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CHAPTEK    XXVI. 

ILrVNNERS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  NATIONS.  —  PR0QBB8S  OF  THS 
HUNS,  FROM  CHINA  TO  BUROPB.  —  FLIGHT  OF  THB  GOTHS. 
— THBT  PASS  THE  DANUBE.  —  GOTHIC  WAR.  — DEFEAT  AND 
DEATH  OF  VALBN8. — GRATIAN  INVESTS  THEODOSIUS  WITH 
THB  EASTERN  EMPIRE. — HIS  CHARACTER  AND  SUCCESS. — 
PKACB  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  GOTHS. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  ValeDtinian  and  Valens, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twentj-£:st  day  of  July,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shaken  hy  a  violent  and  de- 
structive earthquake.  The  impression  was  communicated  to 
the  waters ;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry, 
hy  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea;  great  quantities  of  fish 
were  caught  with  the  hand ;  large  vessels  were  stranded  on 
the  mud;  and  a  curious  spectator^  amused  his  eye,  or  rather 
his  &ncy,  hy  contemplating  the  various  appearance  of  valleys 
and  mountains,  which. had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the 

^  8ach  is  the  bad  taste  of  Ammianns,  (xxvi.  10,)  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  his  facts  from  his  metaphors.     T«t  be  positiyely 
affirms,  that  he  saw  the  rotten  carcass  of  a  ship,  ad  tecundum  Inp^ 
dem,  at  Mothone,  or  Modon,  in  Peloponnesus. 
yoL.  III.  1 
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g1obi3,  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon  returned, 
with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and  irresistible  deluge,  which 
was  severely  felt  on  the  coiists  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of 
(ireece,  and  of  Egypt:  large  boats  were  transported,  and 
lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  shore ;  the  people,  with  their  habitations,  were  swept 
away  by  the  waters ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually 
commemorated  the  fatal  day,  on  which  fifty  thousand  persona 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  inundation.  This  calamity,  the 
report  of  which  was  magnified  from  one  province  to  another, 
astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of  Rome ;  and  their 
affrighted  imagination  enlarged  the  real  extent  of  a  moment- 
ary evil.  They  recollected  the  preceding  earthquakes,  which 
had  subverted  the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Bithynia :  they  con- 
sidered these  alarming  strokes  as  the  prelude  only  of  s:ill 
more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their  fearful  vanity  was  dis- 
posed to  confound  the  symptoms  of  a  declining  empire  and  a 
sinking  world.^  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  attribute 
every  remarkable  event  to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity ; 
the  alterations  of  nature  were  connected,  by  an  invisible 
chain,  with  the  moral  and  metaphysical  opinions  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  the  most  sagacious  divines  could  distin- 
guish, according  to  the  color  of  their  respective  prejudices, 
that  the  establishment  of  heresy  tended  to  produce  an  earth- 
quake; or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  sin  and  error.  Without  presuming  to  discuss 
the  truth  or  propriety  of  these  lofty  speculations,  the  nistorian 
may  content  himself  with  an  observation,  which  seems  to  be 
justified  by  experience,  that  man  has  much  more  to  fear  from 
the  passions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than  from  the  convulsions 
of  the  elements.3  The  mischievous  effects  of  an  earthquake, 
or  deluge,  a  hurricane,  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  bear  a 
very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  ordinary  calamities  of 

■  The  earthquakes  and  inundations  are  variously  described  by 
liibanius,  (Orat.  de  uldscendA  Juliani  nece,  c  x.,  in  Fabricius,  pibL 
Gnec.  torn.  vii.  p.  158,  with  a  learned  note  of  Olearius,)  Zosimus, 

il.  iv.  p.  221,)  Sozomen,  (1.  vi.  c.  2,)  Cedrenus,  (p.  310,  314,)  and 
crom,  (in  Chron.  p.  186,  and  torn.  i.  p.  260,  in  Vit.  Hilarion.)  Epi- 
daurus  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  had  not  the  prudent  cituEens 
placed  St.  Hilarion,  an  Egyptian  monk,  on  the  beach.  He  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  :  tfie  mountain-wave  stopped,  bowed,  and  returned. 

^  Dicsarchus,  the  Peripatetic,  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove 
this  obvious  truth ;  which  is  not  the  most  honorable  to  the  human 
ipccies.    (Cicero,  de  Officiis,  ii.  6.) 
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war,  as  they  are  now  moderated  by  the  prudence  or  humanity 
of  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  amuse  their  own  lewnre,  and 
exercise  the  courage  of  their  subjects,  in  the  practice  of  the 
military  art  But  the  laws  and  manners  of  modem  nations 
protect  the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  vanquished  soldier ;  and 
the  peaceful  citizen  has  seldom  reason  to  complain,  that  his 
life,  or  even  his  fortune,  is  exposed  to  the  rage  of  war.  In 
the  disastrous  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
may  justly  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness 
and  security  of  each  individual  were  personally  attacked ;  and 
the  arts  and  labors  of  ages  were  rudely  defaced  by  the  Bar- 
barians of  Scythia  and  Germany.  The  invasion  of  the  Huns 
precipitated  on  the  provinces  of  the  West  the  Gothic  nation, 
which  advanced,  in  less  than  forty  years,  from  the  Danube  t^» 
the  Atlantic,  and  opened  a  way,  by  the  success  of  their  arms, 
to  the  inroads  of  so  many  hostile  tribes,  more  savage  than 
themselves.  Tbe  original  principle  of  motion  was  concealed 
in  the  remote  countries  of  the  North ;  and  the  curious  obser- 
vation of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Scythians,^  or  Tartars,^  will 
illustrate  the  latent  cause  of  these  destructive  emigrations. 

The  different  characters  that  mark  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and  the  abut>e,  of  rea- 
son ;  which  so  variously  shapes,  and  so  artificially  composes, 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  a  European,  or  a  Chinese.  But 
the  operation  of  instinct  is  more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of 
reason :  it  is  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quad- 
ruped than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher ;  and  the  savago 
tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  condition 

^  The  original  Scythians  of  Herodotus  (1.  iy.  c.  47-  -57,  99 — 101) 
*  wefe  confined,  by  the  Danube  and  the  Pains  Mseotis,  -within  a  square 
of  4000  stadia,  (400  Roman  miles.)  See  D'Anville  (M4m.  de  1' Acad6« 
]Bia»  torn.  zzxY.  p.  573 — 591.)  r^odonis  Siculus  (tom.  L  L  u.  p.  155, 
edit.  Wesscling)  has  marked  the  gradual  progress  of  the  name  and 
naidon. 

*  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  primitiye  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at 
length  the  subjects,  of  the  Moguls.*  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Zin- 
g^  Khan,  and  his  successors,  the  Tartars  formed  the  vanguard ;  and 
&e  name,  which  first  reached  the  ears  of  foreigners,  was  applied  to 
the  whole  nation,  (Fr6ret,  in  the  Hist,  de  TAcad^mie,  tom.  xviiL  p.  60.) 
In  speaking  of  aU,  or  any  of  the  northern  shepherds  of  Europe,  or 
Asia,  I  indmerently  use  the  appellations  of  SkytMans,  or  Tartart, 


*  The  Moguls,  (Mongols,)  according  to  M.  Elaproth,  are  a  tribe  of  the 
Tatar  nation.    Tableaux  H««t.  de  I'Asie,  p.  154.  —  M. 
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'  of  animaiS,  preserve  a  stronger  resemblance  to  themselTec 
and  to  each  other.  The  uniform  stability  of  tlieir  manners  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  their  faculties* 
Reduced  to  a  similar  situation,  their  wants,  their  desires,  their 
enjoyments,  still  continue  the  same :  and  the  influence  of  food 
or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society,  is  su^ 
pended,  or  subdued,  by  so  many  moral  causes,  most  power* 
fully  contributes  to  form,  and  to  maintain,  the  national  char* 
acter  of  Barbarians.  In  every  age,  the  immense  plains  oi 
Scythia,  or  Tartary,  have  been  inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes  of 
hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  indolence  refuses  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  disdains  the  confinement 
of  a  sedentary  life.  In  every  age,  the  Scythians,  and  Tartars, 
have  been  renowned  for  their  invincible  courage  and  rapid 
conquests.  The  thrones  of  Asia  have  been  repeatedly  over^ 
turned  by  the  shepherds  of  the  North ;  and  their  arms  have 
spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the  most  fertile  and  wai> 
like  countries  of  Europe.®  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
many  others,  the  sober  historian  is  forcibly  awakened  from  a 
pleasing  vision';  and  is  compelled,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
confess,  that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned 
with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much 
better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cniel  habits  of  a  military  life. 
To  illustrate  this  observation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
a  nation  of  shepherds  and  of  warriors,  in  the  three  important 
articles  of,  I.  Their  diet;  II.  Their  habitations;  and,  HI. 
Their  exercises.  The  narratives  of  antiquity  are  justified  by 
the  experience  of  modem  times ;''  and  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 

*  Imperium  Asis  ter  qiuedvere :  ran  perpetoo  ab  alieno  imi>eri(s 
•nt  intaoti  aut  invicti,  mansere.  Since  the  time  of  Justin,  (iL  2) 
they  hare  multiplied  this  account.  Voltaire*  in  a  few  words,  (torn, 
z.  p.  64,  Hist.  Qtodrale,  c  166,)  has  abridged  the  Tartar  conquests. 

Oft  o*«r  the  tremblloK  nstiooB  fhMn  a&r. 
Has  Scythia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war.* 

^  The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  affords  a  curious,  though  imper- 
fect, portrait  of  the  Scythians.  Among  the  modems,  who  describe 
the  uniform  scene,  the  Khan  of  Khowaresm,  AbtJghazi  Bahadur, 
expresses  his  natiTe  feelings ;  and  his  genealogical  history  of  the  7a- 
iars  has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  the  French  and  English  editors. 
Carpin,  Ascelin,  and  Rubruquis  (in  the  Hist,  des  Voyages,  tom.  viL) 
represent  the  Moguls  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  these  guides  I 
have  added  GerbiUon,  and  the  other  Jesuits,  (Description  de  la  Ch^jMb 
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,  of  the  Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  wUl  indiffeiently  pre* 
aeai  the  same  uniform  spectacle  of  similar  and  native  man* 
ners.^ 

L  The  com,  or  even  the  rice,  which  constitutes  the  onH* 
nary  and  wholesome  food  of  a  civilized  people,  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  hasbandman.  Some 
of  the  happy  savages,  who  dwell  between  the  tropics,  are 
plentifully  nourished  by  the  liberality  of  nature ;  but  in  the 
climates  of  the  North,  a  nation  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to 
their  flocks  and  herds.  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art  will  determine  (if  they  are  able  to  determine) 
bow  far  the  temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be  affected  by 
the  use  of  animal,  or  of  vegetable,  food ;  and  whether  the 
common  association  of  carnivorous  and  cruel  deserves  to  be 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps 
a  asiutary,  prejudice  of  humanity.^  Yet  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  sentiment  of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by 
the  sight  and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  horrid  objects  which  are  disguised  by  the  arts  of 
European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in  their  naked  and  most 
disgusting  simplicity  in  the  tent  of  a  Tartarian  shepherd. 
The  ox,  or  the  sheep,  are  slaughtered  by  the  same  hana  from 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  daily  food  ;  and 
the  bleeding  limbs  are  served,  with  very  little  preparation,  on 
the  table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer.  In  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  especially  in  die  conduct  of  a  numerous  army, 
the  exclusive  use  of  animal  food  appears  to  be  productive  of 

pta  du  Halde,  torn,  iv.,)  who  sccumtely  surveyed  the  Chinese  Tar* 
tarj ;  and  that  honest  and  intelligent  traveller,  Bell»  of  Antennony 
(two  Yoliinies  in  4to.    Glasgow,  1763.)^ 

*  The  Uzbeks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitiye  manners ; 
1.  By  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and  2.  By  the  pos- 
■easion  of  the  cities  and  harvests  of  the  great  Bucharia. 

*  II  est  certain  que  lea  grands  mangeurs  de  viande  sont  en  g^n^nd 
eraela  et  ftrooes  plus  que  les  autres  honunes.  Cette  observation  est 
de  tous  les  lieux,  et  de  tous  les  temps :  la  barbarie  Angloise  est  connue, 
ftc.  Emile  de  Rousseau,  tom.  L  d.  274.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  general  observation,  100  shall  not  easily  allow  the  truth  of  his 
ixample.  The  good-natured  complaints  of  Plutarch,  and  the  pathet- 
10  Umentatians  of  Ovid*  seduce  our  reason,  by  exciting  our  sensi- 
bility.   

*  Of  the  Tsriotts  works  published  since  the  time  of  Oibbrn,  which  threw 
light  on  the  nomadic  population  of  Central  Asia,  mav  be  particulaily 
remarked  the  TraTcls  and  Dissertations  of  Pallas ;  and  above  all,  the  rexj 
■iiioas  work  of  Bergman,  Komadistdie  Streifereyen.    Biga,  1806.  — If. 
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the  most  solid  advantages.  Corn  is  a  bulky  and  perishable 
commodity ;  and  the  large  magazines,  which  are  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our  troops,  must  bo 
slowly  transported  by  the  labor  of  men  or  horses.  But  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which  accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars, 
afford  a  sure  and  iflfcreasing  supply  of  flesh  and  milk :  in  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  imcultivated  waste,  the  vegetation  of 
the  grass  is  quick  and  luxuriant ;  and  there  are  few  places  so 
extremely  barren,  that  the  hardy  cattle  of  the  North  cannot 
find  some  tolerable  pasture.  The  supply  is  multiplied  and 
prolonged  by  the  undistinguishing  appetite,  and  patient  absti* 
nence,  of  the  Tartars.  They  indifferently  feed  on  the  flesh 
of  those  animals  that  have  been  killed  for  the  table,  or  have 
died  of  disease.  Horseflesh,  which  in  every  age  and  country 
has  been  proscribed  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  they  devour  with  peculiar  greediness ;  and  this  singular 
taste  facilitates  the  success  of  their  military  operations.  T^ie 
active  cavalry  of  Scythia  b  always  followed,  in  their  most 
distant  and  rapid  mcursions,  by  an  adequate  number  of  spare 
horses,  who  may  be  occasionally  used,  either  to  redouble  the 
speed,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  of  Uie  Barbarians.  Many 
are  the  resources  of  courage  and  poverty.  When  the  forage 
round  a  camp  of  Tartars  is  almost  Consumed,  they  slaughter 
the  greatest  part  of  their  cattle,  and  presence  the  flesh,  either 
smoked,  or  dried  in  the  sun.  On  the  sudden  emergency  of 
8  hasty  march,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheese,  or  rather  of  hard  curd, 
which  they  occasionally  dissolve  in  water ;  and  this  unsub- 
stantial diet  will  support,  for  many  days,  the  life,  and  even 
the  spirits,  of  the  patient  warrior.  But  this  extraordinary 
abstinence,  which  the  Stoic  would  approve,  and  the  hermit 
might  envy,  is  commonly  succeeded  by  the  most  voracious 
mdulgence  of  appetite.  The  wines  of  a  happier  climate  are 
the  most  grateful  present,  or  the  most  valuable  commodity, 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  Tartars ;  and  the  only  example  of 
their  industry  seems  to  consist  in  the  art  of  extracting  from 
march's  milk  a  fermented  liquor,  which  possesses  a  very  strong 
power  of  intoxication.  Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  sav- 
ages, both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  experience  the  alternate 
vicissitudes  of  famine  and  plenty;  and  their  stomach  is 
inured  t4>  sustain,  without  much  inconvenience,  the  opposite 
extremes  of  hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

II.  In  the  ages  of  rustic  and  martia    simplicity,  a  people 
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o(  soldiers  and  husbandmen  are  dispersed  oyer  the  face  of 
an  extensive  and  caltivated  country;  and  some  time  must 
elafkse  before  the  warlike  youth  of  Greece  or  Italy  could  he. 
assembled  under  the  same  standard,  either  to  defend  their 
own  eonfines,  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  adjacent 
tribes.  The  progress  of  manufactures  and  commerce  insen- 
sibly collects  a  large  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  city: 
but  these  citizens  are  no  longer  soldiers ;  and  the  arts  which 
adorn  and  improve  the  state  of  civil  society,  corrupt  the 
habits  of  the  mOitary  life.  The  pastoral  manners  of  the 
Scythians  seem  to  unite  the  different  advantages  of  simplicity 
and  refinement  The  individuals  of  the  same  tribe  are  con- 
stantly assembled,  but  they  are  assembled  in  a  camp;  and 
the  native  spirit  of  these  dauntless  shepherds  is  animated  by 
mutual  support  and  emulati<m.  The  houses  of  the  Tartars 
aire  no  more  than  small  tents,  of  an  oval  form,  which  afford  a 
cold  and  dirty  habitation,  for  the  promiscuous  youth  of  both 
sexes.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  consist  of  wooden  huts,  of 
such  a  size  that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large 
wagons,  and  drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty 
oxen.  The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in  the 
adjacent  pastures,  retire,  on  the  approach  of  night,  within  the 
protection  of  the  camp.  *  The  necessity  of  preventing  the 
most  mischievous  confusion,  in  such  a  perpetual  concourse 
of  men  and  animals,  must  gradually  introduce,  in  the  distri- 
bution, the  order,  and  the  guard,  of  the  encampment,  the 
rudiments  of  the  military  art  As  soon  as  the  forage  of  a 
^rtain  district  is  consumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army,  of 
shepherds,  makes  a  regular  march  to  some  fresh  pastures ; 
and  thus  acquires,  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  pastoral 
life,  the  practical  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difiicnlt  operations  of  war.  The  choice  of  stations  is 
regulated  by  the  difference  of  the  seasons:  in  the  summer, 
the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  North,  and  pitch  their  tents 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  at  least,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  running  stream.  But  in  the  winter,  they  return  to  the 
South,  and  shelter  their  camp,  behind  some  convenient  emi- 
nence, against  the  winds,  which  are  chilled  in  their  passage 
over  the  bleak  and  icy  regions  of  Siberia.  These  manners 
are  admirably  adapted  to  diffuse,  among  the  wandering  tribes, 
the  spirit  of  emigration  and  conquest  The  oonnectioii  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  territory  is  of  so  frail  a  texture, 
Umt  it  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  accident.     The  camp, 
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and  not  Uie  soil,  is  the  native  ooontry  of  the  genuine  Tartar. 
Within  the  precincts  of  that  camp,  his  fiimily,  his  compan- 
ions, his  property,  are  always  included;  and,  in  the  most 
distant  marches,  he  is  still  surrounded  by  the  objects  which 
are  dear,  or  valuable,  or  familiar  in  his  eyes.  The  thirst  of 
rapine,  the  fear,  or  the  resentment  of  injury,  the  impatience 
of  servitude,  have,  in  every  age,  been  sufficient  causes  to 
urge  the  tribes  of  Soythia  boldly  to  advance  into  some  un- 
known countrieSy  where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  more 
plentiful  subsistence  or  a  less  formidable  enemy.  The  revo- 
lutions of  the  North  have  frequently  determined  the  fate  of 
the  South ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations,  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished  have  alternately  drove,  and  been  driven, 
from  the  oonfines  of  China  to  those  of  Qermany.**  These 
great  emigrations,  which  have  been  sometimes  executed  with 
almost  incredible  diligence,  were  rendered  more  easy  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more  severe  than  in  the  midst  of  the 
temperate  lone  might  reasonably  be  expected ;  this  uncom- 
mon rigor  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the  plains,  which  rise, 
especially  towards  the  East,  more  than  half  a  mile  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  to  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  with  which 
the  soil  is  deeply  impregnated.''  U  the  winter  season,  the 
broad  and  rapid  rivers,  that  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Euxine,  the  Caspian,  or  the  Icy  Sea,  are  strongly  frosen }  the 
fields  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  snow;  and  the  fugitive,  of 
victorious,  tribes  may  securely  traverse,  with  their  &milie8, 
their  wagons,  and  their  cattle,  the  smooth  and  hard  surface 
of  an  immense  plain. 

III.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with  the  labors  of  agri- 
eulture  and  manufactures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idleness; 
and  as  the  most  honorable  shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race 
devolve  on  their  captives  the  domestic  management  of  the 

»  These  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  discovered  by  M.  de  Oui- 
gnes  (Histoire  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  ii.)  a  skilful  and  laborious  inter- 
preter of  the  Chinese  language ;  who  has  thus  laid  open  new  and 
important  scenes  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

"  A  plain  in  the  Chinese  Turtary,  only  eighty  leagues  ftrom  the 
great  wall,  was  found  by  the  missionaries  to  be  three  thousand  geo- 
metrical paces  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Montesquieu,  who  hns 
used,  and  abused,  the  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions 
of  Asia  from  this  important  circumstance,  that  heat  and  cold, 
weakness  and  strength,  touch  each  other  without  any  temperate 
■one,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xvii.  c.  8.J 
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fstde,  theif  onm  leisure  is  seldom  disturbed  by  auy  seirils 
tod  assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  the  soft  enjoyments  of  love  and  hannony,  is  use- 
fully spent  in  the  violent  and  sanguinary  exercise  of  the 
chase.  The  plains  of  Tartary  are  fiUed  with  a  strong  and 
serviceable  breed  of  horses,  which  are  easily  trained  for  the 
purposes  of  war  and  hunting.  The  Scythians  of  every  age 
have  been  celebrated  as  bold  and  skilful  riders;  and  constant 
practice  had  seated  them  so  firmly  on  horseback,  that  they 
were  supposed  by  strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties 
of  civil  life,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  sleep,  without  dis- 
mounting frcmi  their  steeds.  They  excel  in  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  lance;  the  long  Tartar  bow  is  dmwn 
with  a  nervous  arm ;  and  the  weighty  arrow  is  directed  to  iti 
oliject  with  unerring  aim  and  irresistible  force.  These 
arrows  are  often  pointed  against  the  harmless  animals  of  the 
desert,  which  increase  and  multiply  in  the  absence  of  their 
most  formidable  enemy ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the 
fallow-deer,  the  stag,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope.  The  vigor 
and  patience,  both  of  the  men  and  horses,  are  continually 
exercised  by  the  fatigues  of  the  chase;  and  the  plentiful 
iupply  of  game  contributes  to  the  subsistence,  and  even 
luxury,  of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  huntsrs 
of  Scythia  are  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  timid  or 
innoxious  beasts ;  they  boldly  encounter  the  angry  wild  boar, 
when  he  turns  against  his  pursuers,  excite  the  sluggish 
courage  of  the  bear,  and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger,  as  he 
slumbers  in  the  thicket  Where  there  is  danger,  £ere  may 
be  glory ;  and  the  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens  the  fairest 
field  to  the  exertions  of  valor,  may  justly  be  considered  as 
the  image,  and  as  the  school,  of  war.  The  general  hunting 
matches,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  Tartar  princes,  compose 
an  instructive  exercise  for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle 
is  drawn,  of  many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encompass  the 
game  of  an  extensive  district ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the 
circle  regularly  advance  towards  a  common  centre ;  where  the 
captive  animals,  surrounded  on  every  side,  are  abandoned  to 
the  darts  of  the  hunters.  In  this  march,  which  frequently 
continues  mcmy  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb  the 
hills,  to  swim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  through  the  valleys, 
without  interrupting  the  prescribed  order  of  their  gradual 
progress.  They  acquire  the  habit  of  directing  their  eye,  and 
ttieir  steps,  to  a  remote  object ;  of  preserving  their  intervals 
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of  suspending  or  accelerating  their  pace,  according  to  the 
motions  of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left ;  and  of  watching 
and  repeating  the  signals  of  their  leaders.  Their  leaders 
study,  in  this  practical  school,  the  most  important  lesson  of 
the  military  art ;  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment  of  ground, 
of  distance,  and  of  time.  To  employ  against  a  human 
enemy  the  same  patience  and  valor,  the  same  skill  and  dis* 
cipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is  required  in  real  war ; 
and  the  amusements  of  the  chase  serve  as  a  prelude  to  tho 
conquest  of  an  empire.^^ 

The  political  society  of  the  ancient  Germans  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The 
tribes  of  Scythia,  distinguished  by  the  modem  appellation  of 
Hords^  assume  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  increasing  family  ; 
which,  in  the  course  of  successive  generations,  has  been  prop- 
agated from  the  same  original  stock.  The  meanest,  and  most 
Ignorant,  of  the  Tartars,  preserve,  with  conscious  pride,  the 
mestimable  treasure  of  their  genealogy ;  and  whatever  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  may  have  been  introduced,  by  the  unequal 
distribution  of  pastoral  wealth,  they  mutually  respect  them- 
selves, and  each  other,  as  the  descendants  of  the  first  founder 
of  the  tribe.  The  custom,  which  still  prevails,  of  adopt- 
ing the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  the  captives,  may  coun- 
tenance the  very  probable  suspicion,  that  ^is  extensive  con- 
sanguinity is,  in  a  great  measure,  legal  and  fictitious.  But 
the  useful  prejudice,  which  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  time 
and  opinion,  produces  the  effects  of  truth ;  the  haughty  Bar- 
barians yield  a  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head 
of  their  blood  ;  and  their  chief,  or  mursa^  as  the  representative 
of  their  great  father,  exercises  the  authority  of  a  judge  in 
peace,  and  of  a  leader  in  war.  In  the  original  state  of  the 
pastoral  world,  each  of  the  murs€U  (if  we  may  continue  to  use 
a  modem  appellation)  acted  as  the  independent  chief  of  a 
large  and  separate  family ;  and  the  limits  of  their  peculiar 
territories  were  gradually  fixed  by  superior  force,  or  mutual 
consent     But  the  constant  operation  of  various  and  perma- 

"  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  do  Gengiscan,  1.  iii.  c.  6)  represents  the 
full  glory  and  extent  of  the  Mogul  chase.  The  Jesuits  Gerbillon  and 
Verbiest  followed  the  emperor  Khamhi  when  he  hunted  in  Tart«U7, 
(Duholde,  Description  dc  la  Chine,  torn.  iv.  p.  81,  290,  &c.,  folio  edit.) 
His  grai.dson,  Kienlong,  who  unites  the  Tartar  discipline  with  the 
laws  and  learning  of  China,  describes  (Bloge  de  M«aikd€n,  p.  278 
^285)  as  a  poet  the  pleasures  which  he  bad  often  enj<>TeO  *»  i 
Bport<mian<  -• 
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iK^nt  causes  contributed  to  unite  the  vagrant  H«>rds  into  na« 
tional  communities,  under  the  command  of  a  supreme  head. 
Fne  weak  were  desirous  of  support,  and  the  strong  were  aia- 
bilious  of  dominion ;  the  power,  which  is  the  result  of  unicn, 
uppre«i9ed  and  collected  the  divided  forces  of  the  adjacent 
tribes ;  and,  as  the  vanquished  were  freely  admitted  to  share 
tlie  advantages  of  victory,  the  most  valiant  chiefs  hastened  to 
range  themselves  and  their  followers  under  the  formidable 
standard  of  a  confederate  nation.  The  most  successful  of  the 
Tartar  princes  assumed  the  military  command,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  the  superiority,  either  of  merit  or  of  power. 
He  was  raised  to  the  thrcme  by  the  acclamations  of  his 
equals ;  and  the  title  of  Khan  expresses,  in  the  language  of 
the  North  of  Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the  regal  dignity.  The 
right  of  hereditary  succession  was  long  confined  to  the  blood 
of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and  at  this  moment  all  the 
Khaus,  who  reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall  of  China,  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  renowned  Zingis.^^  But,  as  it  Is  the 
indispensable  duty  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  warlike 
subjects  into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are  often  dis- 
regarded ;  and  some  royal  kinsman,  distinguished  by  his  age 
and  valor,  is  intrusted  with  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. Two  distinct  and  regular  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
tribes,  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  national  monarch,  and 
of  their  peculiar  chief;  and  each  of  those  contributions 
amounts  to  the  tithe,  both  of  their  property,  and  of  their  spoil 
A  Tartar  sovereign  enjoys  the  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his 
people ;  and  as  his  own  domestic  riches  of  flocks  and  herds 
increase  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to 
maintain  the  rustic  splendor  of  his  court,  to  reward  the  most 
deserving,  or  the  most  favored,  of  his  followers,  and  to  obtain, 
from  the  gentle  influence  of  corruption,  the  obedience  which 
might  be  sometimes  refused  to  the  stern  mandates  of  author* 
tty.  The  manneid  of  his  subjects,  accustomed,  like  himself, 
to  blood  and  rapine,  might  excuse,  in  their  eyes,  such  partial 
acts  of  tyranny,  as  would  excite  the  horror  of  a  civilized  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  power  of  a  despot  has  never  been  acknowledged 

"  See  the  second  vohune  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tar- 
tan ;  and  the  list  of  the  Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gcngis»  or 
ZSngis.  Under  the  rei^  of  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  one  "df  his  sub- 
jects, a  descendant  of  Zicgis,  still  bore  the  regal  appellation  of  Khan  ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  Emir. 
or  Sultan.  Abulghazi,  part  v.  c.  4.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotli^ine  On- 
•nUlG,  p.  8'78. 
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in  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The  immediate  jurisdictiou.  of  the 
khan  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe ;  and  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  has  been  moderated  by  the 
ancient  institution  of  a  national  council.  The  Coroultai,^^  or 
Diet,  of  the  Tartars,  was  regularly  held  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn, in  the  midst  of  a  plain ;  where  the  princes  of  the  reign* 
ing  family,  and  the  mursas  of  the  respective  tribes,  may  con- 
veniently assemble  on  horseback,  with  their  martial  and 
numerous  trains ;  and  the  ambitious  monarch,  who  reviewed 
the  strength,  must  consult  the  inclination,  of  an  armed  people. 
The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  government  may  be  discovered  io 
the  constitution  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations ;  but  the 
perpetual  conflict  of  those  hostile  nations  has  sometimes  ter- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and  despotic  em- 
pire. The  victor,  enriched  by  the  tribute,  and  fortified  by  the 
arms,  of  dependent  kings,  has  spread  his  conquests  over  Eu- 
rope or  Asia :  the  successful  shepherds  of  the  North  have 
submitted  to  the  confinement  of  arts,  of  laws,  and  of  cities  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  luxury,  after  destroying  the  freedom 
of  the  people,  has  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  throne.^^ 
The  memory  of  past  events  cannot  long  be  preserved,  in 
the  frequent  and  remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  Barbarians. 
The  modem  Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  conquests  of  their 
ancestors ;  ^^  and  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Scythians 
is  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  learned  and  civilized 
nations  of  the  South,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the  Euxine,  and  planted 
their  colonies  along  the  sea-coast,  made  the  gradual  ami  im- 
perfect discovery  of  Scythia ;  from  the  Danube,  and  the  con- 

*^  See  the  Diets  of  the  ancient  Huns*  (D^  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  26,) 
and  a  curious  description  of  those  of  Zingis,  (Vie  de  Gengiscao^  L  i. 
c.  6,  1.  iv.  c.  U.)  Such  assemblies  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  ths 
Persian  history  of  Timur ;  though  they^  senrcd  only  to  countidiaac« 
the  resoIutionB  of  their  master. 

"  Montesquieu  labors  to  explain  a  difforenoe,  which  has  not  exitt 
ed,  between  the  liberty  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  slavery  of  th« 
Tartars.     (Rsprit  des  Loix,  1.  xvii.  c.  5, 1.  xviii.  c.  19,  &c.) 

**  Abulghasi  Khan,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his  Genealogical  His- 
tory, relates  the  miserable  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbd^  Tartaza 
concerning  the  times  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Zingis.* 

*  The  differences  between  the  various  pastoral  tribes  and  nations  com 
prehended  by  the  ancients  under  the  Tague  name  of  Scythians,  and  by 
Gibbon  under  that  of  Tartai  \,  have  received  some,  and  stul,  perhaps,  ma^ 
receive  more,  light  from  the  comparisons  of  their  dialects  and  lai^nagea 
by  modem  scholars.  —  M. 
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faae  af  Thiace,  as  far  as  the  fVozen  Mseotis,  the  seat  of  («ter* 
aal  winter,  and  Mount  Caucasus,  which,  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  was  described  as  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth. 
They  celebrated,  with  simple  credulity,  the  virtues  of  the 
pastoral  life :  ^^  they  entertained  a  more  rational  apprehen* 
ftion  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  warlike  Barbarians,''^ 
who  contemptuously  baffled  the  immense  armament  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes.^  The  Persian  monarchs  had  extended 
their  western  conquests  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
limits  of  European  Scythia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  their 
empire  were  exposed  to  the  Scythians  of  Asia ;  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  the  plains  beyond  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  two 
mighty  rivers,  which  direct  their  course  towards  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  long  and  memorable  quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran 
IS  still  the  theme  of  history  or  romance :  the  famous,  perhaps 
the  fabulous,  valor  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Rustan.and  Asfen- 
diar,  was  signalized,  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  against 
the  Afrasiabs  of  the  North ;  ^  and  the  invincible  spirit  of  the 

*7  In  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  dad,  Jupiter  turns  away  his  tryes 
from  the  bloody  fields  of  Troy,  to  the  plains  of  Thrace  and  Scythia. 
He  would  not,  by  changing  Uie  prospect,  behold  a  more  peac^ul  or 
innocent  scene. 

»•  Thucydidos,  L  ii.  c.  97. 

**  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus,  When  Darius  advanced  into 
the  Moldavian  desert,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Niester,  the  king 
of  the  Scythians  sent  him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows ;  a 
tremendous  allegory ! 

**  These  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found  under  their  respective  titles 
in  the  BibUothcque  Orientalc  of  D*Herbelot.  They  have  been  cele- 
brated in  an  epic  poem  of  sixty  thousand  rhymed  couplets,  by  Fer- 
dusi,*  the  Homer  of  Persia.  See  the  history  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  14& 
165.  The  public  must  lament  that  Mr.  Jones  has  suspended  the  pur- 
suit of  Oriental  leaming.f 

*  Ferdusi  is  yet  imperfectly  known  to  European  readers.  An  abstract 
of  the  whole  poem  has  been  published  by  Goerres  in  German,  under  the 
title  "  das  Heldenbuch  de3  Iran.**  In  English,  an  abstract  with  poetical 
translations,  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  has  appeared,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Orien'.ftl  Fund.  But  to  translate  a  poet  a  man  must  be  a  poet.  The  best 
sccoont  of  the  poem  is  in  an  article  by  Von  Hammer  in  the  Vienna  Jahr- 
bOcher,  1820 ;  or  perhaps  in  a  masterly  article  in  Coohrane's  Foreign  Quar* 
terlv  ReTiew,  No.  I,  1835.  A  splendid  and  critical  edition  of  the  whole 
work  has  been  published  by  a  Tery  learned  English  Orientalist,  Caotain 
Macan,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Oude.  As  to  the  number  of  60,00C 
eeuplets.  Captain  Macan  (Preface,  p.  39)  states  that  he  never  saw  a  MS. 
containing  more  than  56,685,  includmg  aoubtful  and  spurious  passages  and 
•pisodes.  —  M. 

^  The  later  studies  of  Sir  W.  Jones  were  more  ix  unison  with  the  wishes 
tf  the  puhlie,  thus  expiessel  by  GKbbon.  —  M. 
VOL.   Tii.  2 
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•ame  Barbarians  resisted,  on  the  same  ground,  the  Tictorioua 
arms  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander.^^  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  the  real  geography  of  Scythia  was  bounded,  on 
the  East,  by  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  or  Caf ;  and  their  distant 
prospect  of  the  extreme  and  inaccessible  parts  of  Asia  wa<i 
clouded  by  ignorance,  or  perplexed  by  fiction.  But  those  inac* 
cessible  regions  are  the  ancient  residence  of  a  powerful  and 
civilized  nation,^  which  ascends,  by  a  probable  tradition,  above 
forty  centuries ;  ^  and  which  is  able  to  verify  a  series  of  near 
two  thousand  years,  by  the  perpetual  testimony  of  accurate 
and  contemporary  historians.^    The  annals  of  China  ^  iiiuf!« 

'*  The  Caspian  Sea,  with  ita  rivers  and  adjacent  tribes,  are  labori- 
ously illustrated  in  the  Examen  Critique  dcB  Hiatoriena  d' Alexandre, 
which  compares  the  true  geography,  and  the  errors  produced  by  the 
vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  Greeks. 

"  The  original  seat  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  in  the  North- 
west of  China,  in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  Chansi.  Under  the 
tu'o  first  dynasties,  the  principal  town  was  still  a  movable  camp ;  the 
villages  were  thiiily  scattered ;  more  land  was  employed  in  pasture 
than  in  tillage ;  the  exercise  of  hunting  was  ordained  to  clear  the 
country  from  ti-ild  beasts  ;  Petcheli  (where  Pckin  stands)  was  a  dea  - 
ert,  and  the  Southern  provinces  were  peopled  with  Indian  savages 
The  dynasty  of  the  Han  (before  Chjist  206)  gave  the  empire  ita  actua. 
form  and  extent. 

"  llie  acra  of  the  Chinese  monarchv  has  been  variously  fixed  from 
2962  to  2132  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  year  2637  has  been  choscr 
for  the  lawfril  epoch,  by  the  authority  of  the  present  emperor.  The 
difference  arises  from  the  uncertain  duration  of  the  two  first  dynas- 
ties ;  and  the  vacant  space  that  lies  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  real, 
or  fabulous,  times  of  Fohi,  or  Hoangti.  Scmataien  dates  his  authentic 
chronology  from  the  year  841 ;  the  thirty-six  eclipses  of  Confucius 
(thirty-one  of  which  have  been  verified)  were  observed  betw'een  the 
years  722  and  480  before  Christ.  The  kittorical  period  of  China  does 
not  ascend  above  the  Greek  Olympiads. 

"^  After  several  ages  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Han  (before  Christ  206)  was  the  aera  of  the  revival  of  learnings  The 
fragments  of  ancient  literature  were  restored;  the  characters  were 
improved  and  fixed ;  and  the  future  preservation  of  books  was  secured 
by  the.  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing. 
Ninety-seven  years  before  Christ,  Scmatsicn  published  the  first  his- 
tor}'  of  China.  His  labors  were  illustrated,  and  continued,  by  a  series 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  historians.  The  substance  of  their  works 
is  still  extant ;  and  the  most  considerable  of  them  are  now  deposited 
in  the  king  of  France's  library. 

*  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labors  of  the  French ;  of  the 
missionaries  at  Pekin,  and  Messrs.  Fr6ret  and  De  Guignes  at  Faria. 
The  substance  of  the  three  preceding  notes  is  extracted  froto  the 
Choti-kingt  with  the  preface  and  notes  of  M.  de  Guignes,  Pans,  1V70. 
The  Tong-KienKang-Mou,  translated  by  P.  de  Mailla,  ui  d«r  tbr  aam« 
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tiate  the  state  and  revolutions  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  which 
may  still  be  distinguished  by  the  vague  appellation  of  Scyth- 
ians, or  Tartars ;  the  vassals,  the  enemies,  and  sometimes  the 
conquerors,  of  a  great  empire ;  whose  policy  has  uniformly 
opposed  thp.  blind  and  impetuous  valor  of  the  Barbarians  of 
the  North.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  degrees,  which,  in  that  parallel,  are  equal  to  more 
than  five  thousand  miles.  The  latitude  of  these,  extensive 
deserts  cannot  be  so  easily,  or  so  accurately,  measured  ;  but, 
from  the  fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we 
may  securely  advance  above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, till  our  progress  is  stopped  by  the  excessive  cold  of 
Siberia.  In  that  dreary  climate,  instead  of  the  animated  pic- 
ture of  a  Tartar  camp,  the  smoke  that  issues  from  tHe  earth, 
or  rather  from  the  snow,  betrays  the  subterraneous  dwellings 
of  the  Tongouses,  and  the  Samoides :  the  want  ofhorses  anc' 
oxen  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  reindeer,  and  of 
large  dogs ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  insensibly  de- 
generate into  a  race  of  deformed  and  diminutive  savages,  who 
tremble  at  the  sound  of  arms.^ 

The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of  Valens  threatened  the 
empire  of  Rome,  had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod, to  the  empire  of  China.^     Their  ancient,  perhaps  their 

of  Hist.  Gdnerale  de  la  Chine,  torn.  L  p.  xlix. — c(%  ;  the  M^moires 
war  la  Chine,  Paris,  1776,  &c.,  torn.  L  p.  1—323  ;  torn.  ii.  p.  6 — 364  ; 
the  Histoire  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  4 — 131,  torn.  v.  p.  345 — 362 ;  and 
the  M^moires  de  rAcad6inie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  z.  p.  377 — 402 ; 
torn.  XT.  p.  495 — 664 ;  torn.  zviiL  p.  178 — 295  ;  torn,  xxxvi.  p.  164 — 
288. 

"  See  the  Histoire  Gen^rale  des  Voyages,  torn.  zviiL,  and  the  Gene- 
alogical History,  ToL  ii.  p.  620—664. 

^  M.  de  Gmgnes  (torn.  iL  p.  1 — 124)  has  given  the  original  history 
of  the  ancient  Hiong-nou,  or  Huns.*  The  Chinese  geogpraphy  ox 
their  country  (torn.  L  part  ii.  p.  Iv. — ^Iziii)  seems  to  comprise  a  part 
of  their  conquests. 

*  The  theory  of  De  Guignes  on  the  early  history  of  the  Huns  iB»  in  gen- 
eral, rejected  by  modern  writers.  De  Gaigne«  advanced  no  valid  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  Hioung-nou  of  the  Chinese  writers  with  the  Hunt, 
except  the  similarity  of  name. 

Schlozer,  (AUgemeine  Nordische  Geschichte,  p.  25S,)  Klaproth,  (Tn 
bleauz  Historiques  de  TAsie,  p.  246,)  St.  Martin,  it.  61,  and  A.  Remusa  . 
'Recberches  sur  les  Langues  TarUres,  D.  P.  xlvi.  and  p.  328 ;  though  a 
cbe  latter  passage  he  considers  the  theory  of  De  Guignes  not  absolut*  iv 
disproved,)  concur  in  considering  the  Huns  as  belonging  to  the  Finii.sL 
itock.  distinct  from  the  Moguls,  the  Mandscheus,  and  the  Turks.    The 
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orijeinal,  seat  was  an  extensive,  though  dry  and  barfon,  tnoi 
of  country,  immediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  walL 
Their  place  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  forty-nine  Hords  of 
Banners  of  the  Mongous,  a  pcistoral  nation,  which  consists  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  families.^  But  the  valor  of  the 
Huns  had  extended  the  narrow  limits  of  their  dominions ;  and 
their  rustic  chiefs,  who  assumed  the  appellation  of  TanjoUy 
gradually  became  the  conquerors,  and  the  sovereigns,  of  a 
formidable;  empire.  Towards  the  Blast,  their  victorious  arms 
were  stopped  only  by  the  ocean ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are 
thinly  scattered  between  the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  penin* 
sula  of  Corea,  adhered,  with  reluctance,  to  the  standaird  of 
the  Huns.  On  the  West,  near  the  head  of  the  Irtish,  in  tha 
valleys  of  Imaus,  they  found  a  more  ample  space,  and  mora 
numerous  en<»mies.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tai^ou 
subdued,  in  a  ungle  expedition,  twenty-six  nations;  the 
Igours,^  distinguished  above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  use  of 
tetters,  were  in  the  number  of  his  vassals ;  and,  by  the  strange 
connection  of  human  events,  the  Aight  of  one  of  those  vagrant 

*"  See  in  Duhalde  (torn.  iv.  p.  18 — 66)   a  circumstantijkl  dfiflczip* 
ticm,  with  a  correct  map,  of  the  coundT^  €^  the  Mongous. 
*  The  Igours,  or  Vigouib,  were  divided  into  three  branches  ;  hunt- 


Hiong-nou,  according  to  Klaproth,  were  Turks.  The  names  of  the  Hun- 
nish  chiefs  could  not  be  pronounced  by  a  Turk ;  and,  according  to  the 
same  author,  the  Hioung-nou,  which  is  explained  in  Chinese  as  (ieUtta&lt 
ilavet,  as  early  as  the  year  91  J.  C,  were  dispersed  by  the  Chinese,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Yue-po  or  Yue-pan.  M.  St.  Martin  does  not  con- 
sider it  impossible  that  the  appellation  of  Hiouns-nou  may  hare  belonged 
to  the  Huns.  But  all  agree  in  considering  the  Madjar  or  Magyar  of  mod- 
ern Hungary  the  descendants  of  the  Huns.  Their  language  (compare 
Gibbon,  c.  I  v.  n.  22)  is  nearly  related  to  the  Lapponian  and  Vogoul.  The 
noble  forms  of  the  modem  Hungarians,  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
hideous  pictures  which  the  fears  and  the  hatred  of  the  Romans  sive  of  the 
Huns,  M.  Klaproth  accounts  for  by  the  intermingling  with  other  races. 
Turkish  and  Slayonian.  The  present  state  of  the  question  is  thus  stated 
in  the  la^t  edition  of  Malte  Brun,  and  a  new  and  ingenious  hypothesis 
sugg(;sted  to  resolve  all  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 

Were  the  Huns  Finns  ?  This  obscure  question  has  not  been  debated  tiU 
very  recently,  and  is  yet  very  far  from  being  decided.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  so  hereafter  in  the  same  manner  as  that  with  regard  to  the 
Scythians.  We  shall  trace  in  the  portrait  of  Attlla  a  dominant  tribe  of 
Mongols,  or  Kalmucks,  with  all  the  hereditary  ugliness  of  that  race;  but 
in  the  mass  of  the  Hunnish  army  and  nation  will  be  recognized  the  Chuni 
and  the  Ounni  of  the  Greek  Geography,  the  Kuns  of  the  Hungarians*  the 
European  Huns,  and  a  race  in  close  relationship  with  the  Finnish  stock. 
Malte-Brun,  vi.  p.  94.  This  theory  is  m.»re  fully  and  abl^  developed,  p.  74dL 
Whoever  has  seen  the  emperor  of  Austria's  Hungarian  guard,  will  not 
readily  admit  their  descent  from  the  Huns  described  by  Sidonius  4polU 
■luris.  — M. 
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iriben  fecalled  the  victorious  Parthians  from  the  invamon  of 
Syria.^  On  tlie  side  of  the  North,  the  ocean  was  assigned 
as  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  Huns.  Without  enemies  to 
resist  tlieir  progress,  or  witnesses  to  contradict  their  vanity, 
they  might  securely  achieve  a  real,  or  imaginary,  conquest 
of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia.  The  Northern  Sm  wbb  fixed 
as  the  remote  boundary  of  their  empire.  But  the  name  of 
that  sea,  on  whose  shores  the  patriot  Sovou  embraced  the  life 
of  a  shepherd  and  an  ezile,^^  may  be  transferred,  with  much 
more  probability,  to  the  Baikal,  a  capacious  basin,  above  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  which  disdains  the  modest  appellation 
of  a  lake,^and  which  actually  communicates  with  the  seas  of 
the  N(»th,  by  the  long  course  of  the  Angara,  the  Tongusha, 
and  the  Jeniasea.  The  submission  of  so  many  distant  nations 
might  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tanjou ;  but  the  valor  of  the 
Huns  could  be  rewarded  only  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  empire  of  the  South.  In  the  third  century  t 
before  the  Christian  sra,  a  wall  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length  was  constructed,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  China 


en,  fihepherda,  and  busbandmen ;  and  the  last  class  was  despised  by 
the  two  former.    Sec  Abulghazi»  part  ii.  c  7.^ 

*  M^moLrcs  de  rAcad6mie  dea  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxv.  p.  17 — 33, 
The  comprehensiye  view  of  M.  de  Guignes  has  compared  these  dis- 
tant events. 

''  The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So-ou,  his  merit,  and  his  singular  adven- 
tures, are  still  celebrated  in  China.  See  the  KLoge  de  Moukden,  p.  20, 
and  notes,  p.  241 — 247  ;  and  M6moires  sur  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  p.  317 
—360. 

"  See  Isbrand  Ives  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  iL  p.  931 ;  Bell's 
IVavds,  voL  i.  p.  247 — 244 ;  and  Qmelin,  in  the  Hist.  G^nerale  des 
Voyagea,  torn,  xviii.  283 — 329.  They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion 
that  the  hofy  sea  ff^ovra  angry  and  tempestuous  if  any  one  presumes 
to  call  it  a  lake.  This  grammatical  nicety  often  excites  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners  and  the  absurd  obsti- 
oacy  of  travellers. 


*  On  the  Ouigour  or  Igour  characters,  see  the  work  of  M.  A.  Remusat, 
Sur  les  Langiiea  Tartares.  He  conceives  the  Ouigour  alphabet  of  sixteen 
letters  to  have  lieen  formed  from  the  Syriac,  and  introauced  by  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians.     Ch.  ii.  —  M. 

t  244  years  before  Christ.  It  was  built  by  Chi-hoang-ti  of  the  Dynasty 
Thsin.  It  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high.  Ce  monument,  aussi 
ijgantesqoe  qu'impuissant,  arreterait  bien  les  incursions  de  queloues 
Nomades ;  mats  il  n'a  jamais  empech^  les  invasions  des  Turcs,  des  Mon 

Is.  St  dea  Mandcbotts.    Abel  Aemusat,  Bech.  Asiat.  2d  ser.  vol.  i  p. 
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igatnst  the  inroads  of  the  Huns ,  ^  but  Uiis  stupendojs  work, 
which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of  the  world,  ha& 
never  contributed  to  the  safety  of  an  unwarlike  people.  The 
cavulry  of  the  Tanjou  frequently  consisted  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  formidable  by  the  matchless  dexterity 
with  which  they  managed  their  bows  and  their  horses :  by  their 
.  hardy  patience  in  supporting  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ; 
and  by  the  incredible  speed  of  their  march,  which  was  seU 
dom  checked  by  torrents,  or  precipices,  by  the  deepest  rivers 
or  by  the  most  lofty  mountains.  They  spread  themselves  at 
once  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  and  tlieir  rapid  impetu- 
osity surprised,  astonished,  and  disconcerted  the  grave  and 
«'kborale  tactics  of  a  Chinese  army.  The  emperor  Kaoti,^  a 
soldinr  of  fortune,  whose  personal  merit  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  marched  against  itte  Huns  with  those  veteran  troops 
which  had  been  trained  in  the  civil  wars  of  China.  But  he 
was  soon  surrounded  by  the  Barbarians ;  and,  after  a  siege  ol 
seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless  of  relief,  was  reduced  to 
purchase  his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  capitulation.  The 
successors  of  Kaoti,  whose  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  submitted  to  a  more  per- 
manent disgrace.  They  too  hastily  confessed  the  insufficiency 
of  arms  and  fortifications.  They  were  too  easily  convinced, 
that  while  the  blazing  signals  announced  on  every  side  the 
approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese  troops,  who  slept  with  the 
helmet  on  their  head,  and  the  cuirass  on  their  back,  were 
destroyed  by  the  incessant  labor  of  inefiectual  marches.^  A 
regular  payment  of  money,  and  silk,  was  stipulated  as  th€ 
condition  of  a  temporary  and  precarious  peace;  and  the 
wretched  expedient  of  disguising  a  real  tribute,  under  the 
names  of  a  gift  or  subsidy,  was  practised  by  the  emperors  of 

**  The  oonstruction  of  the  wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Duhaldft 
(torn.  ii.  p.  4d)  and  Do  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  p.  59.) 

**  See  the  life  of  ^coupang,  or  Kaoti,  in  tiie  Hist,  de  la  Chine, 
published  at  Paris,  177 7*  &c.,  torn.  i.  p.  442 — 622.  This  voluminous 
work  is  the  translation  ^by  the  P.  do  Mailla)  of  the  Tong^Kien-Kaiig- 
Moiit  ihe  celebrated  abnd^ent  of  the  great  History  of  Semakouang 
(As  D.  1084)  and  his  contmuators. 

**  See  a  free  and  ample  memorial,  presented  by  a  Mandarin  to  the 
emperor  Venti,  (before  Christ  180—157,)  in  Duhalde,  (torn.  ii.  p.  412 
~  426,)  from  a  collection  of  State  papers  marked  with  the  red  pencil 
by  Kamhi  liimself;  (p.  384 — 012.)  Another  memorial  fronn  the  min 
Is^Ai  of  war  (Kang-Mou,  torn.  iL  p.  555)  supplies  some  c  itiova^  air 
curustanoes  of  the  manners  of  the  Huns. 
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CSiina  as  well  as  by  those  of  Rome.  But  there  stfl  i>»inained 
a  more  disgraceful  article  of  tribute,  which  violated  the  sacred 
feelings  of  humanity  and  nature.  The  hardships  of  the  savage 
life,  which  destroy  in  their  infancy  the  children  who  are  bom 
with  a  less  healthy  and  robust  constitution,  introduced  a  re- 
markable disproportion  between  the  nunsbers  of  the  two  sexes. 
The  Tartars  are  an  ugly  and  even  deformed  race ;  and  while 
they  consider  their  own  women  as  the  instruments  of  domestic 
labor,  their  desires,  or  rather  their  appetites,  are  directed  to 
the  enjoyment  of  more  elegant  beauty.  A  select  band  of 
the  fairest  maidens  of  China  wbs  annually  devoted  to  the 
rude  embraces  of  the  Huns ;  ^  and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty 
Tanjous  was  secured  by  their  marriage  with  the  genuine,  or 
adopted,  daughters  of  the  Imperial  family,  which  vainly 
attempted  to  escape  the  sacrilegious  pollution.  The  situation 
of  these  unhappy  victims  is  described  in  the  verses  of  a  Chi- 
nese princess,  who  laments  that  she  had  been  condemned  by 
her  parents  to  a  distant  exile,  under  a  Barbarian  husband ; 
who  complains  that  sour  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flesh 
her  only  food,  a  tent  her  only  palace ;  and  who  expresses, 
in  a  strain  of  pathetic  simplicity,  the  natural  wish,  that  she 
were  transformed  into  a  bird,  to  fly  back  tp  her  dear  country ; 
the  object  of  her  tender  and  perpetual  regret.^ 

The  conquest  of  China  has  been  twice  achieved  by  th^ 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  North :  the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux ;  and 
their  ambition  might  entertain  th€>  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  But  their  pride  was  humbled,  and  their  progress 
was  checked,  by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Vouti,^  the  fifth 
emperor  of  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Han.  In  his  long 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  the  Barbarians  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces submitted  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  China ;  and  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy  were  enlarged,  from  the  great 
river  of  Kiang,  to  the  port  of  Canton.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  timid  operations  of  a  defensive  war,  his  lieu- 
tenants penetrated  many  hundred  miles  into  the  country  of 


**  A  aapply  of  women  is  mentioned  as  a  customary  article  of  treaty 
taxd  tribute,  (Hist,  de  la  Conqudte  de  la  Chinei  par  les  Tortares  Mact- 
•heoox,  torn.  L  p.  186,  187,  with  the  note  of  the  editor.) 

"  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  62.  . 

**  See  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Youti,  in  the  Kang-Mou,  torn.  Ui 
p.  1 — 98.  EGb  various  and  inconsistent  character  seen:.t  to  be  impar 
tiaUy  draw?* 
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tlte  Huns.  In  those  boundless  deserts,  where  it  is  impcasiUt 
to  form  magazines,  and  difficult  to  transport  a  sufficient  8up» 
ply  of  provisions,  the  armies  of  Vouti  were  repeatedly  exposed 
(o  intolerable  hardships :  and,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thou* 
sand  soldiers,  who  marched  against  the  Barbarians,  thirty 
thousand  only  returned  in  safety  to  the  feet  of  their  master. 
These  losses,  however,  were  compensated  by  splendid  and 
decisive  success.  The  Chinese  generals  improved  the  supe- 
riority which  they  derived  from  the  temper  of  their  arms, 
their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  service  of  their  Tartar  auxiliaries. 
The  camp  of  the  Tanjou  was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  sleep 
and  intemperance :  and,  though  the  monarch  of  the  Huns 
bravely  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left 
above  fifteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Yet  this  signal  victory,  which  was  preceded  and  followed  by 
many  bloody  engagements,  contributed  much  less  to  thb 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Huns  than  the  effectual  policy 
which  was  employed  to  detach  the  tributary  nations  from 
their  obedience.  Intimidated  by  the  arms,  or  allured  by  the 
promises,  of  Vouti  and  his  successors,  the  most  considerable 
tribes,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  disclaimed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Tanjou.  While  some  acknowledged  themselves 
the  allies  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  all  became  the  impla- 
cable enemies  of  the  Huns :  and  the  numbers  of  that  haughty 
people,  as  soon  as  they  were  reduced  to  their  native  strength, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  great  and  populous  cities  of  China.^  The  desertion 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length 
compelled  the  Tanjou  himself  to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  sovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  a  warlike  and 
high*8pirited  nation.  He  was  received  at  Sigan,  the  capital  of 
the  monarchy,  by  the  troops,  the  mandarins,  and  the  emperor 
himself,  with  all  the  honors  that  could  adorn  and  disguise  the 
triumph  of  Chinese  vanity.^  A  magnificent  palace  was  pre- 
pared for  his  reception ;  his  place  was  assigned  above  all  the 

*^  This  expression  U  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  emperor  Yenti, 
(Duhalde,  torn.  iL  p.  417.)  Without  adopting  the  exaggcrationfl  of 
Marco  Polo  and  Isaac  Yossiua,  we  may  rationally  allow  for  Pekin 
two  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  cities  of  the  South,  which  contain 
the  manufactures  of  China,  are  still  more  populous. 

^  See  .the  Kang-Mou,  tom.  iii.  p.  150,  and  the  subsequent  events 
under  the  proper  years.  This  memorable  festival  is  celebrated  ii  the 
Eloge  de  MoiUideQ,  and  explained  in  a  note  by  the  P.  QsubU,  p.  £•» 
90. 
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prinoes  of  thi*  royal  family ;  and  the  patience  of  the  BarbariaA 
king  was  exhausted  by  the  ceiemonies  pf  a  banquet,  which 
consisted  of  eight  courses  of  meat,  and  of  nine  solemn  pieces 
of  music.  But  he  performed,  on  his  knees,  the  duty  of  a 
respectful  homage  to  the  emperor  of  China ;  pronounced,  in 
his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  successors,  a  perpetual 
oath  of  fidelity ;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  seal,  which  was 
bestowed  as  the  emblem  of  his  regal  dependence.  AAer  this 
humiliating  submiraion,  the  Tanjous  sometimes  departed  from 
thdir  allegiance  anci  seized  the  favorable  moments  of  war  and 
lapine ;  but  the  monarchy  of  the  Huns  gradually  declined, 
till  it  was  broken,  by  civil  dissension,  into  two  hostile  and 
sepaxate  kingdoms.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was 
urged,  by  fear  and  ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  South  with 
eight  herds,  which  composed  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
families.  He  obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient 
territory  on  the  verge  of  the  Chinese  provinces ;  and  his  con- 
stant attachment  to  the  service  of  the  empire  was  secured  by 
weakness,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  From  the  time  of  this 
fatal  schism,  the  Huns  of  the  North  continued  to  languish 
about  fifty  years ;  till  they  were  oppressed  on  every  side  by 
their  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The  proud  inscription  ^^ 
of  a  column,  erected  on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to  pos- 
terity, that  a  Chinese  army  had  marched  seven  hundred  miles 
into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Sienpi,^  a  tribe  of  Ori« 
ental  Tartars,  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  had  formerly 
sustained ;  and  the  power  of  the  Tanjous,  after  a  reign  of 
thirteen  hundred  years,  was  utterly  destroyed  before  the  end 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera.^^ 

The  fate  of  the  vanquished  Huns  was  diversified  by  the 
various  influence  of  character  and  situation.^^    Above  cme 


^  This  inscription  was  composed  on  the  spot  bv  Paakou,  President 
of  the  Tribunal  of  History  (Kang-Mou,  torn.  in.  p.  892.)  Similsr 
noniimentB  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  Tartary,  (His- 
loire  des  Hnns,  torn.  ii.  p.  122.) 

^  H.  de  Quignes  (torn.  i.  p.  189)  has  inserted  s  short  account  of 
the  Sienpi. 

^  The  era  o£  the  Huns  Lb  ^Uced,  by  the  Chinese,  1210  yesrs  before 
Christ.  Bat  the  series  of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till  the  year 
S30,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iL  p.  21,  123.) 

^  The  various  accidents,  the  downfall,  and  flight  of  the  Huns, 
are  related  in  the  Kang-Mou,  torn.  ilL  p.  88,  91,  96,  139,  ftc  The 
toisU  numbers  of  each  horde  may  be  ascribed  to  their  Ipsses  and 
divisioiis. 
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bundred  thousand  persons,  the  poorest,  indeed,  and  the  most 
pusillanimous  of  the  people,  were  contented  to  remam  i& 
their  native  counlry,  to  renounce  their  peculiar  name  and 
origin,  and  to  mingle  with  the  victorious  nation  of  the  Sienpi. 
Pif\y-eight  hords,  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  ambitious 
of  a  more  honorable  servitude,  retired  towards  the  South ; 
implored  the  protection  of  the  emperors  of  China ;  and  were 
permitted  to  inhabit,  and  to  guard,  the  extreme  frontiers  of 
the  province  of  Chansi  and  the  territory  of  Qrtous.  But  the 
most  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns  maintained,  in 
their  adverse  fortune,  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Western  world  was  open  to  their  valor;  and  they 
resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their  hereditary  chieflains,  to 
discover  and  subdue  some  remote  country,  which  was  still 
inaccessible  to  the  arms  of  the  Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of 
China.^*  The  course  of  their  emigration  soon  carried  them 
t>eyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
geography;  but  toe  are  able  to  distinguish  the  two  great 
divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles,  which  directed  their 
march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the  Volga.  The  first 
of  these  colonies  established  their  dominion  in  the  fruitful 
and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Caspian ;  where  they  preserved  the  name  of  Huns,  with  the 
epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Nepthalites.*  Their  manners  were 
softened,  and  even  their  features  were  insensibly  improved, 
by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  their  long  residence  in  a 
flourishing  pravince,^  which  might  still  rotain  a  faint  impres- 
sion of  the  arts  of  Greece.^^    The  tohiU  Huns,  a  name 

^  M.  de  Ouignes  has  skilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Huns 
through  the  vast  deserts  of  TarCary,  (torn.  IL  p.  123»  277*  &C.9 
325,  &c.) 

^  Mohammed,  sultan  of  Carlzme,  reigned  in  Sogdiana  when  it  was 
nvaded  (A.  D.  1218)  by  Zingis  and  his  moguls.  The  Oriental  histo- 
cians  (see  D'Herbelot,  Petit  de  la  Croix,  &c.)  celebrate  the  populous 
cities  which  he  ruined,  and  the  fruitful  country  which  he  desolated. 
In  the  next  century,  the  same  provinces  of  Chorasmia  and  Nawaral- 
nahr  were  described  by  Abulfeda,  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn, 
iii.)  Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealogical  History  of 
the  Tartars,  p.  423—469. 

*''  Justin  (xlL  6)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  Bactriana*    To  their  industry  I  should  ascribe  the  new  and  extra- 


*  Tbe  Armenian  authors  often  mention  this  people  under  the  name  of 
Hepthal  *  St.  Martin  considers  that  the  name  Nephthalites  is  an  error  of 
a  copvist.    In  Procopius,  they  are  'Ef  0aA/rai.    St.  Martin,  iv.  254.  — M. 
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wlueh  tlMsj  derWed  from  the  change  of  their  comple/ioos* 
toon  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of  Scythia.  Cxoi^o,  which, 
joder  the  appellation  of  Carizme,  has  since  enjoyed  a  tem« 
porary  splendor,  was  the  residence  of  the  king,  who  exercised 
a  legal  authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury  was 
maintained  by  the  labor  of  the  Sogdians;  and  the  only 
vestige  of  their  ancient  barbarism,  was  the  custom  which 
obliged  all  the  companions,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty^ 
who  had  shared  the  liberality  of  a  wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  same  grave.^^  The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the 
provinces  of  Persia  involved  them  in  frequent  and  bloody 
contests  with  the  power  of  that  monarchy.  But  they  respected, 
in  peace,  the  faith  of  treaties ;  in  war,  the  dictates  of  humanity ; 
and  their  memorable  victory  over  Poroses,  or  Firuz,  displayed 
the  moderation,  as  well  as  the  valor,  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
teeond  division  of  their  countrymen,  the  Huns,  who  gradually 
advanced  towards  the  North-west,  were  exercised  by  the 
hardships  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a  more  laborious  march. 
Necessity  compelled  them  to  exchange  the  silks  of  China  for 
the  furs  of  Siberia ;  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  civilized  life 
were  obliterated ;  and  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Huns  was 
exasperated  by  their  intercourse  with  the  savage  tribes,  who 
were  compared,  with  some  propriety,  to  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  Their  independent  spirit  soon  rejected  the  hered- 
itary succession  of  the  Tanjous ;  and  while  each  horde  was 
governed  by  its  peculiar  mursa,  their  tumultuary  council 
directed  the  public  measures  of  the  whole  nation.  As  late 
as  fhe  thirteenth  century,  their  transient  residence  on  the 
eastern  ^>anks  of  the  Volga  was  attested  by  the  name  of 
Great  Hungary.^  In  the  winter,  they  descended  with  theii 
flocks  and  herds  towards  the  mouth  of  that  mighty  river ;  and 
their  summer  excursions  reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of 
SaraloflT,  or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama.     Such  at  leasl 


ordinary  trade,  whieh  transported  the  mercbandisea  of  India  into 
fiarope,  by  the  Oxns,  the  Caspian,  the  Cyrus,  the  Phasis,  and  the 
Buxine.  The  other  ways,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  were  possessed  by 
the  Seleaddes  and  the  Ptolemies.    ^See  TEsprit  des  Loix,  L  xxL) 

^  Procopius  de  BdL    Fersico,  L  i.  c.  8,  p.  9. 

^  In  tLe  thirteenth  centnry,  the  monk  Rnbraquis  ^who  traversed 
Ae  immense  plain  of  Kipzak,*  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan)  observed  the  remarkable  name  of  Hungary^  with  the  traces 
of  a  common  language  and  origin,  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn.  viL 
P.2W.) 
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weit  the  ^cept  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks,^  who  remained 
abom  a  ^sevtury  under  the  protection  of  Russia;  and  who 
have  tfince  relumed  to  their  native  seats  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  ChinetiO  empire.  The  march,  and  the  return,  of  those 
wandering  Tartars,  whose  united  camp  consists  of  fiAy 
thousand  tents  or  families,  illustrate  the  distant  emigrations 
of  the  ancient  Huns.^^ 

It  is  imposaible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time,  which 
elapsed,  after  the  Huns  of  the  Volga  were  lost  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese,  and  before  they  showed  themselves  to  those 
of  the  Romans.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  appre- 
hend, that  the  same  force  which  had  driven  them  from  their 
native  seats,  titill  continued  to  impel  their  march  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Sienpi,  their  impla* 
cable  enemies,  which  extended  above  three  thousand  miles 
from  East  to  West,^  must  have  gradually  oppressed  them 
by  the  weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable  neighborhood ;  and 
the  flight  of  the  tribes  of  Scythia  would  mevitably  tend  to 
increase  the  strength,  or  to  contract  the  territories,  of  the 
Huns.  The  harsh  and  obscure  appellations  of  those  tribes 
would  offend  the  ear,  without  informing  the  understanding, 
of  the  reader ;  but  I  cannot  suppress  the  very  natural  sus- 
picion, that  the  Huns  of  the  North  derived  a  considerable 
reenforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty  of  the  South, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  China ;  that  the  bravest  warriors  marched  away 
in  search  of  their  free  and  adventurous  countrymen ;  and 

*^  Bell,  (voL  i.  p.  29—34,}  and  the  editon  of  the  Genealosical  ffis- 
tory,  (p.  639,)  have  describea  the  CaJmncka  of  the  Volga  in  the  begin- 
Dxag  of  the  present  century. 

**  This  great  transmigration  of  300,000  Calmuckfl,  or  Torgouts,  h^>- 
pened  in  the  year  1771.  The  original  narratiTe  of  Kien-lon^,  the  reign- 
ing emperor  of  China,  which  was  intended  for  the  inscription  of  a  col- 
umn, has  been  translated  by  the  missionaries  of  Fekin,  (M^moires  sui 
la  Chine,  torn,  i  p.  401—418.)  The  emperor  affects  the  smooth  and 
specious  language  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  the  Father  of  his  People. 

'*  The  Khan-Mou  (torn.  iiL  p.  447)  ascribes  to  their  conquests  a 
space  of  14,000  Us.  According  to  the  present  standard*  200  lis  (or 
more  accurately  193)  are  equal  to  one  decree  of  latitude ;  and  one 
English  mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles  of  China.  But  there 
are  stronc  reasons  to  belieye  that  the  ancient  U  scarcelv  equalled  one 
half  of  the  modem.  See  the  elaborate  researches  of  M.  D'Anville, 
a  oeographn  who  is  not  a  stranger  in  any  age  or  climate  of  the 
globe.  (Mteoixes  de  I'Acad.  tom.  ii.  p.  126— <502.  Blesuies  Itine- 
raires,p.  164-167. 
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ttat»  as  they  had  been  divided  by  prosperity,  they  were  easily 
reunited  by  the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse  fortune.^ 
The  Hans,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  dependants  and  allies,  were  transported  to  the 
west  of  the  Volga,  and  they  boldly  advanced  to  invade  the 
country  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people,  who  occupied,  or 
wasted,  an  extensive  tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The 
plains  between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Alani,  but  their  name  and  manners  were  dif- 
fused over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests ;  and  the  painted 
tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and  Geloni  were  confounded  among 
their  vassals.  Towards  the  North,  they  penetrated  mto  the 
frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the  savages  who  were 
accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  the  taste  of  human 
flesh ;  and  their  Southern  inroads  were  pushed  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Persia  and  India.  The  mixture  of  Samatic  and 
German  blood  had  contributed  to  improve  the  features  of  the 
Alani,*  to  whiten  their  swarthy  complexions,  and  to  tinge 
dieir  hair  with  a  yellowish  cast,  which  is  seldom  found  in  the 
Tartar  race.  They  were  less  deformed  in  their  persons,  les^ 
brutish  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns ;  but  they  did  not 
yield  to  those  formidable  Barbarians  in  their  martial  and  inde- 
pendent spirit ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  rejected  even 
the  use  of  domestic  slaves ;  and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which 
considered  war  and  rapine  as  the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of 
mankind.  A  naked  cimeter,  fixed  in  the  ground,  was  the 
only  object  of  their  religious  worship ;  the  scalps  of  their 
enemies  formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses ;  and 
they  viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pusillanimous  war- 
riors, who  patiently  expected  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the 


*>  See  ffistoiie  dcs  Huns,  torn.  iL  p.  12^—144.  The  sabeequent 
history  (p.  146 — 277)  of  three  or  four  Hunnic  djnasticfl  evidentlj 
proves  that  their  martial  spirit  was  not  impaired  by  a  long  residence 
in  China. 


•  Compare  M.  Klaproth's  carious  speculations  on  the  Alani.  He  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  the  people,  known  by  the  Chinese,  at  the  time 
of  their  first  expeditions  to  the  West,  under  the  name  of  Yath-sai  or  A.-lan- 
na,  the  Alanan  of  Persian  tradition,  as  preserved  in  Ferdusi ;  the  same, 
acetirding  to  Ammianus,  with  the  Massageto;,  and  with  the  Albani.  The 
remains  of  the  nation  still  exist  in  the  Osseta;  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Klap- 
roth.  Tableaux  Historiqucs  do  I'Asie,  p.  174.  »M.  Compare  Sha&rifc 
SlawiBche  altcrthomer,  i.  p.  360.  —  M.  1S45. 
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tortures  of  lingering  disease.^  On  tbe  banks  of  the  Tiinai^ 
the  militarj  power  of  the  Hans  and  the  Alani  encountered 
each  other  with  equal  valor,  but  with  unequal  sucoesB.  The 
Huns  prevailed  in  the  bloody  contest;  the  king  of  the  Alani 
was  slain ;  and  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  nation  were 
dispersed  by  the  ordinary  alternative  of  ilight  or  submission.** . 
A  colony  of  exiles  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  where 
they  still  preserve  their  name  and  their  independence.  An* 
other  colony  advanced,  *  with  more  intrepid  courage,  towards 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  associated  themselves  ivith  the 
Northern  tribes  <^  Grermany;  and  shared  the  spoil  of  the 
lioman  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  But  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  embraced  the  offers  of  an  honor- 
able and  advantageous  union;  and  the  Huns,  who  esteemed 
the  valor  of  their  less  fortunate  enemies,  proceeded,  with  »n 
increase  of  numbers  and  confidence,  to  invade  the  limits  of 
the  Gothic  empire. 

The  grea^  Hermanric,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity  of  age  and 
reputation,  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  when  he  was  alarmed  by 
tlie  formidable  approach  of  a  host  of  unknown  enemies,"* 
on  whom  his  barbarous  subjects  might,  without  injustice, 
bestow  the  epithet  of  Barbarians.  The  numbers,  the  strength, 
the  rapid  motions,  and  the  implacable  cruelty  of  the  Huns, 
were  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnified,  by  the  astonished 
Goths;  who  beheld  their  fields  and  villages  consumed  with 
fiames,  and  deluged  with  indiscriminate  slaughter.  To  these 
real  terrors  they  added  the  surprise  and  abhorrence  which 

^  Utque  hominibus  quietis  et  placidis  otium  est  voluptabile,  ita 
illos  pericula  juvant  et  belUu  «Judicatur  ibi  beatus  qui  in  proelio 
profuderit  aniroam :  seaescentes  etiam  et  fortuitis  mortibus  mundo 
digressos,  ut  degeneres  et  ignaros,  conviciis  atrocibus  insectantur. 
[Aiumian.  xxxi.  11.]  We  must  think  highly  of  tbe  conquerors  of 
%uch  men. 

^  On  the  Bulyect  of  the  Alani,  see  Ammianus,  (xxxi.  2,)  Jomandes, 
(de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  24 J  M.  de  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii. 
p.  279,)  and  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  (torn.  ii.  p.  617.) 

^  As  ve  are  possessed  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  Huns,  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  repeat,  or  to  refute,  the  fables  wliich  misrepresent 
their  origin  and  progress,  their  passage  of  the  mud  or  water  of  the 
Maeotis,  in  pursuit  of  an  ox  or  stag,  les  Indes  qu'lls  avoient  d^couvertes, 
&c.,  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  224.  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  87.  Procopius,  Hist. 
Miscell.  c.  5.  Jomandes,  a  24.  Grandeur  et  D^lcadenue,  &c.,  det 
Romains,  c.  17.) 
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were  excited  by  the  «ihrii)  voice,  the  uncouth  gesturen,  and 
the  strange  deformity  of  the  Huns.*  These  savages  of 
Scjrthia  were  compared  (and  the  pictare  had  some  resem- 
blance) to  the  animals  who  walk  very  awkwardly  on  two 
legs ;  and  to  the  misshapen  figures,  the  Tarmini,  which  wer6 
often  placed  on  the  bridges  of  antiquity.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  by  their  broad 
shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes,  deeply  buried  in 
the  head ;  and  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of  beards,  they 
never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  grace  of  youth,  or  the  ven- 
erable aspect  of  age.^^  A  fabulous  origin  was  assigned, 
worthy  of  their  form  and  manners;  that  the  witches  of 
Scythia,  who,  for  their  foul  and  deadly  practices,  had  been 
driven  from  society,  had  copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal 
spirits ;  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of  this  execrable 
conjunction.^  The  tale,  so  full  of  horror  and  absurdity,  was 
greedily  embraced  by  the  credulous  hatred  of  the  Goths ; 
but,  while  it  gratified  their  hatred,  it  increased  their  fear, 
since  the  posterity  of  dsemons  and  witches  might  be  supposed 
to  inherit  some  share  of  the  preetematural  powers,  as  well  as 
of  the  malignant  temper,  of  their  parents.  Against  these 
enemies,  Herraanric  prepared  to  exert  the  united  forces  of 

*v  Prodigioae  fixmuB,  et  pandi ;  xA  bipedes  existimefl  b«8tiaB ;  yd 
nuales  in  commarginandifl  pontibuB,  emgiati  stipites  dolantur  in- 
compte.  AinTnian.  xxxi.  i.  Jomandies  (c  24)  draws  a  stroiii;  carica* 
tuie  of  a  Calmuck  face.  Species  pavendA  nigredine  .  •  .  qusedam 
deformis  offa,  non  fades ;  habensque  magis  puncta  quam  lumina. 
See  Buffon,  Hist.  NatUTcUe»  tom.  iii.  p.  380. 

^  This  execrable  origin,  which  Jonumdes  (c.  24)  describes  with 
the  rancor  of  a  Ooth,  might  be  originally  derived  fimn  a  mom 
pleamng  £ahle  of  the  Greeks.    (Herodot.  L  iv.  o.  9,  &c) 


Art  added  to  their  native  ogUness ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  t«  scribe  the 
proper  share  in  the  features  of  this  hideous  picture  to  nature,  to  the  bar- 
oarous  skill  with  which  they  were  self-disiigured,  or  to  the  terror  and  hatred 
of  the  Romans.  Their  noses  "vere  flattened  by  their  nurses,  their  cheeks 
ivere  gashed  bv  an  iron  instrument,  that  the  scars  might  look  more  learful, 
and  prerent  tne  growth  of  the  beard.    Jomandes  and  Sidonius  Apolli- 

OMandit  teaaras  ehvamdata  ftseia  aarss, 
Vt  falsia  eedanl. 

TM  he  adds  that  their  forms  were  robnst  and  manly,  their  height  of  s  loid- 
fie  aiae,  bnti  from  the  habit  of  riding,  disproportioned. 

Stant  pectora  TasCa, 
Ensifnes  homeri,  SDcdncta  sub  flibus  alvos. 
Forma  quMero  pediti  media  est,  procera  sed  eztat 
01  eemas  eqttiles,  sic  loagl  svpe  putantor 
91  ssdeam.  ^H 
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tne  Gothic  state ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  his  vaual  tribea 
firovoked  by  oppression,  were  much  more  inciined  to  secondi 
than  to  repel,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  One  of  the  chiefi 
of  the  Roxolani  ^  had  formerly  deserted  the  standard  of  Her 
manric,  and  the  cruel  tyrant  had  condemned  the  innocent 
wife  of  the  traitor  to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses.  The 
brothers  of  that  unfortunate  woman  seized  the  favorable 
moment  of  revenge.  The  aged  king  of  the  Goths  languished 
some  time  after  the  dangerous  wound  which  he  received  from 
their  daggers ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  retarded  by 
his  infirmities ;  and  the  public  councils  of  the  nation  were 
distracted  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord.  His  death, 
which  has  been  imputed  to  his  own  despair,  left  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  Withimer,  who,  with  the  doubtfui 
aid  of  some  Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained  the  unequal 
contest  against  Uie  arms  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  till  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle.  The  Ostrogoths 
submitted  to  their  fate ;  and  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali  will 
hereafter  be  found  among  the  subjects  of  the  haughty  Attila. 
But  the  person  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king,  was  saved  by 
the  diligence  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax;  two  warnors  of 
approved  valor  and  fidelity,  who,  by  cautious  marches,  con* 
ducted  the  independent  remains  of  the  nation  of  the  OstrO' 
goths  towards  the  Danastus,  or  Niester ;  a  considerable  river 
which  now  separates  the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire 
of  Russia.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  the  prudent  A&an* 
aric,  more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general  safety 
had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Visigoths ;  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  opposing  the  victorious  Barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it 
less  advisable  to  provoke.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns 
was  checked  by  Uie  weight  of  baggage,  and  the  encumbrance 
of  captives;  but  their  military  skill  deceived,  and  almost 
destroyed,  the  army  of  Athanaric.  While  the  Judge  of  the 
Visigoths  defended  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  he  was  encom- 
passed and  attacked  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  cavalry, 

**  The  Roxolani  may  be  the  fathers  of  the  JPo;,  the  Ruaaiamt  (D'An- 
▼ille,  Empire  de  Rufisie,  p.  1 — 10,)  whose  residence  (A.  D.  862)  about 
NoYOgrod  Veliki  cannot  be  very  remote  from  that  which  the  Geogra- 
pher of  Ravenna  (L  12,  iv.  4,  46,  v.  28,  30)  assigns  to  tl  e  RoxoUaI, 
(A.  D.  886.)* 

*  See,  on  the  origin  of  the  Russ,  Schlozer,  Nordische  Gesck^chte,  p 
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who,  by  the  light  of  the  moon/had  passed  the  river  in  a 
fbrdable  place  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  efforts  of 
courage  and  conduct,  that  he  was  able  to  effect  his  retreat 
towards  the  hilly  country.  The  undaunted  general  had 
already  formed  a  new  and  judicious  plan  of  defensive  war , 
and  the  strong  lines,  which  he  was  preparing  to  construct 
between  the  mountains,  the  Pruth,  and  the  Danube,  would 
have  secured  the  extensive  and  fertile  territory  that  bears  the 
modem  name  of  Walachia,  from  the  destructive  inroads  of 
the  Huns.^  But  the  hopes  and  measures  of  the  Judge  of 
the  Visigoths  were  soon  disappointed,  by  the  trembling  im- 
patience of  his  dismayed  countrymen ;  who  were  persuaded 
by  their  fears,  that  the  interposition  of  the  Danube  was  the 
only  barrier  that  could  save  them  from  the  rapid  pursuit,  -and 
invincible  valor,  of  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the 
command  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus,^^  the  body  of  the  nation 
hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor  of  the  East.  Athanaric 
himself,  still  anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  peijury,  retired, 
with  a  band  of  faithful  followers,  into  the  mountainous 
country  of  Caucaland ;  which  appears  to  have  been  guarded, 
and  almost  concealed^  by  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Tran- 
tylvania.^*  • 

Aftor  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic  war  with  some 
appearance  of  glorv  and  success,  he  made  a  progress  through 
his  dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  capital  of  Syria.    The  five  yews^  which  he  spent  at 

**  The  text  of  Ammianus  seems  to  be  imperfect  or  corrupt ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  ground  explains,  and  ahnost  defines,  the  Oothio 
rampart.    M^moiies  de  rAcad^mie,  &&,  tom.  zzviii.  p.  444—462. 

**  II.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Feuples  de  TEuropc,  tom.  vi.  p.  407)  has 
cimoeived  a  strange  idea,  that  Alaviyus  was  the  same  person  as  tJl- 
phOas,  the  Gothic  bishop ;  and  that  tJlphilas,  the  grandson  of  a  Cap- 
padodan  captive,  became  a  temporal  prince  of  the  6oths. 

tt  Ammianus  (xxxL  3)  and  Joroandes  (de  Rebus  Greticis,  c.  24) 
describe  the  subversion  of  the  Gothic  empire  by  the  Huns. 

^  Hie  chronology  of  Ammianus  is  obscure  and  imperfect.  Tilleo 
mont  has  labored  to  clear  and  settle  the  annals  of  Valens. 


*  The  most  probable  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  this  land  is  that  of 
M.  Malte-Brun.  He  thinks  that  Cancaluid  is  the  territory  of  the  Caco 
mses,  placed  by  Ptolemy  Q.  iii  e.  8)  towards  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
•n  the  side  of  the  present  TransylTsnia,  and  therefore  the  canton  of  Ca- 
fars,  to  the  south  of  Hermanstadt,  the  capital  of  that  principality. 
Cauealand,  it  is  erident,  is  the  Gothic  form  of  these  different  names,  jg^ 
Martin,  if.  103- M. 
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Andoch  were  eirployed  to  watch,  from  a  secure  distnuee,  tiie 
hostile  designs  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  to  check  the  depre* 
dati  >ns  of  tlie  Saracens  and  Isaurians  ;  ^  to  enforce,  by  ai^* 
ments  more  prevalent  than  those  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
the  belief  of  the  Arian  theology ;  and  to  satisfy  his  anxious 
suspicions  by  the  promiscuous  execution  of  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty.  But  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  ma^t 
seriously  engaeed,  by  the  important  intelligence  which  he 
received  from  the  civil  and  military  officers  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  He  was  informed,  that  the 
North  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest ;  that  the  irruptioQ 
of  the  Huns,  an  luiknown  and  monstrous  race  of  savages,  had 
subverted  the  power  of  the  Goths ;  and  that  the  suppliant 
multitudes  of  that  warlike  nation,  whose  pride  was  now  hum- 
bled in  the  dust,  covered  a  space  of  many  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  With  outstretched  arms,  and  pathetic 
lamentations,  they  loudly  deplored  their  past  misfortunes  and 
their  present  danger;  acknowledged  that  their  only  hope  of 
safety  was  in  the  clemency  of  the  Boman  government ; 
and  most  solemnly  protested,  that  if  the  gracious  liberality 
of  the  emperor  would  permit  them  to  cultivate  the  waste 
lands  of  Thrace,  they  should  ever  hold  themselves  bound,  by 
strongest  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  to  guard  the  limits,  of  the  republic.  These  assurances 
were  confirmed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Goths,*  who  impa- 
tiently expected  from  the  mouth  of  Valens  an  answer  that 
must  finally  determine  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 
The  emperor  of  the  £ast  was  no  longer  guided  by  the  wis- 
dom and  authority  of  his  elder  brother,  whose  death  happened 
towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  as  the  distressful 
situation  of  the  Goths  required  an  instant  and  peremptory 
decision,  he  was  deprived  of  the  favorite  resource  of  feeble 
and  timid  minds,  who  consider  the  use  of  dilatory  and  am- 
biguous measures  as  the  most  admirable  efforts  of  consum- 
mate prudence.  As  long  as  the  same  passions  and  interests 
subsist  among  mankind,  the  questions  of  war  and  peace,  of 

**  Zosimua,  1.  It.  p.  223.  Sozomen,  I.  vi.  c.  88.  The  InaurianB, 
Sftch  winter,  infested  the  roads  oi  Asia  Minor,  as  &r  as  the  neijghbor* 
hood  of  Constantinople.  Basil,  Epibt.  ceL  spud  TiUemont,  Hist  des 
f^pereuxs,  torn.  v.  p.  106. 

*  Soaomsn  and  Philos'torgios  say  that  the  hishop  Ulphxlas  was  one  oC 
these  ambassadors. — M. 
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fiMtiee  and  policy,  which  were  debated  in  the  councils  of 
antiquity,  will  frequently  present  themselves  as  the  subject  of 
modem  deliberation.  But  the  most  experienced  statesmaii 
ef  Europe  has  never  been  summoned  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety, or  the  danger,  of  admitting,  or  rejecting,  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  Barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair  am; 
hunger  to  solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civilized 
nation.  When  that  important  proposition,  so  essentially  cob 
nected  with  the  public  safety,  was  referred  to  the  ministers 
of  Valens,  they  were  perplexed  and  divided  ;  but  they  soon 
acquiesced  in  die  flattering  sentiment  which  seemed  the  most 
favorable  to  the  pride,  the  indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their 
sovereign.  The  slaves,  who  were  decorated  with  the  titles 
of  pnefects  and  generals,  dissembled  or  disregarded  the  ter: 
fors  of  this  national  emigration  ;  so  extremely  different  from 
tibe  partial  and  accidental  colonies,  which  had  been  received 
on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire.  But  they  applauded 
the  liberality  of  fortune,  which  had  conducted,  from  the  most 
distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a  numerous  and  invincible 
army  of  strangers,  to  defend  the  throne  of  Valens ;  who 
might  now  add  to  the  royal  treasures  the  immense  sums  of 
gold  supplied  by  the  provincials  to  compensate  their  annual 
proportion  .of  recruits.  The  prayers  of  the  Goths  were 
granted,  and  their  service  was  accepted  by  the  Imperial 
court :  and  orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  civil 
and  military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  and  subsist^ice  of  a 
great  people,  till  a  proper  and  sufficient  territory  could  be 
allotted  for  their  future  residence.  The  liberality  of  the  em* 
peror  was  accompanied,  however,  with  two  harsh  and  rigor- 
ous conditions,  which  prudence  might  justify  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans  ;  but  which  distress  alone  could  extort  from  the 
mdignant  Goths.  Before  they  passed  the  Danube,  they  were 
required  to  deliver  their  arms  :  and  it  was  insisted,  that  their 
children  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  dispersed  through 
the  provinces  of  Asia  ;  where  they  might  be  civilized  by  the 
arts  of  education,  and  serve  as  hostages  to  secure  the  fidelity 
of  their  parents. 

During  the  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and  distant  negotiation, 
^e  impatient  Goths  made  some  rash  attempts  to  pass  the 
Danube,  without  the  permission  of  the  govemmentf  whose 
protection  they  had  implored.  Their  motions  were  strictly 
observed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  troops  which  were  statlouMd 
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along  the  river ;  and  their  foremost  detachments  were  defeatod 
with  considerable  slaughter ;  yet  such  were  the  timid  coun* 
cils  of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the  brave  officers  who  had 
served  their  country  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  were 
punished  by  the  loss  of  their  employments,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  loss  of  their  heads.  The  Imperial  mandate  was 
at  length  received  for  transporting  over  the  Danube  the 
whole  body  of  the  Gothic  nation  ;  ^  but  the  execution  of  this 
order  was  a  task  of  labor  and  difficulty.  The  stream  of  the 
Danube,  which  in  those  parts  is  above  a  mile  broad,^  had 
been  swelled  by  incessant  rains  ;  and  in  this  tumultuous  pas* 
sage,  many  were  swept  away,  and  drowned,  by  the  rapid 
violence  of  the  current.  A  large  fleet  of  vessels,  of  boats,  and 
of  canoes,  was  provided  ;  many  days  and  nights  they  passed 
and  repassed  with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  most  strenuous 
diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of  Valens,  that  not  a 
single  Barbarian,  of  those  who  were  reserved  to  subvert  the 
foundations  of  Rome,  should  be  left  on  the  opposite  shore.  It 
was  thought  expedient  that  an  accurate  account  should  be 
taken  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  persons  who  were  employed 
soon  desisted,  with  amazement  and  dismay,  from  the  prose* 
cution  of  the  endless  and  impracticable  task  :  ^^  and  the  prin- 
cipal historian  of  the  age  most  seriously  affirms,  that  tlie 
prcKJigious  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  which  had  so  long 
been  considered  as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity, 
were  now  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  evidence 
of  fact  and  experience.  A  probable  testimony  has  fixed  the 
number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at  two  hundred  thousand  men  *. 
and  if  we  can  venture  to  add  the  just  proportion  of  women, 

"^  The  passage  of  the  Danube  is  exposed  by  Ammianus,  (xxxi.  3,  4») 
Zosimus,  (L  iv.  p.  223,  224,)  Eunapius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  (p.  19»  20,) 
mid  Jomandes,  (c.  25,  26.)  Ammianus  declares  (c.  6)  that  he  means 
only,  ipsaa  rerum  digerere  summiUUea.  But  he  often  takes  a  false 
measure  of  their  importance ;  and  his  superfluous  prolixity  is  disa- 
greeably balanced  by  his  unseasonable  brevity. 

**  Chishull,  a  curious  traveller,  has  remarked  the  breadth  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  passed  to  the  south  of  Bucharest  near  the  conQux 
of  the  Argish,  (p.  77.)  He  admires  the  beauty  and  spontaneotti 
plenty  of  Mssia,  or  Bulgaria. 

^  Quem  si  scire  velit,  libyci  velit  sequoris  idem 

Discere  quam  multse  Zephyro  turbentur  harena. 
Ammianus  has  inserted,  in  his  prose,  these  lines  of  Vir^  (QAorno. 
L  ii.  105,)  originally  designed  by  the  poet  to  express  the  impossibiHty 
uf  numbering  the  different  sorts  of  vines.    See  Plin.  Hist.  Natob 

L  XIY.      ' 
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of  children,  and  of  slaves,  the  whole  mass  of  people  which 
composed  ^is  formidable  emigration,  must  have  amounted  to 
near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.  The 
children  of  the  Goths,  those  at  least  of  a  distinguished  rank 
were  separated  from  the  multitude.  They  were  conducted, 
without  delay,  to  the  distant  seats  assigned  for  their,  residence 
and  education  ;  and  as  the  numerous  train  of  hostages  or  cap- 
tives passed  through  the  cities,  their  gay  and  splendid  apparel, 
their  robust  and  martial  figure,  excited  the  surprise  and  envy 
of  the  Provincials.*  But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive 
to  the  Gvoths,  and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  was 
shamefully  eluded.  The  Barbarians,  who  considered  their 
%rms  as  the  ensigns  of  honor  and  the  pledges  of  safety,  were 
disposed  to  offer  a  price,  which  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Im 
perial  officers  was  easily  tempted  to  accept  To  preserve 
their  aims,  the  haughty  warriors  consented,  with  some  reluc- 
taqpe,  to  prostitute  Sieir  wives  or  their  daughters ;  the  charms 
of  a  beauteous  maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  secured  the  connivance 
of  the  inspectors  ;  who  sometimes  cast  an  eye  of  covetous- 
oess  on  the  fringed  carpets  and  linen  garments  of  their  new 
allies,^  or  who  sacrificed  their  duty  to  the  mean  consider- 
ation of  filling  their  farms  with  cattle,  and  their  houses  with 
slaves.  The  Goths,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  peifViuced 
to  enter  the  boats ;  and  when  their  strength  was  co/>.cted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  immense  camp  whicn  vas 
spread  over  the  plains  and  the  hills  of  the  JjCT/o:  >Is^*ia, 
assumed  a  threatening  and  even  hostile  aspect    L  do  lea  dcrd  of 

*  Eunapiiu  and  Zosimui  curiously  specify  th/yj  a^'ttr'.ps  of  Gothic 
wealth  and  luxury.  Yet  it  must  be  presuio  <-/.,  (Ixnt  *aev  wue  the 
manu&ctures  of  the  proyinces ;  which  the  Biyr^xiaus  iiad  ar^uired 
•a  the  spcnla  of  war ;  or  as  the  gifts,  or  merchr  /vdiiie,  of  peace. 


*  A  very  curious,  but  obscure,  passage  of  I  anapius,  rppears  to  me  to 
hsTC  been  misunderstood  br  M.  Mai,  to  whom  ire  owe  iU,  liscoTerr.  The 
substance  is  as  follows :  *<  The  Goths  transpor  ;ed  over  the  river  their  native 
deities,  with  their  priests  of  both  sexes ;  bu  •  concermiig  their  rites  they 
maintained  a  deep  and  '  adamantine  silence  '  To  the  Romans  they  pre- 
tended to  be  generally  Christians,  and  placed  certain  persons  to  represent 
bishopa  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on  their  v  ogons.  Tnere  was  even  among 
them  a  sort  of  what  are  called  monks,  pennons  whom  it  was  not  difficult  to 
mimic ;  it  was  enough  to  wear  black  raiment,  to  be  wicked,  and  held  in 
rsspect,  wp^^U  rt  c7v«i  «ai  viortbtaOai.**  (Eunapius  hated  the  "  black-robed 
monks,"  as  appears  in  another  passage,  with  the  cordial  detestation  of  s 
heathen  philosopher.)  **  Thus,  while  they  faithfully  but  sficretly  adhered 
to  their  own  religion,  the  Romans  were  weak  enough  to  suppose  them 
psrfect  Christians.      Mai,  277.    Eunapius  in  Niebuhr,  82.      M.    • 
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ike  Ostrogoths,  Alatheus  and  Saphraz,  the  guardians  of  theiir 
infant  king,  appeared  aoon  aftenftards  on  the  Northern  banks 
of  the  Danube ;  and  immediately  despatched  their  ambos- 
aadors  to  tlie  court  of  Antioch,  to  solicit,  with  the  same  pro* 
fessions  of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  the  same  favor  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  suppliant  Visigoths.  The  absolute  refu* 
sal  of  Valens  suspended  their  progress,  and  discovered  the 
repentance,  the  suspicions,  and  the  fears,  of  the  Imperial 
council. 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  nation  of  Barbarians 
required  the  firmest  temper,  and  the  most  dexterous  manage- 
ment. The  daily  subsistence  of  near  a  million  of  extraor- 
dinary subjects  could  be  supplied  only  by  constant  and  skilful 
diligence,  and  might  continually  be  interrupted  by  mistake  or 
accident  The  insolence,  or  the  indignation,  of  the  Goths,  if 
diey  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects  either  of  fear 
or  of  contempt,  might  urge  them  to  the  most  desperate 
extremities ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  prudence,  as  well  as  the  integrity,  of  the  generals  of 
Valens.  At  this  important  crisis,  the  military  government  of 
Thrace  was  exercised  by  Lupicinus  and  Maximus,  in  whose 
venal  minds  the  slightest  hope  of  private  emolument  out- 
weighed every  consideration  of  public  advantage  ;  and  whose 
guilt  was  only  alleviated  by  their  incapacity  of  discerning  the 
pernicious  effects  of  their  rash  and  criminal  administration. 
Instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  their  sovereign,  and  satisfy- 
ing, with  decent  liberality,  the  demands  of  the  Goths,  they 
levied  an  ungenerous  and  oppressive  tax  on  the  wants  of 
die  hungry  Barbarians.  The  vilest  food  was  sold  at  an 
extravagant  price  ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome  and  sub- 
stantial provisions,  the  markets  were  filled  with  the  flesh  of 
dogs,  and  of  unclean  animals,  who  had  died  of  disease.  To 
obtain  the  valuable  acquisition  of  a  pound  of  bread,  the 
Goths  resigned  the  possession  of  an  expensive,  though  ser- 
viceable, slave ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was  greedily 
purchased  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  useless  metal.^ 

^  Deegm  librat ;  the  word  silver  miist  bo  understood.  Jomandei 
betrays  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  Goth.  The  servile  Greeks, 
Sunapius  *  and  Zosimus,  disguise  the  Roman  oppression,  and  eze- 


•  A  new  passage  from  the  historr  of  Eunapius  is  nearer  to  the  truth 
'*  It  appeared  to  our  commanders  a  legitimate  source  of  sain  to  be  bribed 
by  the  Barbarians :  x/p^of  airoit  /6tficci  yi^^aiov  t6  ^w^oreiarai  irofii  rdy  nXt 
«(wv."    Edit  Niebuhr,  p.  82.— M. 
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When  their  pvo|perty  was  exhausted,  they  continued   this 
necessaiy  trafiic  by  the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  love  of  freedom,  which  animated  every 
Gothic  breast,  they  submitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim,  that 
it  was  better  for  their  children  to  be  maintained  in  a  servile 
condition,  than  to  pensh  in  a  state  of  wretched  and  helpless 
independence.    The  most  lively  resentment  is  excited  by  the 
tyranny  of  pretended  benefactors,  who  sternly  exact  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  they  have  (asnoelied  by  subsequent  inju* 
Ties :  a  spirit  of  discontent  insensibly  arose  in  the  camp  of 
the  Barbarians,  who  plesded,  without  success,  the  merit  of  their 
patient  and  dutiful  behavior ;  snd  loudly  complained  of  the 
iuhospitable  treatment  which  they  had  received  firom  |heir 
new  allies.     They  beheld  around  them  the  wealth  and  plenty 
of  a  fertile  province,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  suffered  the 
intolerable  hardships  of  artificial  fomine.    But  the  means  of 
relief,  and  even  of  revenge,  were  in  their  hands  ;  since  the 
rapQciousness  of  their  tyrants  had  left  to  an  injured  people 
the  possession  and  the  use  of  arms.     The  clamors  of  a  mul- 
titude, untaught  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  announced  the 
first  symptoms  of  resistance,  and  alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty 
minds  of  Lupicinus  and  Maximus.     Those  cndty  ministers, 
who  substituted  the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the 
wise  and  salutary  councils  of  general  policy,  attempted  to 
remove  the  Groths  from  their  dangerous  station  on  the  fron* 
tiers  of  the  empire  ;  and  to  disperse  them,  in  sepamte  quar* 
ters  of  cantonment,  through  the  interior  provinces.    As  they 
were  conscious  how  ill  they  had  deserved  the  respect,  or  con- 
fidence, of  the  Barbaiians,  they  diligently  collected,  from 
every  side,  a  military  force,  that  might  urge  the  tardy  and 
reluctant  march  of  a  people,  who  had  not  yet  renounced  the 
title,  or  the  duties,  of  Roman  subjects.     But  the  generals  of 
Valens,  while  their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the  dis- 
contented  Visigoths,  imprudently  disarmed  the  ships  and  the 
fortifications  which  constituted  the  defence  of  the  Danube. 
The  fatal  oversight  was  observed,  and  improved,  by  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax,  who  anxiously  watched  the  favorable  moment 
of  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Huns.     By  the  help  of 


erate  the  perfidy  of  the  Barbarians.  Ammianus,  a  patriot  historian, 
•lightly^  and  relactaatly,  touches  on  the  odious  subject.  Jerom»  vrho 
wrote  abnost  on  the  spot,  is  fsir,  though  concise.  Per  ayaritlaoi 
li^yiTwi  dizcis,  ad  rebeUionem  fame  coaeti  sunt,  (in  Chron.^ 
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•uch  rafld  and  vessels  as  could  be  hastilj  procared,  the  leaders 
of  the  Ostrogoths  transported,  without  opposition,  their  king 
and  their  army ;  and  boldly  fixed  a  hostile  and  independent 
camp  on  the  territories  of  the  empire.^^ 

Under  the  name  of  Judges,  Alavivus  and  Fritigem  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war;  and  the 
authority  which  they  derived  from  their  birth  was  ratified  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  nation.  In  a  season  of  tranquillity, 
their  power  might  have  been  equal,  as  well  as  their  rank; 
but,  as  soon  as  their  countrymen  were  exasperated  by  hunger 
and  oppression,  the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigem  assumed  the 
military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to  exercise  for  the 
public  welfare.  He  restrained  the  impatient  spirit  of  the 
Visigoths  till  the  injuries  and  the  insults  of  their  tyrants  should 
justify  their  resistance  in  the  opinion  of  mankind :  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  any  solid  advantages  for  the 
empty  praise  of  justice  and  moderation.  Sensible  of  the 
beneHts  which  would  result  from  the  union  of  the  Grothic 
powers  under  the  same  standard,  he  secretly  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  while  he  professed  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman  generals,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  slow  marches  towards  Marcianopolis,  the  capital 
of  the  Lower  Mesia,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  banks  of 
ihe  Danube.  On  that  fatal  spot,  the  fiames  of  discord  and 
mutual  hatred  burst  forth  into  a  dreadful  conflagration.  Lu- 
picinus  had  invited  the  Grothic  chiefs  to  a  splendid  eotertiun- 
meht;  and  their  martial  train  remained  under  arms  at  the 
entrance  of  the  palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city  were  strictl  j 
guarded,  and  the  Barbarians  were  sternly  excluded  from  the 
use  of  a  plentiful  market,  to  which  they  asserted  their  equal 
claim  of  subjects  and  allies.  Their  humble  prayers  were 
rejected  with  insolence  and  derision;  and  as  their  patience 
was  now  exhausted,  the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths, 
were  aoon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  altercation  and 
angry  reproaches.  A  blow  was  imprudently  given ;  a  sword 
was  hastily  drawn ;  and  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt  in  this 
accidental  quarrel  became  the  signal  of  a  long  and  destru<v 
tive  war.  In  the  midst  of  noise  and  brutal  intemperance. 
Lupicinus  was  informed,  by  a  secret  messenger,  that  many 
of  his  soldiers  were  slain,  and  despoiled  of  their  arms ;  and 
as  he  was  already  inflamed  by  wine,  and  oppressed  by  sleep, 

"^  Aintiiianus,  xxxi.  4,  6. 
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he  mned  a  rasii  commar  i,  that  their  death  should  be  revenged 
b>  the  massacre  of  the  guards  of  Fritigem  and  Alavivus.  The 
clamorous  shouts  and  dying  groans  apprised  Fritigem  of  hit 
extreme  danger  ;  and,  as  he  possessed  the  calm  and  intrepid 
tpint  of  a  hero,  he  saw  that  he  was  lost  if  he  allowed  a 
moment  of  deliberation  to  the  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured 
him.     ^^  A  trifling  dispute,*'  said  the  Gothic  leader,  with  a 
firm  but  gentle  tone  of  voice,  ^  appears  to  have  arisen  be* 
tween  the  two  nations ;  but  it  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  unless  the  tumult  is  immediately 
pacified  by  the  assurance  of  our  safety,  and  the  authority  of 
our  preaence/*     At  these  words,  Fritigem  and   his  com- 
panions drew  their  swords,  opened  their  passage  through  the 
ooresisUng  crowd,  which  filled  the  palace,  the  streets,  and  the 
gates,  of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  hastily 
vanished   from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Romans.     The 
generals  oi  the  Goths  were  saluted,  bv  the  fierce  and  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  camp ;  war  was  mstantly  resolved,  and 
the.  resolution  was  executed  without  delay  :  the  banners  of 
the  nation  were  displayed  according  to  the  custom  of  theii 
ancestors ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  harsh  and  mourn- 
ful music  of  the  Barbarian  trumpetJ^     The  weak  and  guilty 
Lupicinus,  who  had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglected  to 
destroy,  and  who  still  presumed  to  despise,  his  formidable 
enemy,  marched  against  the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  such  a 
military  force  as  could  be  collected  on  this  sudden  emergency. 
The  Barbarians  expected  his  approach  about  nine  miles  from 
Marcianopolis  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  talents  of  the  genera) 
were  found  to  be  of  more  prevailing  efficacy  than  the  weap« 
ons  and  discipline  of  the  troops.     The  valor  of  the  Goths  was 
so  ably  directed  by  the  genius  of  Fritigem,  that  they  broke, 
by  a  close  and  vigorous  attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
leg'ons.     Lupicinus  left  his  arms  and  standards,  his  tribunes 

n  VexUUs  de  more  sublatis,  attditisque  triate  naumtibus  cknmei^. 
Ammian.  xxxi.  6.  These  are  the  rauca  comua  of  Claudian,  (in  Rufla 
ii.  67 J  the  large  horns  of  the  Uri,  or  wild  bull ;  such  as  have  been 
more  recently  used  by  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Uri  and  Undcrwald. 
(Simler  de  RepubKcA  Helvet.  1.  ii.  p.  201.  edit  Fuselin.  Tigur.  1784.) 
Tlieir  miUtary  born  la  finely,  though  perhaps  casually,  introduced  in 
an  original  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Nancy,  (A.  D.  1477.)  "Attendant 
le  combat  le  dit  cor  fut  com^  par  trois  fois,  tant  que  le  vent  du  souffler 

rmvoit  durer:  ce  qui  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Bourgoigne ;  cartUjd 
Morat  Pavoit  owf,"    (See  the  Pieces  .Tustiflcatives  in  the  4to.  editlcm 
of  FhlHppe  de  Comlnes,  torn,  iii  p.  498.  \ 
TOL.  UI.  4 
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uid  bis  bravest  soidieTS,  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  their  um» 
less  courage  served  only  to  protect  the  ignominious  fliglit  ni 
their  leader.  ^*  That  successful  day  pui  in  end  to  the 
iistress  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  security  ot  the  Romans  : 
Jrom  that  day,  the  Goths,  renouncing  the  precarious  condition 
of  strangers  and  exiles,  assumed  the  character  of  citizens  and 
masters,  claimed  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  possessors  of 
land,  and  held,  in  their  own  right,  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Danube.**  Such  are 
the  words  of  the  Gothic  historian,^^  who  celebrates,  with  nide 
eloquence,  the  glory  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  dominion 
of  the  Barbarians  was  exercised  only  for  the  purposes  of 
rapine  and  destruction.  As  they  had  been  deprived,  by  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor,  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature 
and  the  fair  intercourse  of  social  life,  they  retaliated  the 
injustice  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire ;  and  the  crimes  of 
Lupicinus  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful  hus- 
bandmen of  Thrace,  the  conflagration  of  their  villages,  and 
the  massacre,  or  captivity,  of  Uieir  innocent  families.  The 
report  of  the  Grothic  victory  was  soon  diffused  over  the  ad» 
*acent  country  ;  and  while  it  filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans 
with  terror  and  dismay,  their  own  Imsty  imprudence  con- 
iributed  to  increase  the  forces  of  Fritigern,  and  the  calamities 
of  the  province.  Some  time  before  the  great  emigration,  a 
numerous  body  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Suerid  and 
Colias,  had  been  received  into  the  protection  and  service  of 
the  empire.73  They  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Ha- 
drianople ;  but  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  anxious  to  remove 
them  beyond  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  from  the  danger- 
ous temptation  which  might  so  easily  be  communicated  by  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  success,  of  their  countrymen.  The 
respectful  submission  with  which  they  yielded  to  the  order  of 
their  march,  might  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity  ; 
and  their  moderate  request  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  pro- 
visions, and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days,  was  expressed  in 
the  most  dutiful  terms.  But  the  first  magistrate  of  Hadntu*  ' 
ople,  incensed  by  some  disorders  which  had  bee  a  committod 
at  his  country-house,  refused  this  indulgence ;  and  arming 

^  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Getlcis,  c  26,  p.  648,  edit  Grot.  Iiiese 
tplendidi  panni  (they  are  oomparativoly  such^  are  undoubtedly  tran- 
•cribed  from  Uie  larg^er  biitones  of  Priacus,  Ablaviua,  or  Caaaiodorua. 

^  Cum  populia  suia  longe  ante  auscepti.  We  are  igi  orat  t  of  tha 
preciae  dat»^  Rnd  ci} 'mJw  oatancef*  of  their  tranamigratina 
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•gaiiMl  the  JA  the  .^habitants  and  maaufacturen  g(  a  popialoui 
city,  he  urged,  witlr.  hostile  tbreata,  their  instaat  departure. 
The  Barbariaos  atocd  silent  and  amazed,  till  they  were  ezaa* 
pcrated  by  the  insulting  clamors,  and  missile  weapons,  of  thf 
populace  :  but  when  patience  or  contempt  was  fatigued,  they 
cruslied  the  undisciplined  multitude,  inflicted  many  a  shame- 
ful wound  on  the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies,  and  despoiled 
them  of  the  splendid  armor,^^  which  they  were  unworthy  to 
bear.  The  resemblance  of  their  sufierings  and  their  actions 
soon  united  this  victorious  detachment  to  the  nation  of  the 
Visigoths :  the  troops  of  Coiias  and  Suerid  expected  the 
approach  of  the  great  Fritigem,  ranged  themselves  under  his 
standard,  and  signalized  their  ardor  in  the  siege  of  lladriano- 
ple<.  But  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  informed  the  Bar- 
barians, that  in  the  attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the  efforts 
of  unskilful  courage  are  seldom  efiectual.  Their  general 
acknowledged  his  error,  raised  the  siege,  declared  that  *'*'  he 
was  at  peace  with  stone  walls,'^  ^^  and  revenged  his  disap* 
pointment  on  the  adjacent  country.  He  accepted,  with 
pleasure,  the  useful  reenforcement  of  hardy  workmen,  who 
labored  in  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,^^  for  the  emolument,  and 
under  the  lash,  of  an  unfeeling  master :  ^^  and  these  new 
associates  conducted  the  Barbarians,  through  the  secret  paths, 
to  the  most  sequestered  places,  which  had  been  chosen  to 
secure  the  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  and  the  magazines  of  corn. 
With  the  assistance  of  such  guides,  nothing  could  remain 
impervious  or  inaccessible  ;  resistance  was  fatal ;  flight  was 
impracticable ;  and  the  pauent  submission  of  helpless  inno- 

'^  An  Imperial  maau£Mstare  of  sbielda,  frc,  was  established  at 
Hadrianople ;  and  the  populace  were  headed  by  the  FaMc$n»9tf  or 
workmen.    (Vales,  ad  Ammian.  xxxL  6.) 

^  Pacem  sibi  esse  cum  parietibus  memorans.    Ammian.  xxxi.  7. 

"  These  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the  Bessi,  in  the  ridge  of 
mountains,  the  Rhodope,  that  runs  between  Philippi  and  Philippop- 
olis ;  two  Macedonian  cities,  which  derived  their  name  and  origm 
from  the  father  of  Alexander.  From  the  mines  of  Thraoe  he  annuuly 
received  the  value,  not  the  weight,  of  a  thousand  talents,  (200,000/.,^ 
a  revenue  which  paid  the  phalanx,  and  corrupted  the  orators  of 
Greece.  See  Diodor.  Siculus,  tom.  ii.  L  xvL  p.  88,  edit.  Wesaeling. 
Qodefroy's  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  tom.  iii.  p.  496. 
Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  L  p.  676,  857.  D'Anville,  Qeogra- 
phie  Andenne,  torn,  i  p.  336. 

"^  As  thoes  unhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Valens  had  enacted 
«evei«  laws  tc  drag  t&iai  from  their  hiding-plaoes.  Cod.  Theodosian 
b  «.  ttU  six-  leg  d>  7. 
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&ime  s<}]dom  found  mercy  from  the  Barbarian  conqueixMV  la 
the  course  of  these  depredations,  a  great  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  sold  into  captivity,  were 
restored  to  the  embraces  of  their  afflicted  parents ;  but  these 
tender  interviews,  which  might  have  revived  and  cherished 
in  their  minds  some  sentiments  of  humanity,  tended  only  to 
stimulate  their  native  fierceness  by  the  desire  of  revenge. 
They  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to  the  complaints  of  their 
captive  children,  who  had  suffered  the  most  cruel  indignities 
from  the  lustful  or  angry  passions  of  their  masters,  and  the 
same  cruelties,  the  same  indignities,  were  severely  retaliated 
on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Romans.^' 

T  id  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  ministers  had  introduced 
into  Jie  heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies ;  but  the  Vis* 
igoths  might  even  yet  have  been  reconciled,  by  the  manly  con- 
fession of  past  errors,  and  the  sincere  performance  of  former 
engagements.  These  healing  and  temperate  measures  seemed 
to  concur  with  the  timorous  disposition  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
East :  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens  was  brave ;  and  his 
unseasonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  subjects. 
He  declared  his  intention  of  marching  from  Antioch  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  subdue  this  dangerous  rebellion ;  and,  as  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  he  solicit- 
ed the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian,  who 
commanded  all  the  forces  of  the  West.  The  veteran  troops 
were  hastily  recalled  from  the  defence  of  Armenia ;  that  im- 
portant frontier  was  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  Sapor ; 
and  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war  was  intrusted, 
during  the  absence  of  Valens,  to  his  lieutenants  Trajan  and 
Profuturus,  two  generals  who  indulged  themselves  in  a  very 
false  and  favorable  opinion  of  their  own  abilities.  On  their 
arrival  in  Thrace,  they  were  joined  by  Richomer,  count  of  the 
domestics  ;  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  West,  that  marched  un- 
der his  banner,  were  composed  of  the  Gallic  legions,  reduced 
indeed,  by  a  spirit  of  desertion,  to  the  vain  appearances  of 
strength  and  numbers.  In  a  council  of  war,  which  was  in- 
fluenced by  pride,  rather  than  by  reason,  it  was  resolved  to 
seek,  and  to  encounter,  the  Barbarians,  who  lay  encamped  in 
the  spacious  and  fertile  meadows,  near  the  most  southern  of 

^  See  Ammianus,  xxxi.  6,  6.  The  historian  of  the  Gothic  wai 
jmn  time  and  space,  Sy  an  unseasonable  recapitidation  of  the  ancien* 
httoads  of  the  Barbarians. 
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tbe  afz  mouths  o.*  the  Danube.^  Their  camp  was  surrounded 
by  the  usual  fortification  of  wagons ;  ^  and  the  Barbarians 
■ecUre  within  the  vast  circle  of  the  enclosure,  enjoyed  the 
fruitB  of  thoir  valor,  and  the  spoib  of  the  province.  In  the 
midst  of  riotous  intemperance,  the  watchful  Fritigem  observed 
the  motions,  and  penetrated  the  designs,  of  the  Romans.  He 
perceived,  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  continually 
increasing :  and,  as  he  understood  their  intention  of  attacking 
his  rear,  as  soon  as  the  scaici^  of  forage  should  oblige  him 
to  remove  his  cam7.,  he  recalled  to  their  standard  his  predatory 
detachments,  which  covered  the  adjacent  country.  As  soon 
as  they  descried  the  flaming  beacons,^^  they  obeyed,  with 
incredible  speed,  the  signal  ot  their  leader :  the  camp  was 
filled  with  the  martial  crowd  of  Barbarians ;  their  impatient 
clamors  demanded  the  battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was 
approved  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  chiefs.  The 
evening  was  ali^ady  far  advanced  ;  and  the  two  armies  pre* 
pared  themselves  for  the  approaching  combat,  which  was 
deferred  only  till  the  dawn  of  day.  While  Uie  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms,  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  Goths  was 
confirmed  by  the  mutual  obligation  of  a  solemn  oath ;  and  as 
they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  rude  songs,  which 
celebrated  the  glory  of  their  forefathers,  were  mingled  with 
their  fierce  and  dissonant  outcries,  and  opposed  to  the  arti- 
ficial harmony  of  the  Roman  shout  Some  military  skill  wa» 
displayed  by  Fritigem  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  command- 
tng  eminence ;  but  the  bloody  conflict,  which  began  and  r  nded 
with  the  light,  was  maintained  on  either  side,  by  the  personal 
and  obstinate  eflbrts  of  strength,  valor,  and  agility.  The 
legions  of  Armenia  supported  their  fame  in  arms ;  but  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile  muU 

""  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  226,  227,  edit.  Wesselin^)  marks 
t^  situation  of  this  place  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Tomi,  Ovid's 
exile ;  and  the  name  of  Salioet  (the  willows)  expresses  the  nature  of 
the  soil. 

»  This  circle  of  wagons,  the  Carragot  was  the  usual  fortification 
of  the  Barbarians.  (Vcectius  de  Re  Militari,  L  iii.  c.  10.  Valesius 
ad  Ammian.  xxxi.  7.)  'fiie  practice  and  the  name  were  preserved  by 
their  descendants  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Charroyt 
which  surrounded  the  Os^  is  a  word  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Frois- 
mrd,  or  Comines. 

*'  Statim  ut  acconsi  malleoli.    I  have  tised  the  literal  sense  of  re^ 
orches  or  beacons ;  but  I  almost  suspect,  that  it  is  only  one  of  those 
turgid  metaphoEi^  those  iislse  omaiiients,  that  perpetually  diafigurt 
4ie  stT^^  of  Ammianus. 
4* 
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titude :  the  left  wug  of  the  Romans  was  thiowH.  into  disorder 
and  thv  field  was  strewed  with  their  mangled  oaroaases.  Th» 
partial  defeat  was  balanced,  however,  by  partial  success ;  and 
when  the  two  armies,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated 
to  their  respective  camps,  neither  of  them  could  claim  the 
honors,  or  the  effei^ts,  of  a  decisive  victory.  The  real  loss 
was  more  severely  felt  by  the  Romans,  in  proportion  to  the 
■mallness  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  Goths  were  so  deeply 
confounded  and  dismayed  by  this  vigorous,  and  perhaps 
unexpected,  resistance,  that  they  remained  seven  days  within 
the  circle  of  their  fortifications.  Such  funeral  rites,  as  ,hB 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  would  admit,  were  pio«isly 
discharged  to  some  officers  of  distinguished  rank;  but  the 
indiscriminate  vulgar  was  left  unburied  on  the  plain.  Their 
iesh  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey,  who  in  that 
age  enjoyed  very  frequent  and  delicious  feasts ;  and  several 
years  afterwards  the  white  and  naked  bones,  wiaah  covered 
Uie  wide  extent  of  the  fields,  presented  to  the  ey«»ef  Ammia* 
BUS  a  dreadful  monument  of  the  battle  of  Salices,^ 

The  progress  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  the  doubt* 
ful  event  of  that  bloody  day;  and  the  Imperial  generals, 
whose  army  would  have  been  consumed  by  the  repetition  of 
such  a  contest,  embraced  the  more  rational  plan  of  destroy* 
ing  the  Barbarians  by  the  wants  and  pressure  of  their  own 
multitudes.  They  prepared  to  confine  the  Visigoths  in  the 
narrow  angle  of  land  between  fhe  Danube,  the  desert  of 
Scythia,  and  the  mountains  of  HsBmus,  till  their  strength  and 
spirit  should  be  insensibly  wasted  by  the  inevitable  operation  of 
famine.  The  design  was  prosecuted  with  some  conduct  and 
success:  the  Barbarians  had  almost  exhausted  their  own 
magazines,  and  the  harvests  of  the  country ;  and  the  diligence 
of  Satuminus,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  was  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  strength,  and  to  contract  the  extent,  of 
the  Roman  fortifications.  His  labors  were  interrupted  by  the 
alarming  intelligence,  that  new  swarms  of  Barbarians  had 
pa&sod  the  unguarded  Danube,  either  to  support  the  cause,  or 

**  Indicaat  nunc  usque  albeates  oasibuB  oampL  Ammian.  xxxL  T. 
The  histonaa  might  have  viewed  these  plains,  either  as  a  sold&er,  or 
as  a  traveller.  But  his  modesty  has  suppressed  the  adventures  o^  his 
own  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  JiUian. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  he  quitted  the  service*  and  retired 
lio  Bome  where  he  i^peata  to  ha^e  composed  his  History  o£  has  Owo 
rimes. 
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10  imitate  the  essmple,  of  Fritigem.  The  just  appfehention, 
ihot  he  himaelf  might  be  surrounded,  and  overwhelmed,  by 
Ikm  arms  of  hostile  and  unknown  nations,  compelled  Satumi* 
nus  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  the  in* 
dignant  Visigoths,  breaking  from  their  confinement,  satiated 
tbeir  hunger  and  revenge  by  the  repeated  devastation  of  the 
fruitful  country,  which  extends  above  three  hundred  milefc 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Straits  of  the  Helles* 
p(»t.^  The  sagacious  Fritigem  had  successfully  appealea 
to  the  paasimis,  as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of  his  Baiharian 
allies ;  and  the  love  of  rapine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome,  sec* 
imded,  or  even  prevented,  the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors 
.He  cemented  a  strict  and  useful  alliance  with  the  great  body 
of  his  countrymen,  who  obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  as  the 
guardians  of  their  infant  king :  the  long  animosity  o£  rival 
tribes  was  suspended  by  the  sense  of  their  common  interest ; 
the  independent  part  of  the  nation  was  associated  under  one 
standard ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have 

S 'elded  to  the  superior  genius  of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths. 
e  obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  Taifalse,*  whose  raiU 
ttary  renown  was  disgraced  and  polluted  by  the  public  infamy 
of  their  domestic  manners.  Every  youth,  on  his  entrance 
into  the  worid,  was  united  by  the  ties  of  honorable  friendship, 
and  brutal  love,  to  some  warrior  of  the  tribe ;  nor  could  he 
hope  to  be  released  from  this  unnatural  connection,  till  he  had 
approved  his  manhood  by  slaying,  in  single  combat,  a  huge 
bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest.^     But  the  most  powerful 

**  Ammlsn.  zxxL  8, 

^  Hanc  Taifiilomm  gentom  tiupein,et  obscens  vitce  flsgitiisits 
•odpunitf  rnezsam ;  ut  apud  eoB  nefandi  ooncubit6s  fioedere  copulen- 
tur  mares  pubercs,  setatis  viriditatem  in  eorum  pollutis  usibus  con- 
tamptarL  Porro,  siqui  iam  adultua  aprum  exceperit  aolus,  vel  intere- 
nit  umun  iTnmnnftin,  ooUuTione  liberatur  inoeatL    Ammiaa.  zxxL  0. 


*  The  Taifale,  who  at  this  period  inhabited  the  country  which  now  forma 
the  prineipality  of  Wallaohia,  were,  in  my  opinion,  the  laai  remains  of  the 
ffreat  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Dbcians,  TDaci  or  Dahie,)  which  has  given 
Us  name  to  these  regions,  oTer  which  they  nad  ruled  so  long.  The  Taifals 
passed  with  the  Ooths  into  the  territonr  of  the  empire.  A  great  numbei 
4t  them  entered  the  Roman  service,  ana  were  quartered  in  different  proT 
bees.  Thev  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii.  There  was  a  consid 
trable  body  in  the  country  of  the  Pictavi,  now  Poithou.  They  long  retained 
tLeir  manners  and  language,  and  caused  the  name  of  the  Tbeofalgicua 
pagus  to  be  given  to  the  district  they  inhabited.  Two  places  in  the 
department  of  La  Yend^,  Tifianges,  and  La  Tiffiirdi^re,  still  preserve  evi- 
leat  tnuses  of  this  denomination.    St  Martin,  iv.  118.  — M. 
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auxiliaries  of  lie  Goths  were  drawn  from  the  camp  of  Umms 
enemies  who  had  expelled  them  from  their  native  seats.  The 
loose  subordination,  and  extensive  possessions,  of  the  Hune 
and  the  Alani,  delayed  the  conquests,  and  distracted  the  coun- 
cils, of  that  victorious  people.  Several  of  the  hords  were 
allured  by  the  liberal  promises  of  Fritigem ;  and  the  rapid 
cavalry  of  Scythia  added  weight  and  energy  to  the  steady  and 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.  The  Sarmatians, 
who  could  never  forgive  the  successor  of  Valentinian,  enjoyed 
and  increased  the  general  confusion ;  and  a  seasonable  irrup- 
tion of  the  Alemanni,  into  the  provinces  of  Graul,  engaged 
the  attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of  the  emperor  of  the 
We8t.8« 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveniences  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  palace,  was 
sensibly  felt  in  their  correspondence  with  their  hostile  coun- 
trymen ;  to  whom  they  imprudently,  or  maliciously,  revealed 
the  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  soldier,  of  the  life- 
guards of  Gratian,  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni,  and  of 
die  tribe  of  the  Lientienses,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Lake  of 
Constance.  SOme  domestic  business  obliged  him  to  request 
a  leave  of  absence.  In  a  short  visit  to  his  family  and 
friends,  he  was  exposed  to  their  curious  inquiries :  and  the 
vanity  of  the  loquajious  soldier  tempted  him  to  display  hia 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and  the 
designs  of  his  master.  The  intelligence,  that  Gratian  was 
preparing  to  lead  the  military  force  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  West, 
to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Valens,  pointed  out  to  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  Alemanni  the  moment,  and  the  mode,  of  a 
BUGtoessful  invasion.  The  enterprise  of  some  light  detach- 
ments, who,  in  the  month  of  February,  passed  the  Rhine  upon 
the  ice,  was  the  prelude  of  a  more  important  war.  The  bold- 
est hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps  of  conquest,  outweighed  the 
considerations  of  timid  prudence,  or  national  faith.  Every 
forest,  and  every  village,  poured  forth  a  band  of  hardy  adven- 
turers ;  and  the  great  army  of  the  Alemanni,  which,  on  theii 

Ainons  the  Greeks,  likewise,  more  especially  among  the  CretanSt 
the  holy  bands  of  friendship  were  confirmed,  and  sufiied,  by  unnat- 
ural love. 

"*  Ammian.  xxxL  8,  9.  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  26)  enxunerates  the  na- 
tions, and  marks  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty  years.  This  epistle  *a 
Heliodoms  was  composed  in  the  year  397,  (Tillemont,  Mibm,  Eo<dM 
torn.  xii.  p.  645.) 
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» was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  men  by  the  fean 
the  people  was  afterwards  magnified  to  the  number  of 
aeven^  thousand  by  the  vain  and  credulous  flattery  of  the 
Imperiai  court  The  legions,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
march  into  Pannonia,  were  immediately  recalled,  or  detained, 
for  the  defence  of  Gaul ;  the  military  command  was  divided 
between  Nanienus  and  Meliobaudes ;  and  the  youthful  em* 
peior,  though  he  respected  the  long  experience  and  sober 
wisdom  of  the  former,  was  much  more  inclined  to  admire 
and  to  follow,  the  martial  ardor  of  his  colleague ;  who  was 
allowed  to  unite  the  incompatible  characters  of  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Priarius, 
king  of  the  Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  by  the 
same  headstrong  valor ;  and  as  their  troops  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  their  leaders,  they  met,  they  saw,  they  encoun 
tered,  each  other,  near  the  town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colmar,^ 
in  the  plains  of  Alsace.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  justly 
ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons,  and  well-practised  evolutions 
of  the  Roman  soldiers ;  the  Alemanni,  who  long  maintained 
their  ground,  were  slaughtered  with  unrelenting  fury ;  five 
thousand  only  of  the  Barbarians  escaped  to  the  woods  and 
mountains ;  and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of 
battle  saved  him  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  who  are 
alwajTs  disposed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or  policy,  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful war.  After  this  signal  victory,  which  secured  the 
peace  of  Gaul,  and  asserted  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms 
the  emperor  Gratian  appeared  to  proceed  without  delay  on 
his  Eastern  expedition ;  but  as  he  approached  the  confines  of 
the  Alemanni,  he  suddenly  inclined  to  the  left,  surprised  them 
by  his  unexpected  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  boldly  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Barbarians  opposed  to 
his  progress  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  of  courage ;  and  still 
Goottnued  to  retreat,  from  one  hill  to  another,  tSl  they  were 
satisfied,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the  power  and  perseverance 
qi  their  enemies.  Their  submission  was  accepted  as  a  proof, 
0ot  indeed  of  their  sincere  repentance,  but  of  their  actual 

*"  The  field  of  battle,  Argmtatria  or  Argentovarith  is  accurately  fixed 
W  H.  D'Anville  (Notice  de  TAncieime  Qaule,  p.  96 — 99)  at  twenty- 
ftzee  Oallic  leagues,  or  thirty-four  and  a  half  Roman  miles  to  the 
•Ottth  of  Straabuiq^.  From  its  ruins  the  adjacent  town  of  Cobnar  baa 
amen.*  . 

*  UiB  rather  Hoibanr,  on  tbe  risht  bank  of  the  Blver  III  opponte  to 
C^koMt.    Vrom  Schoepmn,  Alsatta  niustrata.    St.  Martin,  i^   l2l.— M. 
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dittrem :  and  a  select  number  of  their  brave  and  robiwl  yoiitfa 
was  exacted  from  the  faithless  nation,  as  the  most  substantial 
pledge  of  their  future  moderation.  The  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire, who  had  so  often  experienced  that  the  Alemanni  co'iid 
neither  be  subdued  by  arms,  nor  restrained  by  treaties,  might 
not  promise  themselves  any  solid  or  lasting  tranquillity :  but 
they  discovered,  in  the  virtues  of  their  young  sovereign,  the 
prospect  of  a  long  and  auspicious  reign.  When  the  legions 
climbed  the  mountains,  and  scaled  the  fortifications  of  the 
Barbarians,  the  valor  of  Gratian  was  distinguished  in  the  fore* 
most  ranks ;  and  the  gilt  and  variegated  armor  of  his  guards 
was  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  blows  which  they  had  re- 
ceived in  their  constant  attachment  to  the  person  of  their 
sovereign.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  Valentinian 
seemed  to  possess  the  talents  of  peace  and  war ;  and  his  per- 
sonal success  against  the  Alemanni  was  interpreted  as  a  sure 
presage  of  his  Gothic  triumphs.^ 

While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  applause  of  hia 
subjects,  the  emperor  Valens,  who,  at  length,  had  removed 
his  court  and  army  from  Antioch,  was  received  by  the  people 
of  Constantinople  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  Be- 
fore he  had  reposed  himself  ten  days  in  the  capital,  he  was 
urged  by  the  licentious  clamors  r  f  the  Hippodrome  to  march 
against  the  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  into  his  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  citizens,  who  are  always  brave  at  a  distance 
from  any  real  danger,  declared,  with  confidence,  that,  if  they 
were  supplied  with  arms,  they  alone  would  undertake  to  deliver 
(he  province  from  the  ravages  of  an  insulting  foe.®®  The 
vain  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multitude  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire  ;  they  provoked  the  desperate  rash- 
ness of  Valens }  who  did  not  And,  either  in  his  reputation  or 
in  his  mind,  any  motives  to  support  with  firmness  the  public 
contempt  He  was  soon  persuaded,  by  the  successful  achieve 
ments  of  his  lieutenants,  to  despise  tne  power  of  the  Goths, 

^  The  ftiU  and  impartial  narratire  of  Axnxmaaus  (xxxL  10)  may 
derive  some  additional  Ught  from  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  the  Chroni- 
cle of  Jerom,  and  the  ffistory  of  Orosiiu,  (L  vii.  c  3S,  p.  652,  edit. 
Hayercamp.) 

^  MoratUJB  paudssimoa  dies,  seditione  popularinm  leviiam  pukna. 
iLmmian.  xxxL  11.    SocraT-es  (L  iy.  o,  38)  supplies  the  dates  and  flom 
clxcumstancea.* 

•  Compare  fiigment  of  Eanapius.    Mai,  272,  ix  Niebuhr,  p.  77.  --*M 
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irlib,  %iy*tlie  Aligence  of  Piitigefm,  were  now  collected  in  the 
oeighborfaood  of  Hadriapople.  The  nuurch  of  the  Taifmhs 
had  been  mteicepited  by  the  valiant  Frigerid :  the  king  of 
those  lieenUoaa  BarbariaoB  was  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  sup- 
pliant captiTes  were  sent  into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  Ital  j,  which  were  assigned  for  their  settlement  in  the 
vacant  territories  of  Modena  wad  Plarma.^  The  exploits  of 
Sebastian,^  who  was  recently  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Vaiens,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  tht 
infantry,  were  still  more  honorable  to  himself,  and  useful  to 
the  republic.  He  obtained  the  permission  of  selecting  three 
hundred  soldiers  from  each  of  the  legions ;  and  this  separate 
detachment  soon  acquired  the  spirit  of  discipline,  and  the  ex* 
ercise  of  arms,  which  were  almost  forgotten  under  the  reign 
of  Valens.  By  the  rigor  and  conduct  of  Sebastian,  a  large 
body  of  the  Groths  was  surprised  in  their  camp ;  and  the  im«^ 
va&oae  spoil,  which  was  recovered  from  their  hands,  filled  ih^ 
city  of  Hadrianople,  and  the  adjacent  plain.  The  splendie 
narratives,  which  the  general  transmitted  of  his  own  exploits^ 
alarmed  the  Imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  superioi 
merit;  and  though  he  cautiously  insisted  on  the  difficulties  of 
the  Gothic  war,  his  valor  was  praised,  his  adrice  was  rejected ; 
and  Valens,  who  listened  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  flat- 
tering suggestions  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  was  impatient 
to  seize  the  glory  of  an  easy  and  assured  conquest.  His  army 
was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reenforcement  of  veterans ; 
and  his  march  from  Constantinople  to  Hadrianople  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  military  skill,  that  he  prevented  the  ac- 
tirity  of  the  Barbarians,  who  designed  to  occupy  the  inter- 
mediate defiles,  and  to  intercept  either  the  troops  themselves, 
or  their  convoys  of  provisions.  The  camp  of  Valens,  which 
he  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople,  was  fortified,  ao- 

*  YiTOflque  omnes  drca  Matinam,  Regiomque,  et  Parmom,  Italiea 
oppida,  nira  ealtaros  eztermmarit.  Ammianiis,  xxzi.  9.  Those 
fl&es  and  ftiBtriote,  about  ten  yean  after  the  colony  of  the  Taifalat^ 
appear  in  a  very  desolate  state.  See  Muratori,  Diasertazionl  sopia  la 
AAtichit4  Italiiaie,  torn.  L  Dissertat.  xzi.  p.  854. 

M  ^mmi«i.  zzxL  11.  ZoBimus,  L  iv.  p.  228—280.  The  lattet 
expatiates  on  the  desultory  exploits  of  Sebastian,  and  despatches,  in  a 
few  lines,  the  important  battle  of  Hadrianople.  According  to  the 
ecclesiBStical  critics,  who  hate  Sebastiac,  the  praise  of  Zoeimus  is 
disgrace,  (TiUemont,  Ilist.  des  Empereun,  torn.  y.  p.  12].)  His  pre- 
judice and  i^oraace  undoubtedly  rend^  him  a  rory  questionabk 
judge  of  merit. 
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cording  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  with  a  ditch  and  ram 
*iart ;  and  a  most  important  council  was  summoned,  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  The  party  of  reason 
and  of  delay  was  strenuously  maintained  by  Victor,  who  had 
corrected,  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  native  fierceness 
of  the  Sarmatian  character ;  while  Sebastian,  with  the  flexible 
and  obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier,  represented  every 
precaution,  and  every  measure,  that  implied  a  doubt  of  im 
mediate  victory,  as  unworthy  of  the  couraoe  and  majesty  of 
their  invincible  monarch.  The  ruin  of  Valens  was  precip- 
itated by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigem,  and  the  prudent 
admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  the  West  The  advantages  of 
negotiating  in  the  midst  of  war  were  perfectly  understood  by 
the  general  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  a  Christian  ecclesiastic 
was  despatched,  as  the  holy  minister  of  peace,  to  penetrate, 
and  to  perplex,  the  councils  of  the  enemy.  The  misfortunes, 
as  well  as  the  provocations,  of  the  Gothic  nation,  were  forcibly 
and  truly  described  by  their  ambassador ;  who  .protested,  in 
the  name  of  Fritigem,  that  he  was  still  disposed  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  defence  of  Uie  em- 
pire; if  he  could  secure  for  his  wandering  countrymen  a 
tranquil  settlement  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  and  a  suffi- 
cient allowance  of  com  and  cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whis- 
per of  confidential  friendship,  that  the  exasperated  Barbarians 
were  averse  to  these  reasonable  conditions ;  and  that  Fritigem 
was  doubtful  whether  he  could  accomplish  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  unless  he  found  himself  supported  by  the  presence 
and  terrors  of  an  Imperial  army.  About  the  same  time,  Count 
Richomer  returned  from  the  West  to  announce  the  defeat  and 
submission  of  the  Alemanni,  to  inform  Valens  that  his  nephew 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  and 
victorious  legions  of  Graul ;  and  to  request,  in  the  name  of 
Gratian  and  of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous  and  decisive 
measure  might  be  suspended,  till  the  junction  of  the  two  eta- 
perors  should  insure  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war.  But  the 
feeble  sovereim  of  the  East  was  actuated  only  by  the  fatal 
illusions  of  pride  and  jealousy.  He  disdained  the  importunate 
advice ;  he  rejected  the  humiliating  aid ;  he  secretly  compared 
the  ignominious,  at  least  the  inglorious,  period  of  his  own 
reign,  with  the  fame  of  a  beardless  youth ;  and  Valens  rushed 
into  the  field,  to  erect  his  imaginary  trophy,  before  the  dili- 
gence of  his  colleague  could  usurp  any  share  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  day 
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Qd  the  nintn  of  August,  a  day  which  has  deserved  to  be 
marked  among  the  most  inauspicious  of  the  Roman  Calen* 
dar,'*  the  emperor  Valens,  leaving,  under  a  strong  guard,  his 
^Si^^  ^^^  military  treasure,  marched  from  Hadrianople  to 
attack  the  Goths,  who  were  encamped  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city.^  By  some  mistake  of  the  orders,  or  some 
isnorance  of  the  ground,  the  right  wing,  or  column  of  cav- 
alry, arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  left  was  still 
at  a  considerable  distance ;  the  soldiers  were  compelled,  in 
the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  to  precipitate  their  pace ;  and  the 
line  of  battle  was  formed  with  tedious  confusion  and  irregular 
delay.  The  Gothic  cavalry  had  been  detached  to  forage  in 
the  adjacent  country ;  and  Fritigern  still  continued  to  practise 
his  customary  arts.  He  despatched  messengers  of  peace, 
made  proposals,  required  hostages,  and  wasted  the  hours,  till 
the  Bomans,  exposed  without  shelter  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  were  exhausted  by  thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable 
fatigue.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  to  send  an  ambassador 
to  the  Gothic  camp ;  the  zeal  of  Richomer,  who  alone  had 
courage  to  accept  the  dangerous  commission,  was  applauded  ; 
and  the  count  of  the  domestics,  adorned  with  the  splendid 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  had  proceeded  some  way  in  the  space 
between  the  two  armies,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
the  alarm  of  battle.  The  hasty  and  imprudent  attack  was 
made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
archers  and  targiteers ;  and  as  they  advanced  with  rashness, 
they  retreated  with  loss  and  disgrace.  In  the  same  moment, 
the  flying  squadrons  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose  return 
was  anxiously  expected  by  the  general  of  the  Goths,  descend- 
ed like  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills,  swept  across  the  plain, 
and  added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultuous,  but  irresistible 
charge  of  the  Barbarian  host.  The  event  of  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  so  fatal  to  Valens  and  to  the  empire,  may  be 
described   in  a  few  words:  the   Roman  cavalry  fled;   the 

n  Ammianufl  (xxxi.  12,  13)  almost  alone  dcacribcs  the  councili 
and  actiona  which  were  terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadrianople. 
We  might  censure  the  vices  of  his  style,  the  disorder  and  perplexity 
of  his  narrative  :  but  we  must  now  take  leave  of  this  impartial  his- 
toriaji ;  and  reproach  is  silenced  by  our  regret  for  such  an  irrcparablo 
loos. 

**  The  difference  of  the  eight  miles  of  Ammianus,  and  the  twelve 
of  Idatius,  can  only  embarrass  those  critics  (Yalcsius  ad  loc.)  who 
suppose  a  gprcat  army  to  be  a  mathematical  point,  without  space  of 
dimensions. 
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infantry  ^ns  abandoned,  surrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces.  Tha 
most  skilful  evolutions,  the  firmest  courage,  are  scarcely  suf 
ficient  to  extricate  a  body  of  foot,  encompassed,  on  an  open 
plain,  by  superior  numbers  of  horse ;  but  the  troops  of  Valens, 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and  their  own  fears 
were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  where  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  extend  their  ranks,  or  even  to  use,  with  effect, 
their  swords  and  javelins.  In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of 
slaughter,  and  of  dismay,  the  emperor,  deserted  by  his  guards, 
and  wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  an  arrow,  sought  pro- 
tection among  the  Lancearii  and  the  Mattiarii,  who  still  main- 
tained their  ground  with  some  appearance  of  order  and 
iumness.  His  faithful  generals,  Trajan  and  Victor,  who 
perceived  his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed  that  all  was  lost, 
unless  the  person  of  the  emperor  could  be  saved  Some 
troops,  animated  by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief : 
ihey  found  only  a  bloody  spot,  covered  with  a  heap  of  broken 
arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being  able  to  discover  their 
unfortunate  prince,  either  among  the  living  or  the  dead. 
Their  search  could  not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there  is  any 
:ruth  in  the  circumstances  with  which  some  historians  have 
related  the  death  of  the  emperor.  By  the  care  of  his  attend- 
ants, Valcns  was  remov(»d  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a 
neighboring  cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  dress  his 
wound,  and  to  provide  for  his  future  safety.  But  this  humble 
retreat  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy  :  they  tried  to 
force  the  door ;  they  were  provoked  by  a  discharge  of  arrows 
from  the  roof,  till  at  length,  impatient  of  delay,  they  set  fire 
In  a  pile  of  dry  fagots,  and  consumed  the  cottage  with  the 
Roman  emperor  and  his  train.  Valens  perished  in  the  flames ; 
and  a  youth,  who  dropped  from  the  window,  alone  escaped,  to 
attest  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  inform  the  Goths  of  the 
inestimable  prize  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own  rashness. 
A  great  number  of  brave  and  distinguished  ofilicers  perished 
in  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  which  equalled  in  the  actual 
loss,  and  far  surpassed  in  the  fatal  consequences,  the  misfor 
lune  which  Rome  had  formerly  sustained  in  the  fields  of 
Cannffi.®^     Two  master-generals  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 

••  Nee  Tilla  aimalibiis,  praeter  Cannensom  pugnam,  ita  ad  uiteme- 
cionem  res  Icgitur  gesta.  Ammian.  xxxi.  13.  According  to  tha 
mye  Folybius,  no  more  than  370  horse,  and  3,000  foot,  escaped  firom 
UiB  field  of  Camifle  :  10,000  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the  number  of 
khc  slain  amounted  to  5,630  horse,  and  70,^00  foot,  CPolyb.  I.  iii.  9> 
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lii'O  great  officers  of  the  palace,  and  thirty-five  triouncS,  were 
tbiind  among  the  slain ;  and  the  death  of  Sebastian  might 
satisfy  the  world,  that  he  was  the  victim,  as  well  as  3ie 
author,  of  the  public  calamity.  Above  two  thirds  of  the 
Roman  army  were  destroyed :  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 
was  esteemed  a  very  favorable  circumstance,  as  it  served  to 
conceal  the  flight  of  the  multitude,  and  to  protect  the  more 
orderly  retreat  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  who  alone,  amidst 
the  general  consternation,  maintained  the  advantage  of  calm 
courage  and  regular  discipline.^ 

While  the  impressions  of  grief  and  terror  were  still  recent 
m  the  minds  of  men,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the 
age  composed  the  funeral  oration  of  a  vanquished  army,  and 
of  an  unpopular  prince,  whose  throne  was  already  occupied 
by  a  stranger.  •  "  There  are  not  wanting,"  says  the  candid 
Libanius,  "  those  who  arraign  the  prudence  of  the  emperor^ 
or  who  impute  the  public  misfortune  to  the  want  of  courage 
and  discipline  in  the  troops.  For  my  own  part,  I  reverence 
the  memory  of  their  former  exploits :  I  reverence  the  glori- 
ous death,  which  they  bravely  received,  standing,  and  fighting 
in  their  ranks :  I  reverence  the  field  of  battle,  stained  with 
their  blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  Barbarians.  Those  honor- 
able marks  have  been  already  washed  away  by  the  rains ;  but 
the  lofty  monuments  of  their  bones,  the  bones  of  generals, 
of  cenmrions,  and  of  valiant  warriors,  claim  a  longer  period 
of  duration.  The  king  himself  fought  and  fell  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  battle.  His  attendants  presented  him  with 
the  fleetest  horses  of  the  Imperial  stable,  that  would  soon 
have  carried  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They 
vainly  pressed  him  to  reserve  his  important  life  for  the 
future  service  of  the  republic.  He  still  declared  that  he  was 
onworthy  to  survive  so  many  of  the  bravest  and  most  faithful 
of  his  subjects ;  and  the  monarch  was  nobly  buried  under  a 
mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none,  therefore,  presume  to 
Bscnbe  the  victory  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  fear,  the  weak- 

871,  edit.  Casaubon,  Svo.)  Livy  (xxii.  49)  is  somewhat  less  bloody : 
he  slaughten  only  2,700  horse,  and  40,000  foot.  The  Roman  army 
was  aappoaed  to  consist  of  87,200  effective  men,  (xxii.  36.^ 

**.  We  have  gained  some  faint  light  from  Jcrom,  (torn.  i.  p.  26  and 
m  Ohron.  p.  188,)  Victor,  ^in  Epitome,)  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  33,  p.  654,^ 
Jomandes,  (o.  27,)  Zosimus,  (L  iv.  p.  230,)  Socrates.  [I.  iv.  c,  38,} 
Bozomen,  (L  tL  c.  40.)  Idatius,  (in  Chron.)  But  their  unittA  evi- 
'Macef  if  weighed  against  Ammianus  alone,  is  li^ht  and  unsubstan- 
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nefis,  or  the  imprudeDce,  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  chieffi 
and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  virtue  of  their  ances- 
tors, whom  they  equalled  in  discipline  and  the  arts  of  war. 
Their  generous  emulation  was  supported  by  the  love  of  glory, 
which  prompted  them  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  h^sat 
and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword ;  and  cheerfully  to  embrace 
an  honorable  death,  as  their  refuge  against  flight  and  infamy. 
The  indignation  of  the  gods  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the 
success  of  our  enemies."  The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim 
some  parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  strictly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  character  of  Valens,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle ;  but  the  fairest  commendation  is  due  to  the  elo- 
quence, and  still  more  to  the  generosity,  of  the  sophist  of 
Antioch.9^^ 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  memomble 
victory ;  but  their  avarice  was  disappointed  by  tlie  mortifying 
discovery,  that  the  richest  part  of  the  Imperial  spoil  had  been 
within  the  walls  of  Hadrianople.  They  hastened  to  possess 
the  reward  of  their  valor ;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the 
remains  of  a  vanquished  army,  with  an  intrepid  resolution, 
which  was  the  effect  of  their  despair,  and  the  only  hope  of 
their  safety.  The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  ramparts  of  the 
adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with  military  engines,  that  threw 
stones  of  an  enormous  weight ;  and  astonished  the  ignorant 
Barbarians  by  the  noise,  and  velocity,  still  more  than  by  the 
real  effects,  of  the  discharge.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  the 
provincials,  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  were  united  in  the 
danger,  and  in  the  defence  :  the  furious  assault  of  the  Goths 
was  repulsed ;  their  secret  arts  of  treachery  and  treason  were 
discovered ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  many  hours, 
they  retired  to  their  tents ;  convinced,  by  experience,  that  it 
would  be  far  more  advisable  to  obser\'e  the  treaty,  which 
their  sagacious  leader  had  tacitly  stipulated  with  the  fortifi- 
cations of  great  and  populous  cities  After  the  hasty  and 
impolitic  massacre  of  three  hundred  deserters,  an  act  ot 
justice  extremely  useful  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
armies,  the  Goths  indignantly  raised  the  siege  of  Hadrianople. 
The  scene  of  war  and  tumult  was  instantly  converted  into  n 
bilont  solitude :  the  multitude  suddenly  disappeared ;  tho 
seciet  paths  of  the  woods  and  mountains  were  marked  with 
the  footsteps  of  the  trembling  fugitives,  who  sought  a  refuge 

^  UV'anius  dc  iilciscend.  Julian,  nccc,  c  3,  in  Fabriciu^  Bibliol; 
Oraec.  torn.  vii.  p.  146 — U8. 
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h  the  distant  cities  of  Illyricum  and  Macedonia ;  and  the 
foithful  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  treasury,  cautiously 
proceeded  in  search  of  the  emperor,  of  whose  death  they 
were  still  ignorant.  T'he  tide  of  the  Gothic  inundation  rolled 
from  the  walls  of  Hadrianople  to  the  suburbs  of  Constan* 
tinople.  The  Barbarians  were  surprised  with  the  splendid 
appeanince  of  the  capital  of  the  East,  the  height  and  extent 
of  the  walls,  the  myriads  of  wealthy  and  affrighted  citizens 
who  crowded  the  ramparts,  and  the  various  prospect  of  the  • 
sea  and  land.  While  they  gazed  with  hopeless  desire  on  the 
inaccessible  beauties  of  Constantinople,  a  sally  was  made 
from  one  of  the  gates  by  a  party  of  Saracens,^  who  had 
been  fortunately  engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens.  The 
eavalry  of  Scythia  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  admirable  swifts 
Qess  and  spirit  of  the  Arabian  horses:  their  riders  were 
f killed  in  the  evolutions  of  irregular  war ;  and  the  Northern 
Barbarians  were  astonished  and  dismayed,  by  the  inhuman 
ferocity  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  South.  A  Grothic  soldier 
was  slain  by  the  dagger  of  an  Arab ;  and  the  hairy,  naked 
savage,  applying  his  lips  to  the  wound,  expressed  a  horrid 
delight,  while  he  sucked  the  blood  of  his  vanquished  enemy .^^ 
The  array  of  the  Goths,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  wealthy 
suburbs  and  the  adjacent  territory,  slowly  moved,  from  the 
Bosphorus,  to  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Thrace.  The  important  pass  of  Succi  was  betrayed 
by  the  fear,  or  the  misconduct,  of  Maurus;  and  the  Bar* 
barians,  who  no  longer  had  any  resistance  to  apprehend  from 
scattered  and  vanquished  troops  of  the  East,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country,  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  the  Hadriatic  Sea.^ 


"  ValcDS  had  gained,  or  rather  purchased,  the  friendship  of  tha 
Saracens,  whose  vexatious  inroads  were  felt  on  the  boarders  of  Phcs- 
nicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  The  Christian  faith  had  been  lately 
introduced  among  a  people,  reserved,  in  a  future  age,  to  propagate 
another  religion,  (TiUemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  104, 
>06,  141.    M6m.  Ecdcs.  torn.  Tii.  p.  693.) 

"  Crinitus  quidam,  nudus  omnia  pneter  pnbem,  subraucum  et 
Ingabre  strepens.  Ammian.  xxxi.  Id,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.  The  Arabtt 
often  fought  naked ;  a  custom  which  mav  be  ascribed  to  their  sultry 
slimaite,  and  ostentatious  bravery.  The  description  of  this  unknbwn 
lavage  is  the  lively  portrait  of  Dcrar,  a  name  so  dreadful  to  tha 
Christiana  of  Syria.    Sec  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  voL  i.  p.  72, 

lit  87. 

"  Hie  aeries  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  of  Am. 

5» 
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The  Romans,  who  so  coolly,  and  so  concisely,  mention  the 
acts  of  justice  which  were  exercised  by  the  legions,^  reserve 
their  compassion,  and  their  eloquence,  for  their  own  suffer- 
ings, when  the  provinces  were  invaded,  and  desolated,  by  the 
arras  of  the  successful  Barbarians.  The  simple  circumstan- 
tial narrative  (did  such  a  narrative  exist)  of  the  ruin  of  a 
single  town,  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  family,***®  might 
exhibit  an  interesting  and  instructive  picture  of  human  man- 
ners :  but  the  tedious  repetition  of  vague  and  declamatory 
complaints  would  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  most  patient 
reader.  The  same  censure  may  be  applied,  though  not  per- 
haps in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  profane,  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
writers  of  this  unhappy  period;  that  their  minds  were  in- 
flamed by  popular  and  religious  animosity  ;  and  that  the  true 
size  and  color  of  every  object  is  falsified  by  the  exaggera- 
tions of  their  corrupt  eloquence.  The  vehement  Jeromi**^ 
might  justly  deplore  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Gotlis,  and 
their  barbarous  allies,  on  his  native  country  of  Pannonia,  and 
the  wide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from  tlie  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  the  rapes,  the  mas- 
sacres, the  conflagrations ;  and,  above  all,  the  profanation  of 
the  churches,  that  were  turned  into  stables,  and  the  contemptu- 
ous treatment  of  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs.  But  the  Saint  ia 
surely  transported  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  and  history, 
when  he  affirms,  "  that,  in  those  desert  countries,  nothing  was 
left  except  the  sky  and  tlie  ea^th ;  that,  after  the  destruction 

mianus,  (xxxi.  Id,  16.)  Zosimus,  (I.  It.  p.  227,  231,)  whom  we  are 
now  reduced  to  cherish,  misplaces  the  sally  of  the  Arabs  before  the 
death  of  Valeria.  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Logat.  p.  20)  praises  the 
fertility  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  &c. 

••  Observe  with  how  much  indifference  Ca>sar  relates,  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Gallic  war,  t?uU  he  put  to  death  the  whole  senate  of 
the  Veneti,  who  had  pcldcd  to  his  mercy,  (iii.  16  ;)  that  he  labored 
to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  of  the  Eburones,  (vi.  31  ;)  that  forty 
thousand  persons  were  massacred  at  Bourgcs  by  the  just  revenge  «rf 
tiis  soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  (vii.  27,)  &c. 
^  ^'^  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburgh,  by  the  cccle- 
Bia.stic  and  the  fisherman,  which  Mr.  Harte  has  transcribed,  (Hist,  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  313—320,)  with  some  apprehension  of 
yiolatiiig  the  dignity  of  histoxy. 

****  Et  vastatis  urbibus,  hominibusquc  interfcctis,  solitudincm  et 
raritaiem  beatiarum  quoque  fieri,  et  volatilium,  pUciunvque  :  testis  Dlyri- 
cum  est,  testis  Thracia,  testis  in  quo  ortus  sum  fH>]um,  (Pannonia;) 
nbi  prster  codum  et  terram,  et  cresccntes  vepres,  ec  condcnsa  sylva- 
mm  euncta  perienmU  Tom.  vii.  p.  250,  ad  1 ,  Cap.  Sophonias ;  and 
ifim.  L  p.  26. 
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of  the  cities,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  human  race,  the  lano 
was  overgrown  with  thick  forests  and  inextricable  brambles ; 
and  that  the  universal  desolation,  announced  by  the  prophet 
Zephaniah,  was  accomplished,  in  the  scarcity  of  the  beaste, 
the  birds,  and  even  of  the  fish."  These  complaints  were 
pronounced  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Valens ; 
and  the  lUyrian  provinces,  which  were  constantly  exposed  to 
the  invasion  and  passage  of  the  Barbarians,  still  continued, 
after  a  calamitous  period  of  ten  centuries,  to  supply  new 
materials  for  rapine  and  destruction.  Ck>uld  it  even  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  large  tract  of  country  had  been  left  without 
cultivation  and  without  inhabitants,  the  consequences  might 
not  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  inferior  productions  of  animated 
nature.  The  useful  and  feeble  animals,  which  are  nourished 
by  the  hand  of  man,  might  suffer  and  perish,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  his  protection ;  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his 
enemies  or  his  victims,  would  multiply  in  the  free  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  solitary  domain.  The  various 
tribes  that  people  the  air,  or  the  waters,  are  still  less  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  human  species ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  fish  of  the  Danube  would  have  felt  more  terror  and 
distress,  from  the  approach  of  a  voracious  pike,  than  from 
the  hostile  inroad  of  a  Gothic  army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  measure  of  the  calamities 
of  Europe,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  calamities 
would  soon  extend  to  the  peaceful  countries  of  Asia.  The  sons 
of  the  Goths  had  been  judiciously  distributed  through  the  cities 
of  the  East ;  and  the  arts  of  education  were  employed  to  polish, 
and  subdue,  the  native  fierceness  of  their  temper.  In  the  space 
of  about  twelve  years,  their  numbera  had  continually  increased ; 
and  the  children,  who,  in  the  first  emigration,  were  sent  over 
the  Hellespont,  had  attained,  with  rapid  growth,  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  perfect  maiihood.^^  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceal from  their  knowledge  the  events  of  the  Gothic  war ;  and, 
as  those  daring  youths  had  not  studied  the  language  of  dissimj* 
ulation,  they  betrayed  their  wish,  their  desire,  perhaps  their 
intention,  to  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  their  fatliers. 
The  danger  of  the  times  seemed  to  justify  the  jealous  sus- 


»w  Eiinapiufi  (in  Excerpt.  Lcgat.  p.  20)  foolishly  supposes  a  pn»« 
eernatoral  growth,  of  the  young  Goths,  that  he  may  introduce  Cad- 
Dus*8  armed  men,  who  sprung  from  the  dragon's  tc<»th,  &c.  Such 
w>  thi?  Ornek  eloquence  of  the  time^. 
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picions  of  the  provincials ;  and  these  suspicions  were  admitted 
as  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed 
a  secret  and  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  public  safety. 
The  death  of  Valens  had  left  the  East  without  a  sovereign; 
and  Julius,  who  filled  the  important  station  of  master-genersd 
of  the  troops,  with  a  high  reputation  of  diligence  and  abilit}', 
thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  the  senate  of  Constantinople ; 
which  he  considered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  as  the 
representative  council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  the  discretionary  power  of  acting  as  he  should  judge 
most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  he  assembled  die 
principal  officers,  and  privately  concerted  eifectual  measures 
for  the  execution  of  his  bloody  design.  An  order  was  imme- 
diately promulgated,  that,  on  a  stated  day,  the  Gothic  youth 
should  assemble  in  the  capital  cities  of  their  respective  prov- 
inces ;  and,  as  a  report  was  industriously  circulated,  that  they 
were  summoned  to  receive  a  liberal  gift  of  lands  and  money, 
the  pleasing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  resentment,  and, 
perhaps,  suspended  the  motions  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the 
appointed  day,  the  unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was 
carefully  collected  in  the  square  or  Forum ;  the  streets  and 
avenues  were  occupied  by  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  Toofs 
of  the  houses  were  covered  with  archers  and  slingers.  At 
the  same  hour,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  the  signal  was 
given  of  indiscriminate  slaughter ;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia 
were  delivered  by  the  cruel  prudence  of  Julius,  from  a  domestic 
enemy,  who,  in  a  few  months^  might  have  carried  fire  and 
sword  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates,  ^^3  The  urgent 
consideration  of  the  public  safety  may  undoubtedly  authorize 
the  violation  of  every  positive  law.  How  far  that,  or  any 
other,  consideration  may  operate  to  dissolve  the  natural  obli- 
gations of  humanity  and  justice,  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  still 
desire  to  remain  ignorant. 

The  emperor  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  his  march 
towards  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  when  he  was  informed,  at 
first  by  the  confused  voice  of  fame,  and  afterwards  by  the 
more  accurate  reports  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  that  his  im- 


*^  Ammianus  evidently  approves  this  execution,  efficocia  veloz  et 
■alntaris,  which  concludes  ms  work,  (xxxi.  16.)  Zoaimus,  who  is 
curious  and  copious,  (1.  iy.  p.  233 — 236,)  mistakoB  the  date,  and 
Labors  to  find  the  reason,  why  Julius  did  not  consult  the  emperot 
rhcodosius,  who  had  not  yet  ascended  the  tlurone  of  the  East. 
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patient  colle  igue  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  that  two  thirdt 
of  the  Roman  army  were  exterminated  by  the  sword  of  the 
▼irtorious  Goths.  Whatever  resentment  the  rash  and  jealous 
▼anity  of  his  uncle  might  deserve,  the  resentment  of  a  gen- 
erous mind  is  easily  subdued  by  the  softer  emotions  of  grief 
and  compassion ;  and  even  the  sense  of  pity  was  soon  lost  in 
the  serious  and  alarming  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
republic.  Gratian  was  too  late  to  assist,  he  was  too  weak  to 
revenge,  his  unfortunate  colleague ;  and  the  valiant  and  modest 
fouth  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  support  of  a  sinking  world. 
A  formidable  tempest  of  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  seemed 
ready  to  burst  over  the  provinces  of  Graul ;  and  the  mind  of 
Gratian  was  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  administration 
of  the  Western  empire.  In  this  important  crisis,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  required 
the  undivided  attention  of  a  hero  and  a  statesman.  A  subject 
invested  with  such  ample  command  would  not  long  have  pre- 
served his  fidelity  to  a  distant  benefactor ;  and  the  Imperial 
council  embraced  the  wise  and  manly  resolution  of  conferring 
an  obligation,  rather  than  of  yielding  to  an  insult.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Gratian  to  bestow  the  purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue  ; 
but,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  prince,  educated 
in  the  supreme  rank,  to  understand  the  true  characters  of  his 
ministers  and  generals.  He  attempted  to  weigh,  with  an  im- 
partial hand,  their  various  merits  and  defects ;  and,  whilst  he 
checked  the  rash  confidence  of  ambition,  he  distrusted  the 
cautious  wisdom  which  despaired  of  the  republic.  As  each 
moment  of  delay  diminished  something  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  future  sovereign  of  the  East,  the  situation 
of  the  times  would  not  allow  a  tedious  debate.  The  choice 
of  Gratian  was  soon  declared  in  favor  of  an  exile,  whose 
father,  only  three  years  before,  had  suffered,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious  death.  The 
great  Theodosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history,  and  dear  to 
the  Catholic  church,^®*  was'  summoned  to  the  Imperial  court, 
which  had  gradually  retreated  from  the  confines  of  Thrace  to 


*^  A  life  of  Theodosius  the  Great  was  composed  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, (Paris,  1679,  in  4to.  ;  1680,  in  12mo.,)  to  inflame  the  mind  of 
the  young  Dauphin  with  Catholic  zeaL  The  author,  Hechier,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Nismes,  was  a  celebrated  preacher ;  and  his  history 
'm  adorned,  or  tainted,  with  pulpit  eloquence ;  but  he  takes  hu 
Jeamin^  from  Baronius,  and  his  principles  from  St.  Ambrose  and  BU 
4ugU8tin.  ^ 
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the  more  secure  station  of  Sirmium.  Five  months  aftt  r  the 
death  of  Valens,  the  emperor  Gratian  produced  before  the 
assembled  troops  his  colleague  and  their  master ;  who,  after 
a  modest,  perhaps  a  sincere,  resistance,  was  compelled  to 
accept,  amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  diadem,  the 
purple,  and  the  equal  title  of  Augustus. i®*  The  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  over  which  Valens  had  reigned, 
were  resigned  to  the  administration  of  the  new  emperor ;  but, 
as  he  was  specially  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic 
war,  the  Illyrian  prefecture  was  dismembered ;  and  the  two 
great  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia  were  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Eastern  empire.*^® 

The  same  province,  and  perhaps  the  same  city,^®'  which 
had  given  to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan,  and  the  talents 
of  Hadrian,  was  the  original  seat  of  another  family  of  Span- 
iards, who,  in  a  less  fortunate  age,  possessed,  near  fourscore 
years,  the  declining  empire  of  Rome.^°*  They  emerged  from 
the  obscurity  of  municipal  honors  by  the  active  spirit  of  the 
elder  Theodosius,  a  general,  whose  exploits  in  Britain  and 
Africa  have  fonned  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of  the 
annals  of  Valentinian.  The  son  of  that  general,  who  likewise 
bore  the  name  of  Theodosius,  was  educated,  by  skilful  pre- 
ceptors, in  the  liberal  studies  of  youth ;  but  he  was  instructed 
m  the  art  of  war  by  the  tender  care  and  severe  discipline  of 

*"*  The  birth,  character,  and  elev&tion  of  Theodosius  arc  marked 
in  Pacatus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  10,  11,  12,)  Themistius,  (Orat.  xiv. 
p.  182,)  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  231,)  Augustin,  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  26,) 
Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  34,)  Sozomen,  (1.  vii.  c.  2,)  Socrates,  (1.  v.  c.  2,) 
Theodore!.  (1.  v,  c.  6,)  Philostorgius,  (1.  ix.  c.  17,  l^'ith  Godefroy,  p. 
393,)  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  IdatiuB, 
and  MarcelHiius,  in  the  Thesaurus  Temporum  of  Scaliger.* 

106  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  7 16,  &c. 

^^  Italica,  founded  by  Scipio  Afiricanus  for  his  wounded  veterans 
of  Italy,  The  ruins  still  appear,  about  a  league  above  Sevilli;,  but  on 
the  opposite  bivnk  of  the  river.  See  the  Hispania  lUustrata  of  Nonius, 
a  short,  though  valuable  treatise,  c.  xvii.  p.  64 — 67. 

^  I  agree  with  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  t  .  p.  726) 
in  8u<«pccting  the  royal  pedigree,  which  remained  a  secret  till  the 
promotion  of  Theodosius.  Even  after  that  event,  the  silence  of 
racatua  outweighs  the  venal  evidence  of  ThemistiuB,  Victor,  and 
Claudian,  who  connect  the  family  of  Theodosius  -with  the  blood  o£ 
frajan  and  Hadrian. 

*  Add  a  hostile  fragment  of  Eunapius.  Mai,  p.  273,  in  Niebulu,  p. 
78.  -^M. 
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Ilk  father. ^^  Under  the  standard  of  such  a  leader,  young 
Thuodosius  sought  glory  jnd  knowledge,  in  the  most  distar 
scenes  of  military  action ;  tnured  his  constitution  to  the  dilTei- 
Aoce  of  seasons  and  climates ;  distinguished  his  valor  by  sea 
and  land  ;  and  observed  the  various  warfare  of  the  Scots,  the 
Saxona,  and  the  Moors.  His  own  merit,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  soon  raised  him  to  a 
separate  ccnmand  ;  and,  in  the  station  of  Duke  of  Maesia,  he 
vanquished  an  army  of  Sarmatians ;  saved  the  province  * 
deserved  the  love  of  the  soldiers ;  and  provoked  the  envy  of 
the  court.' ^^  His  rising  fortunes  were  soon  blasted  by  the 
di;>grace  and  execution  of  his  illustrious  father ;  and  Theodo- 
sius  obtained,  as  a  favor  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private 
life  in  his  native  province  of  Spain.  He  displayed  a  firm  and 
temperate  character  in  the  ease  with  which  he  adapted  him- 
self to  this  new  situation.  His  time  was  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  town  and  country  ;  the  spirit,  which  had  animated 
his  public  conduct,  was  shown  in  the  active  and  affectionate 
performance  of  every  social  duty ;  and  the  diligence  of  th^ 
soldier  was  profitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  hts 
ample  patrimony,'**  which  lay  between  Valladolid  and  Sego- 
via, in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  district,  still  famous  for  a  most 
exquisite  breed  of  sheep.* *^  From  the  innocent,  but  humble 
labors  of  his  farm,  Theodosius  was  transported,  in  less  than 
four  months,  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  the 
whole  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  will  not  perhaps 
afford  a  similar  example,  of  an  elevation  at  the  same  time  so 
pure  and  so  honorable.  The  princes  who  peaceably  inherit 
the  sceptre  of  their  fathers,  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal  right,  the 


"•  Pacatus  compares,  and  consequently  prelcra,  the  youth  of  Theo- 
donuB  to  the  military  education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the 
•econd  AMcanxis ;  who,  like  him,  had  served  under  their  fatheia, 
(ziL8.) 

"'  Ammianus  (xxix.  6)  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  Junior 
J>ux  Maesise,  prim4  etiam  tum  lanugine  juvcnis,  princeps  postea  per- 
spoctissimus.  The  same  fact  is  attested  by  Themistius  and  Zosimui ; 
but  Theodorct,  (1.  v.  c.  5,)  who  adds  some  curious  circumstanocd, 
atrabgely  applies  it  to  the  time  of  the  interregnum. 

*"  Pacatus  (in  Paneg3rr.  Vet.  xii.  9)  prefers  the  rustic  life  of 
Thctidoaius  to  that  of  Cincinnatus ;  the  one  was  the  effect  of  choice, 
the  other  of  poverty, 

**•  M.  D'Anville  (Geographic  Ancieime,  tom.  i.  p.  25)  has  ftxed 
the  aituRtior  of  Caucha,  or  Coca,  in  the  old  province  of  Oallleia, 
where  Zoaunus  and  Idatius  have  placed  the  birth,  or  patrimony,  at 
rhciidrMiu^ 
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moie  secure  ai  k  is  absolutely  distinct  from  the  merits  of 
ihiiiT  personal  characters.  The  subjects,  who,  in  a  monarchy, 
or  a  popular  state,  acquire  the  possession  of  supreme  power 
may  have  raised  themselves,  by  the  superiority  either  of 
genius  or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of  their  equals ;  but  their 
virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from  ambition ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
successful  candidate  is  frequently  stained  by  the  guilt  of 
conspiracy,  or  civil  war.  Even  in  those  governments  which 
nllow  the  reigning  monarch  to  declare  a  colleague  or  a  suc- 
cessor, his  partial  choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the 
blindest  passions,  is  oAen  directed  to  an  unworthy  object. 
But  the  most  suspicious  malignity  cannot  ascribe  to  Theodo- 
sius,  in  his  obscure  solitude  of  Caucha,  the  arts,  the  desires, 
or  even  the  hopes,  of  an  ambitious  statesman ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Exile  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genu- 
ine and  distinguished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  impression  in 
the  Imperial  court.  During  the  season  of  prosperity,  he  \^d 
been  neglected ;  but,  in  the  public  distress,  his  superior  merit 
was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  What  confidence 
must  have  been  reposed  in  his  integrity,  since  Gratian  could 
t^ust,  that  a  pious  son  would  forgive,  for  the  sake  of  the 
republic,  the  murder  of  his  father !  What  expectations  must 
have  been  formed  of  his  abilities  to  encourage  the  hope,  that 
a  single  man  could  save,  and  restore,  the  empire  of  the  East  I 
Thcodosius  was  invested  with  the  purple  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age.  The  vulgar  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
manly  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the  graceful  majesty  of  his 
person,  which  they  were  pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures 
and  medals  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  whilst  intelligent  observers 
discovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  understanding,  a 
more  important  resemblance  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
Roman  princes. 

it  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  regret,  that  I  must  now 
take  leave  of  an  accumte  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  com- 
posed the  history  of  his  own  times,  without  indulging  the  pre- 
judices and  passions,  which  usually  affect  the  mind  of  a 
contemporary.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  terminates  his 
useful  work  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens,  recommends 
the  more  glorious  subject  of  the  ensuing  reign  to  the  youthful 
vigor  and  eloquence  of  the  rising  generation.*  ^^    The  rising 

"*  Left  ufl  hear  Ammianus  himself.  Hasc,  iit  miles  quondam  et 
Onecus,  a  priscipatu  CtMsaris  Nervip  exorsus,  adusque  Vatentia  inttt- 
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generation  was  not  dis|/08ed  to  accept  his  advice,  or  to  imitate 
his  example  \^^*  and,  in  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
we  are  reduced  to  illustrate  the  partial  narrative  of  Zosimus 
by  the  obscure  hints  of  fragments  and  chronicles,  by  the 
figurative  style  of  poetry  or  panegyric,  and  by  the  precari- 
ous assistnnce  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who,  in  the  heat 
of  religious  faction,  are  apt  to  despise*  the  profane  virtues  of 
lincerity  and  moderation.  Conscious  of  these  disadvantages, 
which  will  continue  to  involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  I  shall  proceed  with 
doubtful  and  timorous  steps.  Yet  I  may  boldly  pronounce, 
that  the  battle  of  Hadnanople  was  never  revenged  by  any 
signal  or  decisive  victory  of  Theodosius  over  the  Barbarians : 
and  the  expressive  silence  of  his  venal  orators  may  be  con- 
firmed by  the  observation  of  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state,  which  has  been 
reared  by  the  labors  of  successive  ages,  could  not  be  over- 
turned  by  the  misfortune  of  a  single  day,  if  the  fatal  power  of 
the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate  the  real  measure  of  the 
calamity.  The  loss  of  forty  thousand  Romans,  who  fell  in 
tlie  plains  of  Hadrianople,  might  have  been  soon  recruited  in 
the  populous  provinces  of  the  East,  which  contained  so  many 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  courage  of  a  soldier  is  found  to 
tie  the  cheapest,  and  most  common,  quality  of  human  nature  * 
and  sufficient  skill  to  encounter  an  undisciplined  foe  might  have 
been  speedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the  surviving  centurions. 
If  the  Barbarians  were  mounted  on  the  horses,  and  equipped 
with  the  armor,  of  their  vanquished  enemies,  the  numerous 
studs  of  Cappadocia  and  Spain  would  have  supplied  new 
squadrons  of  cavalry ;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of  the  empire 
were  plentifully  stored  with  magazines  of  offensive  and  defen- 

itum,  pro  yiriam  expUcayi  mensuii  :  opus  veritatem  profeasiim  nun- 
quam,  at  arUtror,  adens,  silentio  anaus  cormmpere  vel  mendado. 
Scribant  reliqua  potiorea  state,  doctriniaque  florentea.  Quoa  id,  ai 
Ubnerit,  aggreaauroa,  procudere  linguaa  ad  majores  moneo  stilos. 
AtnmiATi-  xxxi.  16.  The  Aist  thirteen  books,  a  superficial  epitome 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years,  are  now  lost :  the  last  eighteen, 
which  contain  no  more  than  twenty-five  years,  still  preserve  the 
eopious  and  authentic  history  of  his  own  times. 

114  Ammianus  was  the  last  subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  pro- 
fane history  in  the  Latin  language.  The  East,  in  the  next  century 
produced  some  rhetorical  historians,  Zoaimus,  Olympiodorus,  &fal- 
ehus,  Candidas,  &c.  See  Vossius  de  Historids  Grecis,  1.  ii«  c.  18,  ds 
Sistoricis  I^atinis,  1.  ii.  c.  10,  &c. 
VOL.   III.  6 
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8ivt9  arms :  and  the  wealth  of  Asia  might  still  liave  yielded  an 
ample  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  the  effects  which 
were  produced  by  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  on  the  minds  of 
the  Barbarians  and  of  the  Romans,  extended  the  victory  of  the 
former,  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  far  beyond  tlie  limits  of 
a  single  day.  A  Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  de^'lare,  with  in- 
solent moderation,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fatigued  with 
slaughter ;  but  that  he  was  astonished  how  a  people,  who  fled 
before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  could  still  presume  to  dispute 
llie  possession  of  their  treasures  and  provinces.*^*  The  same 
teirors  which  the  name  of  the  Huns  had  spread  among  the 
Gothic  tribes,  were  inspired,  by  the  formidable  name  of  the 
Goths,  among  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  empire.*^* 
If  Theodosius,  hastily  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  had  led 
them  into  the  field  to  encounter  a  victorious  enemy,  his  army 
would  have  been  vanquished  by  their  own  fears;  and  his 
rashness  could  not  have  been  excused  by  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess. But  the  great  Theodosius,  an  epithet  which  he  honor- 
ably deserved  on  this  momentous  occasion,  conducted  himself 
as  the  firm  and  faithful  guardian  of  the  republic.  He  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  the  Mace- 
donian diocese  ;  ^^^  from  whence  he  could  watch  the  irregular 
motions  of  the  Barbarians,  and  direct  the  operations  of  his 
lieutenants,  from  the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  the  shores  of 
the  Hadriatic.  The  fortifications  and  garrisons  of  the  cities 
were  strengthened  ;  and  the  troops,  among  whom  a  sense  of 
order  and  discipline  was  revived,  were  insensibly  emboldened 
by  the  confidence  of  their  own  safety.  From  these  secure 
stations,  they  were  encouraged  to  make  frequent  sallies  on  the 
Barbarians,  who  infested  the  adjacent  country ;  and,  as  they 
were  seldom  allowed  to  engage,  without  some  decisive  supe- 
riority, either  of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  enterprises  were, 
/"or  the  most  part,  successful ;  and  they  were  soon  convinced, 
by  their  own  experience,  of  the  possibility  of  vanquishing  their 
imincible  enemies.      The  detachments  of  ther^e  separate  gar- 

"'  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  p.  844.  edit.  Montfaucon.  I  have  verified 
and  examined  this  piissagc  :  but  I  should  never,  without  the  aid  uf 
Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Einp.  torn.  v.  p.  152,)  have  detected  an  itistoriuai 
anecdote,  in  a  strange  medley  of  moral  and  mystic  exhortations,  ad- 
dressed, by  the  preacher  of  Antioch,  to  a  young  widow. 

^''*  Kunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  21. 

^''  See  Godefroy'8  Chronology  otthe  Laws.  Codex  Theodos.  Umi  i 
Piok'gomen.  p.  xcix.— civ. 
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lisons  were  gradually  united  into  small  armies,  the  same 
cautious  measures  were  pursued,  according  to  an  extensive 
and  well-concerted  plan  of  operations ;  the  events  of  each 
day  added  strength  and  spirit  to  the  Eoman  arms ;  and  the 
artful  diligence  of  the  emperor,  who  circulated  the  most  favor- 
able reports  of  the  success  of  the  war,  contributed  to  subdue 
the  pride  of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  animate  the  hopes  and 
courage  of  his  subjects.  If,  instead  of  this  faint  and  imper* 
feet  outline,  we  could  accurately  represent  the  counsels  and 
actions  of  Theodosius,  in  four  successive  campaigns,  thens  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  his  consummate  skill  would  deserve  the 
applause  of  every  military  reader.  The  republic  had  former- 
ly been  saved  by  the  delays  of  Fa  bins ;  and,  while  the  splen- 
did trophies  of  Scipio,  in  the  field  of  Zama,  attract  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  the  camps  and  marches  of  the  dictator  among  the 
hills  of  Campania,  may  claim  a  juster  proportion  of  the  solid 
and  Independent  fame,  which  the  general  is  not  compelled  to 
share,  either  with  fortune  or  with  his  troops.  Such  was  like- 
wise the  merit  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  infirmities  of  his  body, 
which  most  unseasonably  languished  under  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous disease,  could  not  oppress  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  or 
divert  his  attention  from  the  public  service.'^® 

The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Roman  provinces  ^^^  was 
the  work  of  prudence,  rather  than  of  valor :  the  prudence  of 
Theodosius  was  seconded  by  fortune  :  and  the  emperor  never 
failed  to  seize,  and  to  improve,  every  favorable  circumstance. 
As  long  as  the  superior  genius  of  Fritigern  preserved  the 
onion,  and  directecTlhe  motions  of  the  Barbarians,  their  power 
was  not  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire.  The 
death  of  that  hero,  the  predecessor  and  master  of  the  renowned 
Alaiic,  relieved  an  impatient  multitude  from  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  discipline  and  discretion.  The  Barbarians,  who  had 
been  restrained  by  his  authority,  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
dictates  of  their  passions;  and  their  passions  were  seldom 

"•  Most  writers  insist  on  the  illness,  and  long  repose,  of  Theodo- 
■his,  at  Thessalonica  :  Zosimns,  to  diminish  his  glory  ;  Jomandcs,  to 
favor  the  Goth5 ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  >^'riters,  to  introduce  lua 
baptism.  * 

"•  Compare  Themistius  (Orat.  adv.  p.  181)  with  Zosimus,  (1.  iv. 

t*z32,)  Jomandes,  (c.  xxvii.  p.  649,)  and  the  prolix  Commentary  oi 
de  Buat,  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  &c.,  torn.  vi.  p.  477—552.^  The 
Chronicler  of  Idatius  and  Marcellinus  allude,  in  general  terms,  to 
magna  ccrtamina,  magi%a  muUaque  pro^lia.  The  two  epithets  are  not 
9tm'Cy  reconciled. 
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unifonn  or  consistent.  An  army  of  conquerors  waa  broken 
into  many  disorderly  bands  of  savage  robbers ;  and  their  blind 
and  irregular  fury  was  not  less  pernicious  to  themselves,  than 
to  their  enemies.  Their  mischievous  disposition  was  shown 
in  the  destruction  of  every  object  which  they  wanted  strength 
to  remove,  or  taste  to  enjoy ;  and  they  often  consumed,  with 
improvident  rage,  the  harvests,  or  the  granaries,  which  soon 
afterwards  became  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence.  A 
spirit  of  discord  arose  among  the  independent  tribes  and  na- 
tions, which  had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a  loose  and 
voluntary  alliance.  The  troops  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani 
would  naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the  Goths ;  who  were 
not  disposed  to  use  with  moderation  the  advantages  of  their 
fortutie ;  the  ancient  jealousy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visi- 
goths could  not  long  be  suspended ;  and  the  haughty  chiefs 
still  remembered  the  insults  and  injuries,  which  they  had 
reciprocally  offered,  or  sustained,  while  the  nation  was  seated 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube.  The  progress  of  domes- 
tic faction  abated  the  more  diffusive  sentiment  of  national 
animosity ;  and  the  officers  of  Theodosius  were  instructed  to 
purchase,  with  liberal  gifts  and  promises,  the  retreat  or  ser- 
vice of  the  discontented  party.  The  acquisition  of  Modar,  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Amali,  gave  a  bold  and  faith- 
ful champion  to  the  cause  of  Rome.  The  illustrious  deserter 
soon  obtained  the  rank  of  master-general,  with  an  important 
command  ;  surprised  an  army  of  his  countrymen,  who  were 
immersed  in  wine  and  sleep ;  and,  after  a  cruel  slaughtei  of 
the  astonished  Goths,  returned  with  an  immense  spoil,  an  J 
four  thousand  wagons,  to  the  Imperial  camp.^^  In  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  politician,  the  most  different  means  may  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  same  ends ;  and  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire, which  had  been  forwarded  by  the  divisions,  was  accom- 
plished by  the  reunion,  of  the  Gothic  nation.  Athanaric,  who 
had  been  a  patient  spectator  of  these  extraordinary  events, 
was  at  length  driven,  by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  woods  of  Caucaland.  He  no  longer  hesitated 
to  ptiss  the  Danube ;  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Fritigem,  who  already  felt  the  inconveniences  of 
anarchy,  were  easily  persuaded  to  acknowledge*  for  their  king 
a  Gothic  Judge,  whose  birth  they  respected,  and  whose  abil- 

^"^  Zoomus  (1.  iv.  p.  232)  styles  him  a  Scythian,  a  name  whieh  tba 
more  recent  Greeks  seem  to  have  appropriated  to  the  Ooths. 
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Sties  they  bad  frequently  experienced.  But  age  had  chilled 
Ihe  danng  spirit  of  Athanaric ;  and,  instead  of  leading  his 
people  to  the  field  of  battle  and  victory,  he  wisely  listened  to 
the  fair  proposal  of  an  honorable  and  advantageous  t]*eaty. 
Theodosius,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  merit  and  power  of 
his  new  ally,  condescended  to  meet  him  at  the  distance  of 
aseveral  miles  from  Constantinople ;  and  entertained  him  in 
ihe  Imperial  city,  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  the 
magnificence  of  a  monarch.  ^  The  Barbarian  prince  observed, 
with  curious  attention,  the  variety  of  objects  which  attracted 
liL*  notice,  and  at  last  broke  out  into  a  sincere  and  passionate 
exclamation  of  wonder.  I  now  behold  (said  he)  what  I  never 
could  believe,  the  glories  of  this  stupendous  capital  I  And  as 
he  cast  his  eyes  around,  he  viewed,  and  he  admired,  the  com- 
manding situation  of  the  city,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
walls  and  public  edifices,  the  capacious  harbor,  crowded  with 
innumerable  vessels,  the  perpetual  concourse  of  distant  na- 
tions, and  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  Indeed,  (con- 
tinued Athanaric,)  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  a  god  upon 
earth ;  and  the  presumptuous  man,  who  dares  to  lifl  his  hand 
against  him,  is  guilty  of  his  own  blood."  ***  The  Gothic  king 
did  not  long  enjoy  this  splendid  and  honorable  reception ; 
and.  as  temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it  may 
justly  be  suspected,  that  his  mortal  disease  was  conti'acted 
tmidst  the  pleasures  of  the  Imperial  banquets.  But  the  policy 
uf  Theodosius  derived  more  solid  benefit  from  the  death,  than 
he  could  have  f^xpected  from  the  most  fnitbful  services,  of  his 
ally.  The  funeral  of  Athanaric  was  performed  with  solemn 
rites  in  the  capital  of  the  East ;  a  stately  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory;  and  his  whole  army,  won  by  the 
liberal  courtesy,  and  decent  grief,  of  Theodosius,  enlisted 
mder  the  standard  of  the  Soman  empire.^^     The  submission 

^i  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  tu  see  the  original  words  of 
JorraiDdes,  or  the  author  whom  he  transcribed.  Kegiam  urbem 
icgres«a8  est,  miransque,  En,  inquit,  cerno  quod  saepe  incredulus 
Budiebam,  faniam  videlicet  tants  urbis.  £t  hue  illuc  oculos  volvens, 
nunc  sitom  urbis,  coinmeatumque  navium,  nunc  moenia  elara  pro- 
ipectaus,  miratur ;  populosque  diversarum  gentium,  quasi  fonte  in  uno 
*  dirersis  parti  bus  scaturiente  undA,  sic  quoque  militem  ordinatum 
vspiciens  \  Deus,  inquit,  sine  dubio  est  terrenus  Imperator,  et  quis- 
juis  advertfus  eum  manum  moverit,  ipse  sui  sanguinis  reus  existit. 
fomaodes  (c.  xxviii.  p.  660}  proceeds  to*  meution  his  death  and 
^eraL 

*^  Jomandes,  c.  xxviii.  p.  660.  Even  Zosimus  (I.  iv.  p.  246)  ia 
6* 
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of  SO  great  a  body  of  the  Visigoths  was  productive,  of  tfie 
mosl  salutary  consequences ;  and  the  mixed  influence  of  force 
of  reason,  and  of  corruption,  beceune  every  day  more  powerful 
and  more  extensive.  Each  independent  chieflain  hastened  to 
obtain  a  separate  treaty,  from  the  apprehension  that  an  ob- 
stinate delay  might  expose  Aim,  alone  and  unprotected,  to  the 
revenge,  or  justice,  of  the  conqueror.  The  general,  or  rather 
the  final,  capitulation  of  the  Goths,  may  be  dated  four  years 
one  month,  and  twenty -five  days,  after  the  defeat  and  deatM 
of  the  emperor  Valens.^^ 

The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already  relieved 
from  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  Gruthungi,  or  Ostrogoths, 
by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose 
restless  spirit  had  prompted  them  to  seek  new  scenes  of  rapine 
and  glory.  Their  destructive  course  was  pointed  towards 
the  West ;  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  obscure  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  their  various  adventures.  The  Ostro- 
goths impelled  several  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  provinces 
of  Gaul;  concluded,  and  soon  violated,  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor  Gratian ;  advanced  into  the  unknown  countries  of 
the  North ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  four  years, 
returned,  with  accumulated  ^orce,  to  the  banks  of  the  Lowei 
Danube.  Their  troops  were  recruited  with  the  fiercest  war- 
riors of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  and  the  soldiers,  or  at  least 
the  historians,  of  the  empire,  no  longer  recognized  the  name 
and  countenances  of  their  former  enemies.  ^^^  The  general 
who  commanded  the  military  and  naval  powers  of  the  Thra- 
cian  frontier,  soon  perceived  that  his  superiority  would  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  public  service ;  and  that  the  Barba- 
rians, awed  by  the  presence  of  his  fleet  and  legions,  would 
probably  defer  tne  passage  of  the  river  till  the  approaching 
winter.  The  dexterity  of  the  spies,  whom  he  sent  into  the 
Gothic  camp,  allured  the  Barbarians  into  a  fatal  snare.  They 
were  persuaded  that,  by  a  bold  attempt,  they  might  surprise, 
in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  sleeping  army 
of  the  Romans ;  and  the  whole  multitude  was  hastily  embarked 

compelled  to  approve  the  generosity  of  Theodosius,  sd  honorabW  to 
himself,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  public. 

**•  The  short,  but  authentic,  lunts  in  the  F<uti  of  Idatiua  (Ch/on. 
ScaHgcr.  p.  52)  arc  stained  with  contemporary  passion.  The  four- 
teentib  oration  of  Themiltius  is  a  compliment  to  Pcace»  and  the  con* 
snl  SatuminuB,  (A.  D.  383.) 

'■*  "JT^iof  To  Sxi'Btxor  n'uatv  rr}'io>aru».     Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  262. 
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m  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  canoes. ^^  The  bravest  of  the 
Obitrogoths  led  the  van;  the  main  body  consisted  of  the 
remainder  of  their  subjects  and  soldiers ;  and  the  women  and 
children  securely  followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  nights 
without  a  moon  had  been  selected  for  the  execution  of  iheii 
design ;  and  they  had  almost  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Danube,  in  tlie  firm  confidence  that  they  should  find  an  easy 
landing  and  an  unguarded  camp.  But  the  progress  of  the 
Barliarians  was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle . 
a  triple  line  of  vessels,  strongly  connected  with  each  otlier 
and  which  formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  along  the  river.  While  they  struggled  to  force  their 
way  in  the  unequal  conflict,  their  right  flank  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  irresistible  attack  of  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were 
urged  down  the  stream  by  the  imited  impulse  of  oars  and  of 
the  tide.  The  weight  and  velocity  of  those  ships  of  war 
broke,  and  sunk,  and  dispersed,  the  rude  and  feeble  canoes 
of  the  Barbarians :  their  valor  was  ineflectual ;  and  Alatheus, 
the  king,  or  general,  of  the  Ostrogoths,  perished  with  his 
bravest  troops,  either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  or  in  the 
waves  of  the  Danube.  The  last  division  of  this  unfortunate 
fleet  might  regain  the  opposite  shore ;  but  the  distress  and 
disorder  of  the  multitude  rendered  them  alike  incapable, 
either  of  action  or  counsel ;  and  they  soon  implored  the 
clemency  of  the  victorious  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  many  others,  it  is  a  diflicult  task  to  reconcile  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Theodosius. 
The  partial  and  malignant  historian,  who  misrepresents  every 
action  of  his  reign,  aflirms,  that  the  emperor  did  not  appear 
in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  Barbarians  had  been  vanquished 
by  the  valor  and  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  Promotus.^^  The 
flattering  poet,  who  celebrated,  in  the  court  of  Honorius,  the 

glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes  the  victory  to  the 

• 

I's  I  am  j-ustified,  by  reason  and  example,  in  applying  this  Indian 
titme  to  the  ftoio^via  of  the  Barbarians,  the  single  trees  hollowed  into 
the  shape  of  a  boat,  nXfi&ti  fiovo^t'^ojv  ifi^ifiuaurrtg.    Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p. 

Ausi  Dsnobliim  quondam  tmnare  GrutliungI 
In  lintret  fruprro  nfeiiiti*  :  let  inille  rue'»iint 
Per  fluviutu  plena  cuiieis  immanibu*  nlni. 

Claudian,  In  It.  Coiia.  Hon.  698. 

•*  ZosimuA  L  IT.  p.  252- -255.  He  too  frequently  betrays  his  pov- 
ertj  of  judgment,  by  disgracing  the  most  serious  narratives  with 
traing  and  incredible  circumstances. 
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personal  f  rowess  of  Theodosius ;  and  almost  insinuates,  tlm 
the  king  of  the  Ostiogoths  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  em- 
peror. ^^^  The  truth  of  history  might  perhaps  be  found  in 
a  just  mHium  between  tiicse  extreme  and  contradictory 
assertions. 

The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  settlement  of  the  Goths, 
iiscertained  their  privileges,  and  stipulated  their  obligations, 
would  illustrate  the  history  of  Theodosius  and  his  successors. 
The  series  of  their  history  has  imperfectly  preserved  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  this  singular  agreement.^^  The  ravages  of 
war  and  tyranny  had  provided  many  large  tracts  of  fertile 
out  uncultivated  land  for  the  use  of  those  Barbarians  who 
might  not  disdain  the  practice  of  agriculture.  A  numerous 
colony  of  the  Visigoths  was  seated  in  Thrace ;  the  remains  of 
the  CMtrogoths  were  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia ;  their  im- 
mediate wants  were  supplied  by  a  distribuuon  of  com  and 
cattle ;  and  their  future  industry  was  encouraged  by  an  ex- 
emption from  tribute,  during  a  certain  term  of  years.  The 
Barbarians  would  have  deserved  to  feel  the  cruel  and  perfidi- 
ous policy  of  the  Imperial  court,  if  they  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  dispersed  through  the  provinces.  They  required, 
and  they  obtained,  the  sole  possession  of  the  villages  and  dis- 
tricts assigned  for  their  residence;  they  still  cherished  and 
propagated  their  native  manners  and  language ;  asserted,  in 
the  bosom  of  despotism,  the  freedom  of  their  domestic  gov- 
ernment ;  and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor, 
without  submitting  to  the  inferior  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and 
magistrates  of  Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and 
families  were  still  permitted  to  command  their  followers  in 
peace  and  war ;  but  the  royal  dignity  was  abolished  ;  and  the 
generals  of  the  Goths  were  appointed  and  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  emperor.     An  army  of  forty  thousand  Groth.s 

Odothaei  Regis  ofima 


RetuliT. Ver.  682. 

The  opima  were  the  spoilfl  which  a  Roman  general  could  only  win 
from  the  king,  or  general,  «;f  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  slain  with  hit 
«iwn  hands  :  and  no  more  than  three  such  examples  are  celebrated  in 
the  victorious  ages  of  R<mie. 

^^  See  ThcmistluB,  Oral.  xvi.  p.  211.    Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  L  ii 
162)  mentions  the  Phrygian  colony  :  — 

Ontrogotlus  colitur  miitisque  Gruthungia 

Phr/x  uf  er 

snd  then  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  Lydia,  the  Pactolus,  anil 
bsnnua. 
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waft  maintmned  for  the  perpetual  service  of  the  oinpir»  of  the 
Cast;  and  those  haughty  troops,  who  assumed  the  title  ol 
PtBderaH^  or  allies,  were  distinguished  by  their  gold  collars, 
liberal  pay,  and  licentious  privileges.  Their  native  courage 
was  improved  by  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of  dis* 
ciplbe;  and,  while  the  republic  was  guarded,  or  threatened, 
by  the  doubtful  sword  of  the  Barbarians,  the  last  sparks,  of  thp 
military  flame  were  finally  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the 
Romans. ^^  Theodosius  h&d  the  address  to  persuade  his  allies 
that  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him  by  prudence  and  necessity,  were  the  voluntary  expressions 
of  his  sincere  friendship  for  the  Gothic  nation.'^  A  differ- 
ent mode  of  vindication  or  apology  was  opposed  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people;  who  loudly  censured  these  shameful 
and  dangerous  concessions.  ^^^  The  calamities  of  the  war 
were  painted  in  the  most  lively  colors ;  and  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  return  of  order,  of  plenty,  and  security,  were  diligently 
exaggerated.  The  advocates  of  Theodosius  could  affirm, 
with  some  appearance  of  truth  and  reason,  that  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  extirpate  so  many  warlike  tribes,  who  were  rendered 
desperate  by  the  loss  of  their  native  country ;  and  that  the 
exhausted  provinces  would  be  revived  by  a  fresh  supply  of 
soldiers  and  husbandmen.  The  Barbarians  still  wore  an  angry 
and  hostile  aspect ;  but  the  experience  of  past  times  might 
encourage  the  hope,  that  they  would  acquire  the  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  obedience ;  that  their  manners  would  be  polished 
by  time,  education,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and  that 
their  posterity  would  insensibly  blend  with  the  great  body  of 
the  Roman  people,  ^^a 

^^  Compare  Jonuindcs,  (c.  xx.  27,)  who  marks  the  condition  and 
number  ot  the  Gothic  FoBderaiit  with  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  268,)  who 
mentions  their  golden  collars ;  and  Pacatus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  zii. 
87,}  who  applauds,  with  false  or  foolish  joy,  their  bravery  and  dis- 
cipline. 

**  Amator  pacis  generiaque  Gothorum,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by 
Che  Gothic  historian,  (c  xxix.,)  who  represents  his  nation  as  innocent 
peaceable  men,  slow  to  anger,  and  patient  of  injuries.  According  to 
tivT,  the  Romans  conquered  the  world  in  their  own  defence* 

^  Besides  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosimus,  (always  discontented 
with  the  Christian  reigns,)  see  the  grave  representations  which  Syne- 
■iiis  addresses  to  the  emperor  Arcudius,  (de  Itcgno,  p.  25,  26,  edit, 
Petar.)  The  philosophic  buhop  of  Cyrene  was  near  enough  to 
mdge ;  and  he  was  sufficiently  remoyed  from  the  temptation  of  iaar 
w^ttery. 

i»  Themistiiis  (Orat.  zvL  p.  211,  212)  composes  an  elaborate  and 
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Notwithstanding  these  specious  arguments,  and  theae  san* 
gnine  expectations,  it  was  apparent  to  every  discerning  ejo, 
that  the  Goths  would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and  might 
soon  become  the  conquerors,  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their 
rude  and  insolent  behavior  expressed  their  contempt  of  the 
citizens  and  provincials,  wliom  they  insulted  with  impunity.^s^ 
To  the  zeal  and  valor  of  the  Barbarians  Theodosius  was 
indebted  for  the  success  of  his  arms  :  but  their  assistance  was 
precarious ;  and  they  were  sometimes  seduced,  by  a  treacher- 
ous and  inconstant  disposition,  to  abandon  his  standard,  al 
the  moment  when  their  service  was  the  most  essential.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  against  Maximus,  a  great  number  of  Gothic 
deserters  retired  into  the  morasses  of  Macedonia,  wasted  the 
adjacent  provinces,  and  obliged  the  intrepid  monarch  to  expose 
his  person,  and  exert  his  power,  to  suppress  the  rising  flame  of 
rebellion.^34  rfhe  public  apprehensions  were  fortified  by  the 
strong  suspicion,  that  these  tumults  were  not  the  effect  of 
accidental  passion,  but  the  result  of  deep  and  premeditated 
design.  It  was  generally  believed,  that  the  Goths  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  a  hostile* and  insidious  spirit;  and 
that  their  chiefs  had  previously  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn 
and  secret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  with  the  Romans ;  to 
maintain  the  fairest  show  of  loyalty  and  friendship,  and  to 
watch  the  favorable  moment  of  rapine,  of  conquest,  and  of 
revenge.  But,  as  the  minds  of  the  Barbarians  were  not 
insensible  to  the  power  of  gratitude,  several  of  the  Gothic 
leaders  sincerely  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
empire,  or,  at  least,  of  the  emperor;  the  whole  nation  was 
insensibly  divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  and  much  soph- 
istry was  employed  in  conversation  and  dispute,  to  compare 
the  obligations  of  their  first,  and  second,  engagements.  The 
Goths,  who  considered  themselves  as  the  friends  of  peace,  ol 
justice,  and  of  Rome,  were  directed  by  the  authority  of  Fra- 

rational  apology,  which  is  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  puerilities 
of  Greek  rhetoric.  Orpheus  could  only  charm  the  wild  beasts  of 
llirace  ;  but  Theodosius  enchanted  the  men  and  women,  whose  pred« 
ecessors  in  the  same  country  had  torn  Orpheus  in  pieces,  &c. 

'^  Constantinople  was  deprived,  half  a  day,  of  the  public  allowance 
of  bread,  to  expiate  the  murder  of  a  Gothic  soldier:  utrovt-rtg  ro 
IxvOixor,  was  the  guilt  of  the  people.  Libanius,  Orat.  xii.  p.  394» 
edit.  Morel. 

^**  Zosmius,  1.  iv.  p.  267 — 271.  He  tells  a  long  and  ridiculous 
•tcry  of  the  adventurous  prince,  who  roved  the  country  wth  onlj 
five  hoxtemen,  of  a  sp^  whom  they  detected,  whipped,  and  killed  ii 
tn  old  woman's  pottage,  &c. 
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vitla,  a  valiant  and  honorable  youth,  distinguished  above  the 
^est  of  his  countrymen  by.  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the 
iberdlity  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  social  life. 
But  the  more  numerous  faction  adhered  to  the  fierce  and 
faithless  Priulf,*  who  inHamed  the  passions,  and  asserted  the 
independence,  of  his  warlike  followers.  On  one  of  the  solemn 
festivals,  when  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  were  invited  to  the 
Imperial  table,  they  were  insensibly  heated  by  wine,  till  they 
foi^ot  the  usual  restraints  of  discretion  and  respect,  and 
betrayed,  in  the  presence  of  Theodosius,  the  fatal  secret  of 
their  domestic  disputes.  The  emperor,  who  had  been  the 
reluctant  witness  of  this  extraordinary  controversy,  dissembled 
his  fears  and  resentmen^  and  soon  dismissed  the  tumultuous 
assembly.  Fravitta,  alamied  and  exasperated  by  the  insolence 
of  his  rival,  whose  departure  from  the  palace  might  have  been 
the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed  him ;  and,  drawing 
his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at  his  feet.  Their  companions 
dew  to  arms ;  and  the  faithful  champion  of  Rome  would  have 
been  oppressed  by  superior  numbers,  if  he  had  not  been  pro- 
tected by  the  seasonable  interposition  of  the  Imperial  guards.^^^ 
Such  were  the  scenes  of  Barbaric  rage,  which  disgraced  the 
palace  and  table  of  the  Roman  emperor;  and,  as  the  im- 
patient Goths  could  only  be  restrained  by  the  firm  and  tem- 
perate character  of  Theodosius,  the  public  safety  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  life  and  abilities  of  a  single  man.^^ 

*^  Compflze  Eunapius  (in  Exccipt.  Lcgat.  p.  21,  22)  with  Zosimus, 
(L  iv.  p.  279.)  The  difference  of  cireunuBtances  and  names  must  un- 
doabtedly  be  applied  to  the  same  stoiy.  Fravitta,  or  Travitta,  was 
afterwards  consul,  (A.  D.  401,)  and  still  continued  his  faithful  services 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Theodosius,  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empcreurs,  tom. 
V.  p.  467.) 

**  Lea  Goths  ravagerent  tout  depuis  le  Danube  jusqu'au  Bosphore  ; 
exterminerent  Yalens  et  son  arm^e  ;  et  ne  repasserent  le  Danube,  que 

S»ur  abandonner  Taffireuse  solitude  qu'ils  avoient  faite,  (CEuvres  de 
ontesquieOy  tom.  iii.  p.  479.  Considerations  sur  Ics  Causes  de  la 
OiandeuT  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  xvii.)  The  president 
Montesquieu  seems  ignorant,  that  the  Ooths,  after  the  defeat  of 
Valens,  neoer  abandoned  the  Roman  territory.  It  is  now  thirty 
years,  says  Claudian,  (de  Bello  Getico,  166,  &c.,  A.  D.  404,) 

Ex  quo  jnm  patrioa  gens  h0c  oblita  Triones, 
Atqiie  Istrum  tninsvecta  twinel,  vesligia  fizil 
Tbreicio  funenta  iolo 

the  en  or  is  inexcusable  ;  since  it  disguises  the  principal  and  imme- 
iiate  eiuse  of  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome. 


•  'Eoiow>^of.     Ettnftpiaa.  —  M. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ORATH  OF  OKATIAN.  —  RUIN  OF  ARIANISM.  —  ST.  AMBROSB. — 
FIRST  CIVIL  WAR,  AGAINST  MAXIMUS. CHARACTER,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION,   AND     PENANCE     OF     THEODOSIUS. DEATH     Of 

VALENTINIAN    II. SECOND   CIVII  WAR,  AGAINST    EUGENIU8 

--DEATH   OF  THEODOSIUS. 

The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  m  had  accomplished  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  cele- 
brated princes.  His  gentle  and  amiable  disposition  endeared 
him  to  his  private  friends,  the  graceful  affability  of  his  man- 
ners engaged  the  affection  of  the  people :  the  men  of  letters, 
who  enjoyed  the  liberality,  acknowledged  the  taste  and  elo- 
quence, of  their  sovereign ;  his  valor  and  dexterity  in  arms 
were  equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers ;  and  the  clergy  con- 
sidered the  humble  piety  of  Gratian  as  the  first  and  most  use- 
ful of  his  virtues.  The  victory  of  Colmar  had  delivered  the 
West  from  a  formidable  invasion ;  and  the  grateful  provinces 
of  the  East  ascribed  the  merits  of  Theodosius  to  the  author 
of  Aw  greatness,  and  of  the  public  safety.  Gratian  survived 
those  memorable  events  only  four  or  five  years ;  but  he  sur- 
vived his  reputation ;  and,  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  rebellion, 
he  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  Roman  world. 

The  remarkable  alteration  of  his  character  or  conduct  ma> 
not  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  which  had  besieged  the 
son  of  Valentinian  from  his  infancy ;  nor  to  the  headstrong 
passions  which  that  gentle  youth  appears  to  have  escaped.  A 
more  attentive  view  of  the  life  of  Gratian  may  perhaps  sug- 
gest the  true  cause  of  the  disappointment  of  the  public  hopes. 
His  apparent  virtues,  instead  of  being  the  hardy  productions 
of  experience  and  adversity,  were  the  premature  and  artificial 
fruits  of  a  royal  education.  The  anxious  tenderness  of  his 
father  was  continually  employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  ad- 
vantages, which  he  might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as 
he  himself  had  been  deprived  of  them ;  and  the  most  skil- 
ful masters  of  every  science,  and  jf  every  art,  hod  labored 
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to  form  the  mind  and  body  of  the  young  prince.^  The  knowi* 
edge  which  they  painfully  communicated  was  displayed  witii 
ostentation,  and  celebrated  with  lavish  praise.  His  soft  and 
tractable  disposition  received  the  fair  impression  of  their 
ludicious  precepts,  and  the  absence  of  passion  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  strength  of  reason.  His  preceptors  grad- 
ually rose  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  ministers  of  state  :  ^ 
and,  as  they  wisely  dissembled  their  secret  authority,  he 
seemed  to  act  with  firmness,  with  propriety,  and  with  judg- 
ment, OP  tbd  most  important  occasions  of  his  life  and  reign. 
But  the  influence  of  this  elaborate  instruction  did  not  penetrate 
beyond  the  surface  ;  and  the  skilful  preceptors,  who  so  accu- 
rately guided  the  steps  of  their  royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse 
into  his  feeble  and  indolent  character  the  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent principle  of  action  which  renders  the  laboriolis  pur- 
suit of  glory  essentially  necessary  to  the  happiness,  and  almost 
to  the  existence,  of  the  hero.  As  soon  as  time  and  accident 
had  removed  those  faithful  counsellors  from  the  throne,  the 
emperor  of  the  West  insensibly  descended  to  the  level  of  his 
natural  genius ;  abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  the 
ambitious  hands  which  were  stretched  forwards  to  grasp  them ; 
and  amused  his  leisure  with  the  most  frivolous  gratifications. 
A  public  sale  of  favor  and  injustice  was  instituted,  both  in  the 
court  and  in  the  provinces,  by  the  worthless  delegates  of  his 
power,  whose  merit  it  was  made  sacrilege  to  question.^  The 
conscience  of  the  credulous  prince  was  directed  by  saints  and 
bishops;^  who  procured  an  Imperial  edict  to  punish,  as  a 

'  Talentinian  was  leas  attentive  to  the  religion  of  his  son ;  since  ha 
intmsted  the  education  of  Oratian  to  Ausoniiis,  a  professed  Pagan. 
(Siim.  de  rAcad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  126 — 138.  Th« 
poetical  fame  of  Ausonius  condemns  the  taste  of  his  age. 

'  Ausonius  was  successively  promoted  to  the  Praetorian  prvfectuie 
of  Italy,  (A.  D.  377,)  and  of  Gaul,  (A.  D.  378  ;)  and  was  at  length  in- 
vested with  the  consulship,  (A.  D.  379.)  He  expressed  his  gratitude 
in  a  servile  and  insipid  piece  of  flattery,  (Actio  Gratiarum,  p.  699 — • 
736,)  which  has  survived  more  worthy  productionB. 

'  Disputare  de  principali  judicio  non  oportet.  SacrUegii  enim  in- 
star  est  duMtaxe,  an  is  dignus  sit,  quern  elegerit  imperator.  Codex 
Justinian,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  3.  This  convenient  law  was  revived 
and  promulgated,  after  the  death  of  Gratian,  by  the  feeble  court  of 


*  Ambrose  composed,  for  his  instruction,  a  theological  treatise  on 
the  £nth  of  the  Trinity :  and  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v. 
p.  IMj  169,)  ascribes  to  the  archbishop  the  merit  of  Gratisn's  intolar- 
latlswa. 

▼oi,.  III.  7 
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capital  offence,  the  violation,  the  neglect,  or  even  the  ignot 
ranee,  of  the  divine  law.^  Among  the  various  arts  which  had 
exercised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had  applied  himself,  with 
tingular  inclination  and  success,  to  manage  the  horse,  to  draw 
the  bow,  and  to  dart  the  javelin ;  and  these  qualifications, 
which  might  be  useful  to  a  soldier,  were  prostituted  to  the 
viler  purposes  of  hunting.  Large  parks  were  enclosed  for  the 
Imperial  pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  every  species 
of  wild  beasts ;  and  Gratian  neglected  the  duties,  and  even 
the  dignity,  of  his  rank,  to  consume  whole  days  in  the  vain 
display  of  his  dexterity  and  boldness  in  the  chase.  The  pride 
and  wish  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  excel  in  an  art,  in  which  he 
might  be  surpassed  by  the  meanest  of  his  slaves,  reminded  the 
numerous  spectators  of  the  examples  of  Nero  and  Commodus ; 
but  the  chaste  and  temperate  Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their 
monstrous  vices ;  and  his  hands  were  stained  only  with  the 
blood  of  animals.^  The  behavior  of  Gratian,  which  degraded 
his  character  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  could  not  have  disturbed 
the  security  of  his  reign,  if  the  army  had  not  been  provoked 
to  resent  their  peculiar  injuries.  As  long  as  the  young  em- 
peror was  guided  by  the  instructions  of  his  masters,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  soldiers ;  many  of 
his  hours  were  spent  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  the  camp  ; 
and  the  health,  the  comforts,  the  rewards,  the  honors,  of  his 
faithful  troops,  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  his  attentive  con- 
cern. But,  after  Gratian  more  freely  indulged  his  prevailing 
taste  for  hunting  and  shooting,  he  naturally  connected  himself 
with  the  most  dexterous  ministers  of  his  favorite  amusement. 
A  body  of  the  Alani  was  received  into  tlie  military  and  domes- 
tic service  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  admirable  skill,  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  display  in  the  unbounded  plains  of  Scythia, 
waa  exercised,  on  a  more  narrow  theatre,  in  the  parks  and  en- 
closuros  of  Gaul.  Gratian  admired  the  talents  and  customs 
of  these  favorite  guards,  to  whom  alone   he  intrusted  the 


*  Qui  divinfle  legis  sanctitatem  nesciendo  omittunt,  ant  neg^li^uds 
▼iolant,  et  ofFendimt,  Bacrile^um  committunt.  Codex  Justinian.  L 
U.  tit.  xzix.  leg.  1.  Theodosma  indeed  may  claim  hia  share  in  the 
merit  of  this  comprehensive  law. 

'  Ammianus  (xzxL  10^  and  the  youneer  Victor  acknowledge  the 
virtues  of  Gratian;  ana  accuse,  or  rather  lament,  his  degenerate 
taste.    The  odious  parallel  of  Commodus  is  saved  by  **  licet  Incruen- 
tus ; "  and  perhaps  Philostorgius  (L  z.  c.  10,  and  Gode&oy,  p.  412 
bad  guardeo,  with  some  similar  reserve,  the  comparison  of  Nero. 
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dflfence  of  hin  peraon ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  to  insult  the  public 

3}inion,  he  ficquently  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  and  peo^ 
e,  with  the  dress  and  arms,  the  long  bow,  the  sounding 
quiver,  and  the  fur  garments  of  a  Scythian  warrior.  The 
unworthy  spectacle  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  had  renounced 
the  dress  and  manners  of  his  country,  filled  the  minds  of  the 
legions  with  grief  and  indignation.^  Even  the  Germans,  so 
strong  and  formidable  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  affected  to 
disdain  the  strange  and  horrid  appearance  of  the  savages  of 
the  North,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  had  wandered 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Seine.  A  loud 
and  licentious  murmur  was  echoed  through  the  camps  and 
garrisons  of  the  West ;  and  as  the  mild  indolence  of  Gratian 
neglected  to  extinguish  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent,  the 
want  of  love  and  respect  was  not  supplied  by  the  indueoce  of 
fear.  But  the  subversion  of  an  established  government  is 
always  a  work  of  some  real,  and  of  much  apparent,  difficulty ; 
and  the  throne  of  Gratian  was  protected  by  the  sanctions  of 
custom,  law,  religion,  and  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and 
military  powers,  which  had  been  established  by  the  policy  of 
Constantine.  It  is  not  very  important  to  inquire  from  what 
causes  the  revolt  of  Britain  was  produced.  Accident  is  com- 
monly the  parent  of  disorder ;  the  seeds  of  rebellion  happened 
to  fall  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed  to  be  more  fruitful  than 
any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers ;  ®  the  legions  of  that  seques- 
tered island  had  been  long  famous  for  a  spirit  of  presumption 
and  arrogance  ;  ^  and  the  name  of  Maximus  was  proclaimed,  by 
the  tumultuary,  but  unanimous  voice,  both  of  the  soldiers  and 
of  the  provincials.  The  emperor,  or  the  rebel,  —  for  his  title 
was  not  yet  ascertained  by  fortune,  —  was  a  native  of  Spsiin,  the 
countryman,  the  fellow-soldier,  and  the  rival  of  Theodosius, 
wnose  elevation  he  had  not  seen  without  some  emotions  of 


'  ZosimuB  (L  iv.  p.  247)  and  tlie  younger  Victor  ascribe  the  rey- 
dlation  to  the  f&Yor  of  the  Alani,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Ro- 
man troppe.  Diim  ezercitom  negligeret,  et  paucos  ex  Alanis^  quoa 
ingenti  auro  ad  se  transtulerat,  anteferret  veteri  ac  Komano  miUti. 

*  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyranhorum,  is  a  memorable  ezpres* 
rion,  used  by  Jerom  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  variously  tor* 
tured  in  the  disputes  of  our  national  antiquaries.  The  revolutions  ol 
the  last  ihge  api)earcd  to  justify  the  ima^e  of  the  sublime  Bossuetp 
**  cette  tie,  plus  orageuse  que  les  mers  qui  renvironnent." 

*.Zoslmus  says  of  the  British  soldiers,  rmy  aXXuv  unurrwp  nUm 
mi^aUUf  mat  Svf^m  vitcwfiipovg. 
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envy  and  reseuUnent :  the  events  of  his  life  had  long  since 
fixed  him  in  Britain ;  and  I  should  not  he  unwilling  to  find 
some  evidence  for  the  marriage,  which  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
tracted with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of  Caernarvon- 
siiire.^^  But  this  provincial  rank  might  justly  he  considered 
as  a  state  of  exile  and  obscurity ;  and  if  Maxim  us  had  ob- 
tained any  civil  or  military  office,  he  was  not  invested  with 
the  authority  either  of  governor  or  general.^^  His  abilities, 
and  even  his  integrity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  partial  writers 
of  the  age ;  and  the  merit  must  indeed  have  been  conspicu- 
ous that  could  extort  such  a  confession  in  favor  of  the  van- 
quished enemy  of  Theodosius.  The  discontent  of  Maximum 
might  incline  him  to  censure  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and 
to  encourage,  perhaps,  without  any  views  of  ambition,  the 
murmurs  of  the  troops.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  he 
artfully,  or  modestly,  refused  to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  some 
credit  appears  to  have  been  given  to  his  own  positive  decla- 
ration, that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  dangerous  present 
of  the  Imperial  purple.  ^^ 

But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  refusing  the  empire  ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  Maximus  had  violated  his  allegiance  to 
his  lawful  sovereign,  he  could  not  hope  to  reign,  or  even  to 
.ive,  if  he  confined  his  moderate  ambition  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  Britain.  He  boldly  and  wisely  resolved  to  prevent 
the  designs  of  Gratian ;  the  youth  of  the  island  crowded  to 
his  standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
which  were  long  afterwards  remembered,  as  tlie  emigration 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  nation. ^^     The  emperor, 

*^  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Eudda.  Her  chapel  may  still  be  been  at 
Cacr-scgont,  now  Cacr-narvon.  (Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p. 
168,  from  Rowland's  Mona  Antlqua.)  The  prudent  reader  may  not 
perhaps  be  satisfied  with  such  Welsh  evidence. 

**  Camden  (voL  1.  introduct.  p.  ci.)  appoints  him  govcmor  of  Brit- 
ain ;  and  the  father  of  our  antiquities  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  his 
blind  progeny.  Pacatus  and  Zosimus  had  taken  some  pains  to  pie- 
vent  this  error,  or  fable ;  and  I  shall  protect  myself  by  their  decisiTV 
testimonies.  Kegali  habitfii  extdem  suum,  LUi  exules  orbis  inducrunt, 
(in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xiL  23,)  and  the  Greek  historian  stiU  less  equiyo* 
ciUyt  atiri^t  (Maximus)  d§  odd§  ti^  oQxi^  ivrtftov  irvx*  nQotXAmfv,  (L 
iv.  p.  248.) 

**  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dialog,  ii.  7.  Orosius,  L  yii.  o.  34,  p.  566« 
They  both  acknowledge  (Sulpicius  had  hcen  his  subject)  his  inno* 
cence'and  merit.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Maximus  should  be  less 
favorably  treated  by  Zo<umus,  the  partial  adversary  of  his  rival. 

"  Archbishop  Usher  (Antiquat.  Britan.  Elides,  p.  107,  lutt)  hm 
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m  ms  peaceful  residence  of  Paris,  was  alarmed  by  iheir  hos- 
tile approach ;  and  the  darts  which  he  idly  wasted  on  liona 
and  bears,  might  have  been  employed  more  honorably  againsi 
the  rebels,  but  his  feeble  efforts  announced  his  degenerate 
spirit  and  desperate  situation  ;  and  deprived  him  bf  the  re* 
sources,  which  he  still  might  have  found,  in  the  support  of  hia 
subjects  and  allies.  The  armies  of  Gaul,  instead  of  opposing 
the  march  of  Meiximus,  received  him  with  joyful  and  loyal 
acclamations ;  and  the  shame  of  the  desertion  was  transferred 
from  the  people  to  the  prince.  The  troops,  whose  station 
more  immediately  attached  them  to  the  service  of  the  palace, 
abandoned  the  standard  of  Gratian  the  first  time  that  it  was 
displayed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  The  emperor  of  the 
West  fled  towards  Lyons,  with  a  train  of  only  three  hundred 
horse ;  and,  in  the  cities  along  the  road,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  refuge,  or  at  least  a  passage,  he  was  taught,  by  cruel  ex* 
perience,  that  every  gate  is  shut  against  the  unfortunate.  Yet 
he  might  still  have  reached,  in  safety,  the  dominions  of  his 
brother ;  and  soon  have  returned  with  the  forces  of  Italy  and 
the  Cast ;  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  fatally  deceived 
by  the  perfidious  governor  of  the  Lyonnese  province.  Gratian 
was  amused  by  protestations  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  the  hopes 
of  a  support,  which  could  not  be  effectual ;  till  the  arrival  of 
Andragathius,  the  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Maximus,  put  an 
end  to  his  suspense.  That  resolute  officer  executed,  without 
remorse,  the  orders  or  the  intentions  of  the  usurper.  Gratian, 
as  he  rose  from  supper,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
assassin  :  and  his  body  was  denied  to  the  pious  and  pressing 
entreaties  of  his  brother  Valentinian."     The  death  of  the 


diligently  collected  the  legends  of  the  island,  and  the  continent.  The 
wh^  emigration  consisted  of  30,000  soldiers,  and  100,000  plebeians, 
who  scttl^  in  Brctagne.  Their  destined  brides,  St.  Ursula  with 
11,000  noble,  and  60,000  plebeian,  virgins,  mistook  their  way ;  landed 
■t  Cologne,  and  were  all  most  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Huns.  But 
die  plebeian  sisters  have  been  defrauded  of  their  equal  honors  ;  and 
what  is  still  harder,  John  Trithemius  presumes  to  mention  the  chil- 
dren of  these  British  virgin*, 

^*  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  248,  249)  has  transported  the  death  of  Gratian 
Vom  Lugdunum  in  Gaul  (Lyons)  to  Singidunum  in  MoBsia.  Some 
bints  may  be  extracted  from  the  Chronicles ;  some  lies  may  be  detect* 
di  in  Sozoracn  (1.  vii.  c.  13)  and  Socrates,  (1.  v.  c.  11.)  Ambrose  it 
93r  most  authentic  evidence,  (tom.  i.  Enarrat  in  Psalm  Ul.  p.  961, 
tOBL  xL  epist.  xuT.  p.  888,  &c.,  and  de  ObitOi  Talentinian.  Consolat 
Vft  28,  p.  1182.) 

7» 
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empetor  was  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful  general  Mello* 
baudes,  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  who  maintained,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  the  ambiguous  reputation,  which  is  the 
just  recompense  of  obscure  and  subtle  policy.**  These  ex- 
ecutions might  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety :  but  the 
successful  usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all 
the  provinces  of  the  West,  had  the  merit,  and  the  satisfaction, 
of  boasting,  that,  except  those  who  had  perished  by  the  chance 
of  war,  his  triumph  was  not  stained  by  the  blood  of  the 
Romans.*^ 

The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession, that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Theodosius  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  his  benefactor,  before  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death.  During  the  season 
of  sincere  grief,  or  ostentatious  mourning,  the  Eastern  em- 
peror was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  chamber- 
lain of  Maximus ;  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man,  for 
an  office  which  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs,  announced 
to  the  court  of  Constantinople  the  gravity  and  temperance  of 
the  British  usurper.  The  ambassador  condescended  to  justify, 
or  excuse,  the  conduct  of  his  master ;  and  to  protest,  in  spe- 
cious language,  that  the  murder  of  Gratian  had  been  perpe- 
trated, without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  precipitate 
zeal  of  the  soldiers.  But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and  equal 
tone,  to  offer  Theodosius  the  alternative  of  peace,  or  war 
The  speech  of  the  ambassador  concluded  with  a  spirited 
declaration,  that  although  Maximus,  as  a  Roniun,  and  as  the 

^^  Pacatus  (xiL  28)  celebrates  his  fldclit}' ;  while  his  treachery  is 
marked  in  Prospcr's  Chronicle,  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Gratian.* 
Ambrose,  who  has  occasion  to  exculpate  himself^  only  condemns  the 
death  of  VaUio,  a  faithful  servant  of  Gratian,  (torn.  iL  epist.  xxiv.  p. 
89 1»  edit.  Benedict.)t 

'*  He  protested,  nullum  ex  adversariiB  nisi  in  acie  occubuisse. 
Bulp.  Severus  in  Vit.  B.  Martin,  c.  23.  The  orator  of  Theodosius 
bestows  reluctant,  and  therefore  weighty,  praise  on  his  clemency.  Si 
cui  ille,  pro  ceteris  soeleribus  suis,  tninui  crudelit  fuiaae  videtur»  (Pa* 
««egyr.  Vet.  xiL  28.) 

*  Le  Beau  contests  the  reading  in  the  chronicle  of  Prosper  upon  which 
this  charge  rests.    Le  Beau,  iv.  232.  —  M. 

t  According  to  Pacatus,  the  Count  ValUo,  who  commanded  the  army, 
was  carried  to  Chalons  to  be  burnt  alive ;  but  Maximus,  dreading  the 
Imputation  of  cruelty,  caused  him  to  be  secretly  stransleii  bv  hi*  Bretons. 
Maoedonius  also,  master  of  the  offices,  suffered  toe  ieath  whieh  he 
«i«rited     Le  Beau,  iv.  244.  —  M. 
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father  of  his  people,  would  choose  rather  to  emoioy  tus  foices 
m  the  common  defence  of  the  republic,  he  was  armed  and 
prepared,  if  his  friendship  should  be  rejected,  to  dispute,  in  a 
field  of  battle,  the  empire  of  the  world.  An  immediate  and 
peremptory  answer  was  required ;  but  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  Theodosius  to  satisfy,  on  this  important  occasion, 
either  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  expectations  of  the 
public.  The  imperious  voice  of  honor  and  gratitude  called 
aloud  for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had 
received  the  Imperial  diadem ;  his  patience  would  encourage 
the  odious  suspicion,  that  he  was  more  deeply  sensible  of 
former  injuries,  than  of  recent  obligations ;  and  if  he  accepted 
Che  friendship,  he  must  seem  to  share  the  guilt,  of  the  assassin. 
£ven  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  interest  of  society, 
would  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impunity  of  Maximus ; 
and  the  example  of  successful  usurpation  would  tend  to  dis- 
solve  the  artificial  fabric  of  government,  and  once  more  to 
replunge  the  empire  in  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  pre* 
ceding  age.  But,  as  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honor 
dhould  invariably  regulate  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  they 
may  be  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  by  the  sense 
of  superior  duties ;  and  the  maxims  both  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity must  permit  the  escape  of  an  atrocious  criminal,,  if  an 
innocent  people  would  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his 
punishment.  The  assassin  of  Gratian  had  usuiped,  but  he 
actually  possessed,  the  most  warlike  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire  :  the  East  was  exhausted  by  the  misfortunes,  and  even 
by  the  success,  of  the  Gothic  war  ;  and  it  was  seriously  to  be 
apprehended,  that,  after  the  vital  strength  of  the  republic  had 
been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  destructive  contest,  the  feeble 
conqueror  would  remain  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarians  of 
the  North.  These  weighty  considerations  engaged  Theodo- 
sius to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  to  accept  the  alliance  of 
the  tyrant  But  he  stipulated,  that  Maximus  should  content 
himself  with  the  possession  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps, 
The  brother  of  Gratian  was  confirmed  and  secured  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyricum  ;  and 
some  honorable  conditions  were  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  pro- 
tect the  memory,  and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased  emperor.*' 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  three 

**  Ambroso  mentions  the  laws  of  Qratian,  quna  non  abrogavit  hos- 
^  (torn.  ii.  Qinst.  xvii.  p.  827.) 
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'm penal  colleagues  were  exhibited  to  the  veneration  of  tf» 
people :  nor  should  it  be  lightly  supposed,  that,  in  the  mo* 
ment  of  a  solemn  reconciliation,  Theodosius  secretly  cher- 
ished the  intention  of  perfidy  and  revenge. i® 

The  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  Roman  soldiers  had  ex- 
posed him  to  the  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment  His  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  Christian  clergy  was  rewarded  by 
the  applause  and  gratitude  of  a  pqwerful  order,  which  has 
claimed,  in  every  age,  the  privilege  of  dispensing  honors, 
both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.*^  The  orthodox  bishops  be- 
wailed his  death,  and  their  own  irreparable  loss ;  but  they 
were  soon  comforted  by  the  discovery,  that  Gratian  had  com* 
mitted  the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the  hands  of  a  prince,  whose 
humble  faith,  and  fervent  zeal,  were  supported  by  the  spirit 
and  abilities  of  a  more  vigorous  character.  Among  the  ben- 
efactors of  the  church,  the  fame  of  Constantino  has  been 
rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodosius.  If  Constantino  had  the 
advantage  of  erecting  the  standard  of  the  cross,  the  emula- 
tion of  his  successor  assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Roman 
world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  baptized  in 
the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although  he  was  born  of  a 
Christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at  least  the  practice,  of  the 
age,  encouraged  him  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  initiation ; 
till  he  was  admonished  of  the  danger  of  delay,  by  the  seri- 
ous illness  which  threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  his  reign.  Before  he  again  took  the  field  against 
the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism**  from 
Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessalonica :  ^^  and,  as  the 
emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still  glowing  with  the 


*"  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  251,  2o2.  We  may  disclaim  his  odious  susgi' 
cions  ;  but  wc  camiot  reject  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  friends  of 
Theodosius  have  absolutely  forgotten,  or  slightly  mentioned. 

'*  Their  oracle,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  assigns  to  his  pupil  Ora- 
tian  a  high  and  respectable  place  in  heaven,  (~om.  U.  de  Obit.  VaL 
Consol.  p.  1193.) 

"^  For  the  baptism  of  Theodosius,  see  Sozomcn,  (1.  yii.  c.  4,)  Soo- 
ntes,  (1.  V.  c.  6,)  and  Tillcmont,  (Hist,  dcs  Empereurs,  torn.  t.  p 
728.) 

SI  Ascolius,  or  Acholius,  was  honored  by  the  friendship,  and  the 
praises,  of  Ambrose ;  who  styles  him  murus  fidei  atque  sanctitatia, 
vtom.  ii.  epiht,  xv.  p.  820 ;)  and  afterwards  celebrates  nia  speed  and 
aUigence  in  running  to  Constantinople,  Italy,  &c.,  (epist.  xtL  p.  822  \\ 
a  rirtiie  wldch  does  not  appertain  either  to  a  wiU,  or  a  bitht)p. 
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varm  feelings  of  regeneration,  he  dictated  a  solemn  edict, 
wrhich  proclaimed  his  own  faith,  and  prescri'oed  the  re.<gion 
of  his  subjects.  "  It  is  our  pleasure  (such  is  the  Imperial 
rtyle)  that  all  the  nations,  which  are  governed  by  our  clem- 
ency and  moderation,  should  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  religion 
which  was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans ;  which  faithful 
tradition  has  preserved ;  and  which  is  now  professed  by  the 
pontiff  Damasus,  and  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man 
of  apostolic  holiness.  According  to  the  discipline  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  believe  the  sole 
deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  under  an 
equal  majesty,  and  a  pious  Trinity.  We  authorize  the  follow* 
ers  of  this  doctrine  to  assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Christians  ; 
and  as  we  judge,  that  all  others  are  extravagant  madmen,  we 
brand  them  with  the  infamous  name  of  Heretics ;  and  declare, 
that  their  conventicles  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable 
appellation  of  churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of  d\* 
vine  justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  penalties, 
which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  shall  think 
proper  to  inflict  upon  them."^  The  faith  of  a  soldier  is 
commonly  the  fruit  of  instruction,  rather  than  of  inquiry ;  but 
as  the  emperor  always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visible  land 
marks  of  orthodoxy,  which  he  had  so  prudently  constituted, 
his  religious  opinions  were  never  affected  by  the  specious 
texts,  the  subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambiguous  creeds  of  the 
Arian  doctors.  Once  indeed  he  expressed  a  faint  inclination 
to  converse  with  the  eloquent  and  learned  Eunomius,  who 
lived  in  retirement  at  a  small  distance  from  Constantinople. 
But  the  dangerous  interview  was  prevented  by  the  prayers 
of  the  empress  Flaccilla,  who  trembled  for  the  salvation  of  her 
husband  ;  and  the  mind  of  Theodosius  was  confirmed  by  a 
theological  argument,  adapted  to -the  rudest  capacity.  He  had 
lately  bestowed  on  his  eldest  son,  Arcadius,  the  name  and 
honors  of  Augustus,  and  the-  two  princes  were  seated  on  a 
stately  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  subjects.  A 
Vishop,  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  approached  the  throne,  and 
after  saluting,  with  due  reverence,  the  person  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  accosted  the  royal   youth  with  the  same  familiar 


"  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  i,  leg.  2,  with  Oodefroy'8  Commen- 
•or,  tcfin.  ri.  p.  5 — 9.  Such  an  edict  deserved  the  wannebt  pTaisea 
if  Baronius,  auream  sanctionem,  ad  ctum  piom  et  salutare.  —  &c  itm 
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tenderness  which  he  might  have  used  towards  a  plebeittD 
child.  Provoked  by  this  insolent  behavior;  the  monarch  gave 
orders,  that  the  rustic  priest  should  be  instantly  driven  from 
his  precence.  But  while  the  guards  were  forcing  him  to  the 
door,  the  dexterous  polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  design, 
by  exclaiming,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Such  is  the  treatment,  O 
emperor !  which  the  King  of  heaven  has  prepared  for  those 
impious  men,  who  affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  equal  majesty  of  his  divine  Son."  Theo- 
dosius  immediately  embraced  the  bishop  of  Iconium,  and 
never  forgot  the  important  lesson*  which  he  had  received 
from  this  dramatic  parable.*' 

Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortress  of  Arian- 
ism ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of  forty  years,^^  the  faith  of  the 
princes  and  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  capital  of  the  East, 
was  rejected  in  the  purer  schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
The  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been 
polluted  with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was  successively  filled 
by  Eudoxus  and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese  enjoyed  a  free 
importation  of  vice  and  error  from  every  province  of  the  em- 
pire ;  the  eager  pursuit  of  religious  controversy  afforded  a 
new  occupation  to  the  busy  idleness  of  the  metropolis ;  and 
we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  an  intelligent  observer,  who 
describes,  with  some  pleasantry,  the  effects  of  their  loquacious 
zeal.  "  This  city,"  says  he,  "  is  full  of  mechanics  and  slaves, 
who  are  all  of  them  profound  theologians ;  and  preach  in  the 
shops,  and  in  the  streets.  If  you  desire  a  man  to  change  a 
piece  of  silver,  he  informs  you,  wherein  the  Son  differs  from 
the  Father ;  if  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are  told  by 
way  of  reply,  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father ;  and  if 
you  inquire,  whether  the  bath  is  ready,  the  answer  is,  that  the 
don  was  made  out  of  nothing."  ^^The  heretics,  of  various 

■"  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  6.  Theodoret,  L  v.  c.  16.  TiUemont  is  dis* 
pleased  (M6xn.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  627,  628)  with  the  terms  of  "  rustic 
bishop/'  "  obscure  city."  Yet  I  must  take  leave  to  think,  that  both 
Amphilochius  and  Iconium  were  objects  of  Inconsiderable  magnitude 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

^  Sozomen,  L  vii.  c.  v.  Socrates,  1.  ▼.  c.  7.  Marcellin.  in  Chiron. 
The  account  of  forty  years  must  be  dated  from  the  election  or  intru« 
■ion  of  Eusebius,  who  v^isely  exchanged  the  bishopric  of  Nicomedia 
for  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

**  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  iv.  p.  71 
The  thirty-third  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  aifords  indeed  somt 
dmUar  ideas,  even  some  still  more  ridiculous ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
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denomioations,  subsisted  in  peace  under  the  protection  of  the 
Arians  of  Constajitinople ;  who  endeavored  to  secure  the 
attachment  of  those  obscure  sectaries,  while  they  abused,  with 
unrelenting  severity,  the  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over 
the  followers  of  the  council  of  Nice.  During  the  partial  reigns 
of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  Ho- 
oioousians  was  deprived  of  the  public  and  p/ivate  exercise  of 
theii  religion  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  in  pathetic  language, 
that  tliC  scattered  flock  was  lef\  without  a  shepherd  to  wander 
on  the  mountains,  or  to  be  devoured  by  rapacious  wolves.^ 
But,  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  subdued,  derived  strength 
and  vigor  from  oppression,  they  seized  the  first  moments  of 
imperfect  freedom,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  death  of 
Valens,  to  form  themselves  into  a  regular  congregation,  under 
the  conduct  of  an  episcopal  pastor.  Two  natives  of  Cappa» 
docia,  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,^  were  distinguished 
above  all  their  contemporaries,^  by  the  rare  imion  of  profane 
eloquence  and  of  orthodox  piety.  These  orators,  who  might 
sometimes  be  compared,  by  themselves,  and  by  the  public,  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  united  by  the 
ties  of  the  strictest  friendship.  They  had  cultivated,  with 
oqual  ardor,  the  same  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens ; 
they  had  retired,  with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  solitude  in 
the  deserts  of  Pontus ;  and  every  spark  of  emulation,  or  envy^ 
appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in  the  holy  and  ingenuous 
breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil.  But  the  exaltation  of  Bcisil, 
from  a  private  life  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Csesarea, 
discovered  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  pride  of 
his  character ;  and  the  first  favor  which  he  condescended  to 

found  the  wards  of  this  remarkable  pamage,  which  I  allege  on  the 
&ith  of  a  correct  and  liberal  scholar. 

"  See  the  thirty-second  Oration  of  Gregory  Nasdanzen,  and  tht 
socount  of  his  own  ie,  which  he  has  composed  in  1800  i^trnhiftf, 
Tet  every  physician  is  prone  to  exaggerate  the  inveterate  nature  of 
the  disease  wmeh  he  has  cured. 

"  I  eonfeas  myself  deeply  indebted  to  the  two  lives  of  Qiegory  Na- 
aansen*  composed,  with  very  different  views,  by  Tillemont  /M6m. 
Bodes,  torn.  ix.  p  S06 — 660,  692—731)  and  Le  Clerc,  (fiiblioth^que 
Unirerselle,  tom.  zviiL  p.  1 — 128.) 

"  Unless  Gregory  Naadanzen  mistook  thirty  years  in  his  own  ase^ 
he  was  bom,  as  well  as  his  friend  Basil,  about  the  vear  329.  Tne 
jmpoeteroiui  chronology  of  Suidas  has  been  jp^acioualy  received,  be- 
eanse  it  removes  the  scandal  of  Gregory's  mther,  a  saint  likewisei 
bsfstting  ehildrea  after  he  became  a  biahop,  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Eoelea. 
twt  ix   p.  693— 697,> 
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bestow  on  his  friend,  was  received,  and  perhaps  was  intendv«d, 
OS  a  cruel  insult.^  Instead  of  employing  the  superior  talenfa 
of  Gregor}'  in  some  useful  and  conspicuous  station,  the  haughty 
prelate  selected,  among  the  fifty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive 
province,  the  wretched  village  of  Sasima,^^*  without  water, 
without  verdure,  without  society,  situate  at  the  junction  of 
three  highways,  and  frequented  only  by  the  incessant  passage 
of  rude  and  clamorous  wagoners.  Gregory  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  this  humiliating  exile ;  he  was  ordained  bishop 
of  Sasima ;  but  he  solemnly  protests,  that  he  never  consum- 
mated his  spiritual  marriage  with  this  disgusting  bride.  He 
afterwards  consented  to  undertake  the  government  of  his  native 
church  of  Nazianzus,^^  of  which  his  father  had  been  bishop 
above  five-and-forty  years.  But  as  he  was  still  conscious 
that  he  deserved  another  audience,  and  another  theatre,  he 
accepted,  with  no  unworthy  ambition,  the  honorable  invitation, 
which  was  addressed  to  him  from  the  orthodox  party  of  Con- 
stantinople. On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Gregory  was  enter- 
tained in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kinsman ;  the 
most  spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religious 
worship ;  and  the  name  of  Anastasia  was  chosen  to  express 

**  Gregory's  Poem  on  his  o'wii  Life  contains  some  beautiful  lines, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  8,)  which  burst  from  the  heart,  and  speak  the  pangs  of 
figured  and  lost  friendship :  — 

TToroi  xolvot  Jtoyoiy, 

'OfiCariy^i  T«  xa'i  ovvioriot  fii'ot, 

A'ou(  <Ic  iv  &u(poir     .... 

Jitoxidaarai  TTurra,  xci^ourrat  /a/Ma«, 

AZqui  ifiqovOi  tu(  nalaiai  tkntdit^. 

In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Helena  addresses  the  same  ptf 
thetic  complaint  to  her  friend  Hermia :  — 

la  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  almred, 
The  sister*!!  vows,  &,c 

Shakspeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  he  waa 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language ;  but  his  mother  tongue,  the  language 
of  Nature,  is  the  same  in  Cappadocia  and  in  Britain. 

**  This  unfayorable  portrait  of  Sasimse  is  draw-n  by  Gregory  Naa- 
anzen,  (torn.  ii.  de  YitA  suft,  p.  7,  8.)  Its  precise  situation,  forty  j line 
miles  from  Archelais,  and  thirty* two  from  Tyana,  is  fixed  in  the  Itln* 
erary  of  Antoninus,  (p.  U4,  edit.  Wesseling.) 

**  The  name  of  Nazian/us  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory ;  but 
ois  native  town,  under  the  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  Diocsesarea,  (Til- 
lemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  692,)  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  {yi.  S.) 
Ptolemy,  and  Hierodes,  (Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  709.^^  It  appears  to 
httve  been  situate  on  the  edge  of  Isauria, 
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the  resurreciion  of  the  Nicene  faith.  This  private  conventicle 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  magnificent  church ;  and  the 
credulity  of  the  succeeding  age  was  prepared  to  believe  the 
tuiracles  and  visions,  which  attested  the  presence,  or  at  least 
ihe  protection,  of  the  Mother  of  Grod.^*  The  pulpit  of  the 
Anastasia  was  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  triumphs  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen ;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced 
all  the  spiritual  adventures  which  constitute  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  fortunes  of  a  missionary.^  The  Arians,  who  were 
provoked  by  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  represented  his 
doctrine,  as  il*  he  had  preached  three  distinct  and  equal 
Deities ;  and  the  devout  populace  was  excited  to  suppress,  by 
violence  and  tumult,  the  irregular  assemblies  of  the  Athanasian 
heretics.  From  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia  there  issued  a  mot* 
ley  crowd  ^^  of  common  beggars,  who  had  forfeited  their  claim 
to  pity  ;  of  monks,  who  had  the  appearance  of  goats  or  satyrs  • 
and  of  women,  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels.^'  The 
doors  of  the  Anastasia  were  broke  open ;  much  mischief  was 
perpetrated,  or  attempted,  with  sticks,  stones,  and  firebrands ; 
and  as  a  man  lost  his  life  in  the  affray,  Gregory,  who  was  sum- 
moned the  next  morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  supposing,  that  he  publicly  confessed  the  name  of 
Christ  After  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  his  infant  church  was  disgraced  and  distracted 
by  intestine  faction.  A  stranger,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Maximus,^  and  the  cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  Gregory ;  deceived  and  abused 
his  favorable  opinion ;  and  forming  a  secret  connection  with 
some  bishops  of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a  clandestine  ordination, 
to  supplant  his  patron  in  the  episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople. 
These  mortifications  might  sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadocian 
missionary  to  regret  his  obscure  solitude.  But  his  fatigues 
were  rewarded  by  the  daily  increase  of  his  fame  and  his  con- 


**  See  Dncange,  Constant.  Christiana,  L  IV.  p.  141,  142.  The  &9la 
^vrofnts  of  Sozomen  (L  viL  c.  6)  is  interpretea  to  mean  the  Virgin 
Mary, 

"  TUlemont  (M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  432,  8cc.)  diligentlY  collects, 
enlarges,  and  explains,  the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  of  Gregory 


^  He  pionoimced  an  oration  (torn.  i.  Orat  zxiii.  p.  409)  in  his 
praise ;  but  after  their  quarrel,  the  name  of  Maximus  was  changed 
cito  that  of  Heron,  (see  Jerom,  torn.  i.  in  Catalog.  Script  Eccles.  p 
Ml.)    I  touch  aUghtly  on  these  obscure  and  personal  squabbles. 
VOL,  111.  8 
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gregation ,  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  observing,  that  te 
greater  part  of  his  numerous  audience  retired  from  his  seiw 
mons  satisfied  with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,^  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manifold  imperfections  of  their  faith  and 
practice.^ 

The  Catholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated  with  jojful 
confidence  by  the  baptism  and  edict  of  Theodosius  ;  and  Uiey 
impatiently  waited  the  effects  of  his  gracious  promise.  Their 
hopes  were  speedily  accomplished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  the  operatioiis  of  the  campaign,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army. 
The  next  day  af\er  his  arrival,  he  summoned  Damophilus  to 
his  presence,  and  offered  that  Arian  prelate  the  hard  alterna- 
tive ot*  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed,  or  of  instantly  resigning, 
to  the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and  possession  of  the  episco* 
pal  palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  all  the  churches 
of  Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Damophilus,  which  in  a 
Catholic  saint  would  have  been  justly  applauded,  embraced, 
without  hesitation,  a  life  of  poverty  and  exile ,^  and  his  re- 
moval was  immediately  followed  by  Oie  purification  of  the 
Imperial  city.  The  Arlans  might  compiaiti,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  justice,  that  an  inconsiderable  congregation  of  sectaries 
should  usurp  the  hundred  churches,  whic.h  they  were  insuffi- 
cient to  fill ;  whilst  the  far  greater  pan  of  the  people  was 
cruelly  excluded  from  every  place  of  religious  worship. 
Theodosius  was  still  inexorable ;  but  as  the  angels  who  pro- 
tected the  Catholic  cause  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
faith,  he  prudently  reenforced  those  heavenly  legions  with  the 
more  effectual  aid  of  temporal  and  carnal  weapons ;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  large  body  of  the  Impe- 
rial guards.  If  the  mind  of  Gregory  was  susceptible  of  pride, 
he  must  have  felt  a  very  lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor 


*>  Under  the  modest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Gresory  (tom.  ii.  Carmen 
Ix.  p.  78)  describes  his  own  success  with  some  nmnan  complacency. 
Yet  it  should  seem,  from  his  familiar  conversation  with  his  auditor  St. 
Jerom,  (tom.  L  Epist.  ad  Nepotian.  p.  14,)  that  the  preacher  under* 
suxkI  the  true  value  of  popular  applause. 

^  LachrymsB  auditorum  laudes  tiue  sint,  is  the  lively  and  judicious 
adyice  of  St.  Jerom. 

'^  Socrates  (L  v.  c  7)  and  Sozomen  (L  vii.  c  6)  relate  the  evangi^- 
f  al  words  and  actions  <k  Damophilus  without  a  word  of  approbatim. 
He  (Considered,  says  Socrates,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  powerfnli 
but  it  was  easy,  and  would  have  been  profitable,  to  iif6iia«^ 
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8t4idacted  him  through  the  streets  in  solemn  triumph ;  and 
with  his  own  hand,  respectfully  placed  him  on  the  archie* 
piscopal  throne  of  Constaiitinople.  But  the  saint  (wno  hao 
not  subdued  the  imperfections  of  human  virtue)  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  mortifying  consideration,  that  his  entrance  into 
the  fold  was  that  of  a  wolf,  rather  than  of  a  shepherd ;  that  the 
glittering  arms  which  surrounded  his  person,  were  necessary 
for  his  safety ;  and  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  impre* 
cations  of  a  great  party,  whom,  as  men  and  citizens,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  despise.  He  beheld  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age,  who  crowded  the 
streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses ;  he  heard 
the  tumultuous  voice  of  rage,  grief,  astonishment,  and  despair ; 
and  Gregory  fairly  confesses,  that  on  the  memorable  day  of 
his  installation,  the  capital  of  the  East  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Barbarian 
conqueror.^  About  six  weeks  afterwards,  Theodosius  de« 
Glared  his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all  the  churches  of  bis 
dominions  the  bishops  and  their  clergy  who  should  obsti* 
nately  refuse  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of 
the  council  of  Nice.  His  lieutenant.  Sapor,  was  armed  with 
the  ample  powers  of  a  general  law,  a  special  commission,  and 
a  military  force ;  ^  and  this  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  discretion  and  vigor,  that  the  religion  of 
the  emperor  was  established,  without  tumult  or  bloodshed,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  East.  The  writings  of  the  Arians,  if 
they  had  been  permitted  to  exist,^^  would  perhaps  contain  the 
lamentable  story  of  the  persecution,  which  afflicted  the  church 
under  the  reign  of  the  impious  Theodosius ;  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  holy  confessors  might  claim  the  pity  of  the  dis- 
interested reader.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  imagine,  that  the 
violence  of  zeal  and  revenge  was,  in  some  measure,  eluded 

**  See  Gregory  Nazionzen,  torn.  ii.  de  VitA  su&,  p.  21,  22.  For 
tike  sake  of  posterity,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  records  k  stU' 
pendous  prodigy.  In  the  month  of  November,  it  was  a  cloudy 
morning,  bat  uiie  sun  broke  forth  when  the  procession  entered  th« 
church. 

*  Of  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Theodoret  alone  Q.  v.  o.  2) 
^  mentioned  this  important  commission  of  Sapor,  which  Tillcmont 
(Hist,  dee  Empereurs,  tom.  y.  p.  728)  judiciously  removes  from  the 
reign  oi  urocian  to  that  of  Theodosius. 

^  I  do  not  reckon  Philostorgius,  though  he  mentions  (1  ix,  c.  19) 
fiba  expulsion  of  Damophilus.  The  Eimomian  historian  has  bem 
Mieftilly  strained  through  an  orthodox  sieve. 
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by  tne  want  of  resistance ;  and  that,  in  their  udversity,  the 
Arians  displayed  much  less  firmness  than  had  been  exerted 
by  the  orthodox  party  under  the  reigns  of  Constantius  and 
Valens.  The  moral  character  and  conduct  of  the  hostile 
Beets  appear  to  have  been  governed  by  the  same  common 
principles  of  nature  and  religion :  but  a  very  material  circum- 
stance may  be  discovered,  which  tended  to  distinguish  the 
degrees  of  their  theological  faith.  Both  parties,  in  the  schools, 
as  well  as  in  the  temples,  acknowledged  and  worshipped  the 
dirine  majesty  of  Christ ;  and,  as  we  are  always  prone  to 
impute  our  own  sentiments  and  passions  to  the  Deity,  it 
would  be  deemed  more  prudent  and  respectful  to  exaggerate, 
than  to  circumscribe,  the  adorable  perfections  of  the  Son  of 
Ood.  The  disciple  of  Athanasius  exulted  in  the  proud  confi- 
dence, that  he  had  entitled  himself  to  the  divine  favor ;  while 
the  follower  of  Arius  must  have  been  tormented  by  the  secret 
apprehension,  that  he  was  ffuilty,  perhaps,  of  an  unpardona- 
ble offence,  by  the  scanty  praise,  and  parsimonious  honors, 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  Judge  of  the  World.  The  opin- 
ions of  Arianism  might  satisfy  a  cold  and  speculative  mind  : 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  creed,  most  powerfully  recom- 
mended by  the  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much 
better  adapted  to  become  popular  and  successful  in  a  believ- 
ing age. 

The  hope,  that  truth  and  wisdom  would  be  found  in  tho 
assemblies  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  induced  the  emperor  to 
convene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  one  hundred  and  fi(ty 
bishops,  who  proceeded,  without  much  difficulty  or  delay,  to 
complete  the  theological  system  which  had  been  established 
in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes  of  the  fourth 
century  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of  the  Son 
of  Grod  ;  and  the  various  opinions  which  were  embraced  con- 
cerning the  Secondy  were  extended  and  transferred,  by  a  nat- 
ural analogy,  to  the  Third  person  of  the  Trinity .^^  Yet  it 
was  found,  or  it  was  thought,  necessary,  by  the  victorious  ad- 


**  Le  Clerc  haB  given  a  curious  extract  (Blblioth^que  Uniyerselle, 
torn,  xviii.  p.  91 — 105)  of  the  theological  sermons  which  Gregory 
j<]^azianzen  pronounced  at  Constantinople  against  the  Arians,  Euno- 
mians,  Macedonians,  &c.  He  tells  the  Macedonians,  who  deified  the 
Father  and  the  Son  without  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  might  as  well 
be  styled  TritheisU  as  DUheists.  Gregory  himself  was  almost  a  Tn* 
theist ;  and  his  monarchy  of  heaven  resembles  a  weU-reguJated  uit- 
Cocracy. 
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versaiies  of  Arianism,  to  explain  the  ambiguous  language  of 
•ome  respectable  doctors  ;  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Catfio* 
lies ;  and  to  condemn  an  unpopular  and  inconsistent  sect  of 
Macedonians ;  who  freely  admitted  that  the  Son  was  consub- 
stantial  to  the  Father,  while  they  were  fearful  of  seeming  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  Three  Gods.   A  final  and  unani- 
mous sentence  was  pronounced  to  ratify  the  equal  Deity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  the  mysterious  doctrine  has  been  received  by 
ail  the  nations,  and  all  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world  ; 
and  their  grateful  reverence  has  assigned  to  the  bishops  of 
Theodosius   the  second  rank  among  the  general  councils.^ 
Their  knowledge  of  religious  truth  may  have  been  preserved 
by  tradition,  or  it  may  have  been  communicated  by  inspira* 
tion ;  but  the  sober  evidence  of  history  will  not  allow  much 
weight  to  the  personal  authority  of  the  Fathers  of  Constanti- 
nople.     In  an  age  when  the  ecclesiastics  had  scandalously 
degenerated  from  the  model  of  apostolical  purity,  the  most 
worthless  and  corrupt  were  always  the  most  eager  to  frequent, 
and  disturb,  the  episcopal  assemblies.     The  conflict  and  fer- 
mentation of  so  many  opposite  interests  and  tempers  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  bishops  :  and  their  ruling  passions  were, 
the  love  of  gold,  and  the  love  of  dispute.     Many  of  the  same 
prelates  who  now  applauded  the  orthodox  pie^  of  Theodo- 
sius, had  repeatedly  changed,  with  prudent  flexibility,  their 
creeds  and  opinions ;  and  in  the  various  revolutions  of  the 
church  and  state,  the  religion  of  their  sovereign  was  the  rule 
of  their  obsequious  faith.     When  the  emperor  suspended  his 
prevailing  influence,  the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly  impelled 
by  the  absurd  or  selfish  motives  of  pride,  hatred,  and  resent- 
ment.    The  death  of  Meletius,  which  happened  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  presented  the  most  favorable  opportu- 
nity of  terminating  the  schism  of  Antioch,  by  suffering  his 
aged  rival,  PauHnus,  peaceably  to  end  his  days  in  the  episco- 
pal chair.     The  faith  and  virtues  of  Paulinus  were  unblem- 
ished.   But  his  cause  was  supported  by  the  Western  churches ; 
and  the  bishops  of  the  synod  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  mis- 
chiefs  of  discord,   by  the   hasty  ordination  of  a  perjured 


«>  The  first  general  council  of  Constantinople  now  triumphs  in  the 
Vatioan ;  but  the  popes  had  long  hesitated,  and  their  hesitation  per^ 
piexcsy  and  almost  stagers,  the  humble  Tillemont,  (M^-n.  Bccles.  tooL 
U^  p.  490^500.) 
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ra^didate,^''  rather  than  to  betray  the  imagined  dignity  of  the 
Ebflt,  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  birth  and  death  of  the 
Bon  of  God.  Such  unjust  and  disorderly  proceedings  forced 
the  gravest  members  of  the  assembly  to  dissent  and  to  secede  \ 
and  the  clamorous  majority,  which  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle,  could  be  compared  only  to  wasps  or  magpies, 
to  a  flight  of  cranes,  or  to  a  fiock  of  geese.^ 

A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise,  that  so  unfavorable  a  pic- 
ture of  ecclesiasticfid  synods  has  been  drawn  by  the  partial 
hand  of  some  obstinate  heretic,  or  some  malicious  infidel- 
But  the  name  of  the  sincere  historian  who  has  conveyed  this 
instructive  lesson  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  must  silence 
tlie  impotent  murmurs  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  bishops  of  the  age ;  a 
saint,  and  a  doctor  of  the  church ;  the  scourge  of  Arianism, 
and  the  pillar  of  the  orthodox  faith ;  a  distinguished  membei 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  which,  afler  the  death  of 
Meletius,  he  exercised  the  fxinctions  of  president ;  in  a  word  — 
Gregory  Nazianzen  himself.  The  harsh  and  ungenerous 
treatment  which  he  experienced,^^  instead  of  derogating  from 
the  truth  of  his  evidence,  afibrds  an  additional  proof  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  deliberations  of  the  synod.  Their 
unanimous  suffrage  had  confirmed  the  pretensions  which  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  derived  from  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  But  Gregory  soon 
became  the  victim  of  malice  and  envy.  The  bishops  of  the 
East,  his  strenuous  adherents,  provoked  by  his  moderation  in 

^  Before  th<»  death  of  Meletius,  six  or  eight  of  his  most  jMipular 
ecclesiastics,  among  whom  was  FUyian,  had  tUtfured,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  ^Sozomen,  1.  tu.  c.  8,  11.  Socrates, 
I.  Y.  c.  V.)  Tillemont  thinks  it  his  duty  to  disbelieve  the  story;  but 
he  owns  that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  life  of  FlsTian 
which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  praises  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  char- 
racter  of  a  saint,  (M^.  Ecdes.  torn.  z.  p.  641.) 

**  Consult  (Gregory  Nazianzen,  de  VitA  suA,  torn.  iL  p.  26 — 28.  His 
general  and  particulu  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  their  assemblies  may 
be  seen  in  verse  and  prose,  (tom.  i.  Orat.  L  p.  33.  Kpist.  Iv.  p.  814| 
torn.  ii.  Carmen  z.  p.  81.)  Such  passages  are  fidntly  marked  by  Til- 
lemont, and  fairly  produced  by  Le  derc 

^  See  Gregory,  tom.  iL  de  YitA  suA,  p.  28—31.  The  fourteenth, 
twenty-seventh,  and  thirty-second  Orations  were  pronounced  in  the 
several  stages  of  this  business.  The  peroration  of  the  last,  (torn.  L 
p.  628,)  in  which  he  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  men  and  angels,  the  city 
snd  the  emperor,  the  East  and  the  West,  &c.,  is  pathetic,  an  I  almosi 
sublime. 
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fte  affairs  of  Andoch,  abandoned  him,  without  support,  to  the 
Bdvene  faction  of  the  Egyptians ,  who  disputed  the  vahdity 
of  his  election,  and  rigorously  asserted  the  obsolete  canon, 
that  prohibited  the  licentious  practice  of  episcopal  transla- . 
tioDs.  The  pride,  or  the  humility,  of  Gregory  prompted  him 
to  decline  a  contest  which  might  have  been  imputed  to  am- 
bition and  avarice  ;  and  he  publicly  ofiered,  not  without  some 
mixture  of  indignation,  to  renounce  the  government  of  a 
church  which  had  been  restored,  and  almost  created,  by  hib 
labors.  His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  synod,  and  by 
the  emperor,  with  more  readiness  than  he  seems  to  have 
expected.  At  the  time  when  he  might  have  hoped  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled 
by  the  senator  Nectarius ;  and  the  new  archbishop,  accident* 
ally  recommended  by  his  easy  temper  and  venerable  aspect, 
wxif  obliged  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration,  tul  he 
had  previously  despatched  the  rites  of  his  baptism.^  After 
this  remarkable  experience  of  the  ingratitude  of  princes  and 
prelates,  Gregory  retired  once  more  to  his  obscure  solitude 
of  Cappadocia ;  where  he  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
about  eight  years,  in  the  exercises  of  poetry  and  devotion. 
The  title  of  Saint  has  been  added  to  his  name :  but  the  ten* 
demess  of  his  heart,^^  and  the  elegance  of  his  genius,  reflect 
a  more  pleasing  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Gregory  Nazi* 
anztin. 

It  was  not  enough  that  Theodosius  had  suppressed  the  inso- 
lent reign  of  Arianism,  or  that  he  had  abundantly  revenged 
the  injuries  which  the  Catholics  sustained  from  the  zeal  of 
Constantius  and  Valens.  The  orthodox  emperor  considered 
every  heretic  as  a  rebel  against  the  supreme  powers  of  heaven 
and  of  earth ;  and  each  (^  those  powers  might  exercise  their 
peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul  and  body  of  the  guilty. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  ascertained 

^  The  whimsical  ordination  of  Nectarius  is  attested  by  Sozoznen, 
(L  viL  c  8 ;)  bat  Tillemont  observes,  (M6m.  Ecdes.  torn.  ix.  p.  719,^ 
AprcB  tout,  ce  narr^  de  Sozomdne  est  si  honteux  pour  tous  ce\ix  qu'U 
ym^^  et  surtout  pour  Th^odose,  qu'il  vaut  mieux  traToiUer  &  le  d6- 
truiie,  qu'&  le  soutcoir ;  an  admirable  canon  of  criticism ! 

^  I  can  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  such  was  hit  natural 
temper,  when  it  was  not  hardened,  or  inflamed,  by  reUsious  zeal. 
fVont  his  retirement,  ha  exhorts  Nectarius  to  prosecute  the  heretios 
rf  Constantf-.ople. 
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the  true  standard  of  the  faith  ;  and  the  ecclesiastics,  who  go%* 
erned  the  conscience  of  Theodosius,  suggested  the  most  efiec* 
tual  methods  of  persecution.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  yeara^ 
•he  promulgated  at  least  fifleen  severe  edicts  against  the  here- 
tics ;  ^  more  es))ecially  against  those  who  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  to  deprive  them  of  every  hope  of  escape, 
he  sternly  enacted,  that  if  any  laws  or  rescripts  should  be 
alleged  in  their  favor,  the  judges  should  consider  them  as  the 
illegal  productions  either  of  fraud  or  forgery.  The  penal 
statutes  were  directed  against  the  ministers,  the  assemblies, 
and  the  persons  of  the  heretics ;  and  the  passions  of  the  legis- 
lator were  expressed  in  the  language  of  declamation  and 
oivective.  I.  The  heretical  teachers,  who  usurped  the  sacred 
titles  of  Bishops,  or  Presbyters,  were  not  only  excluded  from 
the  privileges  and  emoluments  so  liberally  granted  to  the 
orthodox  clergy,  but  they  were  exposed  to  the  heavy  penalties 
of  exile  and  confiscation,  if  they  presumed  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine, or  to  practise  the  rites,  of  their  accursed  sects.  A  fine 
of  ten  pounds  of  gold  (above  four  hundred  pounds  sterling) 
was  imposed  on  every  person  who  should  dare  to  confer,  or 
receive,  or  promote,  an  heretical  ordination :  and  it  was  rea- 
sonably expected,  that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be  extin- 
guished, their  helpless  flocks  would  be  compelled,  by  ignorance 
nnd  hunger,  to  return  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church. 
U.  The  rigorous  prohibition  of  conventicles  was  carefully 
extended  to  every  possible  circumstance,  in  which  the  heretics 
could  assemble  with  the  intention  of  worshipping  God  and 
Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Their 
religious  meetings,  whether  public  or  secret,  by  day  or  by 
night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  were  equally  proscribed  by 
the  edicts  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  building,  or  ground,  which 
had  been  used  for  that  illegal  purpose,  was  forfeited  to  the 
Imperial  domain.  III.  It  was  supposed,  that  the  error  of  tlie 
heratics  could  proceed  only  from  the  obstinate  temper  of  their 
minds ;  and  that  such  a  temper  was  a  fit  object  of  censure  and 
punishment  The  anathemas  of  the  church  were  fortified  by 
a  sort  of  civil  excommunication ;  which  separated  them  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  by  a  peculiar  brand  of  infamy ;  and  this 

^  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  xvi.  tit  v.  leg.  6—23,  with  Gode- 
(roy'i  commentary  on  each  law,  and  his  genera]  summary,  or  Poi  aiUkm, 
Ion  vi.  p.  104—110. 
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dedamtion  of  the  supreme  magistrate  tended  to  justify,  c  rat 
least  to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a  fanatic  populace.  The  secta- 
ries were  gradually  disqualified  for  the  possession  of  honor* 
tble  or  lucrative  employments ;  and  Theodosius  was  satisiied 
witlt  his  own  justice,  when  he  decreed,  that,  as  the  Eunomians 
distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son  from  that  of  the  Father, 
they  should  be  incapable  of  making  their  wills,  or  of  receiving 
!uiy  advantage  from  testamentaiy  donations.  The  guilt  .of 
the  Manichsean  heresy  was  esteemed  of  such  magnitude,  that 
it  could  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  offender ;  and 
the  same  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  Audtans,  oi 
Quartodedmans^^^  who  should  dare  to  perpetrate  the  atrocious 
crime  of  celebrating  on  an  improper  day  the  festival  of 
Baster.  Bvery  Roman  might  exercise  the  right  of  public 
accusation;  but  the  office  of  Inquisitors  of  the  Faith,  a 
name  so  deservedly  abhorred,  was  first  instituted  under  the 
reign  of  Theodosius.  Yet  we  are  assured,  that  the  execution 
of  his  penal  edicts  was  seldom  enforced ;  and  that  the  pious 
emperor  appeared  less  desirous  to  punish,  than  to  reclaim,  or 
terrify,  his  refractory  subjects.*® 

The  theory  of  persecution  was  established  by  Theodosius, 
whose  justice  and  piety  have  been  applauded  by  the  saints : 
but  the  practice  of  it,  in  the  fullest  extent,  was  reserved  for 
his  rival  and  colleague,  Maximus,  the  first,  among  the  Christian 
princes,  who  shed  the  blood  of  his  Christian  subjects  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions.  The  cause  of  the  Pris- 
cillianists,^^  a  recent  sect  of  heretics,  who  disturbed  the  prov* 
inces  of  Spain,  was  transferred,  by  appeal,  from  the  synod  of 
Bordeaux  to  the  Imperial  consistory  of  Treves ;  and  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  seven  persons  were  tor- 
tured,  condemned,  and  executed.     The  first  of  these  was 


*  They  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  on  ths  , 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  thus 
pertinacioualy  opposed  the  Roman  Church  and  Nicene  synod,  which 
taul^^xed  Easter  to  a  Sunday.    Bingham's  Antiqiuties,  L  xx.  c.  6,  voL 
iL  p.  309,  fol.  edit. 

^  Sozomen,  L  vii.  o.  12. 

**  See  the  Sacred  History  of  Solpicius  Sevenis,  (L  iL  p.  437^452, 
edit.  Lucd.  Bat.  1647,  a  correct  and  original  writer.  Dr.  Lardner 
(CrediliiHty,  &c.,  part  ii.  voL  ix.  p.  2^6 — 360)  has  labored  this  article 
with  pure  learning,  good  sense,  and  moderation.  Tillemont  (M6m. 
Bccles.  torn.  viiL  p.  491—627)  has  raked  together  all  the  dirt  .>f  ths 
(■then :  t  useful  auavenger  * 
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Priiicillian^  himaelf,  bishop  of  Avila,^  in  Spam;  wh« 
adumed  the  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  by  the  accom- 
plishments of  eloquence  and  learning.  Two  presbyters,  and 
two  deacons,  accompanied  their  beloved  master  in  his  death, 
which  they  esteemed  as  a  glorious  martyrdom;  and  the 
number  of  religious  victims  was  completed  by  the  execution 
of  Latronian,  a  poet,  who  rivalled  the  fame  of  the  ancients ; 
and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble  matron  of  Bordeaux,  the  widow  of 
the  orator  Delphidius.^  Two  bishops,  who  had  embraced  the 
sentiments  of  Priscillian,  were  condemned  to  a  distant  and 
dreary  exile ;  ^  and  some  indulgence  was  shown  to  the  meaner 
criminals,  who  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  repentance.  If 
aii^  credit  could  be  allowed  to  confessions  extorted  by  fear  or 

Earn,  and  to  vague  reports,  the  offspring  of  malice  and  credu- 
ty,  the  heresy  of  the  Priscillianists  would  be  found  to  include 
the  various  abominations  of  magic,  of  impiety,  and  of  lewd- 
ness.^ Priscillian,  who  wandered  about  the  world  in  the 
company  of  his  spiritual  sisters,  was  accused  of  praying 
stark  naked  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation ;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  the  effects  of  his  criminal  intercourse 
with  the  daughter  of  Euchrocia  had  been  suppressed,  by 
means  still  more  odious  and  criminal.  But  an  accurate,  or 
rather  a  candid,  inquiry  will  discover,  that  if  the  Priscillianists 
violated  the  laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licentiousness, 
but  by  the  austerity,  of  their  lives.  They  absolutely  con- 
demned the  use  of  the  marriage-bed ;  and  t%Se  peace  of  fami- 
lies was  often   disturbed   by  indiscreet  separations.      They 


**  Sevenis  Snlpadus  mentions  the  arch-heretic  with  esteem  and  pity. 
Fttlix  profectOk  si  non  pravo  studio  comipisset  optimum  ingenium : 

r>rsus  mxdta  in  eo  animi  et  corporis  bona  cemeres.  (Hist.  Sacra,  L 
p.  439.)  Even  Jerom  (torn.  L  in  Script.  Ecdes.  p.  302)  speaks  with 
temper  of  Priscillian  and  Latronian. 

^  The  bishopric  (in  Old  Castile)  is  now  worth  20,000  ducats  a 
year,  (Busching's  Oeography,  voL  ii.  p.  308,)  and  is  therefore  much 
less  likely  to  produce  tiie  author  of  a  new  heresy. 

^  ExprobrabatuT  mulieri  viduae  nimia  rcJifio,  et  diligentius  culta 
iivinitas,  (Pacat.  in  Paneg3rT.  Vet.  ziL  29.)  Such  was  ike  idea  of  a 
himiane,  though  ignorant,  polytheist. 

**  One  of  them  was  sent  in  Sillinam  insulam  qus  idtra  Britannfam 
est.  What  must  have  been  the  ancient  condition  of  the  rocks  of  Scil- 
ly }  (Camden's  Britannia,  toL  ii.  p.  1519.) 

**  The  scandalous  calumnies  of  Augustin,  Pope  Leo,  &c.,  which 
Tillemont  swallows  like  a  child,  and  Lardner  refutes  like  a  man,  maj 
suggest  some  candid  suspicions  in  £svor  of  the  older  Gnostics. 
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enjoyed,  or  recommended,  a  total  abstinence  from  all  animal 
food ;  and  their  continual  prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils,  inculcated 
i  rale  of  strict  and  perfect  devotion.  The  speculative  teneU 
uf  die  sect,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul,  were  derived  from  the  Gnostic  and  Mani- 
chaean  system  ;  and  this  vain  philosophy,  which  had  been 
transported  from  Egypt  to  Spain,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  grosser 
spirits  of  the  West.  The  obscure  disciples  of  PriscilUan  suf* 
fered,  languished,  and  gradually  disappeared :  his  tenets  were 
rejected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  but  his  death  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  long  and  vehement  controversy ;  while  some  ar- 
raigned, and  others  applauded,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  observe  the  humane  inconsistency 
of  the  most  illustrious  saints  and  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan  ,^^ 
and  Martin  of  Tours,^  who,  on  this  occasion,  asserted  the 
cause  of  toleration.  They  pitied  the  unhappy  men,  who  had 
been  executed  at  Treves;  they  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  their  episcopal  murderers ;  and  if  Martin  deviated  from 
that  generous  resolution,  his  motives  were  laudable,  and  his 
repentance  was  exemplary.  The  bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan 
pronounced,  without  hesitation,  the  eternal  damnation  of  here- 
tics; but  they  were  surprised,  and  shocked,  by  the  bloody 
image  of  their  temporal  death,  and  the  honest  feelings  of 
nature  resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of  theology.  The 
humanity  of  Ambrose  and  Martin  was  confirmed  by  the  scan- 
dalous irregularity  of  the  proceedings  against  Priscillian  and 
his  adherents.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers  had  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces.  The  secular 
judge  had  presumed  to  receive  an  appeal,  and  to  pronounce 
a  definitive  sentence,  in  a  matter  of  faith,  and  episcopal  juris- 
diction. The  bishops  had  disgraced  themselved,  by  exercising 
the  functions  of  accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  The 
cruelty  of  Ithacius,*^  who  beheld  the  tortures,  and  solicited  the 
death,  of  the  heretics,  provoked  the  just  uidignation  of  man- 

"^  Amhros.  torn.  ii.  Epist  xziv.  p.  891. 

^  In  the  Sacred  History,  and  the  life  of  St.  Martin,  SnlpiciuB  Se- 
fenu  uses  some  caution ;  but  he  declares  himself  more  freely  in  the 
Didogues,  (iii.  15.)  Martin  was  reprored,  howerer,  by  his  own  con- 
science, and  by  an  angel ;  nor  could  he  afterwards  ])erform  miracles 
with  so  much  ease. 

**  The  CathoUc  Presbyter  (Sulp.  Sever.  1.  ii.  p.  448)  and  the  Pagan 
Orator  (Pacat.  in  Panerarr.  Vet.  xii.  29)  reprobate,  with  equal  indlg- 
oatioiL  the  character  ^zid  oonduct  of  Ithacius. 
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kind ;  and  the  vices  of  that  profligate  hishop  were  admitted 
as  a  proof,  that  his  zeal  was  instigated  by  thn  sordid  motives 
of  interest.  Since  the  death  of  Priscillian,  the  rude  attempts 
of  persecution  have  been  refined  and  methodized  in  the  holj 
office,  which  assigns  their  distinct  parts  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  regularly  dehv- 
ered  by  the  priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the  mogistrate  to 
the  executioner ;  and  the  inexorable  sentence  of  tlic  church, 
which  declares  the  spiritual  guilt  of  the  offender,  is  expressed 
in  the  mild  language  of  pity  and  intercession. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics,  who  illustrated  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  distinguished  by  the  talents 
of  an  eloquent  preacher ;  the  reputation  of  miraculous  gifts 
added  weight  and  dignity  to  the  monastic  virtues  of  Martin  of 
Tours ;  •^  but  the  palm  of  episcopal  vigor  and  ability  was 
justly  claimed  by  the  intrepid  Ambrose.^'  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Romans ;  his  father  had  exercised  the 
important  ofRce  of  Prcetorian  praefect  of  Gaul ;  and  tlie  son, 
af^er  passing  through  the  studies  of  a  liberal  education,  at- 
tained, in  the  regular  gradation  of  civil  honors,  the  station  of 
consular  of  Liguria,  a  province  which  included  the  Imperial 
residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  thirty -four,  and  before  he 
had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  Ambrose,  to  his  own 
surprise,  and  to  that  of  the  world,  was  suddenly  transformed 
from  a  governor  to  an  archbishop.  Without  the  least  mix- 
ture, as  it  is  said,  of  art  or  intrigue,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the  episcopal  title ;  the 
concord  and  perseverance  of  their  acclamations  were  ascribed 
to  a  prsetematural  impulse  ;  and  the  reluctant  magistrate  was 
compelled  to  undertake  a  spiritual  ofRce,  for  which  he  was 
not  prepared  by  the  habits  and  occupations  of  his  former  life. 
But  the  active  force  of  his  genius  soon  qualified  him  to  exer- 
cise, with  zeal  and  prudence,  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ;  and  while  he  cheerfully  renounced  the  vain  and 

^  The  Life  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  Dialogues  concerning  his  Tnir^AiAo, 
contain  facts  adapted  to  tne  grossest  barbarism,  in  a  style  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Augustan  age.  So  natural  is  the  alliance  between  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  that  I  am  always  astonished  by  this  contrast. 

'*  The  short  and  superficial  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  his  deacon 
Paulinus,  (Appendix  ad  edit.  Benedict,  p.  1.— zv.,)  has  the  merit  of 
original  evidence.  Tillemont  (^M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  78 — 306)  and 
the  Benedicnae  editors  .(p.  xxxi. — Ixiii.)  have  labored  wit^  their  usual 
•liligenoA. 
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■plendid  tittppings  of  temporal  fatness,  he  conde8ceB<led« 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  direct  the  conscience  of  the 
emperors,  and  to  control  the  administration  of  th^  empire. 
Gratian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  father ;  and  the  elaborate 
tzeatiae  on  the  faith  of  the  Trinity  was  designed  for  the  m- 
struction  of  the  young  prince.  Af\er  his  tragic  death,  at  a 
lime  when  the  empress  Justina  trembled  for  her  own  safety, 
and  for  that  of  her  son  Valentinian,  the  archbishop  of  Milan 
was  despatched,  on  two  different  embassies,  to  the  court  of 
Treves.  Jle  exercised,  with  equal  firmness  and  dexterity, 
the  powers  of  his  spiritual  and  political  characters ;  and  per^ 
haps  contributed,  by  his  authority  and  eloquence,  to  check 
the  ambition  of  Maximus,  and  to  protect  the  peace  of  Italy .^ 
Ambrose  had  devoted  his  life,  and  his  abilities,  to  the  service 
of  the  church.  Wealth  was  the  object  of  his  contempt ;  he 
had  renounced  his  private  patrimony ;  and  he  sold,  without 
hesitation,  the  consecrated  plate,  for  the  redemption  or  cap- 
tives. The  clergy  and  people  of  Milan  were  attached  to  their 
archbishop;  and. he  deserved  the  esteem,  without  soliciting  the 
favor,  or  apprehending  the  displeasure,  of  his  feeble  sov* 
ereigns.  • 

The  government  of  Italy,  and  of  the  young  emperoi,  nat- 
irally  devolved  to  his  mother  Justina,  a  woman  of  beauty  and 
spirit,  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  orthodox  people,  had  the 
misfortune  of  professmg  the  Arian  heresy,  which  she  en- 
deavored  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  son.  Justina  was  per- 
Boaded,  that  a  Roman  emperor  might  claim,  in  his  own  domin- 
ions, the  public  exercise  of  his  religion ;  and  she  proposed  to 
the  archbishop,  as  a  moderate  and  reasonable  concession,  that 
he  should  resign  the  use  of  a  single  church,  either  in  the  city 
or  the  suburbs  of  Milan.  But  the  conduct  of  Ambrose  was 
gqvemed  by  very  different  principles.^  The  palaces  of  the 
earth  might  indeed  belong  to  Caesar ;  but  the  churches  were 
the  houses  of  God ;  and,  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  he 
himself,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  the  apostles,  was  the  only 
minister  of  God.     The  privileges  of  Christianity,  tempora. 

^  Asibroae  himself  (torn.  iL  Epist.  zziv.  p.  888 — 891)  gives  the 
snnperor  a  very  spirited  account  of  nia  own  embaasy. 

^  Hia  own  representation  of  hia  principles  and  eondnct  (torn.  iL 
Bplat.  XX.  xx4«  xxiLp.  852 — 880)  is  one  of  the  curious  monumenta  of 
•r«besiaatical  antiquity.  It  containa  two  letters  to  hia  siiitAr  Haccel* 
ttna»  with  a  petition  to  Valeatinian«  sad  the  sermon  d»  Btuiiiti*  nam 

▼OL.   w  9 
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a0  well  as  spiritual,  were  confined  to  the  true  believers  ^  and 
tlie  mind  of  Ambrose  was  satisfied,  that  his  own  theological 
opinions  were  the  standard  of  truth  and  orthodoxy.  The  arch- 
bishop, who  refused  (o  hold  anj  conference,  or  negotiation, 
with  the  instruments  of  Satan,  declared,  with  modest  firmness, 
his  resolution  to  die  a  martjr,  rather  tlian  to  yield  to  the  im- 
pious sacrilege ;  and  Justina,  who  resented  the  refusal  as  an 
act  of  insolence  and  rebellion,  hastily  determined  to  exert  the 
Imperial  prerogative  of  her  son.  As  she  desired  to  perform 
her  public  devotions  on  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter,  Am- 
brose was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council.  He  obeyed 
the  summons  with  the  respect  of  a  faithful  subject,  but  he 
was  followed,  without  his  consent,  by  an  innumerable  people ; 
tbey  pressed,  with  impetuous  zeal,  against  the  gates  of  the 
palace ,  and  the  affrighted  ministers  of  Valentinian,  instead 
of  pronoiHicing  a  sentence  of  exile  on  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 
humbly  requested  that  he  would  interpose  his  authority,  to 
protect  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  to  restore  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  capital.  But  the  promises  which  Ambrose  received 
and  communicated  were  soon  violated  by  a  perfidious  court ; 
an(^  during  six  of  the  most  solemn  days,  which  Christian  piety 
has  se^apart  for  the  exercise  of  religion,  the  city  was  agitated 
by  the  irregular  convulsions  of  tumult  and  fanaticism.  The 
officers  of  the  household  were  directed  to  prepare,  first,  the 
Portian,  and  afterwards,  the  new,  Bastlicoy  for  the  immediate 
reception  of  the  emperor  and  his  mother.  The  splendid 
canopy  and  hangings  of  the  royal  seat  were  arranged  in  the 
customary  manner ;  but  it  was  ibund  necessary  to  defend  them, 
by  a  strong  guard,  from  the  insults  of  the  populace.  The 
Arian  ecclesiastics,  who  ventured  to  show  themselves  in  the 
streets,  were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  their 
lives:  and  Ambrose  enjoyed  the  merit  and  reputation  of 
rescuing  his  personal  enemies  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
multitude. 

But  while  he  labored  to  restrain  the  effects  of  their  zeal,  the 
pathetic  vehemence  of  his  sermons  continually  inflamed  the 
angry  and  seditious  temper  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The 
characters  of  Eve,  of  the  wife  of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Herodias, 
were  indecently  applied  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor ;  and 
her  desire  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  Arians  was  compared  to 
the  most  cruel  persecutions  which  Christianity  had  endured 
under  the  reign  of  Paganism.  The  measures  of  the  court 
served  only  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil    A  fine  of 
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two  bnndred  potrndd  of  gold  was  imposed  on  th«  corporate 
bodj  of  mercbants  and  manufacturers :  an  order  was  signified; 
In  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  officers,  and  inferior 
leryants,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  that,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  public  disorders,  they  should  strictly  confine  themselves 
to  their  houses :  and  the  ministers  of  Valentinian  imprudentl) 
confessed,  that  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  citizens  oi 
Milan  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  archbishop.  He  wa» 
Bgairi  solicited  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  by  timely  com* 
pliance  with  the  ^11  of  his  sovereign.  The  reply  of  Ambrose 
was  couched  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful  terms,  which 
might,  however,  be  interpreted  as  a  serious  declaration  of 
eivil  wan  '*  His  life  and  fortune  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor ;  but  he  would  never  betray  the  church  of  Christ,  or 
degrade  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  such  a 
cause  he  was  prepared  to  suffer  whatever  the  malioe  of  the 
daemon  could  indict ;  and  he  only  wished  to  die  in  the  presence 
of  his  faithful  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  he  had  not  con- 
tributed to  excite,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  God  alone  to 
appease,  the  rage  of  the  people :  he  deprecated  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  confusion,  which  were  likely  to  ensue ;  and  it  was 
his  fervent  prayer,  that  he  might  not  survive  to  behold  the  '^"•^ 
of  a  flourishing  city,  and  perhaps  the  desolation  of  ati  lotuy .  -  * 
The  obstinate  bigotry  of  Justina  would  have  endangered  tft9 
empire  of  her  son,  if,  in  this  contest  with  the  church  and  poo« 
pie  of  Milan,  she  could  have  depended  on  the  active  obedience 
of  the  troops  of  the  palace.  A  large  body  of  Groths  had 
marched  to  occupy  the  Basilica^  which  was  the  object  ot  the 
dispute :  and  it  might  be  expected  from  the  Arian  principles, 
and  barbarous  manners,  of  these  foreign  mercenaries,  that 
they  would  not  entertain  any  scruples  in  the  execution  of  the 
most  sanguinary  orders.  They  were  encountered,  on  the 
sacred  threshold,  by  the  archbishop,  who,  thundering  against 
them  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  asked  them,  in  the  tone 
of  a  father  and  a  roaster,  whether  it  was  to  invade  the  house  of 
God,  that  they  had  implored  the  hospitable  protection  of  the 

**  Retz  had  a  aimilar  mesBage  from  the  queen,  to  request  that  ha 
would  appease  the  tumult  of  Paris.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power, 
Ic  A  quoi  j'ajoutai  tout  oe  que  vous  pouyez  vous  imaginer  de  re- 
ipet^  de  douleur,  de  regret,  et  de  soumission,  &c  (M6mou«8,  torn.  L 
P>  140.)  Certainly  I  do  not  oompare  either  the  causes  or  the  meni 
M  £ba  coadjutor  himself  had  some  idda  (p.  84)  of  imitatiiig  fBt.  Am- 
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republic.  The  suspense  of  the  Barbarians  allowed  some  hoiin 
for  a  more  effectual  negotiation ;  and  the  empress  was  pe^ 
■uaded,  by  the  advice  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  to  leave  the 
Catholics  in  possession  of  all  the  churches  of  Milan ;  and  to  dis- 
semble, till  a  more  convenient  season,  her  intentions  of  revenge. 
The  mother  of  Valentinian  could  never  forgive  the  triumph  of 
Ambrose ;  and  the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate  exclama- 
tion, that  his  own  servants  were  ready  to  betray  him  into  the 
hands  of  an  insolent  priest 

The  laws  of  the  empire,  some  of  which  were  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Valentinian,  still  condemned  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  seemed  to  excuse  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics.  By  the 
innuence  of  Justina,  an  edict  of  toleration  was  promulgated  in 
all  the  provinces  which  were  subject  to  the  court  of  Milan ; 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  granted  to  those  who 
professed  the  faith  of  Rimini ;  and  the  emperor  declared,  that 
all  persons  who  should  infringe  this  sacred  and  salutary  con« 
stitution,  should  be  capitally  punished,  as  the  enemies  of  the 
public  peace.^^  The  character  and  language  of  the  archbishop 
of  Milan  may  justify  the  suspicion,  that  his  conduct  soon 
afforded  a  reasonable  ground,  or  at  least  a  specious  pretence, 
to  the  Arian  ministers ;  who  watched  the  opportuni^  of  sur- 
prising him  in  some  act  of  disobedience  to  a  law  which  he 
strangely  represents  as  a  law  of  blood  and  tyranny.  A  sen* 
tence  of  easy  and  honorable  banishment  was  pronounced, 
which  enjoined  Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan  without  delay ; 
whilst  it  permitted  him  to  choose  the  place  of  his  exile,  and  the 
number  of  his  companions.  But  the  authority  of  the  saints, 
who  have  preached  and  practised  the  maxims  of  passive  loy- 
alty, appeared  to  Ambrose  of  less  moment  than  the  extreme 
and  pressing  danger  of  the  church.  He  boldly  refused  to 
obejT ;  and  his  refusal  was  supported  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  his  faithful  people."  They  guarded  by  turns  the  person  of 
their  archbishop ;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal 
palace  were  strongly  secured,  and  the  Imperial  troops,  who  had 
formed  the  blockade,  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  attack  of 
that  impregnable  fortress.  The  numerous  poor,  who  had  been 

^  Sozomen  alone  (1.  vii  c.  18)  tbrowB  this  luminotis  foot  into  a  daxk 

•nd  perplexed  narrative. 
**  £xcubabat  pia  plebs  in  ecclesift,  mori  paxats  cmn  episcopo  sao 
.  .  .  Nos,  adhuc  ftmdi,  excitabamur  tamen  dvitate  attomt&  «tqu« 

Ivrbati.    Augustin.  Con&Bslon.  1.  is.  c.  7. 
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eliered  by  the  liberality  of  Ambrose,  embraced  the  fair  occa 
ikm  of  signalizmg  their  zeal  and  gratitude ;  and  as  the  patience 
of  the  rouhitude  might  have  been  exhausted  by  the  length  and 
uniformity  of  nocturnal  vigils,  he  prudently  introduced  into  the 
church  of  Milan  the  useful  institution  of  a  loud  and  regular 
psalmody.  While  he  maintained  this  arduous  contest,  he  was 
instructed,  by  a  dream,  to  open  the  earth  in  a  place  where  the 
remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and  Protasius,®^  had  been 
deposited  above  three  hundred  years.  Immediately  under  the 
pavement  of  the  church  two  perfect  skeletons  were  found,®* 
with  the  heads  separated  from  their  bodies,  and  a  plentiful 
efiusion  of  blood.  The  holy  relics  were  presented,  in  solemn 
pomp,  to  the  veneration  of  the  people ;  and  every  circumstance 
of  this  fortunate  discovery  was  admirably  adapted  to  promote 
the  designs  of  Ambrose.  The  bones  of  the  martyrs,  their 
blood,  their  garments,  were  supposed  to  contain  a  healing 
power ;  and  the  prsetematural  influence  was  communicated  to 
the  most  distant  objects,  without  losing  any  part  of  its  original 
virtue.  The  extraordinary  cure  of  a  blind  man,®®  and  the  re- 
luctant confessions  of  several  dsemoniacs,  appeared  to  justify 
the  faith  and  sanctity  of  Ambrose;  and  the  truth  of  those 
miracles  is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself,  by  his  secretary  Pau- 
linus,  and  by  his  proselyte,  the  celebrated  Augustin,  who,  at 
that  time,  professed  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  The  reason 
of  the  present  age  may  possibly  approve  the  incredulity  of 
Justina  and  her  Arian  court ;  who  derided  the  theatrical  repre- 
Beotations  which  were  exhibited  by  the  contrivance,  and  at  the 

"  TiUemonty  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  78,  498.  Many  churches  in 
Italy,  Ganl,  &c.,  were  dedicated  to  these  unknown  martyrs,  of  whom 
St  Oervsise  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  hiis  companion. 

"  Invenimiis  mize  magnitadinis  viros  duoa,  ut  priscastas  ferebat. 
torn.  JL  Epist,  xziL  p.  875.  The  sise  of  these  skeletons  was  fortunate- 
ly, or  akiteilly»  suited  to  the  popular  prejudice  of  the  gradual  de- 
eraise  of  the  human  stature,  which  has  prevuled  in  every  age  since 
the  time  of  Homer. 

GnmdiMiae  BthmiM  nlrabltur  oms  wimkhrbu 

"  AmbroB.  torn.  vL  Epist.  xzii.  p.  875.  Augustin.  Confes.  1.  ix.  c 
7,  de  CiTitat.  Dei,  L  xziL  c.  8.  Paulin,  in  Vitl  St.  Ambros.  c.  14,  in 
Append.  Benedict,  p.  4.  The  blind  man's  name  was  Severus ;  he 
touehed  the  holy  garment,  recovered  his  sight,  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life  (at  least  twenty-five  years)  to  the  service  of  the  church.  I 
ihould  recommend  this  miracle  to  our  divines,  if  it  did  not  prove  the 
voiftKiu  of  loticfly  as  weU  as  the  Nioene  czeed. 
9» 
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expense,  of  tlje  archbishop.^^  Their  effect,  however,  on  ^m 
minds  of  the  people,  was  rapid  and  irresistible ;  and  the  feeble 
sovereign  of  Italy  found  himself  unable  to  contend  with  the 
favorite  of  Heaven.  The  powers  likewise  of  the  earth  inter- 
posed  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose :  the  disinterested  advice  of 
Theodosius  was  the  genube  result  of  piety  and  friendship ;  and 
the  mask  of  religious  zeal  concealed  the  hostile  and  ambitious 
designs  of  the  tyrant  of  GaulJ* 

The  reign  of  Maxi  nus  might  have  ended  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity,  could  he  have  contented  himself  with  the  possession  of 
three  ample  countries,  which  now  constitute  the  three  most 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  modem  Europe.  But  the  aspiring 
usurper,  whose  sordid  ambition  was  not  dignified  by  the  love 
of  glory  and  of  arms,  considered  his  actual  forces  as  the  instru- 
ments only  of  his  future  greatness,  and  his  success  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  destruction.  The  wealth  which  he 
extorted  ^^  from  the  oppressed  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  was  employed  in  levying  and  maintaining  a  formidable 
army  of  Barbarians,  collected,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  the 
object  of  his  hopes  and  preparations ;  and  he  secretly  medi- 
tated the  ruin  of  an  innocent  youth,  whose  government  was 
abhorred  and  despised  by  his  Catholic  subjects.  But  as  Maxi* 
mus  wished  to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  he  received,  with  perfidious  smiles,  Domninus  of  Syria 
the  ambassador  of  Valentinian,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the 
aid  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  for  the  service  of  a  Pan- 
nonian  war.  The  penetration  of  Ambrose  had  discovered  the 
snares  of  an  enemy  under  the  professions  of  friendship  ;  "^^  but 
the  Syrian  Domninus  was  corrupted,  or  deceived,  by  the  libera] 
favor  of  the  court  of  Treves  ;•  and  the  council  of  Milan  obsti- 
nately rejected  the  suspicion  of  danger,  with  a  blind  confidence, 
which  was  the  effect,  not  of  courage,  but  of  fear.  The  march 
of  the  auxiliaries  was  guided  by  the  ambassador ;  and  they 

^  Paulin.  in  Tit.  St.  Ambros.  c.  5,  in  Append.  Benedict,  p.  6. 

^  TiUeinont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  190,  750.  He  partially  al- 
lo'WB  the  mediation  of  Theodoeiiu,  and  caprioiously  rejects  that  of 
If aximus,  though  it  is  attested  bj  Proeper,  Sozomen,  and  TheodoreL 

^  The  modest  censure  of  Sulpicius  (Dialog,  iii.  15)  inflicts  a  much 
deeper  wound  than  the  feeble  declamation  of  Pacatus,  (xiL  25,  26.) 

^  £sto  tutior  adversus  hominem,  pacis  involucro  tegentem,  was 
the  wise  caution  of  Ambrose  (torn.  iL  p.  891)  after  his  retum  fioiii  his 
second  embassy. 
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were  udmitted,  without  distrust,  into  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps 
But  the  crafty  tyrant  followed,  with  hasty  and  silent  footBtisps 
m  the  raar ;  and,  as  he  diligently  intercepted  all  intelligencf 
of  his  motions,  the  gleam  of  armor,  and  the  dust  excited  by  the 
troops  of  cavalry,  first  announced  the  hostile  approach  of  a 
stranger  to  the  gates  of  Milan.  In  this  extremity,  Justine  am.' 
her  son  might  accuse  their  own  imprudence,  and  the  perfidioiu 
arts  of  Maximus ;  but  they  wanted  time,  and  force,  and  resolu- 
tion, to  stand  against  the  Grauls  and  Germans,  either  in  the 
field,  or  within  the  walls  of  a  large  and  disaffected  city. 
Flight  was  their  only  hope«  Aquileia  their  only  refuge ;  and  as 
Maximus  now  displayed  his  genuine  character,  the  brother  of 
Gmtian  might  expect  tlie  same  fate  from  ^e  hands  of  the 
same  assassin.  Maximus  entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  if 
the  wise  archbishop  refused  a  dangerous  and  criminal  connec- 
tion with  the  usurper,  he  might  indirectly  contribute  U>  the 
success  of  his  arms,  by  inculcating,  from  the  pulpit,'  the  duty 
of  resignation,  rather  than  that  of  resistance.^^  The  unfortu- 
nate Justina  reached  Aquileia  in  safety ;  but  she  distrusted  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications :  she  dreaded  the  event  of  a  siege ; 
and  i^e  resolved  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  great  Tl^o- 
dofiius,  whose  power  and  virtue  were  celebrated  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  West  A  vessel  was  secretly  provided  to 
transport  the  Imperial  family ;  they  embarked  with  precipita 
tion  in  one  of  the  obscure  harbors  of  Venetia,  or  Istria ;  trav- 
ersed the  whole  extent  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas ;  turned 
the  extreme  promontory  of  Peloponnesus ;  and,  afler  a  long, 
but  successful  navigation,  reposed  themselves  in  the  port  of 
Tbesfialonica.  All  the  subjects  of  Valentinian  deserted  the 
cause  of  a  prince,  who,  by  his  abdication,  had  absolved  them 
from  the  duty  of  allegiance ;  and  if  the  little  city  of  ^mona, 
on  the  verge  of  Italy,  had  not  presumed  to  stop  ihe  career  of 
bis  inglorious  victory,  Aiaximus  would  have  obtained,  without  a 
struggle,  the  sole  possession  of  the  Western  empire. 

L^tead  of  invitmg  his  royal  guests  to  take  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  Theodosius  had  some  unknown  reasons  to  fix 
their  residence  at  Thessalonica ;  but  these  reasons  did  not 
proceed  from  contempt  or  indifference,  as  he  speedily  made 
a  visit  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  the  greatest  part  of  his 
court  and  jenate.     Aller  the  first  tender  expressions  of  friend- 

>«  BaioninB  (A*  D.  387,  No.  68)  applies  to  this  season  of  public  cJa- 
tress  some  of  the  penitential  sennoos  of  the  archbishop. 
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•hip  and  sjmipalliy,  the  pious  emperor  of  the  Eait  gently 
•dmonithed  Justina,  that  the  guilt  of  heresy  was  scmetiinei 
punished  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next ;  and  that  the 
public  profession  of  the  Nicene  faith  would  he  the  most  effica- 
cious step  to  promote  the  restoration  of  her  son,  by  the  satis- 
faction  which  it  must  occwon  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
The  momentous  question  of  peace  or  war  was  referred,  by 
Theodosius,  to  the  deliberation  of  his  council ;  and  the  argu- 
ments which  might  be  alleged  on  the  side  of  honor  and  justice, 
had  acquired,  since  the  death  of  Gratian,  a  considerable 
degree  of  additional  weight  The  persecution  of  the  Impe- 
rial family,  to  which  Theodosius  himself  had  been  indebted 
for  his  fortune,  was  now  aggravated  by  recent  and  repeated 
injuries.  Neither  oaths  nor  treaties  could  restrain  the  bound- 
less ambition  of  Maximus ;  and  the  delay  of  vigorous  and 
decisive  measures,  instead  of  prolonging  the  blessings  of 
peace,  would  expose  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  danger  of  a 
hostile  invasion.  The  Barbarians,  who  had  passed  the  Dan- 
ube, had  lately  assumed  the  character  of  soldiers  and  subjects, 
but  their  native  fierceness  was  yet  untamed :  and  the  opera- 
tions of  a  war,  which  would  exercise  their  valor,  and  diminish 
their  numbers,  might  tend  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  an 
intolerable  oppression.  Notwithstanding  these  specious  and 
solid  reasons,  which  were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
council,  Theodosius  still  hesitated  whether  he  should  draw 
the  sword  in  a  contest  which  could  no  longer  admit  any  terms 
of  leconciliatioD ;  and  his  magnanimous  character  was  not 
disgraced  by  the  apprehensions  which  he  felt  for  the  safety 
of  his  infant  sons,  and  the  welfare  of  his  exhausted  people. 
In  this  moment  of  anxious  doubt,  while  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
world  depended  on  the  resolutien  of  a  single  man,  the  charms 
of  the  princess  Galla  most  powerfully  pleaded  the  cause  oi 
her  brother  Valentinian.^^  The  heart  of  Theodosius  was 
wftened  by  the  tears  of  beauty ;  his  affections  were  insensibly 
engaged  by  the  graces  of  youth  and  innocence  :  the  art  of 
Justina  managed  and  directed  the  impulse  of  passion ;  and 
the  celebration  of  the  royal  nuptials  was  the  assurance  and 

"  The  flight  of  Valentinian,  and  the  love  of  Theodosius  for  hii 
nster,  are  related  by  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  263,  264.)  Tillcmont  pro- 
luces  some  weak  and  ambiguous  evidence  to  antedate  the  second 
marriage  of  Theodosius,  (Hist,  des  Empeteurs,  torn.  v.  p.  740»)  nd 
eonsequently  to  refute  ces  contes  de  Zosime,  qui  seroient  tcop  ooa 
traires  k  la  pi6t6  de  Th^odose. 
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aigDftf  of  tlie  civil  war.  The  unfeeling  critics,  wlio  consider 
every  amorous  weakness  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory 
of  a  great  and  orthodox  emperor,  are  inclined,  on  this  occa* 
sion,  to  dispute  the  suspicious  evidence  of  the  historian  Zosi- 
mus.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  frankly  confess,  that  I  am 
willing  to  find,  or  even  to  seek,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  worlds 
some  traces  of  the  mild  and  tender  sentiments  of  domestic 
life ;  and  amidst  the  crowd  of  fierce  and  ambitious  conquer- 
ors, I  can  distinguish,  Mritti  peculiar  complacency,  a  gentle 
hero,  who  may  be  supposed  to  receive  his  armor  from  the 
hands  of  love.  The  alliance  of  the  Persian  king  was  secured 
by  the  faith  of  treaties;  the  martial  Bitrbarians  were  per- 
9uaded  to  follow  the  standard,  or  to  respect  the  frontiers,  of 
an  active  and  liberal  monarch ;  and  the  dominions  of  Theo* 
dosius,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Adriatic,  resounded  with 
the  preparations  of  war  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  skilful 
disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  East  seemed  to  multiply  their 
numbers,  and  distracted  the  attention  of  Maximus.  He  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  intrepid  Arbogastes,  would  direct  their  march 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  boldly  penetrate  through 
the  Rhsetian  provinces  into  the  centre  of  Gaul.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  equipped  in  the  harbors  of  Greece  and  Epirus,  with 
an  apparent  design,  that,  as  soon  as  the  passage  had  been 
opened  by  a  naval  victory,  Valentinian  and  his  mother  should 
land  in  Italy,  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Rome,  and  occupy  the 
majestic  seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  mean  while 
Theodosius  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  dis 
ciplined  army,  to  encounter  his  unworthy  rival,  who,  after  the 
siege  of  iGmona,*  had  fixed  his  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of 
8iscia,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  strongly  fortified  by  &e  broad  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Save. 

The  veterans,  who  still  remembered  the  long  resistance, 
ond  successive  resources,  of  the  tyrant  Magnentius,  might 
prepare  themselves  for  the  labors  of  three  bloody  campaigns. 
But  the  contest  with  his  successor,  who,  like  him,  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  the  West,  was  easily  decided  in  the  term  of  two 
months,^^  and  within  the  space  of  two  hundred  miles.  The 
superior  genius  of  the  emperor  of  the  East  might  prevail  over 

**  See  (j^odefroy't  Chronology  of  the  Laws,  Cod.  Theodo«.  torn,  i 

^  OSIX.  

•  .fimonah,  laybacb.    Siacia,  Soiszek.  —  M. 
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the  feeble  llaximus,  who.  Id  this  important  crisis,  showod 
himself  destitute  of  military  skill,  or  personal  courage ;  but 
the  abilities  of  Theodosius  were  seconded  by  the  advantage 
which  he  possessed  of  a  numerous  and  active  cavalry.  The 
Huns,  the  Alani,  and,  afler  their  example,  the  Groths  them- 
selves, were  formed  into  squadrons  of  archers ;  who  fought 
on  horseback,  and  confounded  the  steady  valor  of  the  Gauls 
and  Grermans,  by  the  rapid  motions  of  a  Tartar  war.  After 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  march,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  they 
spurred  their  foaming  horses  into  the  waters  of  the  Save, 
swam  the  river  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly 
charged  and  routed  the  troops  who  guarded  the  high  ground 
on  the  opposite  side.  Marceilinus,  the  tyrant's  brother,  ad- 
vanced to  support  them  with  the  select  cohorts,  which  were 
considered  as  thejiope  and  strength  of  the  army.  The  action, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  night,  was 
renewed  in  the  morning ;  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the  sur- 
viving remnant  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  Maximus  threw  down 
their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Without  suspendinfl^ 
his  march,  to  receive  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  citizens  of 
iEmona,  Theodosius  pressed  forwards  to  terminate  the  war  by 
the  death  or  captivity  of  his  riioil,  who  fled  before  him  with 
the  diligence  of  fear.  From  the  summit  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
he  descended  with  such  incredible  speed  into  the  plain  of 
Italy,  that  he  reached  Aquileia  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day ;  and  Maximus,  who  found  himself  encompassed  on  all 
sides,  had  scarcely  time  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city.  But 
the  gates  could  not  long  resist  the  effort  of  a  victorious  enemy ; 
and  the  despair,  the  diaaflfection,  the  indifference  of  the  soldiers 
and  people,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  wretched  Maximus. 
He  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  rudely  stripped  of  the 
Imperial  ornaments,  the  robe,  the  diadem,  and  the  purple 
slippers ;  and  conducted,  like  a  malefactor,  to  the  camp  and 
presence  of  Theodosius,  at  a  place  about  three  miles  from 
Aquileia.  The  behavior  of  the  emperor  was  not  intended  to 
insult,  and  he  showed  some  disposition  to  pity  and  forgive,  the 
tyrant  of  the  West,  who  had  never  been  his  personal  enemy, 
and  was  now  become  the  object  of  his  contempt.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  the  moot  forcibly  excited  by  the  misfortunes  to  wh  ch 
we  are  exposed  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  proud  competitor, 
now  prostrate  at  his  feet,  could  not  fail  of  producing  very 
serious  and  solemn  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  victorious 
emperor.     But  the   feeble  emotion  of  involuntary  pity  was 
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rbeciLed  by  his  regard  for  public  justice^  and  -Jie  vie  nory  of 
Gratian ;  and  he  abandoncid  the  victim  to  the  piow  seal  of 
the  floldiers,  who  drew  him  out  of  the  Imperial  preaence,  and 
iiwtantly  separated  his  head  from  his  body.  The  inleUigence 
of  his  defeat  and  death  was  received-  with  sincere  or  well* 
diraembied  joy :  his  son  Victor,  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
the  title  of  Augustus,  died  by  the  order,  periiaps  by  the  hand, 
of  the  bold  Arbogastes ;  and  all  the  military  plans  of  Theo* 
dosius  were  successfully  executed.  When  he  had  thus  ler* 
minated  the  civil  war,  with  less  difficulty  and  bloodshed  than 
he  might  naturally  expect,  he  employed  the  winter  months  of 
his  residence  at  Milan,  to  restore  the  state  of  the  afflicted 
provinces ;  and  early  in  the  spring  he  made,  ader  the  example 
of  Constantine  and  Constantius,  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  without  danger,  may  praise 
without  difficulty,  and  without  reluctance  ;7®  and  posterity 
will  confess,  that  the  character  of  Theodosius^  might  furnish 
the  subject  of  a  sincere  and  ample  panegyric  The  wisdom 
of  his  laws,  and  the  success  of  his  arms,  rendered  his  admin- 
istration respectable  in  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of 
fiis  enemies.  He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of  domestic 
life,  which  seldom  hold  their  residence  in  the  palaces  of 
kings.  Theodosius  was  chaste  and  temperate ;  he  enjoyed, 
without  excess,  the  sensual  and  social  pleasures  of  the  table ; 
and  the  warmth  of  his  amorous  passions  was  never  diverted 
from  their  lawful  objects.    The  proud  titles  of  Imperial  great- 

^  Besides  the  hmts  which  may  be  gathered  Ibom  ehroiudes  and 
eecleaiartical  history,  Zoaimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  269— M7,)  Oraaiiia,  (L  viL  c 
16,)  aad  Pacatos,  (in  Pane^.  VeL  xii.  30-47,)  aapply  the  loow  and 
«a|ity  materials  of  this  cvm  war.  Ambrose  (torn.  iL  Epist.  zL  p. 
952,  953)  darkly  alludes  to  the  well-known  events  of  a  magazine  sur- 
prised,  an  action  at  Petovio,  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  a  nava]«  victory,  fcc. 
Anaonias  (p.  256,  euic  TolL)  applauds  tke  peculiar  flwit  aad  good 
fisttone  of  Aquileia. 

*  Quam  promptum  Isudare  principem,  tam  tutum  silaisse  de  prin* 
cipe,  (Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xiL  2.)  Latinus  Pacatus  Drepanius,  a 
native  of  Gatd,  pronounced  this  oration  at  Rome,  (A.  D.  388.)  He 
was  afterwards  proconsul  of  Africa ;  and  his  friend  Ansonius  praises 
him  as  a  poet  second  only  to  VirgiL  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  &&• 
pereurs,  torn.  ▼.  p.  303. 

^  Seo  the  fair  portrait  of  Theodosius,  by  the  younger  Victor ;  the 
ttrokes  are  distinct,  and  the  colors  are  mixed.  The  praise  <tf  Pacatus 
is  too  Tsgue ;  and  Claudian  always  seems  afraid  of  exalting  the  lathss 
itheaon. 
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0698  were  ador/ied  by  the  tender  names  of  a  futhful  husband, 
an  indulgent  father ;  his  uncle  was  raised,  by  his  affectionaift 
esteem,  to  the  rank  of  a  second  parent:  Theodosius  em- 
braced, as  his  own,  the  children  of  bis  brother  and  sister  ^ 
and  the  expressions  of  his  regard  were  extended  to  the  meet 
distant  and  obscure  branches  of  his  numerous  kindred.  His 
familiar  friends  were  judiciously  selected  from  among  those 
persons,  who,  in  the  equal  intercourse  of  private  life,  had 
appeared  before  his  eyes  without  a  mask  :  the  consciousness 
of  personal  and  superior  merit  enabled  him  to  despise  the 
accidental  disdnction  of  the  purple ;  and  he  proved  by  hia 
conduct,  that  he  had  forgotten  all  the  injuries,  while  he  most 
gratefully  remembered  all  the  favors  and  services,  which  he 
had  received  before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  serious  or  lively  tone  of  his  conversation  wan 
adapted  to  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  character  of  his  subjects 
whom  he  admitted  into  his  society ;  and  the  affability  of 
his  maanen  displayed  the  image  of  his  mind.  Theodosius 
respected  the  simplicity  of  the  good  and  virtuous :  every  art, 
every  talent,  of  a  useful,  or  even  of  an  innocent  nature,  was 
rewsurded  by  his  judicious  liberality ;  and,  except  the  heretica, 
whom  he  persecuted  with  implacable  hatred,  the  diffusive 
circle  of  his  benevolence  was  circumscribed  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  human  race.  The  government  of  a  mighty 
empire  may  assuredly  suffice  to  occupy  the  time,  and  the 
abilities^  of  a  mortal :  yet  the  diligent  prince,  without  aspiring 
to  the  unsuitable  reputation  of  profound  learning,  always 
reserved  some  moments  of  his  leisure  for  the  instructive 
amusement  of  reading.  History,  which  enlarged  his  experi- 
ence, was  his  favorite  study.  The  annals  of  Rome,  in  the 
long  period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  presented  him  with  a 
various  and  splendid  picture  of  human  life  :  and  it  has  been 
particularly  observed,  that  whenever  he  perused  the  cruel 
acts  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla,  he  warmly  expressed 
his  ffenerous  detestation  of  those  enemies  of  humanity  and 
freedom.  His  disinterested  opinion  of  past  events  was  use- 
fully applied  as  the  rule  of  his  own  actions ;  and  Theodosius 
has  deserved  the  singular  commendation,  that  his  virtues 
always  seemed  to  expand  with  his  fortune  :  the  season  of  his 
prosperity  was  that  of  his  moderation;  and  his  clemency 
appeared  the  most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  success 
of  a  civil  war.  The  Moorish  guards  of  the  tyrant  had  been 
iiiassacn^d  in  the  first  heat  of  the  victory,  atid  a  small  numbei 
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■f  iIm  nost  obnoxious  criminals  suffered  the  punishment  of 
the  law.  But  the  emperor  showed  himself  much  more  atten 
dve  to  relieve  the  innocent,  than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  Th«^ 
oppressed  sul^ts  of  the  West,  who  would  have  deemed 
themselves  happy  in  the  restoration  of  their  lands,  were 
astonished  to  receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  thei. 
bsses ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  conqueror  supported  the 
aged  mother,  and  educated  the  orphan  daughters,  of  Maxi* 
mus.^  A  character  thus  accomplished  might  almost  excuse 
the  extravagant  supposition  of  the  orator  Pacatus  ;  that,  if  the 
elder  Brutus  could  be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  stern 
republican  would  abjure,  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred 
of  kings ;  and  ingenuously  confess,  that  such  a  monarch  wa? 
the  most  faithful  guardian  of  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  the 
Eoman  people.^^ 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  musi 
have  discerned  two  essential  imperfections,  which  might, 
periiaps,  have  abated  his  recent  love  of  despotism.  The  vir- 
hious  mind  of  Theodosius  was  often  relaxed  by  indolence,^ 
and  it  was  sometimes  inflamed  by  passion.^  In  the  pursuit 
of  an  important  object,  his  active  courage  was  capable  of  the 
most  vigorous  exertions;  but,  as  soon  as  the  design  was 
accomplished,  or  the  danger  was  surmounted,  the  hero  sunk 
into  inglorious  repose ;  and,  forgetful  that  the  time  of  a  prince 
is  the  property  of  his  people,  resigned  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  innocent,  but  trifling,  pleasures  of  a  luxurious 
court  The  natural  disposition  of  Theodosius  was  hasty  and 
choleric ;  and,  in  a  station  where  none  could  resist,  and  few 
would  dissuade,  the  fatal  consequence  of  his  resentment,  the 
humane  monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  infirmity  and  of  his  power.  It  was  the  constant  study  of  his 

"  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Kpist  xl.  p.  55.  Pacatua,  from  the  want  of  skill 
sr  of  ooarage,  omits  this  glorious  circamsunce. 

«  Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet  x'u,  20. 

•*  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  271,  272.  His  partial  evidence  is  marked  hy  an 
air  of  candor  and  truth.  He  observes  these  vicissitudes  of  sloth  and 
sctivity,  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  a  singuUritj',  in  tiie  character  of  Theo- 
dosius. 

•»  This  choleric  temper  is  acknowledged  and  excused  by  Victor. 
Bed  habcs  (says  Ambrose,  in  decent  and  manly  language,  to  his  sov- 
ereign) natune  impetum,  quern  si  quis  lenire  velit,  cito  vertes  ad  mis* 
ericordiam  :  si  quis  stimulet.  in  magis  exsuscitas,  ut  eum  revocare  vix 
iKMsis,  (torn.  ii.  Epist  Ii.  p.  S98.)  Theodosius  (Claud,  in.  iv.  Cons, 
ttoa.  266,  Ac.)  exhoru  his  son  to  moderate  his  anger. 
VOL.  1X1.  10 
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Kfe  u>  mppreift,  or  regulate,  the  intemperate  aalliea  of  [ 
■nd  the  success  of  his  efibrts  enhanced  the  merit  of  his  cic 
ency.  But  the  painful  virtue  which  claims  the  merit  o# 
Tictory,  i^  exposed  to  the  danger  of  defeat ;  and  the  reign  of 
a  wise  and  merciful  prince  was  polluted  by  an  act  of  cruelty, 
which  would  stain  the  annals  of  Nero  or  Domitian.  Withiu 
the  space  of  three  years,  the  inconsistent  historian  of  Theo> 
dasius  must  relate  the  generous  pardon  of  the  citizens  of 
Antioch,  and  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thes» 
nlonica. 

The  lively  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  was 
never  satisfied  with  their  own  situation,  or  with  the  character 
and  conduct  of  their  successive  sovereigns.  The  Arian  sub- 
jects of  Theodosius  deplored  the  loss  of  their  churches ;  and, 
as  three  rival  bishops  disputed  the  throne  of  Antioch,  the 
sentence  which  decided  their  pretensions  excited  the  murmurs 
of  the  two  unsuccessful  congregations.  The  exigencies  of 
the  Grothic  war,  and  the  inevitable  expense  that  accompanied 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  constrained  the  emperor  lo 
aggravate  the  weight  of  the  public  impositions ;  and  the  prov- 
tnces  of  Asia,  as  they  had  not  been  mvolved  in  the  distress, 
were  the  less  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  relief,  of  Europe. 
The  auspicious  period  now  approached  of  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign ;  a  festival  more  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  who 
received  a  liberal  donative,  than  to  the  subjects,  whose  volun* 
lary  ofTerings  had  been  long  since  converted  into  an  extraor* 
dinary  and  oppressive  burden.  The  edicts  of  taxation  inter* 
rupted  the  repose,  and  pleasures,  of  Antioch ;  and  the  tribunal 
of  the  magistrate  was  besieged  by  a  suppliant  crowd ;  who, 
in  patltetic,  but,  at  first,  in  respectful  language,  solicited  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  They  were  gradually  incensed 
by  the  pride  of  their  haughty  rulers,  who  treated  their  com- 
plaints  as  a  criminal  resistance ;  their  satirical  wit  degenerated 
mto  sharp  and  angry  invectives ;  and,  from  the  subordinate 
powers  of  government,  the  invectives  of  the  people  insensibly 
rose  to  attack  the  sacred  character  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Their  fury,  provoked  by  a  feeble  opposition,  discharged  itself 
on  the  images  of  the  Imperial  family,  which  were  erected,  as 
objects  of  public  veneration,  in  the  most  ca  ispicuous  places 
3f  the  city.  The  statues  of  Theodosius,  of  his  father,  of  his 
wife  Flaccilla,  of  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honcrius,  were 
insolently  thrown  down  from  their  pedestals,  brokec  in  pieces, 
or  diigged  with  contempt  through  the  streets  *  and  the  iadig* 
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oities  which  were  offered  to  the  representatioiw  of  Impenai 
majesty,  dufRciently  declared  the  impious  and  tresisonable 
wishes  of  the  populace.  The  tumult  was  almost  immfliately 
suppressed,  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  archers  :  and  Antiocb 
Had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  her 
erime.W  According  to  tlie  duty  of  his  office,  the  govemoi 
of  the  province  despatched  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  whole 
transaction ;  while  the  trembling  citizens  intrusted  the  con« 
fession  of  their  crime,  and  the  assurances  of  their  repentance 
Co  the  zeal  of  Flavian,  their  bishop,  and  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  senator  Hilarius,  the  friend,  and  most  probably  the  disci* 
pie,  of  Libanius ;  whose  genius,  on  this  melancholy  oocasion, 
was  noi  useless  to  his  country.^  But  the  two  capitals,  Anti* 
och  and  Constantinople,  were  separated  by  the  distance  of 
eight  hundred  miles ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  diligence  of 
die  Imperial  posts,  the  guilty  city  was  severely  punished  by  a 
fong  and  dieadful  interval  of  suspense.  Every  rumor  agi- 
tated the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Antiochians,  and  they  henrd 
with  terror,  tnat  their  sovereign,  exasperated  by  the  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  own  statues,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, to  those  of  his  beloved  wife,  had  resolved  to  level  with 
the  ground  the  offending  city ;  and  to  massacre,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  the  criminal  inhabitants ;  ^  many  of 
whom  were  actually  driven,  by  their  apprehensions,  to  seek  a 
refuge  m  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  desert.  At 
length,  iiyenty-four  days  after  the  sedition,  the  general  Helleb- 
icus,  and  Caesarins,  master  of  the  offices,  declared  the  will 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  sentence  of  Antioch.  That  proud 
capital  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city ;  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  East,  stripped  of  its  lands,  its  privileges 
and  its  revenues,  was  subjected,  under  the  humiliating  de- 

**  The  ChristiAnfl  and  Pagans  agreed  in  belieying  that  the  sedition 
of  Antioch  was  excited  by  the  daemons.  A  gigantic  woman  (says 
Sozomen^  L  tIL  6.  23)  paraded  the  streets  with  a  scourge  in  her  hand. 
An  old  man,  says  Libanius,  (Orat.  xiL  p.  396,)  transtormed  liimself 
into,  a  youth,  then  a  boy,  &c. 

^  Zosimus,  in  his  short  and  disingenuous  account,  (1.  iv.  p.  268* 
8S9,)  in  certainly  mistaken  in  sending  Libanius  himself  to  Constanti- 
nople.   His  own  orations  fix  him  at  Antioch. 

■•  Libanius  (Orat.  i.  p.  6,  edit.  Venet.)  declares,  that,  under  such  a 
reign,  the  fear  of  a  massacre  was  groimdless  and  absurd,  especially  in 
the  emperor's  absence;  for  his  presence,  according  to  the  eLoquant 
ilfiT^  might  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  most  bloody  acta. 
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Dominitdofi  of  a  Tillage,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Laodioea  ^ 
The  baths,  the  Circus,  and  the  theatres  were  shut :  and,  tha 
rvery  source  of  plenty  and  pleasure  might  at  the  same  tima 
be  intercepted,  the  distribution  of  com  was  abolished,  by  the 
severe  instructions  of  Theodosius.  His  commissioners  theo 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  guilt  of  individuals ;  of  those 
who  had  perpetrated,  and  of  those  who  had  not  prevented, 
the  destruction  of  tlie  sacred  statues.  The  tribunal  of  Hel« 
lebicus  and  Csesarius  encompassed  with  armed  soldiers^  was 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum.  The  noblest,  and  most 
wealthy,  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  appeared  before  them  in 
chains ;  the  examination  was  assisted  by  the  use  of  torture, 
and  their  sentence  was  pronounced  or  suspended,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  these  extraordinary  magistrates.  Tho 
houses  of  the  criminals  were  exposed  to  sale,  their  wives  and 
children  were  suddenly  reduced,  from  affluence  and  luxury, 
to  the  most  abject  distress ;  and  a  bloody  execution  was  ex* 
pected  to  conclude  the  horrors  of  a  day,^  which  the  preacher 
of  Antioch,  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,  has  represented  as  a 
lively  image  of  the  last  and  universal  judgment  of  the  world* 
But  the  ministers  of  Theodosius  performed,  with  reluctance, 
the  cruel  task  which  had  been  assigned  them  ;  they  dropped 
a  gentle  tear  over  the  calamities  of  the  people ;  and  they 
listened  with  reverence  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
monks  and  hermits,  who  descended  in  swarms  from  the 
mountains.^  Hellebicus  and  C«sarius  were  persuaded  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  their  simtence ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  former  should  remain  at  Antioch,  while  the  latter 
returned,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  Constantinople ;  and  pre* 
sumed  once  more  to  consult  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The 
resentment  of  Theodosius  had  already  subsided  ;  the  deputies 
of  the  people,  both  the  bishop  and  the  orator,  had  obtained  a 

^  Laodicea,  on  the  lea-coast,  sixty-five  miles  from  Antioch,  (see 
NoriB  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  Dissert.  ilL  p.  230.)  The  Antiochians  were 
offended,  that  the  dependent  city  Of  Seleucia  ^ould  presume  to  inter- 
cede for  them. 

^  As  the  days  of  the  tumult  depend  on  the  movable  festiTal  of 
Easter,  they  can  only  be  determined  by  the  previoiis  determination  ol 
the  year.  The  year  387  has  been  preferred,  after  a  laborious  inquiry, 
by  Tillemont  (Eust.  des  £mp.  torn.  y.  p.  741 — 744)  and  Montiaucon 
(Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  105—110.) 

**  Chrysostom  opposes  their  courage,  which  was  not  attended  witL 
tnuoh  tuuLf  to  the  cowardly  flij^ht  of  the  Cynics. 
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AnwraMe  audience  ;  and  the  Kproaches  of  the  emperor  were 
the  complaints  of  injured  friendship,  rather  than  the  stern 
menaces  of  pride  and  power.  A  free  and  general  pardon 
wl»  granted  to  the  city  and  citizens  of  Antioch ;  the  prison 
doors  were  thrown  open ;  the  senators,  who  despaired  of  their 
lives,  recovered  the  possession  of  their  houses  and  estates ; 
Aud  the  capital  of  the  £ast  was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Ker  ancient  dignity  and  splendor.  Theodosius  condescended 
Ui  praise  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  who  had  generously 
interceded  for  their  distressed  brethren :  he  rewarded  the 
eloquence  of  Hilarius  with  the  government  of  Palestine ;  and 
dismissed  the  bishop  of  Antioch  with  the  warmest  expressions 
of  his  respect  and  gratitude.  A  thousand  new  statues  arose 
to  the  clemency  of  Theodosius ;  the  applause  of  his  subjects 
was  ratified  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart;  and  the 
emperor  confessed,  that,  if  the  exercise  of  justice  is  the  most 
important  duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy  is  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure,  of  a  sovereign.**  . 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  is  ascribed  to  a  more  shame* 
ful  cause,  and  was  productive  of  much  more  dreadful  conse- 
quences. That  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  had  been  protected  from  the  dangers  of  the  Gothic 
war  by  strong  fortifications  and  a  numerous  garrison.  Bothe- 
ric,  the  general  of  those  troops,  and,  as  it  should  seem  from 
his  name,  a  Barbarian,  had  among  his  slaves  a  beautiful  boy, 
who  excited  the  impure  desires  of  one  of  the  charioteers  of 
the  Circus.  .The  insolent  and  brutal  lover  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  order  of  Botheric ;  and  he  sternly  rejected  the 
importunate  clamors  of  the  multitude,  who,  on  the  day  of  the 
public  games,  lan>ented  the  absence  of  their  favorite;  and 
considered  the  skill  of  a  charioteer  as  an  object  of  more 
importance  than  his  virtue.  The  resentment  of  the  people 
was  imbittered  by  some  previous  disputes;  and,  as  the 
•trcngth  of  the  garrison  had  been  drawn  away  for  the  service 

^  The  nedition  of  Antioch  ia  represented  in  a  lively,  and  almost 
dramatic,  manner  by  two  orators,  who  had  their  respective  shares  of 
iiitereat  and  merit.  See  Libanius  (Orat.  xiv.  xv.  p.  389—420,  edit. 
Morel  Orat.  L  p.  1—14,  Venet.  1754)  and  the  twenty  orations  ef  St 
lohn  Chrysostom,  de  Siatuis,  (torn.  ii.  p.  1 — 225,  edit.  Montfaucon.) 
t  do  not  pretend  to  much  personal  acquaintance  with  Chrysostoni ; 
«^<it  TUlemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  ▼.  p.  263—283)  and  Her- 
■utnt  (Vie  de  St.  Chrysostome,  torn.  L  p.  137  -224)  had  read  hUn  with 
pious  ouxiosity  and  diligence. 
10* 
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of  the  Italian  war,  tlie  feeble  leoinant,  whose  numbefs 
feduced  by  deseition,  could  not  save  the  unhappy  genend 
from  their  licentious  fury.  Botheric,  and  several  of  his  prin« 
cipal  officers,  were  inhumanly  murdered ;  their  mangled 
bodies  were  dragged  about  the  streets ;  and  the  emperor,  who 
then  resided  at  Milan,  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
audacious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 
The  sentence  of  a  dispassionate  judge  would  have  inflicted  a 
severe  punishment  on  the  authors  of  the  crime ;  and  the  merit 
of  JEk)theric  might  contribute  to  exasperate  the  grief  and  indig* 
nation  of  his  master.  The  fieiy  and  choleric  temper  of  The- 
odosius  was  impatient  of  the  dilatory  forms  of  a  judicial 
inquiry ;  and  he  hastily  resolved,  that  the  blood  of  his  lieu- 
tenant should  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty  people. 
Yet  his  mind  still  fluctuated  between  the  counsels  of  clemency 
and  of  revenge ;  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  had  ahnost  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  emperor  the  promise  of  a  general  pardon; 
his  passion  was  again  inflamed  by  the  flattering  suggestions  of 
his  minister  Ruflnus ;  and,  after  Theodosius  had  despatched 
the  messengers  of  death,  be  attempted,  when  it  was  too  late, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  punishment  of  a 
Roman  city  was  blindly  committed  to  the  undistinguishing 
sword  of  the  Barbarians;  and  the  hostile  preparations  were 
concerted  with  the  dark  and  perfidious  artifice  of  an  illegal 
conspiracy.  The  people  of  Thessalonica  were  treacherously 
invited,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  the 
Circus ;  and  such  was  their  insatiate  avidity  for  those  amuse 
ments,  that  every  consideration  of  fear,  or  suspicion,  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  numerous  spectators.  As  soon  as  the  assem* 
bly  was  complete,  the  soldiers,  who  had  secretly  been  posted 
round  the  Circus,  received  the  signal,  not  of  the  races,  but  of 
a  general  nmssacre.  The  promiscuous  carnage  continued 
three  hours,  without  discrimination  of  strangers  of  natives,  of 
age  or  sex,  of  innocence  or  guilt ;  the  most  moderate  accounts 
state  the  number  of  the  slain  at  seven  thousand ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  by  some  writers  that  more  than  flf\een  thousand 
victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Botheric.  A  foreign 
merchant,  who  had  probably  no  concern  in  his  murder,  ofi*ered 
his  own  life,  and  all  his  wealth,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of 
his  two  sons ;  but,  while  the  father  hesitated  with  equal  ten? 
demess,  while  he  was  doubtful  to  choose,  and  unwilling  to 
condemn,  the  soldiers  determined  his  suspense,  by  plunging 
heir  daggers  at  the  same  moment  into  the  breasts  of  the 
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Meoceless  youtl.s.  The  apology  of  the  aasaas^ns,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  produce  the  prescribed  number  of  heaas 
serves  only  to  increase,  by  an  appearance  of  order  and  design ^ 
tne  horrors  of  the  massacre,  which  was  executed  by  the  com- 
mands of  Theodosius.  The  guilt  of  the  emperor  is  aggra- 
vated by  his  long  and  frequent  residence  at  Thessalonica. 
The  utuation  of  the  unfortunate  city,  the  aspect  of  the  streets 
and  buildVnes,  the  dress  and  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
familiar,  and  even  present,  to  his  imagination  ;  and  Xheodosiua 
possessed  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  existence  of  the 
people  whom  he  destroyed.*^ 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  for  the  orthodox 
clergy,  had  disposed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  character  of 
Ambrose  ;  who  united  all  the  episcopal  virtues  in  the  most  emi* 
nent  degree.     The  friends  and  ministers  of 'Theodosius  imitated 
the  example  of  their  sovereign ;  and  he  observed,  with  more 
turprise  than  displeasure,  that  all  his  secret  counsels  were 
immediately  communicated  to  the  archbishop ;  who  acted  from 
Ihe  laudable  persuasion,  that  every  measure  of  civil  govern- 
ment may  have  some  connection  with  the  glory  of  Grod,  and 
the  interest  of  the  true  religion.     The  monks  and  populace  of 
Callinicum,*  an  obscure  town  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  excited 
by  their  own  fanaticism,  and  by  that  of  their  bishop,  had 
tumultuously  burnt  a  conventicle  of  the  Valentinians,  and  a 
synagogue  of   the  Jews.    The   seditious  prelate   was  con« 
demned,  by  the  magistrate  of  the  province,  either  to  rebuild 
the  synagc^e,  or  to  repay  the  damage ;  and  this  moderate 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.     But  it  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.^     He  dictated  an  epistle 
of  censure  and  reproach,  more   suitable,   perhaps,  if   the 

^  The  origiiMl  evidence  of  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  IL  p.  998,) 
Augustin,  (de  Civitat.  Dei*  v.  26,)  and  Paulinus,  (in  Vit  Ambros.  c. 
24,)  is  deliTered  in  vague  expressions  of  horror  and  pity.  It  is  iUus- 
tnted  by  the  subsequent  and  unequal  testimonies  of  Sozomen,  (1.  vii. 
e.  25,)  Theodoret,  (L  v.  c.  17,)  Theophanes*  (Chronograph,  p.  62,) 
Cedrenua,  (p.  «317,)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  iL  L  ziii.  p.  84.)  Zosimus 
nlonet  the  partial  enemy  of  Theodosius,  most  unaccountably  passes 
orer  in  sQenoe  the  worst  of  his  actions. 

■*  See  the  whole  transaction  in  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Ebisu  xl.  zli. 
p.  946 — 9^0,)  and  his  biographer  Paulinus,  (c.  23.)  Ba^  and  Bar- 
^yrac  (M'^rales  des  P^res,  c  xviL  p.  325,  &c.)  have  justly  ooudemue^ 
thg  arckbiahop. 

*  lUoca.  on  the  Euphrates.  — •  IL  *  ^ 
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emperor  had  received  the  mark  of  circumcision,  and  i^ 
nounced  the  faith  of  his  baptism.  Ambrose  considers  the 
toleration  of  the  J'-wish,  as  the  persecution  of  the  Christian, 
religion;  boldly  declares  that  he  himself,  and  every  true 
believer,  would  eagerly  dispute  with  the  bishop  of  Cailmicum 
the  merit  of  the  deed,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and 
laments,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  that  the  execution  of  die 
sentence  would  be  fatal  to  the  fame  and  salvation  of  Thec- 
dosius.  -As  this  private  admonition  did  not  produce  an  im- 
mediate effect,  the  archbishop,  from  his  pulpit,^^  publicly 
addressed  the  emperor  on  his  throne  ;  ^  nor  would  he  consent 
to  offer  the  oblation  of  the  altar,  till  he  had  obtained  from 
Theodosius  a  solemn  and  positive  declaration,  which  secured 
the  impunity  of  the  bishop  and  monkj  of  Callinicum.  The 
recantation  of  Theodosius  was  sincere;®*  and,  during  the 
term  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  his  affection  for  Ambrose  was 
continually  increased  by  the  habits,  of  pious  and  familiar  con* 
versation. 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  massacre  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  his  mind  was  filled  with  horror  and  anguish.  He 
retired  into  the  country  to  indulge  his  grief,  and  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  Theodosius.  But  as  the  archbishop  was  satisfied 
that  a  timid  silence  would  render  him  the  accomplice  of  hii 
guilt,  he  represented,  in  a  private  letter,  the  enormity  of  the 
crime ;  which  could  only  be  effaced  by  the  tears  of  penitence. 
The  episcopal  vigor  of  Ambrose  was  tempered  by  prudence ; 
and  he  contented  himrifelf  with  signifying®*  an  indirect  sort  of 
excommunication,  by  the  assurance,  that  he  had  been  wanted 


**  His  Mvmon  is  a  Btrange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond 
tree,  of  the  woman  who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  ai  Christ.  But 
the  peroration  is  direct  and  personaL 

**  Hodie,  Episcope,  de  me  propomiistL  Ambrose  modestly  confessed 
It ;  but  he  sternly  reprimanded  Timasiua,  general  of  the  horse  and 
foot,  who  had  presuxned  to  say  that  the  monks  of  Callinicum  de* 
serred  punishment. 

^  Yet,  ftye  years  aftorwardd,  when  Theodosius  was  absent  from 
his  spiritual  guide,  he  tolerated  the  Jews,  and  condemned  the  de- 
struction fii  their  synagogues.  Cod.  Theodos.  L  zvL  tit.  viii.  leg.  9, 
with  6  xlefroy's  Commentary,  tom.  vi.  p.  225. 

■*  Ambros.  tom.  u.  Epist.  li.  p.  997 — 1001.  His  epistle  is  a  miser- 
able rhapsody  on  a  noble  subject.  Ambrose  could  act  better  than  he 
could  write.  His  compositions  are  destitute  of  taste,  or  genius ; 
without  the  spirit  of  TcrtuUian,  the  copious  elegance  of  Lactantiusj 
(he  liyely  Vit  of  Jorom,  or  the  graye  energy  of  Augustin. 
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In  a  liaion  not  to  offer  the  oblation  in  the  name,  or  m  the  praa 
MKOf  of  Theodosius ;  and  by  the  advice,  that  he  would  con* 
fine  himself  to  the  use  of  prayer,  without  presuming  to 
approach  the  altar  of  Christ,  or  to  receive  the  holy  eucharist 
with  diose  hands  that  were  still  polluted  with  the  blood  of  an 
umoeent  people.  The  emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  hla 
own  reproaches,  and  by  those  of  his  spiritual  father;  and 
after  he  had  bewailed  the  mischievous  and  irreparable  conse- 
quences of  his  rash  fury,  he  proceeded,  in  the  accustomea 
manner,  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  great  church  of  Milan 
He  waa  stopped  in  the  porch  by  the  archbishop ;  who,  m  the 
tone  and  language  of  an  ambi^dor  of  Heaven,  declared  to 
hiB  sovereign,  that  private  contrition  was  not  sufficient  to  atone 
f»r  a  public  fault,  or  to  appease  the  justice  of  the  ofiended 
Deity.  Theodosius  humbly  represented,  that  if  he  had  con- 
tracted the  guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man  after  Grod^a  own 
tieort,  bad  been  guilty,  not  only  of  murder,  but  of  adultery. 
*^  You  have  imitated  David  in  his  crime,  imitate  then  his 
repentance,'*  was  the  reply  of  the  undaunted  Ambrose.  The 
vigorous  conditions  of  peace  and  pardon  were  accepted ;  and 
«be  puMic  penance  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  events  in  the  annals  of 
the  churoh.  According  to  the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  which  were  established  in  the  founh  century,  the 
crime  of  homicide  was  expiated  by  the  penitence  of  twenty 
yean :  ^^  and  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the  period  of  human 
life,  to  purge  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of  Thes- 
salonica,  the  murderer  ^ould  have  been  excluded  from  the 
hdy  communion  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  But  the  arch* 
bishop,  consulting  the^  maxims  of  religious  policy,  granted 
some  indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his  illustrious  penitent,  who 
iuimbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem ;  and  the  public 
*  edification  might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  reason  to  abridge 
the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It  waa  sufficient,  that  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
shouM  appear  in  a  mournful  and  suppliant  posture  ;  and  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solicit, 

**  According  to  the  discipline  of  St.  Basil*  (Canon  IvL,)  the  volun* 
tvy  homicide  was  four  years  a  mourner  ;  fioe  a  hearer ;  teven  in  a 
proetrate  state  ;  and/our  in  a  standing  posture.  I  have  the  original 
^Bereridge,  Pandect  torn.  ii.  p.  47 — 151)  and  a  translation  fChardoo* 
GQst  des  Sacremensi  torn.  ir.  p.  219^277)  of  the  CtaoniQal  Epiatki 
flfSt  BasiL 
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with  signs  and  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  sins.**  In  this  spiritual 
cure,  Ambrose  employed  the  various  methods  of  roUduess  and 
severity.  After  a  delay  of  about  eight  months,  Theodostus 
was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  edidt 
which  interposes  a  salutary  interval  of  thirty  days  betweea 
the  sentence  and  the  execution,  may  be  acx^pted  as  the 
worthy  fruits  of  his  repentance.**  Posterity  has  applauded 
the  virtuous  firmness  of  the  archbishop ;  and  the  example  of 
Theodosius  may  prove  the  beneficial  influenoe  of  those  prin- 
ciples, which  could  force  a  monarch,  exalted  above  the  appre* 
hension  of  human  punishment,  to  respect  the  laws,  and  minis* 
ters,  of  an  invisible  Judge.  ^  The  prince,"  says  Montesquieu, 
^  who  is  actuated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  religion,  may  be 
compared  to  a  lion,  docile  only  to  the  voice,  and  tractable  to 
the  hand  of  his  keeper."^  The  motions  of  the  royal  ani- 
mal will  therefore  depend  on  the  inclination,  and  interest,  of 
the  man  who  has  acquired  such  dangerous  authority  over 
him ;  and  the  priest,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  conscience  of 
a  king,  may  inflame,  or  moderate,  his  suaguinary  passions, 
The  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  of  persecution,  have  been 
asserted,  by  the  same  Ambrose,  with  equal  enei^,  and  with 
equal  success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  tyrant  of  Graul,  the  Roman 
world  was  in  the  possession  of  Theodosius.  He  derived  from 
the  choice  of  Gratian  his  honorable  title  to  the  provinces  of 
the  £adt :  he  had  acquired  the  West  by  the  right  of  conquest ; 
and  the  three  years  wmch  he  spent  in  Italy  were  useftilly  em- 
ployed to  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  prevailed  with  impunity  under  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Maximus,  and  the  minority  of  Valentinian.  The  same 
of  Valentinian  was  regularly  inserted  in  the  public  acts :  but 
the  tender  age,  and  doubtful  faith,  of  the  son  of  Justina,  ap- 

**  The  penaoce  of  Theodoiius  is  authenticated  by  Ambrose,  (torn.  vi. 
de  Obit  Theodoe.  c.  84,  p.  1207,)  Augnstui,  (de  CWitat  Dei,  v.  26,) 
and  Paulinus,  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  24.)  Socrates  is  ignorant;  Sotomen 
(1.  Tii.  c  26)  concise  i  and  the  copious  narratiTe  of  Tlieodor^t  (1.  v. 
c.  18)  must  be  used  with  precaution. 

^  Codex  Theodoe.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  18.  The  date  and  circomstanoes 
of  this  law  are  perplexed  with  difficulties;  but  I  feel  myself  inclined  to 
favor  the  honest  eflforts  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  £mp.  torn.  v.  p.  721  j 
and  Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  i.  p.  678.) 

100  Un  prince  qui  aime  la  religion,  et  qai  la  craint,  est  un  lion  qui 
cMe  k  la  main  aui  le  flattie,  ou  It  la  voix  qui  Tappaise.  Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxiv  c.  3. 
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(PMred  to  leqniro  the  prudent  care  of  an  orthodox  guardian; 
ind  his  specious  ambition  might  have  excluded  the  unfortunate 
youth,  without  a  struggle,  and  ahnost  without  a  murmur,  from 
the  administration,  and  even  from  the  mhentance,  of  the  em- 
pire.  If  Thcodosius  had  consulted  the  rigid  maxims  of  inter- 
est  and  policy,  his  conduct  would  hav^  been  justified  by  his 
friends ;  but  the  generosity  of  his  behavior  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion  has  extorted  die  applause  of  his  most  invetemte 
enemies.  He  seated  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  Milan; 
and,  without  sdpulating  any  present  or  future  advantages^ 
restored  him  to  the  ab^lute  dominion  of  all  the  provinces, 
from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  arms  of  Maximus.  To 
the  restitution  of  his  ample  patrimony,  Theodosius  added  the 
free  and  generous  gift  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which 
his  successful  valor  had  recovered  from  the  assassin  of  Gm- 
tian.^^^  Satisfied  with  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  re« 
venging  the  death  of  his  l^nefactor,  and  delivering  the  West 
from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the  emperor  returned  from  Milan  to 
Constantinople ;  and,  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  East, 
insensibly  relapsed  into  his  former  habits  of  luxury  and  in- 
dolence. Tlieodosius  discharged  his  obligation  to  the  brother, 
he  indulged  his  conjugal  tenderness  to  Sie  sister,  of  Valen- 
tinian ;  and  posterity,  which  admires  the  pure  and  singular 
glory  of  his  elevation,  must  applaud  his  unrivalled  generosity 
in  the  use  of  victory. 

The  empress  Justina  did  not  long  mrvive  her  return  to 
Italy ;  and,  though  she  beheld  the  triumph  of  Theodosius,  she 
was  not  allowed  to  influence  the  government  of  her  son.^^ 
The  pernicious  attachment  to  the  Arian  sect,  which  Valen- 
tinian had  imbibed  from  her  example  and  instructions,  was 
soon  erased  by  the  lessons  of  a  more  orthodox  education.  His 
growing  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  his  filial  reverence  for 
the  character  and  authority  of  Ainbrose,  disposed  the  Cath- 
olics to  entertain  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  the  virtues  of 
the  young  emperor  of  the  West^^^    They  applauded  his  chas- 

***  Totrro  nt^l  irovf  tihgyirag  Modfjxov  JSo^mv  «7«ai,  18  the  niggard 
nraise  of  Zonmiis  himaeU;  (L  iv.  p.  267.)  Angostin  ssyB,  with  sonw 
luippineM  of  exptesnon,  Valentmianum  ....  miMzicordinimA  t6- 
aentume  restitait. 

**"  Sozomen,  1.  viL  c.  14.    Hjb  chronology  is  very  inegnha*. 

*"  See  Ambrooe,  (torn.  iL  de  Obit.  Valentinian.  e.  15,  &c.  ^.  1178. 
9. 36,  &c.  p.  1184.)  When  the  young  Emperor  gave  an  entertainment, 
kefiiidedluniintf;  herefufedtoaee  a  handnuoB  actieaii&c.    Sinoe 
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titj  and  temperance,  his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  applioalkio 
lo  business,  and  his  tender  affection  for  his  two  sisters ;  which 
could  not,  however,  seduce  his  impartial  equity  to  pronounce 
an  unjust  sentence  against  the  meanest  of  his  subjecls.  But 
this  amiable  youth,  l^fore  he  had  accomplished  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  was  oppressed  by  domestic  treason;  and 
the  empire  was  again  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  wai. 
ArbogQ9tes,^^  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  nation  of  the  Franka, 
held  tho  second  rank  in  the  service  of  Gratian.  On  the  death 
of  his  master  he  joined  the  standard  of  Theodosiua;  con- 
tributed, by  his  valor  and  military  conduct,  to  the  destructioD 
of  the  tyrant ;  and  was  appointed,  after  the  victory,  master- 
ffenera\  of  the  armies  of  Gaul.  His  real  merit,  and  apparent 
fidelity,  had  gained  the  confidence  both  of  the  prince  and  peo- 
ple ;  his  boundless  liberality  corrupted  the  allegiance  of  the 
troops ;  and,  whilst  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  the  pillar 
of  the  state,  the  bold  and  crafty  Barbarian  was  secretly  deter^ 
mined  either  to  rule,  or  to  ruin,  the  empire  of  the  West  The 
important  commands  of  the  army  were  distributed  among  the 
Franks ;  the  creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  promoted  to  all  the 
Qonors  and  offices  of  the  civil  government ;  the  progress  of 
the  conspiracy  removed  every  feithful  servant  from  tibe  pres- 
ence of  Valentinian ;  and  the  emperor,  without  power  and 
without  intelligence,  insensibly  sunk  into  the  precarkms  and 
dependent  condition  of  a  captive.'®^  The  indignation  which 
he  expressed;  though  it  might  arise  only  from  the  rash  and 
impatient  temper  of  youth,  may  be  candidly  ascribed  to  the 
generous  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  felt  that  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  reign.  He  secretly  invited  the  arehbishop  of  Milan  to  un- 
dertake  the  office  of  a  mediator ;  as  the  pledge  of  his  sincer- 
ity, and  the  guardian  of  his  safety.  He  contrived  to  apprise 
the  emperor  of  the  East  of  his  helpless  situation,  and  he  de* 
dared,  that,  unless  Theodosius  could  speedily  march  to  his 
assistance,  he  must  attempt  to  esoape  from  the  palace,  or 
rather  prison,  of  Visnna  in  Graul,  where  he  had  imprudently 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  faction.    But 

he  ordered  his  wild  baeita  to  be  killed,  it  is  imgeiieroiis  in  Philostoe- 
fiiis  (L  xi  0.  1)  to  reproach  him  with  the  love  of  thst  amusement 

>^  Zoslmes  (1.  iv.  p.  275)  praises  the  enemy  of  Tneodosiiu.  Bv: 
fte  is  detested  by  Socrates  (L  v.  e.  26)  and  Oroeins,  (1.  vii.  c.  86.) 

^  Gregory  of  Tooxs  (L  ii.  c.  9,  p.  165,  in  the  seoond  Tdimie  of 
the  HislorUns  of  Ranee)  has  piasei  isd  a  oniious  fragment  of  B»Ipl- 
flins  Aifiwuadm,  an  histoclBn  fir  mere  valuable  than  hlnael£ 
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the  hopes  of  relief  were  distant,  and  doubtful :  and,  as  eveiy 
day  furnished  some  new  provocation,  the  emperor,  without 
strength  or  counsel,  too  hastily  resolved  to  risk  an  immediate 
contest  with  his  powerful  general.     He  received  Arbogastes 
on  the    throne ;   and,  as   the  count  approached   with  some 
appearance  of  respect,  delivered  to  him  a  paper,  which  dis- 
missed  him  from  all  his  employments.     '^  My  audiority,*^  re- 
plied  Arbogastes,  with  insulting  coolness,  ^'  does  not  depend 
on  the  smile  or  the  frown  of  a  monarch ;  ^^  and  he  contempt* 
uously  threw  the  paper  on  the  ground.    The  indignant  monarch 
snatched  at  the  sword  of  one  of  the  guards,  which  he  struggled 
to  draw  from  its  scabbard ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  de- 
gree of  violence  that  he  was  prevented  from  using  the  deadly 
weapon  against  his  enemy,  or  against  himself.     A  few  days 
after  this  extraordinary  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  exposed  his 
resentment  and    his  weakness,  the  unfortunate  Valentinian 
was  foiudd  strangled  in  his  apartment ;  and  some  pains  were 
employed  to  disguise  the  manifest  guilt  of  Arbogastes,  and  to 
persuade  the  world,  that  the  death  of  the  young  emperor  had 
been  the  voluntary  effect  of  his  own  despair.'^     His  body 
was  conducted  with  decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of  Milan ; 
and  the  archbishop  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  to  commem- 
orate his  virtue  and  his  misfortunes.^'^     On  this  occasion  the 
humanity  of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to  make  a  singular  breach 
in  his  tfa^logical  system  ;  and  to  comfort  the  weeping  sisters 
of    Valentinian,   by  the   firm    assurance,  that  Uieir    pious 
brother,  though  he  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  bap* 
tism,  was  introduced,  without  difHculty,  into  the  mansions  of 
eternal  bliss.i<» 

The  prudence  of  Arbogastes  had  prepared  the  success  of  his 
ambitious  designs  :  and  the  provincials,  in  whose  breast  every 
sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  was  extinguished,  expected, 
with  tame  resignation,  the  unknown  master,  whom  the  choice 

^  OodefroT  (Dusertat.  ad.  Fhilostorg.  p.  429—434)  has  diligently 
eoBpoted  all  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.  The 
▼axiatioxis,  and  the  ignorance,  of  contemporary  writers,  prove  that  it 
was  secset 

*°7  Oe  OUta  Valentinian.  torn.  iL  p.  1173-- 1196.  He  is  forced  to 
ipeak  a  discreet  and  obscure  language  :  yet  he  is  much  bolder  than 
any  layman«  or  perhaps  any  other  ecclesiastic,  would  have  dared  to  be. 

'<^  See  c.  51,  p.  1168,  c.  75,  p.  1193.  Bom  Chardon,  (Hist,  dea 
Sacramens,  torn.  i.  p.  86,)  who  owns  that  St.  Ambrose  most  strenu* 
ously  maiiitains  the  indispetuable  necessity  of  baptism,  labors  to  recno- 
:ile  the  contradioticm. 

^•OT.    •▼?.  11 
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of  a  Frank  mignt  place  on  the  Imperial  throne.  But  some 
remains  of  pride  and  prejudice  still  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Arbogastes  himself;  and  the  judicious  Barbarian  thought  it 
more  advisable  to  reign  under  the  name  of  some  dependen, 
Roman.  He  bestowed  the  purple  on  the  rhetorician  Euge* 
niiis ;  ^^  whom  he  had  already  raised  from  the  place  of  hii 
domestic  secretary  to  the  rank  of  master  of  the  offices.  In 
the  course  both  of  his  private  and  public  service,  the  count 
had  always  approved  the  attachment  and  abilities  of  Eugeni us; 
his  learning  and  eloquence,  supported  by  the  gravity  of  his 
manners,  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  people ;  and 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  seemed  to  ascend  the  throne,  may 
inspire  a  favorable  prejudice  of  his  virtue  and  moderation. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  new  emperor  were  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  court  of  Theodosius,  to  communicate,  with 
affected  grief,  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian;  and,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to 
request,  that  the  monarch  of  the  East  would  embrace,  as  his 
lawful  colleague,  the  respectable  citizen,  who  had  obtained  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  West.**® 
Theodosius  was  justly  provoked,  that  the  perfidy  of  a  Barba- 
rian should  have  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  labors,  and  the 
fruit,  of  his  former  victory ;  and  he  was  excited  by  the  tears 
of  his  beloved  wife,  m  to  revenge  the  fate  of  her  unhappy 
brother,  and  once  more  to  assert  by  arms  the  violated  majesty 
of  the  throne.  But  as  the  second  conquest  of  the  West  was  a 
task  of  difficulty  and  danger,  he  dismissed,  with  splendid 
presents,  and  an  ambiguous  answer,  the  ambassadors  of  Euge- 
nius ;  and  almost  two  years  were  consumed  in  the  preparations 
of  the  civil  war.  'Before  lie  formed  any  decisive  resolution, 
the  pious  emperor  was  anxious  to  discover  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 
and  as  the  progress  of  Christianity  had  silenced  the  oracles  of 
Delphi  and  Dodona,  he  consulted   an  Egyptian  monk,  who 

'^  Quern  sibi  Germanus  famuluin  delegerat  exul, 

i8  the  contemptuous  expression  of  Claudian,  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  74.) 
Eugenius  professed  Christianity ;  but  his  secret  attachment  to  Pagan- 
ism (Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  22.  Philostorff.  L  xi.  c.  2)  is  probable  &n  a 
grtrnmarian,  and  would  secure  the  Mendship  of  Zoeimus,  (L  iv.  p. 
27C  277.) 

"1  Zoiunu%(l.  iv.  p.  278)  mentions  this  embassy ;  but  he  is  diverU 
ed  by  another  story  from  relating  the  event. 

"'  Svv§TaQaitt  t]  rodxov  /a^»r»;  PuXXa  ra  SaalXtta  rhv  ^•ia>ov 
iXod>vQ6fitvti.  Zocim.  1.  iv.  p.  277.  He  afterwards  says  (p.  280)  that 
Galla  died  in  childbed ;  and  intimates,  that  the  affliction  o^f  her  hut- 
\>an6  was  ex+remp,  but  short. 
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poansed,  in  the  opinioQ  of  the  age,  the  gift  of  mimeles,  and 
the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Eutropius,  one  of  the  favorite 
ounuchB  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  embarked  for  Alexan« 
dria,  from  whence  he  sailed  up  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Lycopolis,  or  of  Wolves,  in  the  remote  province  of  Thebais.*** 
In  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mcfentain,  the  holy  John  ^^  had  constructed,  with  his  own 
bands,  an  humble  cell,  m  which  he  had  dwelt  abcve  fifty 
years,  without  opening  his  door,  without  seeing  the  face  of  a 
woman,  and  without  tasting  any  food  that  had  been  pre- 
pared by  fire,  or  any  human  art  Five  days  of  the  week 
be  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation  ;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days he  regularly  opened  a  small  window,  and  gave  audience 
to  the  crowd  of  suppliants  who  successively  flowed  from 
cverj'  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  eunuch  of  Theodosius 
approached  the  window  with  respectful  steps,  proposed  his 
questions  concerning  the  event  of  the  civil  war,  and  soon 
returned  with  a  favorable  oracle,  which  animated  the  courage 
of  the  emperor  by  the  assurance  of  a  bloody,  but  infallible 
victory.^^^  The  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  was  for- 
warded by  all  the  means  that  human  prudence  could  supply 
The  industry  of  the  two  master-generals,  Stilicho  and  TH 
masius,  was  directed  to  recruit  the  numbers,  and  to  revive  the 
discipline,  oi  the  Roman  legions.  The  formidable  troops  of 
Barbarians  marched  under  the  ensigns  of  their  national  chief- 
tains. The  Iberian,  the  Arab,  and  the  Groth,  who  gazed  on 
each  other  with  mutual  astonishment,  were  enlisted  in  the 
service   of  the  same   prince;*   and    the   renowned  Alaric 

"'  Ljcopolifl  is  the  modem  Siut,  or  Osiot,  a*town  of  Said,  about 
the  size  of  St.  DenyH,  which  drives  a  profitable  trade  with  the  king- 
dom of  Sexmaar,  and  has  a  very  conTonient  fountain,  **  cujua  pot(!l 
Bgna  Tirginitatifl  eripiuntur."  See  D'Anville,  Description  de 
I'Bgypte,  p.  181.  Abulfeda,  Descript.  Egypt,  p.  14,  and  the  curious 
AimotBtions,  p.  25,  92,  of  his  editor  Michaelis. 

*"  The  life  of  John  of  Lycopolis  is  described  by  his  two  friends, 
Rufinus  (L  ii.  c.  i  p.  449)  and  Palladius,  (Hist.  Lausiac.  c  43,  p.  738,) 
in  Boiwevde'B  great  Collection  of  the  Vite  Patrum.  Tillemont  (M6nL. 
Ecdea.  torn.  z.  p.  718,  720)  has  settled  the  chronology. 

'^  Sozomen,  1  viL  c.  22.  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  L  i.  312)  mentloni 
lihe  eunuch's  journey;  but  he  most  contemptuously  derides  th« 
Egyptian  dreams,  and  the  oracles  of  the  Nile. 


*  Gibbon  has  embodied  the  picturesque  Tenes  of  Claudian :  — 

....  Nee  tands  diaiona  lingnia 

T'uba,  nee  armorum  cultn  divenior  unqutm 
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Acquired,  iii  the  school  of  Theodosius,  the  knc  irledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  which  he  afterwards  so  fatally  exerted  for  the 
destruction  of  Rome  J  ^* 

Tlie  emperor  of  the  West,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his 
general  Arbogastes,  was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and 
misfortUEfe  of  Maximus,  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to 
extend  the  line  of  defence  against  a  skilful  antagonist,  who 
was  free  to  press,  or  to  suspend,  to  contract,  or  to  muldply, 
his  various  methods  of  attack.^  ^^  Arbogastes  fixed  his  station 
on  the  confines  of  Italy  ;  the  troops  of  Theodosius  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  provinces  of  Panno- 
nia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  and  even  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  were  negligently,  or  perhaps  artfully,  aban- 
doned to  the  bold  invader.  He  descended  from  the  hills,  and 
beheld,  with  some  astonishment,  the  formidable  camp  of  t^te 
Gauls  and  Germans,  that  covered  with  arms  and  tents  the 
open  country  which  extends  to  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and  the 
banks  of  the   Frigidus,^^'  or  Cold  River. "^     This  narrow 

"^  Zosiinus,  1.  iv.  p.  280.  Socrates,  1.  vlL  10.  Alaric  himself  (de 
Ben.  Getico,  624)  dwells  with  more  complacency  on  his  early  ex- 
ploits against  the  Romans. 

....    Tot  Augustoi  Hebro  qui  teste  fugavi. 

Yet  his  vanity  could  scarcely  have  proved  this  pluraUiy  of  flying  em- 
perors. 

"«  Claudian  (in  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  77,  &c.)  contrasts  tne  military 
plans  of  the  two  usurpers :  — 

.     .     .    .     Novitu  oudcre  priorcm 
Suadebat ;  eauluirque  dubaiit  exempla  sequentein. 
Hie  nova  moliri  ureceiia  :  hie  querere  tuta 
Providuf.     Hio  miis  ;  eollRCtla  viribiu  ille. 
Hie  va^ys  ezcurreni  j  hie  intra  clauttra  reductui ; 
Diuiniilei,  tod  niort«  pares 

"^  The  Fngidus,  a  small,  though  memorable,  stream  in  the  coun- 
try of  Goretz,  now  called  the  Vipao,  falls  into  the  Sontius,  or  Usonzo, 
above  Aquileia,  some  miles  from  the  Adriatic.  See  D'Anville's  an- 
cient and  modem  maps,  and  the  Italia  Antiqua  of  Cluverius,  (tom.  i. 
p.  188.) 

'1'  Claudian's  wit  is  intolerable :  the  snow  was  dyed  red ;  the 
9o1d  river  smoked;  and  the  channel  must  have  been  choked  wiUi 
o«/cB8ses  if  the  current  had  not  been  swelled  with  blood. 


Confluxit  populus :  totam  pnter  undique  aecom 

Movernt  Aurorem  ;  miztia  hie  Colchut  Iberia, 

Hie  niitrft  velatus  Araba,  hie  crine  deeoro 

Anoeniiis,  hie  picU  Sacea,  fticataque  Medua, 

Hie  ffemmata  uiger  tentoria  fixerat  Indua.  —  De  Laud.  SitL  L  14ik 
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theatre  of  the  war,  circumscribed  by  the  ^Ips  and  the  Adri- 
atic, did  not  allow  much  room  for  the  operations  of  military 
skill ;  the  spirit  of  Arbogastes  would  have  disdained  a  pardon , 
liis  guilt  extinguished  the  hope  of  a  negotiation  ;  and  Theodo- 
sius  was  impatient  to  satisfy  his  glory  and  revenge,  by  the 
chastisement  of  the  asscissins  of  Valentinian.     Without  weigh- 
ing the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  that  opposed  his  efforts, 
the  emperor  of  the  East  immediately  attacked  the  fortifications 
of  his  rivals,  assigned  the  post  of  honorable  danger  to  the 
Goths,  and  cherished  a  secret  wish,  that  the  bloody  conflict 
might  diminish  the  pride  and  numbers  of  the  conquerors. 
Ten  thousand  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  Bacurius,  general  of 
the  Iberians,  died   bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.     But  the 
victory  was  not  purchased  by  their  blood ;  the  Gauls  main- 
tained their  advantage ;  and  the  approach  of  night  protected 
the  disorderly  flight,  or  retreat,  of  the  troops  of  Theodosius. 
The  emperor  retired  to  the  adjacent  hills ;  where  he  passed  a 
disconsolate  night,  without  sleep,  without  provisions,  and  with- 
out hopes ;  ^^^  except  that  strong  assurance,  which,  under  the 
moat  desperate  circumstances,  the  independent  mind  may  de- 
rive  from  the  contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life.     The  triumph 
of  Eugenius  was  celebrated  by  the  insolent  and  dissolute  joy 
of  his  camp ;  whilst  the  active  and  vigilant  Arbogastes  secretly 
detached  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  and  to  encompass  the  rear  of  the  Eastern 
army.     The  dawn  of  day  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Theodo- 
«ius  the  extent  and  the  extremity  of  his  danger ;  but  his  appre- 
hensions were  soon  dispelled,  by  a  friendly  message  from  the 
lenders  of  those  troops  who  expressed  their  inclination  to 
desert  the  standai-d  of  the  tyrant.     The  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive  rewards,  which  they  stipulated  as  the  price  of  their  per- 
fidy, were  granted  without  hesitation ;  and  as  ink  and  paper 
could  not  easily  be  procured,  the  emperor  subscribed,  on  hia 
own  tablets,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.     The  spirit  of  hia 
soldiers  was  revived  by  this  seasonable  reenforcement ;  and 
they  again  marched,  with  confiderxe,  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
a  tyrant,  whose  pnncipal  ofHcers  appeared  to  distrust,  either 


'^  Theodoret  affirms,  that  St.  John,  and  St.  Philip,  appeared  to  the 
waking,  or  sleeping,  emperor,  on  horseback,  &c.  This  is  the  first  in- 
9tance  of  apostolic  chivalry,  which  afterwards  became  so  popular  in 
hpmn,  and  in  the  Crusados. 
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the  jusUce  or  th<)  success  of  his  arms.  In  the  heat  of  tlm 
battle,  a  violent  tempest,^^  such  as  is  often  felt  among  fhe 
Alps,  suddenly  arose  from  the  East.  The  army  of  Theudo 
aius  was  sheltered  by  their  position  from  the  impetuosity  of 
the  wind,  which  blew  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the 
enemy,  disordered,  their  ranks,  wrested  their  weapons  from 
their  hands,  and  diverted,  or  repelled,  their  ineffectual  javelins. 
This  accidental  advantage  was  skilfully  improved ;  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  was  magnified  by  the  superstitious  terrors 
of  the  Grauls ;  and  they  yielded  without  shame  to  the  invisible 
powers  of  heaven,  who  seemed  to  militate  on  the  side  of  the 
pious  emperor.  His  victory  wa&  decisive ;  and  the  deaths  of 
his  two  rivals  were  distinguished  only  by  the  difference  of 
their  characters.  The  rhetorician  Eugenius,  who  had  almost 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  world,  was  reduced  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  unrelenting  soldiers 
separated  his  head  from  his  body  as  he  lay  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Theodosius.  Arbogastes,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general, 
wandered  several  days  among  the  mountains.  But  when  he 
was  convinced  that  his  cause  was  desperate,  and  his  escape 
impracticable,  the  intrepid  Barbarian  imitated  the  example  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  turned  his  sword  against  his  own 
breast.  The  fate  of  the  empire  was  determined  in  a  narrov; 
comer  of  Italy  ;  and  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  house  of  ' 
Valentinian  embraced  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  graciously 
received  the  submission  of  the  provinces  of  the  West.  Thoee 
provinces  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion ;  while  the 
m flexible  courage  of  Ambrose  alone  had  resisted  the  claims 
of  successful  usurpation.  With  a  manly  freedon ,  which 
Alight  have  been  fatal  to  any  other  subject,  the  archbishop 

"0  Te  propter,  gelidiB  Aquilo  de  moxite  procelliB 

Obniit  adverAas  acies  ;  revolutaque  tela 
Vertit  in  auctores,  et  turbine  reppuUt  hastas. 
O  nimhim  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit  ab  antria 
^oIuB  armatas  hyemcs  ;  cui  militat  .£ther, 
£t  conjurati  vcniunt  ad  claasica  ventL  ^ 

TheM  £Bmou8  lines  of  Claudian  (in  iii.  Cons.  Honor.  98,  fte.  A.  D. 
396)  are  alleged  by  his  contemporaries,  Augustin  and  Orosius ;  who 
f  uppress  the  Pagan  deity  of  .£olu8,  and  add  some  circumstanoeH 
from  the  information  of  eye-witnesses.  Within  four  months  after  the 
victory,  it -was  compared  by  Ambrose  to  the  miraculous  Tictincc  of 
Moseb  and  Joshua. 
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icjected  the  gifts  of  £ugemus,*  declined  his  correapondeiice. 
and  withdrew  himself  from  Milan,  to  avoid  the  odious  presence 
of  a  tyrant,  whose  downfall  he  predicted  in  discreet  and  am- 
biguous  language.  The  merit  of  Ambrose  was  applauded  by 
the  conqueror,  who  secured  the  attachment  of  tlie  people  by 
his  alliance  with  the  church ;  and  the  clemency  of  Theodosiuf* 
is  aacribed  to  the  humane  intercession  of  the  archbishop  of 
Milan.>ai 

After  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  the  merit,  as  well   as  the 
authority,  of  Theodosius  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.     The  experience  of  hit 
past  conduct  encouraged  the  most  pleasing  expectations  of  hit 
future   reign ^  and  the  age  of  the  emperor,  which  did  not 
exceed  fifty  years,  seemed  to  extend  the  prospect  of  the  pub- 
lic felicity.     His  death,  only  four  months  after  his  victory, 
was  considered  by  the  people  as  an  unforeseen  and  fatal 
event,  which  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  hopes  of  the  rising 
generation.     But  the   indulgence   of  ease  and    luxury  had 
secretly  nourished  the  principles  of  disease. ^^     The  strength 
of  Theodosius  was  unable  to  support  the  sudden  and  violent 
transition  from  the  palace  to  the  camp ;  and  the  increasing 
symptoms  of  a  dropsy  announced  the  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  emperor.     The  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  interest,  of  the 
public  had  confirmed  the  division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires ;  and  the  two  royal  youths,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
who  had  already  obtained,  from  the  tenderness  of  their  father, 
the  title  of  Augustus,  were  destined  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Con- 
stantinople and  of  Rome.     Those  princes  were  not  permitted 

**^  The  events  of  this  ci  nl  war  are  gathered  from  Ambrose,  (tom. 
tt.  Epist.  Ixii.  p.  1022,)  PaxdiniiB,  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  26—34,)  Au^. 
tin,  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  t.  26,)  Orosius,  (1.  viL  c.  35,)  Sozomen,  (1.  ni.  c. 
M,)  llieodoret,  (1.  v.  c.  24,)  Zosimns,  (L  iv.  p.  281,  282,)  Claudian, 
tin  iiL  Cons.  Hon.  63 — 105,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  70 — 117,)  and  the 
Chronicles  published  by  Scaliger. 

'*"  This  disease,  ascribed  by  Socrates  (1.  v.  c  26)  to  the  fati^es  of 
#ar,  is  represented  by  Philostorgius  (1.  xL  c.  2)  as  the  effect  of  sloth 
and  intemperance ;  for  which  Photius  calls  him  an  impudent  liart 
(Godefroy,  Dissert,  p.  438.) 


*  Arbogastes  and  his  emperor  had  openly  espnused  the  Pagan  party 
teeording  to  Ambrose  and  Augustin.  See  Le  Beau,  v.  40.  fieugno 
(Histoirc  de  la  Destruction  du  Paganisme)  is  more  full,  and  perhaps 
Mmewhat  fanciful,  on  this  remarkable  reaction  in  favor  of  Paganism;  bnt 
tompare  p   U6.  —  M. 
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to  share  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  civil  war  ^  ^^  but  as  aooA 
as  Theodosius  had  triumphed  over  his  unworthy  rivals,  he 
called  his  younger  son,  Honorius,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  ttie 
victory,  and  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the  West  from  the  hands 
of  his  dying  father.  The  arrival  of  Honorius  at  Milan  was 
welcomed  by  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  games  of  the  Circus  , 
and  the  emperor,  though  he  was  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
his  disorder,  contributed  by  his  presence  to  the  public  joy. 
But  the  remains  of  his  strength  were  exhausted  by  the  painful 
effort  which  he  made  to  assist  at  the  spectacles  of  the  morning. 
Honorius  supplied,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  place  of  his 
father;  and  the  great  Theodosius  expired  in  the  ensuing 
night.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  animosities  of  a  civil  war, 
his  death  was  universally  lamented.  The  Barbarians,  whom 
he  had  vanquished,  and  the  churchmen,  by  whom  he  had 
been  subdued,  celebrated,  with  loud  and  sincere  applause,  the 
qualities  of  the  deceased  emperor,  which  appeared  the  most 
valuable  in  their  eyes.  The  Romans  were  terrified  by  the 
impending  dangers  of  a  feeble  and  divided  administration; 
and  every  disgraceful  moment  of  the  unfortunate  reigns  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  revived  the  memory  of  their  irrep- 
arable loss. 

In  the  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues  of  Theodosius,  his  im- 
perfections have  not  been  dissembled ;  the  act  of  cruelty,  and 
the  habits  of  indolence,  which  tarnished  the  glory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Roman  princes.  An  historian,  perpetually 
adverse  to  the  fame  of  Theodosius,  has  exaggerated  his  vicea 
and  their  pernicious  effects  ;  he  boldly  asserts,  that  every  rank 
of  subjects  imitated  the  effeminate  manners  of  their  sovereign ; 
that  every  species  of  corruption  polluted  the  course  of  public 
and  pnvate  life ;  and  that  the  feeble  restraints  of  order  and 
decency  were  insufRcient  to  resist  the  progress  of  that  degen- 
erate spirit,  which  sacrifices,  without  a  blush,  the  consider* 
ation  of  duty  and  interest  to  the  base  indulgence  of  sloth  and 
appetite.^*^  The  complaints  of  contemporary  writers,  who 
deplore  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  depravation  of  man- 
ners, are  commonly  expressive  of  their  peculiar  temper  and 

'**  Zosimus  supposes,  that  the  boy  Honorius  accompanied  hif 
Cither,  (1.  It.  p.  280.)  Yet  the  quanto  flagrabrant  pectora  veto  is  all 
that  flattery  would  allow  to  a  contemporary  poet ;  who  clearly  do> 
icribea  the  emperor's  refusal,  and  the  joiimey  of  Honoriut,  aftir  th« 
rintory,  (Claudian  in  ill.  Cons.  78 — 125.) 
**  ZMimus,  L  iv.  p.  244. 
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ntuation.  There  are  ftw  observers,  who  possess  a  clear  and 
eompiehensive  view  of  the  revolutions  of  society ;  and  who 
are  capable  of  discovering  the  nice  and  secret  springs  of  ac- 
don,  which  impel,  in  the  same  uniform  direction,  the  blind 
and  capricious  passions  of  a  multitude  of  individuals.  If  it 
can  be  affirmed,  with  any  degree  of  tnilh,  that  the  luxury  of 
the  Romans  was  more  shameless  and  dissolute  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  than  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  perhaps,  or  of 
Augustus,  the  alteration  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  beneficial 
improvements,  which  had  gradually  increased  the  stock  of 'na- 
tional riches.  A  long  period  of  calamity  or  decay  must  have 
checked  the  industry,  and  diminished  the  wealth,  of  tlie  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  profuse  luxury  must  have  been  the  result  of 
that  indolent  despair,  which  enjoys  the  present  hour,  and  de- 
dines  the  thoughts  of  futurity.  The  uncertain  condition  of 
their  property  discouraged  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from 
engaging  in  those  useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which 
require  an  immediate  expense,  and  promise  a  slow  and  distant 
advantage.  The  frequent  examples  of  ruin  and  desolation 
tempted  them  not  to  spare  the  remains  of  a  patrimony,  which 
might,  every  hour,  become  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  Goth. 
And  the  mad  prodigality  which  prevails  in  the  confusion  of 
a  shipwreck,  or  a  siege,  may  serve  to  explain  the  progress 
of  luxury  amidst  the  misfortunes  and  terrors  of  a  sinking 
nation. 

The  effeminate  luxury,  which  infected  the  manners  of 
courts  and  cities,  had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive  poison 
into  the  camps  of  the  legions  ;  and  their  degeneracy  has  been 
marked  by  the  pen  of  a  military  writer,  who  had  accurately 
studied  the  genuine  and  ancient  principles  of  Roman  discipline. 
It  is  the  just  and  important  observation  of  Vegetius,  that  the 
infantry  was  invariably  covered  with  defensive  armor,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  lo  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian.  The  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  disuse  of  exercise, 
rendered  the  soldiers  less  able,  and  less  willing,  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  the  service  ;  they  complained  of  the  weight  of  the 
armor,  which  they  seldom  wore ;  and  they  successively  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  laying  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and 
their  helmets.  The  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors  the 
short  sword,  and  the  formidable  pi/um^  which  had  subdued  the 
world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their  feeble  hands.  As  the 
•jse  of  the  shield  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  bow,  they 
reluctantly  marched  into  the  field  ;  condemned  to  suffer  eithei 
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the  pnin  of  wounds,  or  the  ignominy  offlig.it,  and  always  dm- 
|X)eed  to  prefer  the  more  shameful  alternative.  The  cavalry 
of  the  (jFOths,  the  Huns,  and  the  Alani,  had  felt  the  benehts, 
and  adopted  the  use.  of  defensive  armor ;  and,  as  they  ex- 
celled in  the  management  of  missile  weapons,  they  easily 
overwhelmed  the  naked  and  trembling  legions,  whose  lieadir 
and  breasts  were  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  arrows  of 
the  Barbarians.  The  loss  of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities, 
anc^the  dishonor  of  the  Roman  name,  ineffectually  solicited  the 
successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  the  helmets  and  the  cuirasses 
of  the  infantry.  The  enervated  soldiers  abandoned  their  own 
and  the  public  defence  ;  and  their  pusillanimous  indolence 
may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
the  empire.^** 

>*»  Vegetius,  de  Re  Militari,  1.  L  c  10.  The  series  of  oalamitiesi 
which  he  marks,  compel  us  to  believe,  that  the  Hero,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  his  book,  is  tae  last  and  most  inglorious  of  the  Yaleatiiuaiiii. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

riNAI.   DBBTHVCriON    OF   PAGANISM. INTBODUGTION    OF    TUK 

WOnSRIF  OF   SAINTS,  AND  RELICS,  AMONG  THB   GHRISTlANa. 

The  ruin  of  Paganism,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  is  perhaps 
the  only  example  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  anti 
|iopuIar  superstition;  and  may  therefore  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
The  Christians,  more  especially  the  clergy,  had  impatiently 
supported  the  prudent  delays  of  Gonstantine,  and  the  equal 
toleration  of  the  elder  Valentinian ;  nor  could  Uiey  deem  their 
conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as  long  as  their  adversaries  were 
permitted  to  exist  The  influence  which  Ambrose  and  his 
brethren  had  acquired  over  the  youth  of  Gratian,  and  the  piety 
of  ThecMiosius,  was  employed  to  infuse  the  maxims  of  perse* 
cution  into  the  breasts  of  their  Imperial  proselytes.  Twc 
specious  principles  of  religious  jurisprudence  were  established, 
from  whence  they  deduced  a  direct  and  rigorous  conclusiom 
against  the  subjects  of  the  empire  who  still  adhered  to  the 
ceremonies  of  their  ancestors :  that  the  magistrate  is,  in  some 
measure y  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  he  neglects  to  prohibit, 
or  to  puuish ;  and,  that  the  idolatrous  worship  of  fabulous 
deities,  and  real  deemons,  is  the  most  abominable  crime  against 
the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  of  Moses,  and 
the  examples  of  Jewish  history ,i  were  hastily,  perhaps  erro- 
neously, applied,  by  the  clergy,  to  the  mild  and  universal  reign 
of  Christianity .2  The  zeal  of  the  emperors  was  excited  to 
vindicate  their  own  honor,  and  that  of  the  Deity :  and  the 
teinples  of  the  Roman  world  were  subverted,  about  sixty  years 
^fter  the  conversion  of  Constantine. 


*  St.  Ambrose  (torn,  ii,  de  Obit.  Theodos.  p.  1208)  expresaly  pr 

•nd  recommendi  the  zeal  of  Josiah  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry. 
The  laDfoage  of  Julius  Finmcus  Matemus  on  the  same  subject  (de 
^■^ore  Pronn.  Kelig.  p.  467,  edit.  QronoT.)  is  piously  inhuman.  Xeo 
filio  jubot  (the  Mosaic  Law)  parci,  nee  fratri,  et  per  amatam  oonju- 
f^m  gladium  yindicem  ducit,  &c. 

•  Bay^e  (torn.  ii.  p.  406,  in  his  Commentaire  Phllosophique)  histifiee, 
■ad  limits,  these  intolerant  laws  by  the  temporal  reign  ox  Jehovah 
«v«r  the  Jews.    The  attempt  is  lauclable. 
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Prom  the  age  of  Numa  to  the  reign  of  Grauan,  the  Rf>- 
mans  preserved  tlie  regular  succession  of  the  several  colleged 
of  the  sacerdotoJ  order.^  Fifteen  Pontiffs  exercised  their 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  things,  and  persons,  that  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods;  and  the  vario\ia 
questions  which  perpetually  arose  in  a  loose  and  traditionary 
system,  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  their  holy  tribunal. 
Fifteen  grave  and  learned  Augxtrs  observed  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  and  prescribed  the  actions  of  heroes,  according  to  the 
flight  of  birds.  Fifteen  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  (their 
name  of  Quindecemvihs  was  derived  from  their  number) 
occasionally  consulted  the  history  of  future,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  contingent,  events.  Six  Vestals  devoted  their 
virginity  to  the  guard  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  of  the  unknown 
pledges  of  the  duration  of  Rome ;  which  no  mortal  had  been 
suffered  to  behold  with  impunity.^  Seven  Epulos  prepared 
the  table  of  the  gods,  conducted  the  solemn  procession,  and 
regulated  the  ceremonies  of  the  annual  festival.  The  three 
Klamens  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and  of  Quirinus,  were  considered 
as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  three  most  powerful  deities. 
wh^Vatched  over  the  fate  of  Rome  and  of  the  universe.  The 
King  of  the  Sacrifices  represented  the  person  of  Numa,  and 
of  his  successors,  in  the  religious  functions,  which  could  be 
performed  only  by  royal  hands.  The  confraternities  of  the 
Salians,  the  Lupekcals,  &c.,  practised  such  rites  as  might 
extort  a  smile  of  contempt  from  every  reasonable  man,  with 
a  lively  confidence  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  favor 
of  the  immortal  gods.  The  authority,  which  the  Roman 
priests  had  formerly  obtained  in  the  counsels  of  the  republic, 
was  gradually  abolished  by  the  establishment  of  monarchy, 
and  tlie  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire.     But  the  dignity  of 

'  See  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Cicero,  (dc  Legibus, 
ii.  7,  8,)  livy,  (i.  20,)  Dionysius  HaUcamasscnsis,  (1.  ii.  p.  119 — 129, 
edit,  Hudson,)  Beaufort,  (Republique  Romaine,  torn,  i  p.  1 — 90») 
and  Moyle,  ^voL  i.  p.  10 — 55.)  The  last  is  the  work  of  an  English 
whig,  as  well  as  of  a  Roman  antiquary. 

*  These  mystic,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  symbols  have  given  birth 
to  various  fables  and  conjectures.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  Palla* 
dium  was  a  small  statue  (throe  cubits  and  a  half  high)  of  Minerva* 
with  a  lance  and  distaff ;  that  it  was  usually  enclosed  in  a  Meria,  <" 
barrel ;  and  that  a  similar  barrel  was  placed  by  its  side  to  disoon- 
eert  curiosity,  or  sacrilege.  See  Mezcriac  (Comment,  sur  les  Epitfei 
d'Ovide,  torn.  i.  p.  60  -G6)  and  Lipsiui*,  (torn.  ill.  p.  610,  de  YcML 
kc,  c.  10  ^ 
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their  aacred   character  was  still  protected   by  the  kws  and 
manners   of  their  country;    and  they  still  continued,  more 
especially  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  exercise  in  the  capital, 
and  sometimes  in  the  provinces,  the  rights  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  jurisdiction.     Their  -robes  of  purple,  chariots 
of  state,  and  sumptuous  entertainments,  attracted  the  admi« 
ration  of  the  people ;  and  they  received,  from  the  consecrated 
lands,  and    the   public  revenue,  an  ample   stipend,   which 
liberally  supported  the  splendor  of  the  priesthood,  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  state.     As  the 
service  of  the  "iltar  was  not  incompatible  with  the  command 
of  armies,  the  Romans,  aAer  their  consulships  and  triumphs, 
aspired   to  the  place  of  pontiff,  or  of  augur;  the  seats  of 
Cicero  ^  and  Pompey  were  filled,  in  the  fourth  century,  by 
the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  senate ;  and  the  dignity 
of  their  biith  reflected  additional  splendor  on  their  sacerdotal 
character.     The  fifteen  priests,  who  composed  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  enjoyed  a  more  distinguished  rank  as  the  com- 
panions of  their   sovereign;    and   the  Christian   emperors 
condescended  to  accept  the  robe  and  ensigns,  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  ofRce  of  supreme  pontiff.     ButJKhen 
Gratian  ascended    the   throne,    more    scrupulous   or    more 
enlightened,   he  sternly  rejected   those  profane    symbols ;  ® 
applied  to  the  service  of  the  state,  or  of  the  church,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  priests  and  vestals ;  abolished  their  honors  and 
fanmonittes ;  and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman  super- 
stition, which  was  supported  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
eleven  hundred  years.     Paganism  was  still  the  constitutional 
religion  of  the  senate.     The  hall,  or  temple,  in  which  they 
assembled,  was  adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory ;  ^  a 
majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe,  with  flowing  garments, 
expanded  wings,  and  a  crown  of  laurel  in  her  outstretched 
hand.^    The  senators  were  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess 

*  Cicero  frankly  (ad  Atticum,  1.  ii.  Epist  6)  or  indirectly  (ad  Famil- 
iar. 1.  XT.  Epist.  4)  confesseB  that  the  AvguraU  is  the  supreme  object 
of  his  wishes.  Pliny  is  proud  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Cieefe,  (1.  iv. 
Epist  8,)  and  the  chain  of  tradition  might  be  contmued  from  history 
and  marbles. 

'  Zosimos,  1.  It.  p.  249,  260.  I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pun 
tbont  PoiUifex  and  Maxhnvs. 

^  This  statue  was  transported  from  Tarentum  to  Rome,  placed  la 
the  (huia  Julia  by  Csesar,  and  decorated  by  Augustus  with  the  spoils 
«f  Egypt 

Prudentius  (1. 11.  in  initio)  has  drawn  a  very  awkward  portrait  of 
VOL.  ni.  12 
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to  obsene  the  la^s  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire ;  and 
a -solemn  offering  of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
of  their  public  deliberations.^  The  removal  of  this  ancient 
monument  was  the  only  injury  which  Constantius  had  offered 
to  the  superstition  of  the  Bomans.  The  altar  of  Victory  wa« 
again  restored  by  Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian,  and  once 
more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of  Gratian.*®  But 
the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  were 
exposed  to  the  public  veneration :  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  temples,  or  chapels,  still  remained  to  satisfy  the  devotion 
of  the  people ;  and  in  every  quarter  of  Rome  the  delicacy 
of  the  Christians  was  offended  by  the  fumes  of  idolatrous 
sar.rifice,^^ 

But  the  Christians*  formed  the  least  numerous  party  in  the 
senate  of  Rome  :  ^  and  it  was  only  by  their  absence,  that 
they  could  express  their  dissent  from  the  legal,  though  pro- 
fane, acts  of  a  Pagan  majority.  In  that  asst^mbly,  the  dying 
embers  of  freedom  were,  for  a  moment,  revived  and  inflamed 
by  the  breath  of  fanaticism.  Four  respectable  deputations 
wei*e  successively  voted  to  the  Imperial  court,^^  to  represent 
the^ievances  of  the  priesthood  and  the  senate,  and  to  solicit 
the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  The  conduct  of  thin 
important  business  was  intrusted  to  the  eloquent  Symmachus,^^ 
a  wealthy  and  noble  senator,  who  united  the  sacred  characters 


Victory ;  but  the  carious  reader  will  obtain  more  aatisftction  firam 
Montfaucon's  Ajitiquitiea,  (torn.  i.  p.  341.) 

'  See  Suetonius  (^in  August,  c.  35)  and  the  Exordium  of  Pliny's 
Panegyric 

^^  These  fhcts  are  mutually  allowed  by  the  two  advocates,  Symm*- 
chus  and  Ambrose. 

"  The  Notitia  Urbis,  more  recent  than  Constantine,  does  not  find 
one  Christian  church  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  edifices  of  the 
city.  Ambrose  (tom.  ii.  Epist.  xvii.  p.  825)  deplores  the  public  scan* 
dais  of  Rome,  which  continually  offended  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the 
nostrils  of  the  faithfuL 

"  Aq^brose  repeatedly  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense, 
(Moyle's  Works,  vol.  n,  p.  147,)  that  the  Christians  had  a  migority  in 
the  senate. 

"  The  Jint  (A.  D.  382)  to  Gratian,  who  refused  them  audience ; 
the  teco?%d  (A.  D.  384)  to  Valentinian,  when  the  field  was  d'isputed 
by  S^mmachus  and  Ambrose ;  the  third  (A.  D.  388)  to  Theodosius ; 
and  the  fourth  (A.  D.  392)  to  Valentinian.  Lardner  (Heathen  Testl- 
moriies,  vol.  iv.  p.  372 — 399)  fairly  represents  the  whole  transaction, 

**  Symmachus,  who  was  nivested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacerdotfi, 
honors,  represented  the  emperor  under  the  two  characteEn  of  PohH 
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of  poodfT  and  augar  with  the  civil  dignities  of  prooonaal  of 
Africa  and  prsfect  of  the  city.  The  breast  of  Sjmmachu 
was  animated  bj  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  expiring 
Paganism;  and  his  religious  antagonists  lamented  the  abuse 
of  his  genius,  and  the  inefficacy  of  his  moral  virtues.^  The 
oratory  whose  petition  is  extant  to  the  emperor  Yalentinian, 
was  conscious  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  office  which 
he  had  assumed.  He  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which 
might  appear  to  reflect  on'  the  religion  of  lus  sovereign ; 
humbly  declares,  that  prayers  and  entreaties  are  his  only 
arms ;  and  artfully  draws  his  arguments  from  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  rather  than  from  those  of  philosophy.  Symmachos 
endeavors  to  seduce  the  imagination  of  a  young  prince,  by 
displaying  the  attributes  of  the  goddess  of  victory ;  he  insinu- 
ate^ that  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues,  which  were  copse- 
crated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  was  a  measure  unworthy  of 
his  liberal  and  disinterested  character ;  and  he  maintains,  that 
tiie  Roman  sacrifices  would  be  deprived  of  their  force  and 
energy,  if  tbey  were  no  longer  celebrated  at  the  expense,  as 
well  as  in  the  name,  of  the  republic.  £ven  scepticism  is 
made  to  supply  an  apology  for  superstition.  The  great  j^d 
incomprehensible  secret  of  the  universe  eludes  the  inquiry  of 
man.  Where  reason  cannot  instruct,  custom  may  be  permit- 
ted to  guide ;  and  every  nation  seems  to  consult  the  dictates 
of  prudence,  by  a  faithful  attachment  to  those  rites  and  opin- 
ions, which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  If  those 
ages  have  been  crowned  with  glory  and  prosperity,  if  the 
devout  people  have  frequently  obtained  the  blessings  which 
they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  it  must  appear 
still  more  advisable  to  persist  in  the  same  salutary  practice ; 
and  not  to  risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may  attend  any  rash 
innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was  applied 
with  singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of  Numa ;  and  Rome 
beiself,  the  celestial  genius  that  presided  over  the  fates 
of  the  dty,  is  introduced  by  the  orator  to  plead  her  own 
"'  ^ 

fir  MaximuB  and  Princqfs  SenaUU,     See  the  proud  inscription  at  the 
bead  of  his  works.* 

^  Ab  if  any  one,  says  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  L  689)  should  dia 
in  the  mud  with  an  instrument  of  gold  and  ivory.  Even  saints,  and 
polemic  saints,  treat  this  adversary  with  respect  and  civility. 


*  M.  Bengnot  has  made  it  doubtful  whether  Symmaohus  was  more  than 
rcnUfsx  Majgr.    Destruction  du  Pagfinisme,  vol.  i.  p.  469.  —  M. 
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sause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperors.  ^^  Most  excslleiii 
princes,'^  says  the  venerable  matron,  '^  fathers  of  your  coun- 
try !  pity  and  respect  my  age,  which  has  hitherto  flowed  in  an 
uanterrupted  course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not  repent,  permit 
me  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  my  ancient  rites.  Since  1 
am  bom  free,  allow  me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions. 
This  religion  has  reduced  the  world  under  my  laws.  These 
rites  have  repelled  Hannibal  from  the  city,  and  the  Gauls 
fit>m  the  Capitol.  Were  my  gray  hairs  reserved  for  such 
intolerable  disgrace  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  the  new  system  that 
I  am  required  to  adopt ;  but  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  cc>r. 
rection  of  old  age  is  always  an  ungrateful  and  ignominious 
office."  ^*  The  fears  of  the  people  supplied  what  the  discre- 
tion of  the  orator  had  suppressed  ;  and  the  calamities,  which 
afflicted,  or  threatened,  the  declining  empire,  were .  unani- 
mously imputed,  by  the  Pagans,  to  the  new  religion  of  Christ 
and  of  Constantme. 

But  the  hopes  of  Symmachus  were  repeatedly  baflled  by 
the  firm  and  dexterous  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 
who  fortitied  the  emperors  against  the  fallacious  eloquence 
of  the  advocate  of  Uome.  In  this  controversy,  Ambrose 
condescends  to  speak  the  language  of  a  philosopher,  and  to 
ask,  with  some  contempt,  why  it  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  introduce  an  imaginary  and  invisible  power,  as  the 
cause  of  those  victories,  which  were  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  valor  and  discipline  of  the  legions.  He  justly  derides 
the  absurd  reverence  for  antiquity,  which  could  only  tend  to 
discourage  the  improvements  of  art,  and  to  replunge  the 
human  race  into  their  original  barbarism.  From  dience, 
gradually  rising  to  a  more  lofty  and  theological  tone,  he  pro- 
nounces, that  Christianity  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  trutl  and 
salvation ;  and  that  every  mode  of  Polytheism  conducU  its 
deluded  votaries,  through  the  paths  of  error,  to  the  abyss  of 
eternal  perdition.^"^     Arguments  like  these,  when  they  were 

»«  See  the  fifty-fourth  Epistle  of  the  tenth  book  of  SymmachuB.  In 
the  form  and  diBposition  of  his  ten  books  of  Epistles,  he  imitated  the 
younger  Pliny ;  whose  rich  and  florid  style  he  was  supposed,  by  hif 
fhends,  to  equal  or  excel,  (Macrob.  Satumal.  1.  v.  c.  i.)  But  the 
luxuriancy  of  Symmachus  consists  of  barren  leaves,  without  firuita. 
and  even  without  flowers.  Few  facts,  and  few  sentiments,  can  be 
•ztracred  firom  his  verboee  correspondence. 

''  Sec  Ambrcwe,  (tom.  ii.  Epist.  xtil.  xviiL  p.  825 — 833.)  The  for- 
ner  of  ihe^ie  epiAtles  is  a  short  caution  ;  the  latter  is  a  formal  reply  to 
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tnggested  hj  a  favorite  bishop,  had  power  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory ;  but  the  same  arguments 
fell,  with  much  more  energy  and  effect,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
conqueror;  and  the  gods  of  antiquity  were  dragged  in  tri- 
tunpli  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Theodosius.^^  In  a  full  meeting 
of  the  senate,  the  emperor  proposed,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  republic,  the  important  question.  Whether  the  worship 
of  Jupiter,  or  that  of  Christ,  should  be  the  religion  of  the 
Romans.*  The  liberty  of  suffrages,  which  he  affected  to 
allow,  was  destroyed  by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  his  presence 
inspired ;  and  tlie  arbitrary  exile  of  Symmachus  was  a  receni 
admonition,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  oppose  the  wishes 


the  petitLon  or  Ubtl  of  Symmachus.  The  same  ideas  are  more  copions- 
hf  ezprcaaed  in  the  poetry,  if  it  may  dcsenre  that  name,  of  Prudentiiis ; 
•who  composed  bis  two  books  against  Symmachus  (A.  D.  404)  while 
that  senator  was  still  alive.  U  is  whimsical  enough  that  Montes- 
quieu (Considerations,  &c  o.  xix.  torn.  iii.  p.  487)  should  overlook 
ue  two  professed  antagonists  of  Symmachus,  and  amuse  himself 
"with  descanting  on  the  more  remote  and  indirect  confutations  of 
Oxosius,  St.  Augustin,  and  Salvian. 

"  See  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  L  L  545,  &c.)  The  Christian 
agrees  with  the  Pagan  Zoeimus  (L  iv.  p.  283)  in  placing  this  visit  of 
Theodosius  after  the  Meoond  civil  war,  gemini  bis  victor  csede  Tyranni, 
(L  L  410.)  But  the  time  and  circumstances  are  better  suited  to  his 
first  triumph. 

•  M.  Beuffnot  (in  his  Histoire  de  la  Destruction  du  Paffanisme  en  Occi 
dent,  i  p.  4S3-^lw)  qaestions,  altogether,  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It 
is  v«ry  remarkable  that  Zosimus  and  Prudentius  concur  in  asserting  the 
fact  of  the  question  being  solemnly  deliberated  by  the  senate,  though  with 
directly  opposite  results.  Zosimus  declares  that  the  majority  of  the  as* 
sembly  adnered  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome ;  GKbbon  has  adopted  the 
authority  of  Prudentius,  who,  as  a  Latin  writer,  though  a  j>oet,  deserves 
more  credit  than  the  Greek  historian.  Both  concur  in  placmg  this  scene 
after  the  second  triumph  of  Theodosius ;  but  it  has  been  almost  demon- 
strated (and  Gibbon — see  the  preceding  note — seems  to  have  acknowl- 
edged tnis^  by  Pagi  and  Tillemont,  that  Theodosius  did  not  visit  Rome 
after  the  aefeat  of  Eusenius.  M.  Beugnot  urges,  with  much  force,  the 
impiobability  that  the  Christian  emperor  would  submit  such  a  question  to 
the  senate,  whose  authority  was  nearly  obsolete,  except  on  one  occasion, 
which  was  almost  hailed  as  an  epoch  iu  the  restoration  of  her  ancient  priv- 
ileges. The  silence  of  Ambrose  and  of  Jerom  on  an  event  so  strikina 
and  redounding  so  much  to  the  honor  of  Christianity,  is  of  considerable 
weisht.  M.  Beugnot  would  ascribe  the  whole  scene  to  the  poetic  imagi' 
nation  of  Prudentius ;  but  I  must  observe,  that,  however  Frudentius  is 
sometimes  elevated  by  the  grandeur  of  his  subject  to  vivid  and  eloquent 
language,  this  flight  of  invention  would  be  so  much  bolder  and  more  vig* 
oroos  than  usual  with  this  poet,  that  I  cannot  but  suppose  there  must 
iMveboen  aime  foundation  for  the  stoiv,  though  it  may  nave  been  ezag 
9Cfrt9d  by  the  poet,  and  misrepresentea  by  the  histori'^n.  —  M. 
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• 

of  the  monarch.  On  a  regular  division  of  the  senatih  Jupiter' 
WBB  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very  large 
majority;  and  it  is  rather  surprising,  that  any  member? 
should  be  found  bold  enough  to  declare,  by  their  speeches 
and  votes,  that  they  were  still  attached  to  the  interest  of  an 
abdicated  deity.^*  The  hasty  conversion  of  the  senate  must 
be  attributed  either  to  supernatural  or  to  sordid  motives ;  and 
many  of  these  reluctant  proselytes  betrayed,  on  every  favor- 
able occasion,  their  secret  disposition  to  throw  aside  the  mask 
of  odious  dissimulation.  But  they  were  gradually  fixed  in 
the  new  religion,  as  the  cause  of  the  ancient  became  more 
hopeless ;  they  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  their  wives  and 
children,^  who  were  instigated  and  governed  by  the  clergy 
of  Rome  and  the  monks  of  the  East.  The  edif3ring  example 
of  the  Anician  family  was  soon  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the 
nobility :  the  Bassi,  the  PaulHni,  the  Gracchi,  embraced  the 
Christian  religion;  and  *^the  luminaries  of  the  world,  the 
venerable  assembly  of  Catos  (such  are  the  high-flown  expres* 
sions  of  Prudentius)  were  impatient  to  strip  themselves  of 
their  pontifical  garment ;  to  cast  the  skin  of  the  old  serpent ; 
to  assume  the  snowy  robes  of  baptismal  innocence,  and  to 
humble  the  pride  of  the  consular  fasces  before  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs."  **  The  citizens,  who  subsisted  by  their  own 
industry,  and  the  populace,  who  were  supported  by  the  public 
liberality,  filled  the  churches  of  the  Lateran,  and  Vatican, 
with  an  incessant  throng 'of  devout  proselytes.    The  decrees 

**  PnidentiiiA,  after  proving  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  dedaied 
by  a  legal  majority,  proceeds  to  say,  (609,  &c.)  — 

Adspice  quam  pleno  iittbtellia  nottn  Senatft 
Dflcernant  rofame  Joria  puivinar,  et  nmne 
Idolum  luafe  par^t&  ex  utbt  fiiganiliiin, 
Qam  vocat  e^re^i  Mntentia  Principio,  iliac 
Libera,  cum  peitlbuB,  tQm  coitle,  rreqiientia  tranait. 

Zosimos  ascribes  to  the  conscript    fathers  a   heathenish  oounige, 

which  few  of  Uiem  are  found  to  possess. 
^  Jerom  specifies  the  pontiff  Albinns,  who  was  surrounded  with 

such  a  believing  family  of  children  and  grandchildren,  as   would 

have  been  sufficient  to  convert  even  Jupiter  himself ;  an  extraordti 

narv  proselyte  !  (torn.  i.  ad  Laetam,  p.  64.) 

"  Exultare  Patr^s  videas,  pulcherrima  mundi 

Lumina ;  Conciliumque  senum  gestire  Catonum 
Candidlore  tog&  niveum  pietatis  amictum 
Sumere ;  et  exuvias  deponere  pontificales. 

Hie  fancy  of  Prudentius  is  warmed  and  oievRt-ed  by  victory. 
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of  tiie  senate,  whicn  proscribed  the  worship  of  idols,  were 
ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Romans  ,'^  the  splendor 
of  the  Capitol  was  defaced,  and  the  solitary  temples  were 
abandoned  to  ruin  and  contempt.^  Ronoe  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  vanquished  provinces  had  not 
yet  lost  ^eir  reverence  for  the  name  and  authority  of  Rome.* 
The  filial  piety  of  the  emperors  themselves  engaged  them 
to  proceed,  with  some  caution  and  tenderness,  in  the  reforma 
tion  of  the  eternal  city.  Those  absolute  monarchs  acted  with 
less  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  provincials.  The  pious 
labor  which  had  been  suspended  near  twenty  yeara  since 
the  death  of  Constantius,^  was  vigorously  resumed,  and 
finally  accomplished,  by  the  zeal  of  Theodosius.  Whilst  that 
warlike  prince  yet  struggled  with  the  Groths,  not  for  the  glory, 
but  for  the  safety,  of  the  republic,  he  ventured  to  offend  a 
considerable  party  of  his  subjects,  by  some  acts  which  might 
perhaps  secure  the  protection  of  Heaven,  but  which  must 
seem  rash  and  unseasonable  in  the  eye  of  human  prudence. 
The  success  of  his  first  experiments  against  the  Pagans 
encouraged  the  pious  emperor  to  reiterate  and  enforce  his 

"  ProdentiuB,  after  he  has  described  the  conversion  of  the  senate 
and  people,  asks,  with  some  truth  and  confidence, 

Et  dnbitamiM  adfaac  Romam,  tibi,  Christe,  dieataro 
In  legea  transisae  toas  t 

"  Jerom  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  other  tern* 
pies  of  Rome,  (torn.  L  p.  64,  torn.  ii.  p.  95.) 

**  libanius  (Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  10,  Geney.  1634,  published  by 
James  Godefiroy,  and  now  extremely  scarce)  accuses  Yalentiuian  and 
Vaiens  of  prohibiting  sacrifices.  Some  partial  order  may  have  been 
iffiued  by  the  Eastern  emperor ;  but  the  idea  of  any  general  law  is 
contradicted  by  the  silence  of  the  Code,  and  the  evidence  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.f 

*  M.  Bengnot  is  mDre  correct  in  his  general  estimate  of  the  measures 
enforced  b^  Theodosius  for  the  abolition  of  Paganism.  He  seized  (accord- 
ins  to  Zosimus)  the  funds  bestowed  by  the  public  for  the  expense  of  sac- 
rifices.  The  public  sacrifices  ceased,  not  oecause  they  were  positiv^ely 
prohibited,  bat  because  the  public  treasury  would  no  longer  bear  the  ex- 
pense. The  public  and  the  private  sacrifices  in  the  provinces,  which  wars 
not  under  the  same  regulations  with  those  of  the  capital,  continued  to 
take  pla'^e.  In  Borne  itself,  many  Pagan  ceremonies,  which  were  without 
s&cnfice,  remained  in  full  force.  The  gods,  therefore,  were  invoked,  the 
temple*  were  frequented,  the  pontificates  inscribed,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  among  the  family  titles  of  honor ;  and  it  cannot  be  asserted  thai 
Jdolatry  was  completely  destroyed  by  Theodosius.    See  Beugnot,  p.  491. 

t  See  in  Beiske'a  edition  of  Libanius,  tom.  ii.  p.  lo5.  Sacrifice  was  pro> 
Dibited  by  7alens,  but  not  the  offering  of  incense.  —  Id 
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edicts  of  proscription :  the  same  laws  which  had  been  origi* 
nally  published  in  the  provinces  of  the  Eas:,  were  applied 
after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  West- 
ern empire ;  and  every  victory  of  the  orthodox  Theodosiu? 
contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  and  Catholic 
faith.**  He  attacked  superstition  in  her  most  vital  part,  by 
prohibit'rig  the  use  of  sacrifices,  which  he  declared  to  b« 
criminal  as  well  as  infamous ;  and  if  the  terms  of  his  edictt 
more  strictly  condemned  the  impious  curiosity  which  examined 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,^  every  subsequent  explanation 
tended  to  involve  in  the  same  guilt  the  general  practice  of 
unmolatian,  which  essentially  constituted  the  religion  of  tlic 
Pagans.  As  the  temples  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent  prince  to  remove 
from  his  subjects  tlie  dangerous  temptation  of  offending 
against  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted.  A  special  commis- 
fiion  was  granted  to  Cynegius,  the  Prrotorian  prsefect  of  the 
East,  and  afterwards  to  the  counts  Jovius  and  Gaudentius, 
»wo  officers  of  distinguished  rank  in  the  West;  by  which 
^hey  were  directed  to  shut  the  temples,  to  seize  or  destroy 
the  instruments  of  idolatry,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the 
priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  consecrated  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the  church,  or  of  the  army.*^ 
Here  the  desolation  might  have  stopped :  and  the  naked  edi- 
fices, which  were  no  longer  employed  in  the  service  of  idol- 

■•  See  his  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  J-^ll. 

"  Homer's  sacrifices  arc  not  accompanied  with  any  inquisition  of 
entrails,  (sec  Feithius,  Antiquitat.  Homer.  1.  i.  c.  10,  16.)  The  Tus- 
cans, who  produced  the  fint  Haru^icest  subdued  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  (Cicero  de  Divinationc,  ii.  23.) 

"  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  246,  249.  Theodoret.  1.  v.  c.  21.  Idatius  in 
Chron.  Prosper.  Aquitan.  L  iii.  c.  38,  apud  Baronium,  Anna!.  Ecclet. 
A.  D.  389,  No.  62.  Lihanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  FO)  labors  to  prorei 
that  the  commands  of  Theodosius  -were  not  direct  and  poaitiYe.* 


*  Libaniui  appears  to  be  the  best  authority  for  the  East,  where,  undei 
Theodosius,  the  work  of  deyastation  was  carried  on  with  rery  different 
degrees  of  Tiolence,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  local  authorities  and 
of  the  clergy ;  and  more  especially  the  neighborhood  of  the  more  fanatical 
monks.  Neander  well  observes,  that  the  prohibition  of  sacrifice  -^ould  be 
easily  misinterpreted  into  an  authority  for  the  destruction  or  the  builiiings 
in  wnich  sacriticcs  were  performed.  (Geschichte  der  Christlicheu  Religian, 
ii.  p.  166.)  An  abuse  of  this  kind  led  to  this  remarkable  oration  of 
Libanius.  Neander,  however,  justly  doubts  whether  this  bold  vindication, 
or  at  least  exculpation,  of  Pa^nism  was  ever  delivered  before,  or  e\iL 
placed  in  the  hands  of,  the  Christian  rinperor.  —  M. 
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ahy  might  have  been  protected  from  the  destructive  rage  of 
lanaucism.  Many  of  those  temples  were  the  most  bpiendid 
and  beautiful  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture :  and  the 
emperor  himself  was  interested  not  to  deface  the  splendor  of 
his  own  cities,  or  to  diminish  the  value  of  his  own  possessioos. 
Thoee  stately  edifices  might  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  so 
many  lasting  trophies  of  the  victory  of  Christ.  In  the  decline 
of  the  arts  they  might  be  usefully  converted  into  maga- 
zines, manufactures,  or  places  of  public  assembly :  and  per- 
haps, when  the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  sufficiently 
purified  by  holy  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true  Deity  might  be 
allowed  to  expiate  the  ancient  guilt  of  idolatry.  But  as  long 
as  they  subsisted,  the  Pagans  fondly  cherished  the  secret  hope, 
that  an  auspicious  revolution,  a  second  Julian,  might  again 
restore  the  altars  of  the  gods :  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  addressed  their  unavailing  prayers  to  the  throne,^  in- 
creased the  zeal  of  tlie  Christian  reformers  to  extirpate 
without  mercy,  the  root  of  superstition.  The  laws  of  the 
emperors  exhibit  some  symptoms  of  a  milder  disposition :  ^ 
but  their  cold  and  languid  efforts  were  insufficient  to  stem 
ihe  torrent  of  enthusiasm  and  rapine,  which  was  conduct- 
ed, or  rather  impelled,  by  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  church. 
In  Gaul,  the  holy  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,^  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  monks  to  destroy  the  idols,  the  temples, 
and  the  consecrated  trees  of  his  extensive  diocese ;  and,  uithcr 
execution  of  this  arduous  task,  the  prudent  reader  will  judgi 
whether  Martin  was  supported  by  the  aid  of  miraculous  pow 
ers,  or  of  carnal  weapons.  In  Syria,  the  divine  and  excel 
lent  Marcellus,^^  as  he   is  styled   by  Theodoret,  a  bishop 

**  Cod.  Theodos.  L  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  8,  18.  There  ia  room  to  believe, 
that  tiiifl  temple  of  Edcssa,  which  Theodosius  wished  to  save  for  cxvSl 
Hies,  was  soon  afterwards  a  heap  of  ruins,  (libanius  pro  Templia,  p. 
26,  27,  and  Gode£roy's  notes,  p.  69.) 

**  See  this  curious  oration  of  libanius  d70  Templis,  pronounced,  a 
nther  composed,  about  the  year  390.  I  have  consulted,  with  advan- 
tage. Dr.  Lardncr's  version  and  remarks,  (Heathen  Testimonies,  voL 
iv.  p.  135—168.) 

*^  See  the  life  of  Martin  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  c.  9 — 14.  The 
■aint  once  mistook  (as  Don  Quixote  might  have  done)  a  harnuess 
foneral  for  an  idolatrous  procession,  and  imprudently  committed  a 
miracle. 

*>  Compete  Sozomen  (1.  vu.  c.  16)  with  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  o.  Sl,^ 
itemeea  them,  they  relate  the  crusade  and  death  of  Mat  eel)  us. 
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animated  with  apostolic  fenror,  resolved  to  level  with  the 
ffi'ound  Ihe  stately  temples  within  the  diocese  of  Apamea. 
His  attack  was  resisted  by  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which 
the  Umple  of  Jupiter  had  been  constructed.  The  building 
was  seated  on  an  eminence :  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  the 
lofty  roof  was  supported  by  fifteen  massy  columns,  sixteen 
feet  in  circumference  ;  and  the  large  stones,  of  which  they 
were  composed,  were  firmly  cemented  with  lead  and  iron. 
The  force  of  the  strongest  and  sharpest  tools  had  been  tried 
without  effect  It  was  found  necessary  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  columns,  which  fell  down  as  soon  as  the 
temporary  wooden  props  had  been  consumed  with  fire ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  are  described  under  the  alle* 
ffory  of  a  black  deemon,  who  retarded,  though  he  could  not 
mfeat,  the  operations  of  the  Christian  engineers.  Elated 
with  victory,  Marcelius  took  the  field  in  person  against  the 
powers  of  darkness ;  a  numerous  troop  of  soldiers  and  glad- 
latore  marched  under  the  episcopal  banner,  and  he  succes- 
sively attacked  the  villages  and  country  temples  of  the  diocese 
of  Apamea.  Whenever  any  resistance  or  danger  was  appre- 
hended, the  champion  of  the  faith,  whose  lameness  would  not 
allow  him  either  to  fight  or  fiy,  placed  himself  at  a  convenient 
distance,  beyond  the  reach  of  darts.  But  this  prudence  was 
the  occasion  of  his  death :  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by  a 
body  of  exasperated  rustics ;  and  the  synod  of  the  province 
pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that  the  holy  Marcelius  had 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of  God.  In  the  support  of  this 
cause,  the  monks,  who  rushed,  with  tumultuous  fury  from  the 
desert,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  diligence. 
They  deserved  the  enmity  of  the  Pagans  ;  and  some  of  them 
might  deserve  the  reproaches  of  avarice  and  intemperance ; 
of  avarice,  which  they  gratified  with  holy  plunder,  and  of 
intemperance,  which  they  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  who  foolishly  admired  their  tattered  garments,  loud 
psalmody,  and  artificial  paleness.^*  A  small  number  of  tem- 
ples was  protected  by  the  fears,  the  venality,  the  taste,  or  the 
prudence,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  tem- 
ple of  the  Celestial  Venus  at  Carthage,  whose  sacred  precincts 

*>  libaninfi,  pro  Templis,  p.  10 — 13.  He  railB  at  these  black-garbed 
inen,  the  ChrlBtiaa  moDka,  who  eat  more  than  elephants.  Poor  ele- 
phants !  their  are  temperate  animals. 
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fermeci  a  circumference  of  two  miles,  was  judiciously  con^ 
rerted  into  u  Christian  church ;  ^  and  a  similar  consecration 
has  preserved  inviolate  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.'^  But  in  almost  every  province*  of  the  Roman  world, 
an  army  of  fanatics,  without  authority,  and  without  disciphne, 
ni?aded  the  peaceful  inhabitants ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  fairest 
structures  of  antiquity  still  displays  the  ravages  of  those  Bai 
banans,  who  alone  had  time  and  inclination  to  execute  such 
laborious  destruction. 

In  this  wide  and  various  prospect  of  devastation,  the  spec- 
ta^o?  may  distinguish  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  ar 
Alexandria.^  ^rapis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  oi 
the  native  gods,  or  monsters,  who  sprung  from  the  fruitful 
soil  of  superstitious  Egypt**  The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  had 
been  commanded,  by  a  dream,  to  import  the  mysterious 
stranger  from  the  coast  of  Pontus,  where  he  had  been  long 
adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope ;  but  his  attributes  and 
his  reign  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  became  a 
subject  of  dispute,  whether  he  represented  the  bright  orb  of 
day,  or  the  gloomy  monarch  of  the  subterraneous  refi^ions.^ 
The  Egyptians,  who  were  obstinately  devoted  to  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  refused  to  admit  this  foreign  deity  within  the 

"  Prosper.  Aqtdtan.  1.  iiL  c  38»  apud  Baronium ;  Annal.  Ecdes. 
A.  D.  389,  Ko.  6St  &c  The  temple  had  been  shut  some  tune»  and 
the  aecess  to  it  was  overgrowu  with  brambles. 

**  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua  et  No▼l^  L  ir.  c  4,  p.  468.  This  con- 
wcration  was  performed  by  Pope  Boniface  lY.  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
(STorable  drcumstances  which  had  preserved  the  Pantheon  above  two 
Wndred  years  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

"*  Sophroniiis  composed  a  recent  and  separate  history,  ( Jerom,  in 
Script.  EcdeSb  torn.  L  p.  303,)  which  has  furnished  materials  to  Socra- 
tes, (L  V.  c^6,)  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  c  22,)  and  Rufiniis,  (1.  it.  c.  22.) 
Yet  the  last,  who  had  been  at  Alezandida  before  and  after  the  even^ 
nuav  deserve  the  credit  of  an  original  witness. 

'*  Gerard  Vossius  (Opera,  tom.  v.  p.  80,  and  de  Idololatria,  1.  i.  c. 
29)  strives  to  snp]K>rt  the  strange  notion  of  the  Fathers ;  that  the  pa- 
triarch Joaeph  was  adored  in  Eg^pt,  as  the  bull  Apis,  and  the  god 
Berajna.* 

*'  Origo  dei  nondum  nostzis  celebrata.  iEgyptiorom  antistitea  mo 
Admoiaiit,  fte.,  Tacit.  Hist  iv.  83.  The  Ghreeks,  who  had  travelled 
into  Egypt*  were  alike  ignorant  of  this  new  deity. 


*  Consult  du  Diea  Serapis  et  son  Origine,  par  J.  P.  Chiiffmrut,  (tha 
tnotUtoi  of  Creuzer's  Symoolique,)  Paris,  18228;  and  in  thA  nfth  Teloina 
tt  Bovnouf  *s  translation  of  Tacitus  -•  M 
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walU  of  their  cities.^  But  the  obeequious  priests,  who  were 
seduced  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies,  submitted,  without 
resistance,  to  the  power  of  the  god  of  Pontus :  an  honorable 
and  domestic  genealogy  was  provided;  and  this  fortunate 
usurper  was  introduced  into  the  throne  and  bed  of  Osiris,® 
the  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  celestial  monarch  of  Eg3rp^* 
Alexandria,  which  claimc^d  his  peculiar  protection,  gloried  in 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Serapis.  His  temple,^"  which  rivalled 
luc  pride  and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol,  was  erected  on  tho 
spacious  summit  of  an  artificial  mount,  raised  one  hundred 
steps  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
the  interior  cavity  was  strongly  supported  by  arches,  and  dis- 
tributed into  vaults  and  subterraneous  apartments.  The  con- 
secrated buildings  were  surrounded  by  a  quadrangular  portico*, 
the  stately  halls,  and  exquisite  statues,  displayed  the  triumph 
of  the  arts ;  and  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning  were  pre- 
served in  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  which  had  arisen 
with  new  splendor  from  its  ashes.^^  Af\er  the  edicts  of  Theo- 
dosius  had  severely  prohibited  the  sacrifices  of  the  Pagans, 
they  were  still  tolerated  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Serapis ; 
and  this  singular  indulgence  was  imprudently  ascribed  to  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  the  Christians  themselves ;  as  if  they 
had  feared  to  abolish  those  ancient  rites,  which  could  alone  se- 
cure the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  harvests  of  Egypt,  and 
the  subsistence  of  Constantinople/^ 
At  that  time  ^^  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria  was 

'^  MacrobiuB,  Satumal.  1.  1.  c.  7.  Such  a  living  fact  decisi^elT 
proves  his  foreisn  extraction. 

**  At  Rome,  Isis  and  Serapia  were  united  m  the  same  temple.  The 
precedency  which  the  queen  assumed,  may  seem  to  betray  her  un- 
equal alliance  with  the  stranger  of  Pontus.  But  the  siiperiority  of 
the  female  sex  was  cstabUshed  in  Egypt  as  a  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tution, (Diodor.  Sicul.  tom.  L  1.  i.  p.  31,  edit.  Wesseling,)  and  the 
aame  order  is  observed  in  Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Lsis  and  Oairii  ;  whom 
he  identifies  with  Serapis. 

«  Ammianus,  (xxii.  16.)  The  Expoedtio  totius  Mundi,  (p.  8,  in 
Hudson's  Qeograph.  Minor,  tom.  iii.,)  and  Kufinus,  (L  ii.  c  22«)  cele- 
brate the  Serapeum,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

*^  See  Meq^oires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ix.  p.  397 — iI6. 
The  old  library  of  the  Ptolemies  vras  Matty  consumed  in  Ccear^a  Alex- 
andrian war.  Marc  Antony  gave  the  whole  collection  of  Per^amui 
(200,000  volumes)  to  Cleopatra,  as  the  foundation  of  the  mw  hbrary 
of  Alexandria. 

^  libanius  (pro  TempUs,  p.  21)  indiscreetly  provokes  his  Christian 
masters  by  this  insulting  remark. 

**  We  may  cliooee  between  the  date  of  MaroeUinus  (X.  D.  389^  at 
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tifled  fay  Theophilus,^  the  perpetual  enemy  of  peace  and 
irutoe;  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose  hands  were  alternately  pol- 
loflted  with  gold  and  with  blood.  His  pious  indignation  ^aa 
exoited  by  the  honors  of  Serapis ;  and  the  insults  which  he 
oAered  to  an  ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus,*  convinced  the  Pa- 
gans that  he  meditated  a  more  important  and  dangerous  en- 
terprise. In  the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt,  the  slightest 
provocation  was  sufficient  to  inflame  a  civil  war.  The  vota- 
ries of  Serapis,  whose  strength  and  numbers  were  much 
inferior  to  those  of  their  antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the  uisti- 
gation  of  the  philosopher  Olympius,'^  who  exhorted  them 
to  die  in  the  defence  of  the  altacs  of  the  gods.  These  Pagan 
ianatics  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple,  or  rather  fortress, 
of  Serapis ;  repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring  sallies,  and  a 
resolute  defence :  and,  by  the  inhuman  cruelties  which  they 
exercised  on  theur  Christian  prisoners,  obtained  the  last  con- 
solation of  despair.  The  enbrts  of  the  prudent  magistrate 
were  usefully  exerted  for  the  establishment  of  a  truce,  till  the 
answer  of  Theodosius  should  determine  the  fate  of  Serapis 
The  two  parties  assembled,  without  arms,  in  the  principal 
square ;  and  the  Imperial  rescript  was  publicly  xead.  but 
when  a  sentence  of  destruction  against  the  idols  of  Alexan- 
dna  was  pronounced,  the  Christians  sent  up  a  shout  of  joy 
and  exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate  Pagans,  whose  fury  had 
g^ven  way  to  consternation,  retired  with  hasty  and  silent  steps, 
•ad  eluded,  by  their  flight  ox  obscurity,  the  resentment  of 
their  enemies.  Theophdus  proceeded  to  demolish  the  temple 
(if  Serapis,  without  any  other  difficulties,  than  those  which  he 
found  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  materials :  but  these 
.obstacles  proved  so  insuperable,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leava 
the  fbua4MK>ns;  and  to  content  Jhimself  with  reducing  tha 


4luitof  Proqwr,  (A.  D.  Ml.)    Tillemont  (Hist  des  Smp.  tom.  t.  p 
^M,  746)  prafers  the  fbnner,  and  Pagi  the  latter. 
^  TOleimont,  IC^m.  Eccles.  tom.  xi.  p.  441—500.    The  ambigooi^ 
^^-—'    ^  of  Theophiliu  —  a  sainif  ,as  the  friend  of  Jercnn ;  a  ddvU,  mm 


41«  enemy  of  OhMostom  —  produces  a^ort  of  impartiality ;  yet,  jxpim 
'■^kiB  whole,  the  balance  is  jnfttly  inclined  against  rum. 

^  Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  voL  iv.  p.  411)  has  alleged  a 
bcratifiil  passage  from  Suidas,  or  rather  from  Damasdus,  which 
■hows  the  devout  and  virtuous  Olympius,  not  in  the  light  of  fk  nar 
nar,  bat  of  a  prophet. 


^  Ko  djmbt  a  temple  of  Osiris.    St.  Hartin,  iv.  3M..rr.M- 
VOL-  III.'  -18 
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edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  a  part  of  which  was  soon 
afterwards  cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  a  church,  erected 
in  honor  of  the  Christian  martyrs.  The  valuable  library  of 
Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed ;  and  near  twenty  years 
afterwards,  the  appeamnce  of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the 
regret  and  indignation  of  every  spectator,  whose  mind  was 
not  totally  darkened  by  religious  prejudice.**  The  conapo- 
sitions  of  ancient  genius,  so  many  of  which  have  irretrievably 
perished,  might  surely  have  been  excepted  from  the  wreck 
of  idolatry,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  succeeding 
ages ;  and  either  the  zeal  or  the  avarice  of  the  archbishop,* 
might  have  been  satiated  with  the  rich  spoils,  which  were  the 
reward  of  his  victory.  While  the  images  and  vases  of  gold 
and  silver  were  carefully  melted,  and  those  of  a  less  valuable 
metal  were  contemptuously  broken,  and  cast  into  the  streets, 
Theophilus  labored  to  expose  the  frauds  and  vices  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  idols ;  their  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the 
loadstone ;  their  secret  methods  of  introducing  a  human  actor 
into  a  hollow  statue ;  *  and  their  scandalous  abuse  of  the  con- 
fidence of  devout  husbands  and  unsuspecting  females.'** 
Charges  like  these  may  seem  to  deserve  some  degree  of 
credit,  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  crafty  and  interested 
spirit  of  superstition.     But  the  same  spirit  is  equally  prone  to 


^  Nos  vidimus  arraaria  librorum  quibus  direptis,  ezinanita  ea  a 
nostris  hominibuB,  nostris  temporibos  memorant  Orosiua,  1.  vi.  c.  15, 
p.  421,  ediU  lUavercamp.  Though  a  bigot,  and  a  controvereial  writer^ 
Orosios  seems  to  blush. 

*7  Eunapius,  in  the  Lives  of  Antoninus  and  JGdesius,  execrates  the 
sacrilegious  rapine  of  Theophilus.  Tillemont  (M^m.  Eccles.  tom. 
xiii.  p.  453)  quotes  an  epistle  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  which  reproaches 
the  primate  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  gold,  the  auri  sacra  fames. 

**  Ruflnus  names  the  priest  of  Saturn,  who,  in  the  character  of  the 

god,  familiarly  conversed  with  many  pious  ladies  of  quality ;  till  he 
etrayed  himself,  in  a  moment  of  transport,  when  he  could  not  dis> 
guise  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  authentic  and  impartial  narratiTe 
of  ^schines,  (see  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  Scamandrb.)  and  the 
adventure  of  Mundus,  (Joseph.  Antiquitat.  Judaic.  L  xviii.  c.  8,  p. 
877,  edit.  Havercamp,)  may  prove  that  such  amorous  frauds  have 
been  practised  with  success. 


*  Aji  English  traveller,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  has  discovered  the  secret  <vf  the 
vocal  MemnoD.  There  was  a  cavity  in  which  a  person  was  concealed,  sod 
steTick  a  stone,  which  Mve  a  ringing  sonnd  like  bnws.  The  Arabs,  who 
stood  below  when  Mr.  Wilkmson  performed  the  miracle,  describei  the  soQad 
just  as  the  author  of  the  epigram,  Ctc  x^oco  rvwevroc^--  M. 
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die  base  practice  of  insulting  and  calumniating  a  fallen  enemy  $ 
and  our  belief  is  naturally  checked  by  the  reflection,  that  it  bi 
much  less  difficult  to  invent  a  fictitious  story,  than  to  support 
a  practical  fraud.  The  colossal  statue  of  Serapis**  was  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  of  his  temple  and  religion.  A  great  num- 
ber of  plates  of  different  metals,  artificially  joined  together, 
composed  the  majestic  figure  of  the  deity,  who  touched  on 
either  side  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The  aspect  of"  Scrap  is, 
his  sitting  posture,  and  the  sceptre,  which  he  bore  in  his  left 
hand,  were  extremely  similar  to  the  ordinary  representations 
of  Jupiter.  He  was  distinguished  from  Jupiter  by  the  basket^ 
or  bushel,  which  was  placed  on  his  head ;  and  by  the  em- 
blematic monster,  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand  ;  the  head 
and  body  of  a  serpent  branching  into  three  tails,  which  were 
Again  terminated  by  the  triple  heads  of  a  dog,  a  lion,  and  a 
wolf.  It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  if  any  impious  hand 
should  dare  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  god,  Uie  heavens  and 
die  earth  would  instantly  return  to  their  original  chaos.  An 
intrepid  soldier,  animated  by  zeal,  and  armed  with  a  weighty 
battle-axe,  ascended  the  ladder ;  and  even  the  Christian  mul- 
titude expected,  with  some  Anxiety,  the  event  of  the  combat^® 
He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against  the  cheek  of  Serapis ; 
^e  cheek  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  thunder  was  still  silent,  and 
both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  continued  to  preserve  their 
accustomed  order  and  tranquillity.  The  victorious  soldier 
repeated  his  blows :  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown,  smd  broken 
in  pieces ;  and  the  limbs  of  Serapis  were  ignominiously 
dragged  through  th^,  streets  of  Alexandria.  His  mangled 
carcass  was  burnt  in  the  Amphitheatre,  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  populace ;  and  many  persons  attributed  their  conversion 
(o  this  discovery  of  the  impotence  of  their  tutelar  deity.  The 
popular  modes  of  religion,  that  propose  any  visible  and  mate- 

^  See  the  images  of  Serapis,  in  Montfaucon,  (torn.  ii.  p.  297  :  )  but 
the  descriptioii  of  Macrobiua  (SatumaL  L  L  c.  20)  is  mudi  more  pie* 
txuesque  and  satisfactory. 

^'^  Sed  fortes  tremuere  manus,  motique  verendA 

M^jestate  loci,  si  robora  sacra  fcrircnt 
In  sua  credebant  reditoras  membra  secures. 
^ucan.  lii.  429.)  "  Is  it  true  (said  Augustus  to  a  veteran  of  Italy, 
•t  whose  house  he  supped)  **  that  the  man,  who  gave  the  first  blow 
lo  the  golden  statue  of  Anaitis,  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and 
of  hit  li£B  ?  "—  **  I  was  that  man,  (replied  the  clear-sighted  veteran,) 
and  Ton  now  sup  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  goddess."  (Plin.  Ilisti 
Nttir.  xxziii.  24.) 
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rial  objects  of  worship,  have  the  advantage  of  adapting  aad 
familiarizing  themselves  to  the  senses  of  mankind :  but  thin 
advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  various  and  inevitable 
accidents  to  which  the  faith  of  the  idolater  is  exposed.  It  i» 
scarcely  possible,  that,  in  every  disposition  of  mind,  he  should 
preserve  his  implicit  reverence  for  the  idols,  pr  the  relics, 
which  the  naked  eye,  and  the  profane  hand,  are  unable  to  dis 
tinguish  from  the  most  common  productions  of  art  or  nature ; 
And  if,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  secret  and  miraculous  vir- 
tue does  not  operate  for  their  own  preservation,  he  scorns  the . 
vain  apologies  of  his  priests,  and  justly  derides  the  object,  and 
the  folly,  of  his  superstitious  attachment.^^  After  the  fall  of 
Serapis,  some  hopes  were  still  entertained  by  the  Pagans,  that 
the  Nile  would  refuse  his  annual  supply  to  the  impious  mas- 
ters of  Egypt ;  and  the  extraordinary  delay  of  the  inundation 
rseemed  to  announce  the  displeasure  of  the  river-god.  But 
tins  delay  was  soon  compensated  by  the  rapid  swell  of  the 
waters.  They  suddenly  rose  to  such  an  unusual  height,  as  to 
<^omfort  the  discontented  party  with  the  pleasing  expectation 
of  a  deluge ;  till  the  peaceful  river  again  subsided  to  the  well- 
known  and  fertilizing  level  of  sixteen  cubits,  or  about  thirty 
English  feet.53 

The  temples  of  the  Roman  empire  were  deserted,  or 
destroyed ;  but  the  ingenious  superstition  of  the  Pagans  still 
attempted  to  elude  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  by  which  all  sac- 
rifices had  been  severely  prohibited.  The  inhabitants  uf  the 
country,  whose  conduct  was  less  opposed  to  the  eye  of  mali- 
cious curiosity,  disguised  their  religious,  under  the  appear- 
ance oi  convivialj  meetings.  On  the  days  of  solemn  festivals, 
they  assembled  in  great  numbers  under  the  spreading  shade 
of  some  consecrated  trees ;  sheep  and  oxen  were  slaughtered 
and  roasted ;  and  this  rural  entertainment  was  sanctified  by 
the  use  of  incense,  and  by  the  hynms  which  were  sung  In 

**  The  history  of  the  reformation  affords  frequent  examples  ^  the 
sudden  change  from  superstition  to  contempt. 

*'  Sozomcn,  L  vii.  c.  20.  I  have  supplied  the  measure.  The  same 
standard,  of  the  inundation,  and  consequently  of  the  cuMt,  ha9  uni- 
formly subsisted  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  See  Freret,  in  the 
"M^m.  del' Academic  des Inscriptions,  tom.  xvi.  p.  344 — 363.  Greavas's 
'Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  233.  The  Egyptian  cubit  is  ^xrat 
twenty -two  inches  of  the  English  measure.* 


•  Compare  Wilkinson's  Thebes  and  Egypt,  p.  313.  —M. 
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k&nm  of  the  gods.  But  it  was  alleged,  that,  as  no  part  of 
the  aaimbil  was  made  a  bumt-ofiering,  as  no  altar  was  pro* 
viM  to  leceive  the  blood,  and  as  the  previous  oblation  of 
salt  cakes,  and  the  concluding  ceremony  of  libations,  were 
carefully  omitted,  these  festal  meetings  did  not  involve  the 
guests  in  the  guilt,  or  penalty,  of  an  illegal  sacrifice.^  Wha^ 
ever  might  be  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or  the  merit  of  the 
distinction,**  these  vain  pretences  were  swept  away  by  the 
last  edict  of  Theodosius,  which  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on 
the  supentition  of  the  Pagans.^*  This  prohibitory* law  is 
expressed  in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive  terms. 
^  h  is  our  will  and  pleasure,''  says  the  emperor,  '*  that  none 
of  our  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  how- 

"  libuiius  (pro  TempUs,  p.  15,  16,  17)  pleads  their  cause  with 
gentle  and  insinuating  rhetoric.  From  the  earliest  age,  such  feast* 
hod  enlirened  the  country :  and  those  of  Bacchus  (Georgic.  iL  380) 
hjid  produced  the  theatre  of  Athens.  See  Godefroy,  ad  loo.  liban. 
and  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vL  p.  284. 

^  Uonorius  tolerated  these  rustic  festivalB,  (A.  D.  399.)  "  Absque 
ullo  sacrificio*  atque  ulM  superstitione  damnabili."  But  nine  years 
afterwards  he  found  it  necessary  to  reiterate  and  enforce  the  same 
proviso,  (Codex  Theodos.  L  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  17,  19.) 

^  Cod.  Theodos.  L  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  12.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eccles* 
History,  toL  it.  p.  134)  censures,  with  becoming,  asperity,  the  style 
and  sentiments  of  this  intolerant  law. 


*  Paganism  maintained  its  ground  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  rural 
districts.  Bndelechius,  a  poet  who  lived  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  filth  cen- 
tarj,  apeaks  of  the  cross  aa 

SiSnum  quod  perhib«iit  ease  crucia  Del, 

Hagnta  qui  eolitiir  aoliu  inorbibua. 

la  the  middle  of  the  aame  century,  Maximua,  biaho]p  of  Turin,  write* 
against  the  heathen  deities  as  if  their  worship  waa  atill  in  full  vigor  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  city.  Auguatine  complains  of  the  encouragement  of 
the  Pagan  rites  by  heathen  landowners ;  and  Zeno  of  Verona,  atill  later, 
reproves  the  apathy  of  the  Chriatian  proprietora  in  conniving  at  this 
aoiise.  (Compare  Neander,  ii.  p.  169.)  M.  Beugnot  ahowa  that  thia  was 
the  case  throughout  the  north  and  centre  of  Italv  and  in  Sicily.  But 
naither  of  these  authors  has  adverted  to  one  fact,  which  muathave  tended 
greatlv  to  retard  the  progresa  of  Christianity  in  these  quarters.  It  waa 
still  chteilj  a  alave  population  which  cultivated  the  aoil ;  and  however,  in 
the  towns,  the  better  class  of  Christians  might  be  eager  to  communicate 
'the  blessed  liberty  of  the  ao»pe\"  to  thia  class  of  mankind;  however 
their  condition  could  not  but  be  silently  ameliorated  by  the  humanizing  in 
lucrace  of  Christianity ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  no  doubt  the  aervile  okiaa  would 
k  the  least  fitted  to  receive  the  gospel  *,  and  ita  general  propagation  among 
them  would  be  embarrassed  by  many  peculiar  difficultiea.  Tno  rural  pop 
ilation  waa  probably  not  entirely  converted  before  the  general  establiso 
neat  of  the  monastic  institutions.  Compare  Quarterly  Review  of  Bett|, 
Mt,  vol.  IriL  p.  62.  — M. 
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evei  exal'ed  or  however  humble  may  be  their  rank  and  con-  * 
diion,  shall  presume,  in  any  city  or  in  any  place,  to  worship 
an  inanimate  idol,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim.*' 
The  act  of  sacrificing,  and  the  practice  cf  divmation  by  the 
entrails  of  the  victim,  are  declared  (without  any  regard  to  the 
object  of  the  inquiry)  a  crime  of  iiigh  treason  against  the 
state,  which  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  guilty. 
The  rites  of  Pagan  superstition,  which  might  seem  less  bloody 
and  atrocious,  are  abolished,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  truth 
and  honor  of  religion ;  luminaries,  garlands,  frankincense,  and 
libations  of  wine,  are  specially  enumerated  and  condemned ; 
and  the  harmless  claims  of  the  domestic  genius,  of  the  house- 
hold gods,  are  included  in  this  rigorous  proscription.  The 
use  of  any  of  these  profane  and  illegal  ceremonies,  subjects 
the  offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  house  or  estate,  where 
ihey  have  been  performed  ;  and  if  he  has  artfully  chosen  the 
property  of  another  for  the  scene  of  his  impiety,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  discharge,  without  delay,  a  heavy  fine  of  twenty-five 
pounds  of  gold,  or  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
A  fine,  not  less  considerable,  is  imposed  on  the  connivance  of 
the  secret  enemies  of  religion,  who  shall  neglect  the  duty  of 
their  respective  stations,  either  to  reveal,  or  to  punish,  the 
guilt  of  idolatry.  Such  was  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws 
of  Theodosius,  which  were  repeatedly  enforced  by  his  sons 
and  grandsons,  with  the  loud  and  unanimous  applause  of  the 
Christian  world.^® 

In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Decius  and  Dioclesiun,  Christianity 
had  been  proscribed,  as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  hered- 
itary religion  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  unjust  suspicions  which 


^  Such  a  charge  should  not  bo  lightly  made  ;  but  it  may  surely  ba 
justified  by  the  authority  of  St.  Augustin,  who  thus  addresses  the 
bonatists  :  <*  Quis  nostrum,  quia  vestrAm  non  laudat  leges  ab  Imper- 
atoribus  datas  adversus  sacriiicia  Paganorum  ?  £t  certe  longe  ibi  poe- 
na severior  constituta  est ;  illius  qtdppe  impietatis  capitale  suppliciuaa 
est."  Epist.  xciii.  No.  10,  quoted  by  Le  Clerc,  (Bibliothdque  ChoUieb 
torn.  viii.  p.  277,)  who  adds  some  judicious  reflections  on  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  victorious  Christians.* 


«  Yet  Augustine,  with  laudable  inconristency,  disapproved  of  the  fora- 
Die  demolition  of  Uie  temples.  *'  Let  us  first  extirpate  the  idolatry  of  the 
hearts  of  the  heathen,  ana  they  will  either  themselves  invite  us  or  antid 
pate  us  in  the  execution  of  this  good  work,  torn.  v.  s.  62^  Compare 
Neander,  ii.  169,  and,  in  p.  155,  a  beautiful  passage  from  Chry«ostom  against 
all  violent  means  of  propagating  Christianity.  —  M. 
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w«;re  eotertamed  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  factiori,  were,  in 
some  measure,  countenanced  by  the  inseparable  union  and 
rapid  conquests  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  the  san:e  excuses 
of  fear  and  ignorance  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Christian 
emperors  who  violated  the  precepts  of  hunwuiity  and  of  the 
Gospel.  The  experience  of  ages  had  betrayed  the  weakness, 
as  well  as  folly,  of  Paganism  ;  the  light  of  reason  and  of  faith 
had  already  exposed,  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  the 
Tsmity  of  idols ;  and  the  declining  sect,  which  still  adhered  to 
their  worship,  might  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  peace 
and  obscurity,  the  religious  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Had 
the  Pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal  which 
possessed  the  minds  of  the  primitive  believers,  the  triumph 
of  the  Church  must  have  been  stained  with  blood ;  and  the 
martyrs  pf  Jupiter  and  Apollo  might  have  embraced  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  at 
the  foot  of  their  altars.  But  such  obstinate  zeal  was  not 
congenial  to  the  loose  and  careless  temper  of  Polytheism. 
The  violent  and  repeated  strokes  of  the  orthodox  princes 
were  broken  by  the  soA  and  yielding  substance  against  which 
they  were  directed ;  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  Pagans 
protected  them  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Theodosian 
Code.*^  Instead  of  asserting,  that  the  authority  of  the  gods 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  they  desisted,  with  a 
plaintive  murmur,  from  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  which 
their  sovereign  had  condemned.  If  they  were  sometimes 
tempted  by  a  sally  of  passion,  or  by  the  hopes  of  concealment,  * 
to  indulge  their  favorite  superstition,  their  humble  repentance 
disarmed  the  severity  of  the  Christian  magistrate,  and  they  sel- 
dom refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness,  by  submitting,  with 
some  secret  reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel.  The  churches 
were  filled  with  the  increasing  multitude  of  these  unworthy 
proselytes,  who  had  conformed,  from  temporal  motives,  to 
the  reigning  religion ;  and  whilst  they  devoutly  imitated  the 
postures,  and  recited  the  prayers,  of  the  faithful,  they  satisfied 
(heir  conscience  by  the  silent  and  sincere  invocation  of  the 
gods  of  antiquity.*®     If  the  Pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffer, 

**  Oroaias,  L  vii.  c.  28,  p.  537.    Augiistln  (Enarrat.  in  Psalm  cxL 
Bpud  Lardner,  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  458)  insults  their 


cowardice.    •*  Quis  eorum  comprehcnsus  est  in  sacri^cio  (cum  his 
''~^      '         'ohibcrenturj  et  non  nogavit  ? " 

(pro  Tcmplia,  p.  17i   IS)  mentions,  without  oeusure^ 
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*hey  wanted  spirit  to  resist ;  and  the  scatteied  myriads,  wh6 
deplored  the  ruin  of  the  temples,  yielded,  without  a  contest, 
to  the  fortune  of  their  adversaries.  The  disorderly  opposition  * 
of  the  peasants  of  Syria,  and  the  populace  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  rage  of  private  fanaticism,  was  silenced  by  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  emperor.  The  Pagans  of  the  West,  without 
contributing  to  the  elevation  of  Eugenius,  disgraced,  by  theu 
partial  attachment,  the  cause  and  character  of  the  usurper 
The  clergy  vehemently  exclaimed,  that  he  aggravated  the 
crime  of  rebellion  by  the  guilt  of  apostasy  ;  that,  by  his  per- 
mission, the  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored ;  and  that  the 
idolatrous  symbols  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  displayed  in 
the  field,  against  the  invincible  standard  of  the  cross.  But 
the  vain  hopes  of  the  Pagans  were  soon  annihilated  by  the 
defeat  of  Eugenius ;  and  they  were  left  exposed  to  the  resent 
ment  of  the  conqueror,  who  labored  to  deserve  the  favor  of 
Heaven  by  the  extirpation  of  idolatry ,^^ 

A  nation  of  slaves  is  always  prepared  to  applaud  the  clem* 
ency  of  their  master,  who,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute  power, 
does  not  proceed  to  the  last  extremes  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. Theodosius  might  undoubtedly  have  proposed  to  his 
Pagan  subjects  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  of  death ;  ana 
tlie  eloquent  Libanius  has  praised  the  moderation  of  a  prince, 
who  never  enacted,  by  any  positive  law,  that  all  his  subjects 
should  immediately  embrace  and  practise  the  religion  of  their 
sovereign.®^  The  profession  of  Christianity  was  not  made  an 
essential  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  civil  rights 
of  society,  nor  were  any  peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  the 
sectaries,  who  credulously  received  the  fables  of  Ovid,  and 
obstinately  rejected  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  The  palace, 
the  schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate,  were  filled  with  declared 
and  devout  Pagans;  they  obtained,  without  distinction^  the 

the  occasional  oonfonnity,  and  as  it  were  theatrical  play,  of  these 
hypocrites. 

^  Libanius  concludes  his  apology  (p.  32)  by  declaring  to  the  end- 
p6ror,  that  unless  he  expressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ples, ta6t  Tot);  Tmr  ^YQ****  i^onlraf,  xai  ai^roif  xal  rw  vupim  fiotjAilovrrag 
the  proprietors  will  defiend  themselves  and  the  laws. 

^  Paulinus,  in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  26.  Augustin  de  Civitat.  Dd,  L  ▼ 
0.  2G.    Theodoret,  L  v.  c.  24. 

*^  Libanius  suggests  the  form  of  a  persecuting  edict,  which  Theodo- 
dut  might  enact,  (pro  Tcmplis,  p.  32 ;  )  a  rash  joke,  and  a  dangerous 
experiment.    Some  princes  would  have  taken  his  advice. 
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er^  aoQ  military  honors  of  the  empire.*  Theodosiuft 
distinguisfied  his  liberal  regard  for  virtue  and  genius  by  the 
consular  dignity,  which  he  bestowed  on  Symmachus ;  •*  and 
by  the  personal  friendship  which  he  expressed  to  Libanius ;  ^ 
and  the  two  eloquent  apologists  of  Paganism  were  never 
required  either  to  change  or  to  dissemble  their  religious 
opinions.  The  Pagans  were  indulged  in  the  most  licentious 
freedom  of  speech  and  writing;  the  historical  and  philosophic 
ramains  of  Eunapius,  Zosimus,^^  and  the  fanatic  teachers  of 

**  Deniqde  pro  mentis  terrestribus  squa  rependens 

Munera,  sacrioolis  summos  impertit  hoxKnres. 
Buz  bonus,  et  certare  sinit  cum  laude  si^rum, 
Neo  pago  impUdtos  per  debita  culmina  mundi 
Ire  viros  prohibet.t 

Ipse  magistratum  tibi  consulis,  ipse  tribunal 
Contulit. 

Prud^nl  in  Symmach.  L  617,  &o. 
*■  libanius  (pro.  Templis,  p.  32)  is  proud  that  Theodnsius  should 
thna  distinguish  a  man,  who  even  in  his  presence  would  swear  by 
Jupiter.    Yet  this  presence  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  figure  of 
rhetoric. 

•4  Zosimus,  who  styles  himself  Count  and  Ex- advocate  of  the 
Treasury,  reviles,  ynih.  partial  and  indecent  bigotry,  the  Christian 
princes,  and  eren  the  father  of  his  sovereign.  His  work  must  have 
been  privately  circulated,  since  it  escaped  the  invectives  of  the  eccle* 


*  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this,  at  a  much  later  period,  occurs 
In  the  person  of  Merobaudfts,  a  general  and  a  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  A  statue  in  honor  of  Merobaudes  was  placed 
in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  of  which  the  inscription  is  still  extant.  Frag* 
ments  of  his  poems  have  been  recovered  by  the  industry  and  sagacity  of 
Niebuhr.  In  one  passage,  Merobaudes,  in  the  genuine  heathen  spirit, 
attributes  the  ruin  of  the  empire  to  the  abolition  or  Pa^nism,  and  almost 
renews  the  old  accusation  of  Atheism  against  Christilinity.  He  imper- 
sonates some  deity,  probably  Discord,  who  summons  Bellona  to  take  arme 
for  tiie  destruction  of  Rome ;  and  in  a  strain  of  fierce  irony  recommends 
to  her,  among  other  fatal  measures,  to  extirpate  the  gods  of  Rome :  — 

Roma,  Ipslque  tremant  fuilaHa  murmura  rec en. 

Jam  fupeTUR  terris  atque  hospita  numina  pelle : 

Romanos  popidare  Deot,  tt  itntfiw  tn  orw 

Vtatm  aeroLMfottu  stnu  paVeat  igws. 

His  {nstractii  dolis  palatia  ceUa  mibibo ; 

Majonim  mores,  et  pectora  pnncn  fugabo 

Funditus ;  atque  simui,  nullo  diacrimiDe  rerura,' 

Speraantur  fortes,  nee  sic  revere ntin  JuMls. 

Attica  neglecto  pereat  facundia  Pboebo : 
,  Imdigni»  eontingmt  hotuu^  et  pand&ra  rtrum  ; 

Non  Tlitus  aed  casus  apii ;  trUtiaque  cupido ; 

Peetoribiis  aievi  domens  furor  natuet  evi ; 

Oauuaqtu  hmc  «tM  maiU  JoviSj  sine  numUu  jaman 

Iterobaudes  in  NLeWhr's  edit,  of  the  Bysantines,  p.  14.  —  M 
-f  I  have  inserted  some  lines  omitted  by  Gibbon.  — •  M. 
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die  school  of  Plato,  betray  the  most  furious  animosity,  ano 
contain  the  sharpest  invectives,  against  the  sentiments  anc 
conduct  of  their  victorious  adversaries.  If  these  audaciouf 
libels  were  publicly  known,  we  must  applaud  the  good  sens 
of  the  Christian  princes,  who  viewed,  with  a  smile  of 
contempt,  the  last  struggles  of  superstition  and  despair.^  Qu 
the  Imperial  laws,  which  prohibited  the  sacrifioes  and  cere 
monies  o^  P«j?i»ni>>ro  wem  rigidly  executed ;  and  every  hour 
contributed  to  destroy  the  mfluenee  of  a  religion,  which  was 
supported  by  custom,  rather  than  by  areument.  The  devotion 
of  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  may  be  secredy  nourished  by 
prayer,  meditation,  and  study ;  but  the  exercise  of  public 
worship  appear^  to  be  the  only  solid  foundation  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  the  people,  which  derive  their  force  from 
imitation  and  habit.  The  interruption  of  that  public  exercise 
may  consummate,  in  the  period  of  a  few  years,  the  important 
work  of  a  national  revoli^tion.  The  memory  of  theological 
opinions  cannot  long  be  preserved,  without  the  artificial  helps 
of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of  books.^®  The  ignorant  vulgar, 
whose  minds  are  still  agitated  by  the  blind  hopes  an^  terrors 
of  superstition,  will  be  soon  persuaded  by  their  superiors  to 
direct  their  vows  to  the  reigning  deities  of  the  age ;  and  will . 
insensibly  imbibe  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  support  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  new  doctrine,  which  spiritual  hunger  at  first 
compelled  them  to  accept.  The  generation  that  arose  in  the 
world  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Imperial  laws,  was  attracted 
within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church :  and  so  rapid,  yet  so 
gentle,  was  the  fall  of  Paganism,  that  only  twenty-eight  yoars 
after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  faint  and  minute  vestiges 
were  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator.*' 

Biastical  historians  prior  to  Bvagrius,  (1.  iiL  c  40—42,)  who  lived  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixth  century.* 

^  Yet  the  Pagans  of  AMca  complained,  that  the  times  would  not 
iilow  them  to  answer  with  ireedom  the  City  of  God ;  nor  does  St. 
Augustin  (v.  26)  deny  the  charge. 

••  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahometan  reli- 
(^on  above  a  century,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  possessed 
the  Koran,  with  the  peculiar  use  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  See  ^e 
curious  and  honest  story  of  their  expulsion  in  Qeddes,  (MisceUamies, 
vol.  i.  p.  1—198.) 

^  Paganos  qui  supersunt,  quanquam  jam  ntdlos  esse  credamus,  &c. 


*  Heyne,  in  liis  Disquisitio  in  Zosimum  Ejusque  Fidem,  places  Zosimaa 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.    Zosim.  Heynii,  p.  xvii.  —  M. 
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The  ruin  of  the  Pagan  religion  is  described  by  the  Bophisu 
18  a  dreadful  and  amazing  prodigy,  which  covered  the  earth 
with  darkness,  and  restored  the  ancient  dominion  of  chaoti 
and  of  night  They  relate,  in  solemn  and  pathetic  strains, 
that  the  temples  were  converted  into  sepulchres,  and  that  the 
holy  places,  which  had  been  adorned  by  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  were  basely  polluted  by  the  relics  of  Christian  martyrs. 
^  The  monks  '^  (a  race  of  filthy  animals,  to  whom  Eunapius 
is  tempted  to  refuse  the  name  of  men)  ^'  are  the  authors  of 
tbe  new  worship,  which,  in  the  place  of  those  deities  who 
kre  conceived  by  the  understanding,  has  substituted  the 
meanest  and  most  contemptible  slaves.  The  heads,  salted 
and  pickled,  of  those  infamous  malefactors,  wbo  for  the  muU 
Hide  of  their  crimes  have  suffered  a  just  and  ignominious 
death;  their  bodies,  still  marked  by  the  impression  of  the 
lash,  and  the  scars  of  those  tortures  which  were  inflicted  by 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate ;  si^ch  ^*  (continues  Eunapius) 
^  are  the  gods  which  the  earth  produces  in  our  days ;  such  are 
the  martyrs,  the  supreme  arbitrators  of  our  prayers  and  peti- 
tions to  the  Deity,  whose  tombs  are  now  consecrated  as  the- 
objects  of  the  veneration  of  the  people."  ^  Without  approv- 
ing the  malice,  it  is  natural  enough  to  share  the  surprise  of 
the  sophist,  the  spectator  of  a  revolution,  which  raised  those 
obscure  victims  of  the  laws  of  Rome  to  the  rank  of  celestial 
and  invisible  protectors  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  grateful 
respect  of  the  Christians  for  the  martyrs  of  the  faith,  was 
exalted,  by  time  and  victory,  into  religious  adoration ;  and 
tbe  most  illustrious  of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  deserv- 
edly associated  to  the  honors  of  the  martyrs.  One  hundrec 
and  fifty  years  after  the  glorious  deaths  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  the  Vatican  and  the  Ostian  road  were  distinguished  b^ 
the  tombs,  or  rather   by   the   trophies,   of  those   spiritual 


Cod.  Theodos.  L  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  22,  A.  B.  423.  The  younger  Theo- 
doiius  was  afterwards  satisfied,  that  his  judgment  had  oeen  somewhat 
piemature.* 

*  See  Bunapius,  m  the  Life  of  the  sophist  .^Bdesius ;  in  that  of 
KostathiuB  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  xai  n  fiv^wStt,  xai  iutd^t 
0#(oTo^  tv^unrirttt  xu  inl  yfjg  xuXJLiOTu. 


*  The  statement  of  Gibbon  is  mucb  too  strongly  worded.  M.  B«ugnot 
tM«  traced  the  yestiges  of  Pa^^anism  in  the  west,  after  this  period,  ia 
BMnuments  and  inscriptions  with  curious  industr]r>  Comiwre  likewise 
oo'ft,  p.  112,  on  t^e  more  t^rdy  progress  of  Christianity  in  tkr  rural 
iiairict*.  —  M- 
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heroes.^  In  the  age  which  followed  the  conversion  of  Con- 
•lantineY  the  emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of 
ftmiies,  devoutly  visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tentmaker  and 
ft  iisherman ; ''^  and  their  venerable  bones  were  deposited 
under  the  altars  of  Christ,  on  which  the  bishops  of  the  roynl 
city  continually  offered  the  unbloody  sacrifice.'^  The  neur 
capital  of  the  Eastern  world,  unable  to  produce  any  ancient 
and  domestic  trophies,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  depend- 
ent provinces.  The  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  BL 
Timothy,  had  reposed  near  three  hundred  years  in  the  obscure 
graves,  from  Whence  they  were  transported,  in  solemn  pomp, 
to  the  church  of  the  apostles,  which  the  magnificence  of 
Cotistantine  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bos* 

Jhorus.'^^  About  fifly  years  afterwards,  the  same  banks  were 
onored  by  the  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judge  and  prophet 
df  the  people  of  Israel.  His  ashes,  deposited  in  a  golden 
iase,  and  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  were  delivered  by  the 
bishops  into  each  other^s  hands.  The  relics  of  Samuel  were 
received  by  the  people  with  the  same  joy  and  rei^erence 
which  they  would  have  shown  to  the  living  prophet;  the 
highways,  from  Palestine  to  the  gates  of  Constantmople,  were 
filled  with  an  uninterrupted  procession;  and  the  emperor 
Arcadius  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  dergy  and  senate,  advanced  to  meet  his  extraor- 
dinary guest,  who  had  always  deserved  and  claimed  the 
homage  of  kings.'^^    The  example  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 

^  Caius,  (apud  Euscb.  Hist.  Ecclos.  1.  ii.  c.  25,)  a  Roman  preabir- 
UT,  whoHvM  in  the  tune  of  Zephyrinus,  (A.  D.  202—219,)  ia  an  eany 
wHneaa  of  thia  auperstitiouB  practice. 

^  ChryBoatom.  Quod  ChnsttLS  sit  Deus.  Tom.  i.  nov.  edit.  No.  9. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  quotation  to  Benedict  the  XIVth*B  pastoral 
letter  on  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1760.  See  the  curious  and  entertain- 
ing letters  of  M.  Chais,  torn.  iii. 

^^  Male  fadt  ergo  Romanus  episcopus?  qui,  super  mortuorum 
hominum,  Petri  &  Pauli,  secundum  no9»  ossa  vencranda  • .  •  •  effort 
Domino  sacrifida,  et  tumulos  eorum»  Christi  arbitratur  altaria.  Xe« 
ram.  torn.  iL  advers.  Vigilant,  p,  183. 

^  Jerom  (tom.  ii.  p.  122)  bears  witness  to  these  translations! 
which  are  neglected  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  passion  of 
8t.  Andrew  at  Patrse  is  desciibed  in  an  epistle  from  the  clergy  of 
Achaia,  which  Baronius  (jVnnal.  Ecdes.  A.  D.  60,  No.  34)  wishes  to 
beliere,  and  TUlemont  is  furced  to  reject.  St.  Andrew  was  adopted 
■S  the  spiritual  founder  oi  Constantmople,  (Mem.  Ecdes.  toaL  L  (■ 
817-^23»  688—694.) 

**  Jerom.  (tom.  ii.  p.  122^  pompously  describes  the  translation  of 
Samuel,  which  is  noticed  ii  all  the  chronides  of  the  times. 
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aople  cotifirmed  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  world. 
The  honors  of  t  le  saints  and  martyrs,  after  a  feeble  and  Inef- 
fectual murmur  of  profane  reason,'*  were  universally  estab* 
lished ;  and  in  the  age  of  Ambrose  and  Jerom,  something 
was  sCilL  deemed  wanting  to  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  church, 
t<U  it  had  been  consecrated  by  some  portion  of  holy  relics, 
which  fixed  and  inflamed  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  icign  of  Constantino  and  the  reformation  of 
Luther,  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  corrupted  thp  pure 
and  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Christian  model :  and  some 
symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  be  observed  even  in  the  first 
generations  which  adopted  and  cherished  this  pernicious  inno- 
Totion. 

L  The  satisfactory  experience,  that  the  relics  of  saints 
were  more  valuable  Uian  gold  or  precious  stones,'^  stimulated 
the  clergy  to  multiply  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without 
much  regard  for  truth  or  probability,  they  invented  names  for 
skeletons,  and  actions  for  names.  The  fame  of  the  apostles, 
and  of  the  holy  men  who  had  imitated  their  virtues,  was 
darkened  by  religious  fiction.  To  the  invincible  band  of 
genuine  and  primitive  martyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  imagi- 
nary heroes,  who  had  never  existed,  except  in  the  fancy  of 
crafty  or  credulous  legendaries  :  and  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  Tours  might  not  be  the  only  diocese  in  which  the 
bones  of  a  malefactor  were  adored,  instead  of  those  of  a 
saint.'''  A  superstitious  practice,  which  tended  to  increase 
the  temptations  of  fraud,  and  credulity,  insensibly  extin- 
guished the  light  of  history,  and  of  reason,  in  the  Christian 
woiid. 

''*  The  presbyter  YigUiiiitius,  the  Protestuit  of  his  age,  firmly, 
though  ineffectually,  withstood  the  superstition  of  monks,  relics, 
taints,  fasts,  &c.,  for  which  Jerom  compares  him  to  the  Hydra,  Cerbe- 
rus, tiie  Centaurs,  &e.,  and  considers  him  only  as  the  organ  of  the 
Basnon,  (torn.  iL  p.  120—126.)  Whoever  wiU  t>eruse  the  controversy 
of  St.  Jerom  and  Yigilantius,  and  St.  Augustin  s  account  of  the  mira- 
des  of  St.  Stephen,  may  speedily  gain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Fathers. 

'^  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist,  du  ManicheiBme,  torn.  iL  p,  648)  has  ap- 
ulied  a  worldly  sense  to  the  pious  observation  of  the  clergy  of  8myr» 
%%  who  careAUly  preserved  the  relics  of  St.  Polycarp  the  martyr. 

""  Martin  of  l\>urB  (see  his  life,  c.  S,  by  Sulpioius  Severus)  extort* 
•hI  this  confession  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man.    The  etror  la 
illowed  to  be  natural ;  the  discovery  is  supposed  to  be  ttiiraeuUmB. 
Which  of  the  two  was  likely  to  happen  most  firequently  ? 
VriL.  m.  14 
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If.  But  di  3  progress  of  superstition  would  have  been  mu  M 
less  rapid  and  victorious,  if  the  faith  of  tlie  people  had  nd 
been  assisted  by  the  seasonable  aid  of  visions  and  miracles, 
to  ascertain  the  authenticity  and  virtue  of  the  most  suspicious 
relics.  In  tho  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  Lucian,^  a 
presbyter  of  Terusalem,  aad  the  ecclesiastical  minister  of 
the  village  of  Caphargamala,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
city,  related  a  very  singular  dream,  which,  to  remove  his 
doubts,  had  been  repeated  on  three  successive  Saturdays.  A 
venerable  figure  stood  before  him,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
with  a  long  beard,  a  white  robe,  and  a  gold  rod ;  announced 
himself  by  the  n  «me  of  Gamaliel,  and  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished presbyter,  that  his  own  corpse,  with  the  bodies  of  his 
son  Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus,  and  the  illustrious  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  faith,  were  secretly  buried 
in  the  adjacent  field.  He  added,  with  some  impatience,  that 
it  was  time  to  release  himself  and  his  companions  from  their 
obscure  prison ;  that  their  appearance  would  be  salutary  to  a 
distressed  world ;  and  that  they  had  made  choice  of  Lucian 
to  inform  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  their  situation  and  their 
wishes.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  still  retarded  this 
important  discovery  were  successively  removed  by  new 
visions ;  and  the  ground  was  opened  by  the  bishop,  in  the 
presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude.  The  coffins  of  Gama- 
liel, of  his  son,  and  of  his  friend,  were  found  in  regular 
order;  but  when  the  fourth  cofiin,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  Stephen,  was  shown  to  the  light,  the  earth  trem- 
bled, and  an  odor,  such  as  that  of  paradise,  was  smelt,  which 
jnstantly  cured  the  various  diseases  of  seventy-three  of  the 
assistants.  The  companions  of  Stephen  were  lef\  in  their 
peaceful  residence  of  Caphargamala :  but  the  relics  of  the 
first  martyr  were  transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  a 
church  constructed  in  their  honor  on  Mount  Sion;  and  the 
minute  particles  of  those  relics,  a  drop  of  blood,^®  or  the 

""  Lucian  composed  in  Greek  his  original  narratiye,  which  hai 
been  translated  by  Avitua,  and  published  by  Baronius,  (AnnaL  £c- 
flcs.  A.  B.  416,  No.  7—16.)  The  Benedictine  editors  of  St.  Augustia 
iiave  given  (at  the  end  of  the  work  de  Civitate  Dei)  two  severa) 
copies,  with  many  yarious  readings.  It  is  the  character  oi'  falsehood 
to  DC  loose  and  inconsistent.  The  most  incredible  parts  id  the  legend 
are  smoothed  and  softened  by  Tillemont,  (Mem.  Ecdes.  torn.  ii.  p, 
9,  &c.) 

^  A  phial  of  St.  Stey hen's  blood  was  annually  liquefied  at  Naples^ 
till  he  was  supers  adcd  bv  St.  Januarius,  (Ruinart.  Host.  FeraeLUi 
Vandal,  p.  629.) 
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■crapings  of  a  bone,  were  acknowledged,  in  almost  er^ry 
province  of  the  Roman  world,  to  possess  a  divine  and  mirac- 
atous  virtue.  The  grave  and  learned  Augustin,*^'  whose 
undeTsianding  scarcely  admits  tlie  excuse  of  credulity,  has 
attested  the  innumerable  prodigies  which  were  performed  in 
Africa  by  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  this  marvellous  nar- 
lative  is  inserted  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  City  of  God, 
which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  a  solid  and  immortal 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Augustin  solemnly  de- 
clares, that  he  has  selected  those  miracles  only  which  were 
publicly  certified  by  the  persons  who  were  either  the  objects, 
or  the  spectators,  of  the  power  of  the  martyr.  Many  prodi- 
gies were  omitted,  or  forgotten ;  and  Hippo  had  been  less 
favoraHly  treated  than  the  other  cities  of  the  province.  And 
yet  the  bishop  enumerates  above  seventy  miracles,  of  wliich 
three  wore  resurrections  from  the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two 
ypars,  a«  d  within  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese.®*^  If  we 
enlarge  our  view  to  all  the  dioceses,  and  all  the  saints,  of  the 
Christian  world,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  fables,  and 
the  errors,  which  issued  from  this  inexhaustible  source.  But 
we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  a  miracle,  in  that 
age  of  superstition  and  credulity,  lost  its  name  and  its  merit, 
since  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  and  established  laws  of  nature. 

III.  The  innumerable  miracles,  of  which  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  were  the  perpetual  theatre,  revealed  to  the  pious  be- 
liever the  actual  state  and  constitution  of  the  invisible  world ; 
and  his  religious  speculations  appeared  to  be  founded  on  the 
firm  basis  of  fact  and  experience.  Whatever  might  be  the  con- 
dition of  vulgar  souls,  in  the  long  interval  between  the  disso- 
lution and  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  it  was  evident  that 
thfo  superior  spirits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  not  consume 


"  Augustin  composed  the  two-and-twenty  books  de  Civitate  Dei 
in  the  space  of  thirteen  years,  A.  D.  413—426.  (Tillemont,  M^m. 
Eodeg.  torn.  ziv.  p.  608,  &c.)  Hia  learning  ia  too  often  borrowed* 
tad  his  argumenta  are  too  otbexk  hia  own  ;  but  the  whole  work  claims 
tha  merit  of  a  magnificent  design,  vigorously,  and  not  unakilfully, 
executed. 

"  See  Augustin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  L  zxii.  c.  22,  and  the  Appendix* 
«hich  contains  two  books  of  8t.  Stephen's  miraclca,  by  £yodiua» 
biihop  of  Uzalia.  Freculphus  (apud  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Jui£B,  torn. 
^  p.  249)  has  preserved  a  Gallic  or  a  Spanish  proverb,  «  Whoever 
fsatoids  to  have  read  all  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen*  he  liea." 
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fhtit  })ortion  of  their  existence  in  silent  and  ingk  nous  sleep  ^ 
It  Wfts  erident  (without  presuming  to  determine  the  place  of 
Iheif  habitation,  or  the  nature  of  their  felicity)  Aat  they  en 
loyed  the  lively  and  active  consciousness  of  the  at  happiness, 
fheif  virtue,  and  their  powers;  and  that  they  had  already 
secured  the  possession  of  their  eternal  reward.  The  enlarge* 
ilMsiit  of  their  intellectual  faculties  surpassed  the  measure  of 
ihfe  human  imagination ;  since  it  was  proved  by  experience 
that  they  were  capable  of  hearing  and  understanding  the 
ITilfious  petitions  of  their  numerous  votaries ;  who,  in  the  same 
tfionient  of  time,  but  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
ifitoked  the  name  and  assistance  of  Stephen  or  of  Martin.^ 
The  confidence  of  their  petitioners  was  founded  on  the  pei^ 
AUitdion,  that  the  saints,  who  reigned  with  Christ,  cast  an  eye 
df  pity  upon  earth ;  that  they  were  warmly  interested  in  the 
pftisperity  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  the  individuals, 
Who  imitated  the  example  of  their  faith  and  piety,  were  the 
peculiar  and  favorite  objects  of  their  most  tender  regard* 
IkMtictimes,  indeed,  their  friendship  might  be  influenced  by 
eoilsiderations  of  a  less  exalted  kind :  they  viewed,  with  par* 
ii&l  affection,  the  places  which  had  been  consecrated  by  their 
UHh,  their  residence,  their  death,  their  burial,  or  the  posses* 
4ion  of  their  relics.  The  meaner  passions  of  pride,  avaricoi 
and  revenge,  may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  celestial  breast; 
yet  the  saints  themselves  condescended  to  testify  their  grate- 
f\ll  approbation  of  the  liberality  of  their  votaries ;  and  the 
shtifpiest  bolts  of  punishment  were  hurled  against  those  im* 
pious  wretches,  who  violated  their  magnificent  shrines,  ox 
disbelieved  their  supernatural   power.^     Atrocious,  indeed. 


*>  Burnet  (de  Statu  Mortuorum,  p.  56-- 84)  collects  the  opinions  of 
the  Fathers,  as  far  as  they  assert  the  sleep,  or  repose,  of  human  souls 
till  the  da  J  of  judgment.  He  afterwards  exposes  (p.  91,  &c.)  the  in- 
eonvenienoes  which  must  arise,  if  they  possessed  a  more  actiye  and 
AMkslble  existence. 

^  Yigilantius  placed  the  souls  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs,  eitbet 
la  %bA  bosom  of  Abraham,  (in  loco  refrigerii,)  or  else  under  the  altar 
of  Gfod.  Neo  posse  suis  tumulis  et  ubi  roluerunt  adesse  prssentea 
But  Jeram  (torn.  ii.  p.  122)  sternly  refutes  this  bku^hemy.  Tu  Deo 
leges  pones  ?  Tu  apostolis  vincula  injicies,  ut  usque  ad  diem  judicii 
teaetatur  custodiA,  nee  sint  cum  Domino  suo ;  de  quibus  soriptum 
csti  Sequuntur  Agniun  qnocunque  radit.  Si  Agnus  ubique,  erso*  et 
lAt  qui  cum  Agne  sunt,  ubique  esse  ei-edeadi  sunt.  £t  cum  diao<^lw 
II  Oftinones  tcto  ysgentur  in  orbe,  &c. 

"  Fleury,  Discours  sur  I'Hist.  Bccl^siastique,  iii.  p.  80. 
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mint  hare  been  the  guilt,  and  stranffe  would  have  been  the 
■ceplJciAiD,  of  those  men,  if  they  had  obstinately  resisced  the 
proofs  of  a  divine  agency,  which  the  elements,  the  whol^ 
range  of  the  animal  creation,  and  even  the  subtle  and  invisi- 
ble operations  of  the  human  mind,  were  compelled  to  obey.^ 
The  immediate,  and  almost  instantaneous,  effects  that  were 
ituppoeed  to  follow  the  prayer,  or  the  offence,  satisfied  the 
Christians  of  the  ample  measure  of  favor  and  authority  which 
the  saints  enjoyed  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God ;  and 
it  seemed  almost  superfluous  to  inquire  whether  they  were 
continuaDy  obliged  to  intercede  before  the  throne  of  grace ; 
or  whether  they  might  not  be  permitted  to  exercise,  accordin^^ 
to  the  dictatafl  of  their  benevolence  and  justice,  the  delegated 
powers  of  their  subordinate  ministry.  The  imagination,  which 
had  been  raised  by  a  painful  efibrt  to  the  contemplation  and 
worship  of  the  Universal  Cause,  eagerly  embraced  such  in- 
ferior objects  of  adoration  as  were  more  proportioned  to  its 
grtMs  conceptions  and  imperfect  faculties.  The  sublime  and 
simple  theology  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  gradually 
corrupted ;  and  the  monaIicht  of  heaven,  already  clouded  by 
metaphysical  subtleties,  was  degraded  by  the  introduction  of 
&  popular  mythology,  which  tended  to  restore  the  reign  of 
polytheism.^ 

IV.  As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  introduced  that  seemed  most  powerfully  to  affect  the 
venses  of  the  vulgar.  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen« 
tury,60  Tertullian,  or  Lactantius,^^  had  been  suddenly  raised 

^  At  Ifiinorca,  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  converted,  in  eight  days, 
640  Jews  ;•  with  the  help,  indeed,  of  some  wholesome  severities,  such 
as  buming  the  synago^e,  driving  the  obstinate  infidels  to  starve 
among  the  rocks,  fto.  See  the  original  letter  of  Severus,  bishop  of 
Iffin^iyjij  rad  calcem  St.  Aiij^tin.  de  Civ.  Dei,)  and  the  judicious 
lemarks  of  Basnage,  (torn.  viu.  p.  245 — 251.) 

*  Mr.  Hume  (Essays,  toL  jL  p.  434)  observes,  like  a  philosopher, 
the  natural  flux  and  reflux  of  polytheism  and  theism. 

^  D'Aubign^  (see  his  own  Mtaioires,  p.  156 — 160)  frankly  offSBred* 
with  the  consent  of  the  Huguenot  ministers,  to  allow  the  first  400 
years  as  the  rule  of  fSuth.  The  Cardinal  du  Perron  haggled  for  forty 
vears  more,  which  were  indiscreetly  giyen.  Yet  neither  party  would 
&ave  found  their  account  in  this  foolish  barsain. 

*^  The  worship  practised  and  inculcated  by  Tertullian,  Lactantius^ 
Amobias,  fte.,  is  so  ex&$meiy  pure  and  spiritual,  that  their  declama* 
lioM  against  1^  Pagan,  sometimes  glance  against  the  Jewish,  cera« 
fficuias. 

14  • 
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from  tlie  dead,  to  assist  at  the  festival  of  some  pofmlar  saint, 
or  martyr,^  they  would  have  gazed  with  astonishment,  and 
mdignatioD ,  on  the  profane  spectacle,  which  had  succeeded  tc 
the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian '  congregation. 
As  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open,  they 
must  have  been  offended  by  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps  and  tapers,  which  diffused, 
at  noonday,  a  gaudy,  superfluous,  and,  in  their  opinion,  a 
sacrilegious  light.  If  they  approached  the  balustrade  of  the 
altar,  they  made  their  way  through  the  prostrate  crowd,  con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who 
resorted  to  the  city  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast ;  and  who  already 
felt  the  strong  intoxication  of  fanaticism,  and,  perhaps,  of 
wine.  Their  devout  kisses  were  imprinted  on  the  walls  and 
pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice  ;  and  their  fervent  prayers  were 
directed,  whatever  might  be  the  language  of  their  church,  to 
the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the  ashes  of  the  saint,  which  were 
usually  concealed,  by  a  linen  or  silken  veil,  from  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar.  The  Christians  frequented  the  tombs  of  the  mar* 
tyrs,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  from  their  powerful  intercession, 
every  sort  of  spiritual,  but  more  especially  of  temporal, 
blessings.  They  implored  the  preservation  ot  their  health,  or 
the  cure  of  their  infirmities ;  the  fruitfulness  of  their  barren 
wives,  or  the  safety  and  happiness  of  their  children.  When- 
ever they  undertook  any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they 
requested,  that  the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and 
protectors  on  the  road ;  and  if  they  returned  without  having 
experienced  any  misfortune,  they  again  hastened  to  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  to  celebrate,  with  grateful  thanksgivings,  their 
obligations  to  the  memory  and  relics  of  those  heavenly  pa- 
trons. The  walls  were  hung  round  with  symbols  of  the  favors 
which  they  had  received ;  eyes,  and  hands,  and  feet,  of  gold 
and  silver :  and  edifying  pictures,  which  could  not  long  escape 
the  abuse  of  indiscreet  or  idolatrous  devotion,  represented 
the  image,  the  attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tutelar  saint 
The  same  uniform  original  spirit  of  superstition  might  sugg«»t, 
in  the  most  distant  ages  and  countries,  the  same  methods  of 

^  FaustuB  the  Manichean  acciuea  the  Catholics  of  idolatzr.  Ver- 
titia  idola  in  martyres  .  .  .  quoa  votia  similibus  colitia.  M.  de 
Beaxiaobre,  (Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  torn,  ii  p.  629-— 700,)  a 
Protestant,  but  a  philosopher,  has  represented,  with  candor  and 
learning,  the  introduction  of  Christian  idokntry  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuro*. 
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deceiving  tlie  credulity,  and  of  affecting  the  senses  of  inan« 
kind  :  ^  but  it  must  ingenuously  be  con^ssed,  that  the  minis- 
lere  of  the  Catholic  church  imitated  the  profane  model,  fi'iJch 
they  were  impatiant  to  destroy.  The  most  respectable  bishops 
bad  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would 
more  cheerfuUv  renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if 
they  found  some  resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the 
bosom  of  Christianity.  The  religion  of  Constantino  achieved 
m  less  than  a  century,  the  final  conquest  of  the  Roman  em> 
pire :  but  the  vrctors  themselves  were  insensibly  subdued  by 
the  arts  of  their  vanquished  rivals.^  • 

*  The  resemblance  of  superstitioii,  which  cotild  not  be  imitatedi ' 
might  be  traced  from  Japan  to  Mexico.  Warburton  has  seized  this 
idea,  which  he  distorts,  by  rendering  it  too  general  and  absolute, 
(Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  126,  &c.) 

**  The  imitation  of  Paganism  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Middleton's 
agreeable  letter  from  Rome.  Warburton's  animadversions  obUged 
hun  to  connect  (vol.  iii.  p.  120 — 132)  the  history  of  the  two  religions, 
and  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian  copy. 


*  But  there  was  always  this  important  difference  between  Christian  and 
heathen  Polytheism.  In  Paganism  this  was  the  whole  religion  ;  in  the 
darkest  ases  of  Christianity,  some,  however  obscure  and  vague,  Christian 
Dotionit  or  fatore  retribution,  of  the  life  after  derAh,  lurked  at  the  bottom, 
ud  op  crated,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  though'  i  and  feelings,  sometinMi 
DQ  the  actions.  — H. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

PnVAt  DiVfSIQlf   OF  TfiE   ROMAN   EMPIRE    BETWEEN   TEE  SONS 
6F  THBODOSIUS.  —  REIGN    OF  ARCADIUS   AND    HONORIUS. — 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  RUFINUS  AND  STILICHO. REVOLT  AKD 

DEFEAT   OF  GILDO   IN   AFRICA. 

T'lE  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius ;  the  last  of 
the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  who  appeared  hi 
tto  field  St  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  whose  authority  wa» 
uftitersally  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
empire.  The  memory  of  his  virtues  still  continued,  however, 
to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperienced  youth  of  his  two  sona. 
Amr  the  death  of  their  father,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  were 
saluted,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful 
emperors  of  the  East,  and  of  the  West;  and  the  oath  of 
fidelity  was  eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of  the  state ;  the 
senates  of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates 
thef  soldiers,  and  the  people.  Arcadius,  who  was  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  bom  in  Spain,  in  the  humble 
habitation  of  a  private  family.  But  he  received  a  princely 
education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  his  inglorious 
life  was  spent  in  that  peaceful  and  splendid  seat  of  royalty 
from  whence  he  appeared  to  reign  over  the  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  the  Lower  Dan 
ube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  and  iEthiopia.  His  youngei 
brother,  Honorius,  assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age, 
the  nominal  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain ;  and  the  troops,  which  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his 
kingdom,  were  opposed,  on  one  side,  to  the  Caledonians,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  Moors.  The  great  and  martial  prsefectura 
of  lUyricum  was  divided  between  the  two  princes :  the  de- 
fence and  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Dalmatia,  still  belonged  to  the  Western  empire ;  but  the 
two  large  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia,  which  Gratian 
had  intrusted  to  the  valor  of  Theodosius,  were  forever  united 
to  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  boundary  in  Europe  was  na 
veiy  different  from  the  line  which  now  separates  the  Ger 
mans  and  the  Turks ;  and  the  respective  advantages  of  tem 
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lory,  riches,  populousaess,  and  fliiilitary  ^trengtbf  were  fiujdf 
balnneed  aikl  oompenaated,  in  this  final  and  permanent  divJie* 
ion  of  the  Roman  empire,  llie  hereditary  aceptre  of  the 
■004  of  Theodoflius  appeared  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and  'of 
their  father ;  the  generaia  and  ministers  had  been  accustoioa4 
to  adore  the  majesty  of  the  royal  infants ;  and  the  army  ajad 
people  were  not  admonished  of  their  rights,  and  of  theif 
power,  by  the  dangerous  example  of  a  recent  electicm.  Tbo 
gradual  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  Arcadius  and  Honoriua, 
and  the  repeated  calamities  of  their  reign,  were  not  suffioient 
to  obliterate  the  deep  and  early  impressions  of  loyalty^  Th9 
subjects  of  Rome,  who  still  reverenced  the  persona,  or  lath^i 
the  names,  of  their  sovereigns,  beheld,  with  equal  abborreao^y 
the  rebels  who  opposed,  and  the  ministers  who  abused^  ^ 
authority  of  the  throne. 

Tiieodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  reign  by  the 
elevation  of  Ruiinus ;  an  odious  favorite,  who,  in  an  age  ^of 
civil  and  religious  faction,  has  deserved,  from  every  paf^4 
the  imputation  of  every  crime.  The  strong  impulse  of  aoibi* 
tioD  and  avarice'  had  ocged  Rufinus  to  abandon  his  na(ixe 
country,  an  obscure  comer  of  Gaul,^  to  advance  his  fcNrtupe 
in  the  capital  of  the  East :  the  talent  of  bold  and  ready  elocu- 
tion ^  qualified  him  to  succeed  in  the^  lucrative  profession  rof 
the  kw;  and  his  success  in  that  profession  was  a  regular 
step  to  the  most  h<HioTable  and  important  employments  of  the 
state.  He  was  raised,  by  just  degrees,  to  the  station  of  master 
of  the  offices.  In  the  exercise  of  his  various  functions,  #o 
essen&lly  connected  with  the  whole  system  of  civil  govetrp- 
mrat,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  a  monarch,  who  soon 
discovered  his  diligence  and  capacity  in  business,  and  who 
kmg  remained  ignorant  of  the  pride,  the  malice,  and  the 
oovetousness  of  his  disposition,     lliese  vices  were  conceialed 


*  Aleelo,  envioTKB  of  the  public  felicity,  convenes  an  infernal  synod ; 
Megna  recommends  her  pupil  Rufinus,  and  excites  him  to  deeds  of 
tBudocit  ftc  But  there  is  as  much  difference  between  ClaudiAn's 
Any  tutd  that  of  ^Virgil,  as  between  the  characters  of  Tumus  and 

'  It  is  evident,  (lUlemont,  Hist,  des  £mp.  torn.  v.  p.  770,)  though 
Be  Xarea  is  ashamed  of  his  oountryman,that  Rufinus  was  bom  at 
Blftsa,  the  metropolis  of  Noyempopulania,  now  a  small  village  of  $Uia> 
aooyf  (B'AnviUe,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  289.) 

*  P)  Hostorgius,  1.  xl  c.  3,  with  Grdefroy*s  Disseit.  p.  440. 
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beneath  the  mask  of  profound  dissimulation;^  his  pasBions 
were  subservient  only  to  the  passions  of  his  master ;  yet, 
iu  the  horrid  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  the  cruel  Rufinuft 
inflamed  the  fury,  without  imitating  the  repentance,  of  The- 
odosius.  The  minister,  who  viewed  with  proud  indifJerence 
the  rest  of  mankind,  never  forgave  the  appearance  of  an 
bjury ;  and  his  personal  enemies  had  forfeited,  in  his  opinion, 
the  merit  of  all  public  services.  Promotus,  the  master-general 
of  the  infantry,  had  saved  the  empire  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Ostrogoths ;  but  he  indignantly  supported  the  preeminence 
of  a  rival,  whose  character  and  profession  he  despised ;  and 
\n  the  midst  of  a  public  council,  the  impatient  soldier  was 
provoked  to  chastise  with  a  blow  the  indecent  pride  of  the 
favorite.  This  act  of  violence  was  represented  to  the  emperor 
as  an  insult,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  his  dignity  to  re* 
sent.  The  disgrace  and  exile  of  Promotus  were  signified  by 
a  peremptory  order,  to  repair,  without  delay,  to  a  military 
station  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  death  of  that 
general  (though  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Barba- 
rians) was  imputed  to  the  perfidious  arts  of  Rufinus.^  The 
sacrifice  of  a  hero  gratified  his  revenge  ;  the  honors  of  the 
consulship  elated  his  vanity ;  but  his  power  was  still  imperfec*. 
and  precarious,  as  long  as  the  important  posts  of  prsefcct  of 
the  East,  and  of  praefect  of  Constantinople,  were  filled  by 
Tatian,'  and  his  son  Proculus ;  whose  united  authority  bal- 
anced, for  some  time,  the  ambition  and  favor  of  the  master  of 
the  offices.  The  two  pnefects  were  accused  of  rapine  and 
corruption  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  finances 
For  the  trial  of  these  illustrious  offenders,  the  emperor  con- 
stituted a  special  commission  :  several  judges  were  named  to 
share  the  guilt  and  reproach  of  injustice ;  but  the  right  of  pio- 
nouncing  sentence  was  reserved  to  the  president  alone,  and 


*  A  passage  of  Suidas  is  ezpresslYe  of  his  profound  diwriinnlstioii . 
BaAvyvupiafv  ardf^turos  xai  XQvifilvovt, 

*  Zosiinus,  L  iv.  p.  272,  273. 

*  Zommus,  who  describes  the  fall  of  Tatiaa  and  his  son,  {L  iv.  p. 
27S,  274,)  asserts  their  innocence ;  and  even  hit  testimony  may  out- 
weigh  the  charges  of  their  enemies,  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  iv.  p.  489,> 
who  accuse  them  of  oppressing  the  Cutub,  The  connection  of  Tatiar 
with  the  Arians,  whUe  he  was  prefect  of  £g>'pt,  (A.  D.  373,)  incline* 
Tillemont  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  every  crime,  (Hist,  de* 
Bmp.  torn.  T.  p.  360.    M6m.'£ccle8.  torn.  vi.  p.  689.) 
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hit  president  wb    Rufinus  himself.    The  father,  stripped  of 
the  preefecture  of  the  East,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  ;  but 
die  son,  conscious  that  few  ministers  can  be  found  innocent, 
where  an  enemy  is  their  judge,  had  secretly  escaped ;  and 
Rufinus  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  least  obnoxious 
/ictim,  if  despotism  had  not  condescended  to  employ  the 
basest  and  most  ungenerous  artifice.     The  prosecution  was 
conducted  with  an   appearance   of  equity  and  moderation 
which  flattered  Tatian  with  the  hope  of  a  favorable  event : 
his  confidence  was  fortified  by  the  solemn  assurances,  and 
perfidious  oaths,  of  the  president,  who  presumed  to  interpose 
the  sacred  name  of  Theodosius  himself;  and  the  unhappy 
father  was  at  last  persuaded  to  recall,  by  a  private  letter,  the 
fugitive  Proculus.     He  was  instantly  seized,  examined,  con- 
demned, and  beheaded,  b  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantino- 
ple,  with   a  precipitation  which   disappointed  the  clemency 
of  the  emperor.     Without  respecting  the  misfortunes  of  a 
consular  senator,  the  cruel  judges  of  Tatian  compelled  him  to 
behold  the  execution  of  his  son  :  the  fatal  cord  was  fastened 
round  his  own  neck ;  but  in  the  moment  when  he  expected, 
and  perhaps  desired,  the  relief  of  a  speedy  death,  he  was 
permitted  to  consume  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  old  age  in 
poverty  and  exile.''    The  punishment  of  the  two  prsefects 
might,  perhaps,  be  excused  by  the  exceptionable  parts  of  their 
own  conduct ;  the  enmity  of  Rufinus  might  be  palliated  by 
the  jealous  and  unsociable  nature  of  ambition.    But  he  indulged 
d  spirit  of  revenge,  equally  repugnant  to  prudence  and  to 
justice,  whnn  he  degraded  their  native  country  of  Lycia  from 
the  rank  of  Roman  provinces  ;  stigmatized  a  guiltless  people 
with  a  mark  of  ignominy ;  and  declared,  that  the  countrymen 
of  Tatian  and  Proculus  should  forever  remain  incapable  of 
Holding  any  employment  of  honor  or  advantage  under  tlio 
Imperial  government.^     The  new  pra^fect  of  the  East  (for 


-  Juvenuin  rorantia  colla 


Ante  patrum  vnltns  strictA  cecidere  securi. 
Ibat  grandsevr^  nato  moriente  supentes 
Post  trabeui  exsxd.  In  Kulin.  i.  248. 

thefaetB  of  Zosunns  explain  the  aUusions  of  Claudian ;  but  his  cla»* 
lie  interpreteiB  wore  ignorant  of  the  fourth  century.    The  faial  cortU 
I  found,  with  the  help  of  Tillemont,  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Astehus  of  ' 
^maaea. 

*  This  odious  law  is  recited  and  repealed  by  Arcadios,  (A.  D.  296,) 
ji  the  Theodoeian  Cede,  L  iz.  tit.  xxxviiL  leg.  9.    The  sense,  as  it  is  ex- 
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Rufinus  instaoUy  succeeded  to  the  vacant  honors  of  his  adww 
taiy)  was  not  diverted,  however,  hy  th^  most  criminal  piir^ 
Buit^,  from  the  performance  of  the  religious  duties,  which  in 
that  age  were  considered  as  the  most  essential  to  salvation, 
[n  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  sumamed  the  Oak^  he  had  built 
fi  magnificent  villa;  to  which  he  devoutly  added  a  stately 
church,  consecrated  to  the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
and  continually  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  penance  of  a 
regular  society  of  monks.  A  numerous,  and  almost  general, 
synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  Eastern  empire,  was  summoned 
to  celebrate,  at  the  same  time,  the  dedication  of  the  church, 
and  the  baptism  of  the  founder.  This  double  ceremony  was 
performed  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  and  when  Rufinus  was 
purified,  in  the  holy  font,  from  all  the  sins  that  he  had  hitherto 
committed,  a  venerable  hermit  of  Egypt  rashly  proposed  him- 
self  as  the  sponsor  of  a  proud  and  ambitious  statesman.® 

The  character  of  Theodosius  imposed  on  his  minister  the 
task  of  hypocrisy,  which  disguised,  and  sometimes  restrained, 
the  abuse  of  power ;  and  Rufinus  was  apprehensive  of  dis- 
turbing the  indolent  slumber  of  a  prince  still  capable  of  ex- 
erting the  abilities,  and  the  virtue,  which  had  raised  hira  to 
the  throne.^®  But  the  absence,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the 
death,  of  the  emperor,  confirmed  the  absolute  authority  of 
Rufinus  over  the  person  and  dominions  of  Arcadius  ;  a  feeble 
youth,  whom  the  imperious  preefect  considered  as  his  pupil, 
rather  than  his  sovereign.  Regardless  of  tlie  public  opinion, 
he  indulged  his  passions  without  remorse,  and  without  resist- 

plained  bv  CUmdiaa,  (in  Rufin.  L  234,)  and  QodG&cjt  (torn.  ixL  p.  ^79,) 
IB  perfectly  clear. 

■     ■  ■■  Eraclndere  civra 
fUndltus  }  et  nomen  genua  detora  labontt 

The  scraplea  of  Pagi  and  TUlemont  can  arise  only  from  their  seal  fiv 
the  glory  of  TheodoaiuB. 

*  AmmoniuB  .  .  .  RuAnumpropriiB  maniboa  Biucepit  aacro  fonte 
tnundatum.  See  Roaweyde'a  vitce  Fatrum,  p.  947.  Sozomen  (L  Tiii. 
c.  17)  mentiona  the  church  and  monastery ;  and  TillcnLont  (M^m. 
Bccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  593)  records  this  synod,  in  which  St  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  performed  a  coxib]^1cuoub  part. 

^^  Kontosquieu  (Espnt  des  Ix>ix,  1.  xii.  c.  12)  praises  one  of  the 
laws  of  Theodosius  addressed  to  the  pnefect  Rufinus,  (L  ix.  tit.  iy.  leg. 
unic.,)  to  discourage  the  prosecution  of  treasonable,  or  sacrilegious, 
words.  A  tyrannical  statute  always  proyes  the  existence  of  tyranny ; 
but  a  laudable  edict  may  only  contain  the  speKous  professions,  or  inef- 
fectual wishes,  of  the  prince,  or  his  ministers  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  i« 
|uft»  though  mortifying,  canon  of  criticism. 
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tLce^  and  his  malignant  and  rapacious  spirit  rejected  every 
piianon  that  might  have  contnbuted  to  his  own  glory,  or  tha 
nappiness  of  the  people.  His  avarice,^^  which  seems  to  have 
prevailed,  in  his  corrupt  mind,  over  every  other  sentiment, 
attracted  the  wealth  of  the  East,  by  the  various  arts  of  par- 
tial and  general  extortion ;  oppressive  taxes,  scandalous  bri- 
bery, immoderate  fines,  unjust  confiscations,  forced  or  fictitious 
testaments,  by  which  the  tyrant  despoiled  of  their  lawful  in 
heritance  the  children  of  strangers,  or  enemies  ;  and  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  favor,  which  he  instituted  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  ambitious  candidate  eager- 
ly solicited,  at  the  expense  of  the  fairest  part  of  his  patrimony, 
the  hixiors  and  emoluments  of  some  provincial  government ; 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  people  were  abandoned 
to  the  most  liberal  purchaser ;  and  the  public  discontent  was 
sometimes  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unpopular  criminal, 
whose  punishment  was  profitable  only  to  the  prsefect  of  the 
East,  his  accomplice  and  his  judge.  If  avarice  were  not  the 
blindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motives  of  Rufinus  might 
excite  our  curiosity ;  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  bquire, 
with  what  view  he  violated  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
justice,  to  accumulate  those  immense  treasures,  which  he  could 
not  spend  without  folly,  nor  possess  without  danger.  Perhaps 
he  vainly  imagined,  that  he  labored  for  the  interest  of  an  only 
daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  his  royal  pupil,  and 
the  august  rank  of  Empress  of  the  East.  Perhaps  he  deceived 
himself  by  the  opinion,  that  his  avarice  was  the  instrument  of 
bis  ambition.  He  aspired  to  place  his  fortune  on  a  secure  and 
independent  basis,  which  should  no  longer  depend  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  young  emperor ;  yet  he  neglected  to  conciliate  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  by  the  liberal  distribution  oi 
diose  riches,  which  he  had  acquired  with  so  much  toil,  and  with 
lo  much  guilt.  The  extreme  parsimony  of  Rufinus  left  him 
only  the  reproach  and  envy  of  ill-gotten  wealth  ;  his  dependants 


Bxpleri  sitiB  ista  nequit  - 


-  fluctibuB  axiri 


ConpestflB  onmulantiir  opes ;  orbiflqae  ruiniis 
Aocipit  una  domus. 
This  character  (Claudian,  m  Rufin.  L  184—220)  u  eonfinnea   m 
Jarom,  a  disiiiterested  witness,  (dedecus  insatiabilis  ayaritue,  torn.  L 
9A  Hdiodor.  p.  26,)  bv  ZosimuB,  (L  v.  p.  286,)  and  by  Saidas*  who 
'  id  the  history  of  HonapiuB. 
VOL.  ni.  lb 
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wnred  him  without  attachment;  the  u]ii\eTBal  hatred  nf  man* 
kind  was  repressed  only  by  the  influence  of  servile  fear.  '  The 
fate  of  Lucian  proclaimed  to  the  East,  that  the  prefect,  whose 
industry  was  much  abated  b  the  despatch  of  ordinary  business, 
was  active  and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge.  Luciais 
the  son  of  the  prefect  Plorentius,  the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and 
the  enemy  of  Julian,  had  employed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
mheritance,  the  fruit  of  rapine  and  corruptioa,  to  purchase  the. 
friendship  of  Rufinus,  and  the  high  ofiice  of  Count  of  the  East. 
But  the  new  magistrate  imprudently  departed  from  the  maxims 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  times ;  disgraced  his  benefactor  by  the 
contrast  of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  administration ;  and  pre« 
sumed  to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice,  which  might  have  teoided 
to  the  profit  of  the  emperor's  uncle.  Arcadius  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  resent  the  supposed  insult ;  and  the  prsefect  of  the 
East  resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  cruel  vengeance,  which 
lie  meditated  against  this  ungrateful  delegate  of  his  power.  He 
performed  with  mcessant  speed  the  journey  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles,  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  entered  Uie 
capital  of  Syria  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  spread  universal  con- 
sternation among  a  people  ignorant  of  his  design,  but  not 
ignorant  of  his  character.  The  Count  of  the  fifteen  provinces 
of  the  East  was  dragged,  like  the  vilest  male&ctor,  before  the. 
arbitrary  tribunal  of  Rufinus.  Notwithstanding  the  clearest 
evidence  of  hia  integrity,  which  was  not  impeached  even  by. 
the  voice  of  an  accuser,  Lucian  was  condemned,  almost  with* 
out  a  trial,  to  miSer  a  cruel  and  ignominious  fAioishment.  The 
ministers  of  the  tyrant,  by  the  order,  and  in  the  prpsenc^,  of 
their  master,  b^t  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs  arm^ 
at  the  extremities  with  lead ;  and  when  he  fainted  und^r  th^- 
violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  removed  in  a  close  litter,  to  conceal 
bis  dying  agoaies  from  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  city.  Na 
ilpooer  haid  Rufmus  perpetrated  this  inhuman  act,  the  sole  ob- 
jfnU  of  his  expedition,  than  he  returned,  amidst  the  deep  and 
silent  curses  of  a  trembling  people,  from  Antioch  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  bis  diligence  was  accelerated  by  the  hope  of  ac- 
complishing, without  delay,  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with 
Ihe  emperor  of  the  East'* 


-  Catara  sflgiSs ; 


A4  £BM3iau&  y^hx ;  p9mtuB  regione  xemoUi 
Inipig^  ^«  vias. 

This  sttusitn  ol  Cl«u4^  (in  Rufln.  L  HI)  is  sgw  ft>8ylsiaed  \ff  ^ 
airoumttanUftl  narrative  of  Ziosimus,  (I.  v.  p.  288f -989^) 
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Bat  Rufinus  booq  escpenenced,  tliat  a  prudent  minister  should 
eonmautly  aecure  hb  royal  captive  by  the  strong,  though  invis- 
Qile  chain  of  baMt ;  and  that  the  merit,  and  much  more  easily 
the  favor,  of  the  absent,  are  obliterated  in  a  short  time  from 
the  mind  of  a  weak  and  capricious  sovereign.  While  the  pra« 
feet  satiated  his  revenge  at  Antioch,  a  secret  conspiracy  of  the 
favorite  eunuchs,  directed  by  the  great  chamberiain  Eutropius, 
undermined  lus  power  in  the  palrce  of  Constantinople.  They 
diacovered  that  Arcadius  was  not  inclined  to  love  the  daughter 
of  Bufinus,  who  had  been  chosen,  without  his  consent,  for  his 
bfide ;  and  they  contrived  to  substitute  in  her  place  the  fan 
Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Bauto,^^  a  general  of  the  Franks  in 
the  service  of  Rome ;  and  who  was  educated,  since  the  deuth 
of  her  father,  in  the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus.  The 
young  emperor>  whose  chastity  had  been  strictly  guarded  by 
the  pious  care  of  his  tutor  Arsenius,^^  eageriy  listened  to  the 
artful  and  flattering  descriptions  of  the  charms  of  Eudoxia : 
he  gassed  with  impatient  aidor  on  her  picture,  and  he  unde^ 
stoml  the  necessity  of  concealing  his  amorous  designs  from  the 
knowledge  of  a  minister  who  was  so  deeply  interested  to  oppose 
the  consummation  of  his  happiness.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Rufinus,  the  approaching  ceremony  of  the  royal  nuptials  was 
announced  to  the  people  of  Constantinople,  who  prepared  to 
celebrate  with  false  and  hollow  acclamations  the  fortune  of 
his  daughter.  A  splendid  train  of  eunuchs  and  officers  issued, 
in  hymeneal  pomp >  from  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  bearing  aloft 
the  diadem,  the  robes,  and  the  inestimable  ornaments,  of  the 
future  empress.  The  solemn  procession  passed  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  which  were  adorned  with  garlands,  and 
filled  with  spectators ;  but  when  it  reached  the  house  of  the 
sons  of  Promotus^  the  principal  eunuch  respectfully  entered 
the  mansion,  invested  the  fair  Eudoxia  with  the  Imperial 
fobos^and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  the  oalace  and  bed  of 
Areadius.^^    The  secrecy  and  success  vrith  which  this  con 


**  Zoshnus  (h  iv.  p.  343)  Praises  the  valor,  prudence,  and  integri^ 
of  Bauto  the  Frank.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  defr  Empereius,  torn.  v. 
p.  771. 

u  Anenius  escaped  firom  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  passed 
U^-fivo  3rear8  In  rigid  penance  in  the '  monasteries  of  Egypt.  See 
TfmmoBikf  Mibm,  Eccles.  torn.  zIt.  p^  676 — 702 ;  and  Fleury,  Hist 
Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  1,  fco. ;  but  the  latter,  for  want  of  authentic  mate- 
dsK  baa  given  too  much  credit  to  the  legend  of  Metaphrastes. 

**  Tba»  wtary  (Zosimiis,  L  v.  p.  290)  prows  that  the  hymeneal  xites 
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ipinicf  against  Rufinua  had  been  conducted,  imprinted  a  mark 
of  indelible  ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  minister,  who  had 
iufiered  himself  to  be  deceived,  in  a  post  where  the  arts  of 
deceit  and  dissimulation  constitute  the  most  distinguished 
merit.  He  considered,  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear, 
the  victory  of  an  aspiring  eunuch,  who  had  secretly  captivated 
the  favor  of  his  sovereign ;  and  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter, 
whose  interest  was  inseparably  connected  with  his  own, 
wounded  the  tenderness,  or,  at  least,  the  pride  of  Rufinus. 
At  the  moment  when  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be- 
come the  father  of  a  line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  house  of  his  implacable  enemies,  was 
introduced  into  the  Imperial  bed ;  and  Ludoxia  soon  displayed 
a  superiority  of  sense  and  spirit,  to  improve  the  ascendant 
which  her  beauty  must  acquire  over  the  mind  of  a  fond  and 
youthful  husband.  The  emperor  would  soon  be  instructed  to 
hate,  to  fear,  and  to  destroy  the  powerful  subject,  whom  he 
had  injured  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt  deprived  RuiinuB 
of  every  hope,  either  of  safety  or  comfort,  in  the  retirement 
of  a  private  life.  But  he  still  possessed  the  most  effectual 
means  of  defending  his  dignity,  and  perhaps  of  oppressbg 
his  enemies.  The  prsefect  still  exercised  an  uncontrolled  au- 
thority over  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  East' 
and  his  tn:asures,  if  he  could  resolve  to  use  them,  might  be 
employed  to  procure  proper  instruments  for  the  execution  of 
the  blackest  designs,  that  pride,  ambition,  and  revenge  could 
suggest  to  a  desperate  statesman.  The  character  of  Rufinus 
seemed  to  justify  the  accusations  that  he  conspired  against  the 
person  of  his  sovereign,  to  seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne ; 
and  that  he  had  secretly  invited  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  to 
invade  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the  publio 
confusion.  The  subtle  pnefect,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  opposed,  with  equal  arms,  ihe  art- 
ful measures  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius ;  but  the  timid  soul  of 
Rufinus  was  astonished  by  the  hostile  approach  of  a  more  for- 
midable rival,  of  the  great  Stilicho,  the  general,  or  rather  the 
master,  of  the  empire  of  the  West^* 

of  antiquity  were  still  practised,  without  idolstry,  by  the  Chrisdans  of 
the  East ;  and  the  bride  ynM  forcibly  conducted  from  the  house  of  her 
parents  to  that  of  her  husband.  Our  form  of  marriage  requires,  wiia 
tess  delicacy,  the  express  and  public  consent  of  a  virgin. 

**  Zoaimus,  (1.  v.  p.  290,)  Oroeius.  (L  tU.  c.  87,)  and  the  Chnmicls 
of  MarcelUnus.  Claudian  (in  Kufin.  ii.  7 — 100)  painta,  sl  lisrtlf 
••  Jon»  the  distress  and  guilt  of  the  pxipfeci. 
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The  celestial  gift,  which  Achilles  obtained,  and  Alexander 
5nvied,  of  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes, 
has  been  enjoyed  by  Stilicho,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  declining  state  of  genius, 
and  of  art.  The  muse  of  Claudian,^^  devoted  to  his  service, 
was  always  prepared  to  stigmatize  his  adversaries,  Rufinus,  oi 
Eutropius,  with  eternal  infamy ;  or  to  paint,  in  the  most  splen- 
did colors,  the  victories  and  virtues  of  a  powerful  benefactor 
In  the  review  of  a  period  indifferently  supplied  with  authentic 
materials,  we  cannot  refuse  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Hono- 
rius,  from  the  invectives,  or  the  panegyrics,  of  a  contemporary 
•»riter;  but  as  Claudian  appears  to  have  indulged  the  most 
ample  privilege  of  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  some  criticism  will 
be  requisite  to  translate  the  language  of  fiction,  or  exaggera- 
tion, into  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  historic  prose.  His 
silence  concerning  the  family  of  Stilicho  may  be  admitted  as 
a  proof,  that  his  patron  was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to 
boast  of  a  long  series  of  illustrious  progenitors ;  and  the  slight 
mention  of  his  father,  an  oflicer  of  Barbarian  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Valens,  seems  to  countenance  the  assertion,  that 
the  general,  who  so  long  commanded  the  armies  of  Rome, 
was  descended  from  the  savage  and  perfidious  race  of  the 
Vandals.^^  If  Stilicho  had  not  possessed  the  external  advan- 
tages of  strength  and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  thousand  spectators,  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  affirm,  that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  demi-gods 
of  antiquity ;  and  that  whenever  he  moved,  with  lofty  steps, 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  the  astonished  crowd  made 
room  for  the  stranger,  who  displayed,  in  a  private  condition, 
the  awful  majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms ;  his  pruden^^^e  and  valoi 
were  soon  distinguished  in  the  field ;  the  horsemen  and 
archers  of  the  East  admired  his  superior  dexterity ;  and  in 
each  degree  of  his  military  promotions,  the  public  judgment 
always  prevented  and  approved  the  choice  of  the  sovereign. 
He  was  named,  by  Theodosius,  to  ratify  a  solemn  treaty  with 
the  monarch  of  Persia ;  he  supported,  during  that  important 

"  Stilieho,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  daudiui. 
The  yonth  and  private  life  of  the  hero  are  vaguely  czpreflsed  in  the 
poem  on  his  first  consulship,  35 — 140. 

»  Vandalorum,  Imbellis,  avane,  perfid®,  et  dolose,  gentiB»  generr 
feditos.    Orosixis,  L  rii.  c.  38.    Jcrom  (torn.  L  ad  Oerontiaxn,  p.  9^^ 
TtUs  him  a  8emi-Barbariaii. 
15  • 
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embsdfly,  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name;  and  aAer  hk 
leturv.  to  Constantiiiople,  his  merit  was  rewarded  by  an  inti* 
mate  and  honorable  alliance  with  the  Imperial  family.  Theo- 
dosius  had  been  prompted,  by  a  pious  motive  of  fraternal 
affection,  to  adopt,  for  his  own,  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
Honorius ;  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Serena  ^  wer» 
universally  admired  by  the  obsequious  court;  and  Stilicho 
obtained  the  preference  over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  who  ambi- 
tiously disputed  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  the  favor  of  hez 
adopted  father.^^  The  assurance  that  the  husband  of  Serena 
would  be  faithful  to  the  throne,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
approach,  engaged  the  emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes,  and  to 
employ  the  abilities,  of  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho. 
He  rose,  through  the  successive  steps  of  master  of  the  horse, 
and  count  of  the  domestics,  to  the  supreme  rank  of  master- 
general  of  all  the  cavalry  and  infantiy  of  the  Roman,  or  at 
least  of  the  Western,  empire  ;  ^^  and  his  enemies  confessed, 
that  he  invariably  disdained  to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of 
merit,  or  to  defraud  the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratificationa 
which  they  deserved,  or  claimed,  from  the  liberality  of  the 
state.^  The  valor  and  conduct  which  he  aflerwsurds  di»* 
played,  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  against  the  arms  of  Alaric  and 
Radagaisus,  may  justify  the  fame  of  his  early  achievements ; 
anii  in  an  age  less,  attentive  to  the  laws  of  honor,  or  of  pride, 
the  Roman  genemls  mi^ht  yield  the  preeminence  of  rank,  to 
the  ascendant  of  superior  genius.^     He  lamented,  and  xe- 

**  Claudian,  fai  an  imperfect  poem,  has  drawn  a  fair,  perhaps  a  flat* 
tering,  portrait  of  Serena,  lliat  faToritc  niece  of  Theodosius  was 
bom,  as  well  as  her  sister  Thermantia,  in  Spain ;  from  whence>  in 
their  earliest  youth,  they  were  honorably  conducted  to  the  palace  of 
Constantinople. 

^  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  this  adoption  was  legal, 
or  only  metaphorical,  (see  Ducanoe,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  75.)  An  old  in* 
Bcription  nves  StUicho  the  sin^puar  title  of  Pro-gtener  Ditn  T^eodotiL 

*'  Claudian  (Laus  Serense,  190,  193)  expresses,  in  poetic  language, 
<«  the  dUectus  equorum,"  and  the  **  gemino  mox  idem  culmine  duzit 
agmina."  The  mscription  adds,  <«  count  of  the  domestics,*'  an  impOT'^ 
tant  command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  might 
prudently  retain. 

**  The  beautiful  lines  of  Claudian  (in  i.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  118^  dis- 
plays  Ait  genius :  but  the  integrity  of  Stilicho  (in  the  military  aomin- 
istralion)  is  much  more  firmly  established  by  the  unwilling  evidmoi 
af  Zoaimus,  (L  t.  p.  S45.) 

■•  Si  beUica  moLes 

Ifagrueret,  quamvis  annis  et  jure  minori. 
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'  f>5nge<i,  the  murder  of  Promotus,  his  rival  anJ  his  friend ;  ani 
fSb^  massacre  of  many  thousands  of  the  flying  Baaiam*  i« 
lepteseated  by  the  poet  as  a  bloody  sacrifice,  which  thi 
Roman  Achilles  offered  to  the  manes  of  another  PatrocIuiL 
l?he  tiitaes  and  victories  of  Stilicho  deserved  the  hatred  of 
Rtifiaus :  and  the  arts  of  calumny  might  have  been  successful, 
if  the  tender  and  vigilant  Serena  had  not  protected  her  hus- 
band against  his  domestic  foes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in  the 
field  the  enemies  of  the  empire.^  Theodosius  continued  te 
support  an  unworthy  minister,  to  whose  diligence  he  delegated 
ttie  government  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  East ;  but  when  he 
marched  against  the  tyrant  Eugenius,  he  associated  his  faiths 
ful  general  to  the  labors  and  glories  of  the  civil  war ;  and  in 
the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
to  Stilicho  the  care  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  republic.**  The 
ambition  and  the  abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not  unequal  to  the 
important  trust ;  and  he  claimed  the  guardianship  of  the  two 
empires,  during  the  minority  of  Arcaditis  and  Honorius.^ 
The  first  measure  of  his  administration,  or  rather  of  his  feign, 
displayed  to  the  nations  the  vigor  and  activity  of  a  spirit 
worthy  to  command.  He  passed  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of 
winter ;  descended  the  stream  of  the  Bhme,  from  the  fortress 
of  Basil  to  the  marshes  of  Bafavia ;  reviewed  the  state  of  th^ 
garrisons;  repressed  the  enterprises  of  the  Germans;  and, 
after  establishing  along  the  banks  a  firm  and  bonomble  peace, 

Cedere  grandsvos  eqnitum  peditumquc  maKistros 
AdBpiceres.  Claudian,  Laus  Scren.  p.  196,  ftc. 

A  xBodem  general  would  doem  their  smbmiasion  either  heroic  patriot- 
ism or  abjoet  ■ervility. 

**  Compaxo  the  poem  on  the  first  consulahip  (L  96—115)  with  ths 
iMUB  Strwum  (^227—287,  where  it  unfortunately  breaks  off.)  We  mMf 
perceive  the  deep,  inyeteratc  malice  of  Rufinua. 

•  Quern  frairAut  ipse 

Diacedens,  elypeum  de&naoremque  dedS^ 
Tet  the  nomination  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  432)  waa  private,  (iii.  Cons.  Her. 
142,)  conctoa  diacedere  .  .  .  jnbct ;  and  may  therefore  be  suapected. 
Zodmua  and  Suidaa  apply  to  Stilicho  and  Rufinua  the  same  equal 
JtU  of  'Jft>f  rr^^oi,  guardians,  or  procurators. 

*■  The  Roman  law  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  mtnordy,  whieh  ea^ 
pivad  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  of  twenty-five.  The  one  waa  sub- 
ject to  the  tutor,  or  guardian,  of  the  person  ;  the  other,  to  the  euratoTi 
er  trustee,  of  tbe  estate,  (Heineccius.  Antlquitat.  RonL  ad  Juria- 
pmdent.  pertinent.  L  i.  tit.  ftxii.  xxiii.  p.  218 — 232.)  But  thMe  legal 
idSM  were  never  aocurstcly  transferred  into  the  conatitution  of  in 
.MctiTe  monarchy. 
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returned,  with  incredible  speed,  to  the  palace  of  Ifikn.* 
The  person  and  court  of  Honorius  were  subject  to  the  master- 
general  of  the  West ;  and  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe 
obeyed,  without  hesitation,  a  regular  authority,  which  was 
exercised  in  the  name  of  their  young  sovereign.  Two  riyak 
only  remained  to  dispute  the  claims,  and  to  provoke  tlie  yen- 
geance,  of  Stilicho.  Within  the  limits  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the 
Moor,  maintained  a  proud  and  dangerous  independence ;  and 
the  minister  of  Constantinople  asserted  his  equal  reign  over 
the  emperor,  and  the  empire,  of  the  East. 

The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  affected,  as  the  commoo 
guardian  of  the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  regulate  the 
equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels,  and  the  magnificent 
wardrobe  and  furniture  of  the  deceased  emperor.*  But  the 
most  important  object  of  the  inheritance  consisted  of  the 
numerous  legions,  cohorts,  and  squadrons,  of  Romans,  or 
Barbarians,  whom  the  event  of  the  civil  war  had  united  under 
the  standard  of  Theodosius.  The  various  multitudes  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  exasperated  by  recent  animosities,  were 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  a  single  man;  and  the  rigid 
discipline  of  Stilicho  protected  the  lands  of  the  citizen  from 
the  rapine  of  the  licentious  soldier.*  Anxious,  however,  and 
impatient,  to  relieve  Italy  from  the  presence  of  this  formida- 
ble host,  which  could  be  useful  only  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  he  listened  to  the  just  requisition  of  the  minister  of 
Arcadius,  declared  his  intention  of  reconducting  in  person  the 
troops  of  the  East,  and  dexterously  employed  the  rumor  of 
a  Giothic  tumult  to  conceal  his  private  designs  of  ambiticm 
and  revenge.*^     The  guilty  soul  of  Rufinus  was  alarmed  by 

*7  See  Claudian,  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  188—242;)  but  he  most  allow 
more  than  fifteen  days  for  tlie  journey  and  return  between  Milan  and 
Levdeo. 

^  I.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  88—94.  Not  only  the  robes  and  diadems  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  but  even  the  helmets,  sword-hiltt,  belts,  coi- 
rasses,  &c.,  were  enriched  with  pearU,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 

*  Tantoque  remoto 

Principe,  mutatas  orbis  non  sensit  habenas. 
This  high  commendation  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  i.  149)  may  be  justifled  bj  the 
lears  of  the  dying  emperor,  (de  Bell.  Gildon.  292—801 ;)  and  the  peaoe 
and  good  order  which  were  ex\joyed  after  his  death,  (i.  Cons.  SUl.  L 
160-168.) 

^  Stilicho's  march,  and  the  death  of  Rufinus,  are  described  by 
Claudian,  (in  Bufin.  1.  ii.  101—458,)  Zosimus,  (i.  y.  p.  296,  297,)  Soao- 
men,  (1.  vlii.  c.  1.)  Socrates,  (1.  vi.  c.  1,)  Philostorgius,  (i.  xi.  c.  8*  vith 
Qcdcfiroy,  p.  441,)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus. 
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Ae  abroach  of  a  warrior  and  a  rival,  whose  enmit}  iie  de« 
flervea;  he  computed,  with  increasing  terror,  the  narrow 
space  of  his  life  and  greatness ;  and,  as  the  last  hope  of 
safety,  h»  interposed  the  authority  of  tlie  emperor  Arcadius 
Stilicho,  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  march  along  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of 
Thessalonica,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  message,  to 
recall  the  troops  of  the  East,  and  to  declare,  that  his  nearer 
approach  would  be  considered,  by  the  Byzantine  court,  as  an 
act  of  hostility.  The  prompt  and  unexpected  obedience  of 
the  general  of  the  West,  convinced  the  vulgar  of  his  loyalty 
and  moderation ;  and,  as  he  had  already  engaged  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Eastern  troops,  he  recommended  to  their  zeal  the 
execution  of  his  bloody  design,  which  might  be  accomplished 
in  his  absence,  with  less  danger,  perhaps,  and  with  less 
reproach.  Stilicho  left  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the 
Cast  to  Gainas,  the  (jroth,  on  whose  fidelity  he  firmly  relied, 
with  an  assurance,  at  least,  that  the  hardy  Barbarian  would 
never  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  any  consideration  of 
fear  or  remorse.  The  soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to  pun- 
ish the  enemy  of  Stilicho  and  of  Rome ;  and  such  was  the 
general  hatred  which  Rufinus  had  excited,  that  the  fatal 
secret,  communicated  to  thousands,  was  faithfully  preserved 
during  the  long  march  from  Thessalonica  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.  As  soon  as  they  had  resolved  his  death,  they 
condescended  to  flatter  his  pride ;  the  ambitious  prsefect  was 
seduced  to  believe,  that  those  powerful  auxiliaries  might  be 
tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head ;  and  the  treasures 
which  he  distributed,  with  a  tardy  and  reluctant  hand,  were 
accepted  by  the  indignant  multitude  as  an  insult,  rather  than 
SIS  a  gift  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  before  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  the  troops 
halted :  and  the  emperor,  as  well  as  his  minister,  advanced, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  respectfully  to  salute  the  powei 
which  supported  their  throne.  As  Rufinus  passed  along  the 
ranks,  and  disguised,  with  studied  courtesy,  his  innate  haugh- 
tiness, the  wings  insensibly  wheeled  from  the  right  and  left, 
and  enclosed  Sie  devoted  victim  within  the  circle  of  their 
arms.  Before  he  could  reflect  on  the  danger  of  his  situation, 
Gainas  gave  the  signal  of  death ;  a  daring  and  forward  sol- 
dier plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  the  guilty  prsefect, 
nnd  Rufinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired,  at  the  feet  of  the 
ftflrighted  emperor.     If  the  agonies  of  a  moment  could  expi< 
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«te  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  or  if  the  outrages  tnflictBd  os 
a  breathless  corpse  could  be  the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity 
might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  horrid  circumstancea  which 
iccompanied  the  murder  of  Rufinus.  His  mangled  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  populace  of  eithnr 
sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds,  from  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
to  trample  on  the  remains  of  the  haughty  minister,  at  wlioae 
frown  they  had  so  lately  trembled.  His  right  hand  was  cul 
off,  and  carried  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  in 
cruel  mockery,  to  extort  contributions  for  the  avaricious  tyrant, 
whose  head  was  publicly  exposed,  oome  aloft  on  tlie  point  of 
a  long  lance.3^  According  to  die  savage  maziias  of  the 
Greek  republics,  his  innocent  family  would  have  shared  the 
punishment  of  his  crimes.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Rufi- 
nus were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  influence  of  religion. 
Her  sanctuary  protected  them  from  the  raging  madnen  of 
the  people ;  and  they  were  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  the  exercises  of  Christian  devotion,  in  the 
peaceful  retirement  of  Jerusalem.^* 

The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds,  with  ferocious  joy, 
this  horrid  deed,  which,  in  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  justice, 
violated  every  law  of  nature  and  society,  profoned  the  majesty 
of  the  prince,  and  renewed  the  dangerous  examples  of  military 
license.  The  contemplation  of  the  universal  order  and  har- 
mony had  satisfied  Claudian  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity ; 
but  the  prosperous  impunity  of  vice  appeared  to  ooQtradict  his 
mora)  attributes ;  and  the  fate  of  Rufinus  was  the  only  event 
which  could  dispel  the  religious  doubts  of  the  poet^  Such 
an  act  might  vindicate  the  honor  of  Providence ;  but  it  did  not 
much  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.    In  less  than 

^'  The  dissection  of  Rufinus,  which  Claudian  performs  with  the  sav- 
^e  coolness  of  an  anatomist,  (in  Rufin.  iL  405—416,)  is  likewxss 
QHScified  by  Zosimus  and  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  26.) 

"  The  Pagan  Zoatmiu  mentions  their  sanctuary  and  pilgrimage 
The  sister  of  Rufinus,  Sylvania,  who  passed  her  li&  at  Jerusalem,  is 
fitttnous  In  monastic  history.  1.  The  studious  virgin  had  diligently, 
and  even  repeatedly,  perused  the  commentators  on  the  Bible,  Origen, 
Gregory,  Bssil,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  lines.  2.  At 
the  age  of  threescore,  she  could  boast,  that  she  had  never  washed  her 
hands,  fSsoe,  or  any  part  of  her  whole  body,  except  the  tips  of  her  fin> 
gers,  to  receive  the  commimion.    See  the  Yittt  Patrtmi,  p.  779,  977 

^  See  the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  invective  against  RufinuSi 
which  is  curiously  discussed  by  the  sceptic  Ba/le,  Dictiorjiaiie  Cri« 
tique,  Rufin.  Not.  £. 
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Ofee  months  Qiey  were  informed  of  the  mjutims  of  the  new 
aduualrtmtion,  k^  a  singular  edicts'  which  ealablished  th« 
exclusive  right  of  the  treasury  over  the  spoils  of  Rufinus;  and 
oieaced,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  presumptuous  elaims  of 
the  sufajeeto  of  the  Ektstem  empire,  who  had  been  injuted  by 
his  mpacious  tyranny.^  Even  Stilicho  did  not  derive  from 
(be  murder  of  his  rival  the  fruit  which  he  had  proposed ;  and 
though  he  gratified  his  revenge,  his  ambition  was  disappoint- 
ed. Under  the  name  of  a  favorite,  the  weakness  of  Areadius 
feqiiired  a  master,  but  he  naturally  preferred  the  obsequious 
arts  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who  had  obtained  his  domestic 
^cnfidencae :  and  the  emperor  contemplated,  with  terror  and 
afersion,  the  stem  genius  of  a  foreign  warrior.  Till  they 
were  divided  by  the  jealousy  of  power,  the  sword  of  Gainas, 
sod  the  channs  of  Eudoxia,  supported  the  hrot  of  the  great 
ohamberlain  of  the  palace:  the  perfidious  Goth,  who  wai 
appointed  master*£eneral  of  the  East,  betrayed,  whhout  scru^ 
pk  the  interest  of  his  benefactor ;  and  the  same  troops,  who 
had  so  lately  massacred  the  enemy  of  Stilicho,  were  engaged 
to  support,  against  him,  the  independence  of  the  throne  of 
CoQstantinople.  The  favorites  of  Arcadius  fomented  a  secret 
and  irreconcilaUe  war  against  a  formidable  hero»  who  aspired 
to  03vem,  and  to  defend,  the  two  empires  of  Rome,  ana  the  * 
two  sons  of  Theodosius.  They  incessantly  laboit)d,  by  da^k 
and  treacherous  machinations,  to  deprive  him  of  the  esteem 
of  the  prince,  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  Barbarians:  The  life  of  Stilicho  was  repeatedly  attempted 
by  the  dagger  of  hired  assassins ;  and  a  decree  was  obtained 
tiom  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  to  declare  him  an  enemy 
of  the  republic,  and  lo  confiscate  his  ample  possessions  in  the 
provinces  of  the  East.  At  a  time  when  the  only  hope  of 
delaying  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name  depended  on  the  firm 
imion,  and  reciprocal  aid,  of  all  the  nations  to  whom  it  hod 
been  gradually  communicated,  the  subjects  of  Arcadius  and 
Hottorius  were  instructed,  by  their  respective. masters,  to  view 
each  other  in  a  foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light ;  to  rejoice  in 
their  mutual  calamities,  and  to  embrace,  as  their  faithful 
allies,  the  Barbarians,  whom  they  excited  to  invade  the  lei^ 

**  See  the  Theodoaian  Code,  L  ix.  tit.  zli.  leg,  14.  15.  Tlis  new 
auniBten  attempted,  with  inconsistent  avarice,  to  seise  the  ^otti  of 
%it  pradecfwaor*  and  to  provide  for  their  chrm  future  teootitj. 
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ritoriea  of  their  couotryrncn>'^  The  natives  of  Italy  ^fkseveA 
to  despise  tiie  servile  and  effeminate  Greeks  of  ^zandum, 
who  presumed  to  imitate  the  dress,  and  to  usurp  the  dignHy. 
of  Roman  senators :  ^  and  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  forgot  the 
sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt,  which  their  polished  ancee* 
tors  had  so  long  entertained  for  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
West.  The  distinction  of  two  governments,  which  soon  pro- 
duced the  separation  of  two  nations,  will  justify  my  (design  of 
suspending  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  history,  to  prosecute, 
without  interruption,  the  disgraceful,  but  memorable,  reign  of 
Honorius. 

The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  persisting  to  force  the 
mclinations  of  a  prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  his  govern- 
ment,  wisely  abfmdoned  Arcadius  to  his  unworthy  favorites^; 
and  his  reluctance  to  involve  the  two  empires  in  a  civil  wmt 
displayed  the  moderation  of  a  minister,  who  had  so  often  sig- 
nalized his  military  spirit  and  abilities.  But  if  Stilicho  had 
any  longer  endured  the  revolt  of  Africa,  he  would  have  be- 
trayed the  security  of  the  capital,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Western  emperor,  to  the  capricious  insolence  of  a  Moorish 
rebel.  Gildo,^^  the  brother  of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  had  pre- 
served and  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  apparent  fidelity, 
the  immense  patrimony  which  was  forfeited  by  treason :  long 
and  meritorious  service,  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  raised  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  military  count ;  the  narrow  policy  of  the  court 
of  Theodosius  had  adopted  the  mischievous  expedient  of 
supporting  a  legal  government  by  the  interest  of  a  powerful 
family;  and  the  brother  of  Firmus  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  Africa.  His  ambition  soon  usurped  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  of  the  finances,  without  account,  and 

«  See  Clattdian,  (i.  Cons.  StiUeh.  L  I  275,  292,  296,  1.  ii.  88,}  and 
ZoiixiuiB,  TL  V.  p.  302.) 

**  daudian  turns  the  conBulship  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  into  • 
DStional  reflection,  (1.  iL  134  :)  -- 


■'  Plaud«nt«iii oeriM  MnatDin, 

Et  BjrsantinM  proceret  Qrmio$qu»  duirUet : 
O  patribuf  plebea,  O  digni  eoAtale  iwirat. 

It  ii  oorious  to  observe  the  first  symptoms  of  Jealousy  and  i 
between  old  and  new  Rome,  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

"  Claudian  may  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  Gildo ;  but  his 
Moorish  extraction,  his  notorious  actions,  and  the  complaints  of  St. 
▲ttffustin,  may  justify  the  poet's  invectiyes.  fiaronius  (Anna]  Ecdat. 
A.  D.  394,  No.  8A— 56)  has  treated  the  African  rebeUion  with  sHfi  nd 
VBtrnin^. 
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Without  oonlroi ;  and  he  maintained,  during  a  reign  of  twelve 
years,  the  possession  of  ao  office,  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  remove  him,  without  the  danger  of  a  civil  war.    During 
those  twelve  years,  the  provinces  of  Africa  groaned  under  the 
dominion  of  a  tyrant,  who  seemed  to  unite  uie  unfeeling  tem- 
per of  a  stranger  with  the  partial  resentments  of  domestic 
Action.     The  forms  of  law  were  oflen  superseded  by  the  use 
of  poison  ;  and  if  the  trembling  guests,  who  were  invited  to  the 
^Me  of  (jrildo,  presumed  to  express  their  fears,  the  insolent 
suspicion  served  only  to  excite  his  fury,  and  he  loudly  sum- 
moned the  ministers  of  death.     Gildo  alternately  indulged  th« 
passions  of  avarice  and  lust ;  ^  and  if  his  dajfs  wore  terrible 
to  the  rich,  his  nights  were  not  less  dreadful  to  husbands  and 
parents.     The   fairest  of  their   wives  and   dauehters   were 
prostituted  to  the   embraces  of  the  tyrant ;  and  afYerwanls 
abandoned  to  a  ferocious  troop  of  Barbarians  and  assassias, 
the  black,   or  swarthy,  natives  of  the  desert;  whom  Gildo 
considered  as  the  only  guardians  of  his  throne.     In  the  civil 
war  between  Theodosius  and  Eugenius,  the  count,  or  rather 
the  sovereign,  of  Africa,  maintained  a  haughty  and  suspicious 
neutmlity ;  refused  to  assist  either  of  the  contending  parties 
w\th  troops  or  vessels,  expected  the  declaration  of  fortune 
and  reserved  for  the  conqueror  the  vain  professions  of  his 
allegiance,    ^uch  professions  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
noaster  of  the  Roman  world ;  but  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
and  the  weakness  and  discord  of  his  sons,  confirmed   the 
power  of  the  Moor;   who  condescended,  as  a  proof  of  his 
moderation,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  to 
supply  Rome  with  the  customary  tribute,  or  rather  subsidy, 
of  com.     In  every  division  of  the  empire,  the  five  provinces 
of  Africa  were  invariably  assigned  to  the  West ;  and  Gildo 
had  consented  to  govern  that  extensive  country  in  the  name 


*  Instat  terribiliB  vitib,  monentibxis  hnres, 

Yiznnibiui  raptor,  thslsmis  obsoomus  adulter. 
Nima  qniea  :  oritur  pnedi  cessonte  libido, 
Divltibusque  dies,  et  nox  metueixda  xnaritia. 

liauria  dariwrima  qiuaque 

Faatidita  datur. 

De  Bello  GildoniAo»  166,  189. 
bozonhia  oondemns,  still  more  serer-ily,  the  Ueentioutneai  of  OiUU) } 
M  his  w^ft,  his  dsnghter,  and  his  sister,  were  examples  of  perfool 
c&astity.   Tlie  adulteries  of  the  African  soldiers  are  checked  by  one  of 
Oie  Impsiial  !sws. 

VOL.  Hi  16 
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of  Honoriiifl ;  but  hifi  knowledge  of  the  chaiacter  tnd  demgiui 
of  Stilicho  800D  engaged  him  to  address  his  homage  to  a 
more  distant  and  feeble  sovereign.  The  ministers  of  Ansa* 
dius  embraced  the  cause  of  a  perfidious  rebel ;  and  the  delv. 
sive  hope  of  adding  the  numerous  cities  of  Africa  to  the 
empire  of  the  East,  tempted  them  to  assert  a  claim,  which 
they  were  incapable  of  supporting,  either  by  reason  or  by 
arms.™ 

When  Stilich(»  had  given  a  firm  and  decisive  answer  to  the 
pretensions  of  die  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  accused  the 
tyrant  of  Afnca  before  the  tribunal,  which  had  formerly 
judged  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  image  c^ 
the  republic  was  revived,  after  a  long  interval,  under  the  rei^n 
of  Hononus.  The  emperor  transmitted  an  accurate  and 
ample  detail  of  the  complaints  of  the  provincials,  and  the 
crimes  of  Gildo,  to  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  members  of 
that  venerable  assembly  were  required  to  pronounce  the  con- 
demnation of  the  rebel.  Their  unanimous  suffrage  declareu 
him  the  enemy  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  decree  of  the  senate 
added  a  sacred  and  legitimate  sanction  to  the  Roman  arms.^ 
A  people,  who  still  remembered  that  their  ancestors  had  been 
the  masters  of  the  world,  would  have  applauced,  with  con- 
scious pride,  the  representation  of  ancient  freedom ;  if  they 
had  not  long  since  been  accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid  assur- 
ance of  bread  to  the  unsubstantial  visions  of  liberty  and 
greamess.  The  subsistence  of  Rome  depended  on  the  har> 
vests  of  Africa ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  a  declaration  of  war 
would  be  the  signal  of  famine.  The  preefect  Symmachus, 
who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  admonished 
the  minister  of  his  just  apprehension,  that  as  soon  as  the 
revengeful  Moor  should  prohibit  the  exportation  of  com,  the 
tranquillity,  and  perhaps  the  safety,  of  the  capital  would  be 
threatened  by  the  hungry  rage  of  a  turbulent  multitude.^ 

*  Inqae  taam  ^atusm  ntuMrMes  trsMtuMt  turbet. 

Claudian  (de  Bell.  Gildonico,  230—324)  has  touched,  with  politicat 
delicacy,  the  intrlgue«  of  the  Bysantine  courts  wMdi  ire  okewiie 
mentioned  hy  ZoeimuB,  (L  ▼.  p.  302.) 

^  SymmachuB  d.  iv.  epist.  4)  expieaaea  the  judicial  fonna  of  the 
lenate;  and  Claudian  (L  Cons.  StUich.  L  i  825,  &c.)  seems  to  £eelthi 
spirit  of  a  Roman. 

*^  Claudian  finely  displays  these  complaints  of  Synmiaehtui,  in  s 
speech  of  the  goddess  of  Rome,  before  the  throne  <tf  Jupltet  (Ac  Bdl 
GUdon  (28—128.) 
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Vho  prudence  of  Stilicho  conceived  and  exectiled,  withMi 
delay,  the  most  efiectual  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Rodmui 
people.  A  large  and  seasonable  supply  of  com,  collected  in 
the  inland  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the  rapid 
mream  of  the  ^one,  and  transported,  by  an  easy  navigatkm, 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Tyber.  During  the  whole  term  of 
the  African  war,  the  granaries  of  Rome  were  continually 
filled,  her  dignity  was  vindicated  from  the  humitiating  de^ 
pendence,  and  the  minds  of  an  immense  people  were  quieted 
by  the  calm  confidence  of  peace  and  plenty.^ 

Tlie  cause  of  Rome,  and  the  conduct  of  the  African  waf, 
were  intrusted  by  Stilicho  to  a  general,  active  and  ardent  tb 
avenge  his  private  injuries  on  Sue  head  of  the  tyrant  The 
spirit  of  discord  which  prevailed  in  the  house  of  Nabal,  had 
excited  a  deadly  quarrel  between  two  of  his  sons,  GKIdo  and 
Mascezel.^  TIjc  usurper  pursued,  with  implacable  rage,  the 
life  of  his  younger  brother,  whose  courage  and  abilities  bo 
feared;  and  MasceTiCl,  oppressed  by  superior  power,  took 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Milan,  where  he  soon  received  the 
eruel  intelligence  that  his  two  innocent  and  helpless  children 
had  been  murdered  by  their  inhuman  uncle.  The  affliction 
of  the  father  was  suspended  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge. 
The  vigilant  Stilicho  already  prepared  to  collect  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  Western  empire ;  and  he  had  resolved, 
if  the  tyrant  should  be  able  to  wage  an  equal  and  doubtful 
war,  to  march  against  him  in  person.  But  as  Italy  required 
his  presence,  and  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to  weaken  the 
defence  of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it  more  advisable,  that 
Maseezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  adventure  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans,  who  had  lately  served 
under  the  standard  of  Eugenius.  These  troops,  who  were 
exhorted  to  convince  the  world  that  they  could  subvert,  as  well 
•B  defend,  the  throne  of  a  usurper,  consisted  of  the  Javiam^ 
the  HereuHatiy  and  the  Augustan  legions ;  of  the  Nerpiam 
auxiliaries ;  of  the  soldiers  who  displayed  in  their  banners  the 
lymbol  of  a  Uon^  and  of  the  troops  which  were  distinguished 

*  See  Clandian  (in  Eutrop.  L  i.  401,  &c.  i.  Com.  StiL  1.  L  306,  te. 
tL  Cons.  StiHeh.  91,  ftc) 

^  He  was  of  i*  mature  age ;  since  he  had  formerly  (A.  D.  STS 
lerred  against  his  brother  Firmus  ^Ammian.  zxix.  5.)    Claudian,  who 
ifidecstood  the  court  of  Milan,  dwellB  on  the  injimefl,  rather  than 
the  merits,  of  MaecMzel,  (de  Belt  Gild.  S89— 414.)     The  MoeirUh 
vir  «*as  not  wofthy  of  Honorius,  or  Stilicho,  &c. 
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bif  die  auspicious  names  of  FortmuUe^  and  InvinciUe,  Yei 
such  was  the  smallnera  of  their  establishmeAts,  or  the  difiicu'.ty 
of  recruiting,  tliat  these  $tven  bonds,^^  of  high  dignity  and 
reputation  in  the  service  of  Rome,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
five  thousand  effective  men.^  The  fleet  of  galley's  aod 
transports  sailed  in  tempestuous  weather  from*  the  port  of  Pisa, 
in  Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to  the  little  island  of 
Capraria;  which  had  borrowed  that  name  from  the  wild 
Ifoata,  its  original  inhabitants,  whose  place  was  now  occupied 
by  a  new  colony  of  a  strange  and  savage  appearance.  ^^  The 
whole  island  (says-  an  ingenious  traveller  of  those  times),  is 
filled,  or  rather  defiled,  by  men  who  fly  from  the  light.  They 
call  tliemselves  Monies^  or  solitaries,  because  they  choose  to 
live  alone,  without  any  witnesses  of  their  actions.  They  fear 
the  giAs  of  fortune,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  them ; 
and,  lest  they  should  be  miserable,  they  embrace  a  life  of 
voluntaiy  wretchedness.  How  absurd  is  their  choice  *  how 
perverse  their  understanding  I  to  dread  the  evils,  without 
being  able  to  support  the  blessmgs,  of  the  human  condition. 
Either  this  melancholy  madness  is  the  effect  of  disease,  or 
else  the  consciousness  of  guilt  urges  these  unhappy  men  to 
exercise  on  their  own  bodies  the  tortures  which  are  inflicted 
on  fugitive  slaves  by  the  hand  of  justice."  ^  Such  was  the 
contempt  of  a  profane  magistrate  for  the  monks  of  Capraria, 
who  were  revered,  by  the  pious  Mascezel,  as  the  chosen 
servants  of  God.^^     Some  of  them  were  persuaded,  by  his 

^  ClAttdiAn,BelL  Gild.  415—428.  The  ohan^  of  discipUne  allowed 
him  to  use  indi&rently  the  names  of  Leffio,  CoMon,  ManiptUm*  See 
the  NoHUa  Imperii  S.  38,  40. 

^  Orositis  (L  vii.  c.  36,  p.  565)  qualifies  this  account  with  an  ex- 
pression of  doubt,  (ut  aiunt ;)  and  it  scarcely  coincides  with  the 
ivntuuq  itdnug  of  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  303.)  Yet  Clandian,  after  some 
dselamation  about  Cadmus's  soldiers,  frtmkly  owns  that  Stilicho  sent 
s  small  army ;  lest  the  rebel  should  fly,  ne  timeare  times,  (L  Cons. 
Btilich.  L  L  314,  &c.) 

^  Claud.  Rutil.  Numatian.  Itinerar.  i.  439—448.  He  afterwards 
(516—626)  mentions  a  religious  madman  on  the  Isle  of  Gorgona. 
For  such  profane  remarks,  Rutilius  and  his  accom^ces  are  styled 
faj  his  commentator,  Barthius,  rabiosi  canes  diaboU.  Tillemont  (M<6m. 
Eoeles.  tom.  xiL  p.  471)  more  calmly  obsenres,  that  the  unbeUer- 
ing  poet  praises  where  he  means  to  censtire. 

^^  Orosius,  L  TxL  c.  36,  p.  564.  Augustin  commends  two  of  these 
asTSge  sainti  of  the  Isle  of  Goats,  (epist.  Ixxxi.  apud  Tillemont.  M^as 
Bodes,  tom.  xiiL  p.  317,  and  Baronius,  AnnaL  Scdes  A..  D.  88Si 
Ka  61.> 
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cnireafiesi  t6  embark  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  it  is  observed, 
to  the  praiee  of  the  Roman  general,  that  his  dajs  and  nighU 
were  employed  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  the  oocapation  of  singing 
psahns.  The  devout  leader,  who,  with  such  a  reenforoement, 
appeared  confident  ci  victory,  avc^ed  the  dangerous  rocks  of 
Ccmica,  coasted  along  the  eastern  side  <^  Sardinia,  and  secured 
his  ships  against  the  violence  of  the  south  wind,  hy  casting 
anchor  in  the  safe  and  capacious  harbor  of  Gagliari,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  African 
shores.^ 

Qildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  with  idl  the  forces 
of  Africa.  By  the  liberality  of  his  gifb  and  promises,  he 
endeavored  to  secure  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted  to  his  standard  the  distant  tribes  of 
Gsetnlia  and  Ethiopia.  He  proudly  reviewed  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  boasted,  with  the  rash  presumption 
whidi  is  the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  that  his  numerous  cavalry 
would  trample  under  their  horses'  feet  the  troops  of  Mascezel, 
and  involve,  in  a  cloud  of  burning  sand,  the  natives  of  the  cold 
regions  of  Gaul  and  Germany.^  But  the  Moor,  who  com« 
manded  the  legions  of  Honorius,  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  to  entertain  any  serious  appre- 
hension of  a  naked  and  disorderly  host  of  Barbarians ;  whose 
left  arm,  instead  of  a  shield,  was  protected  only  by  a  mantle ; 
who  were  totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  had  darted  their 
javelin  from  tbeir  right  hand;- and  whose  horses  had  never 
been  taught  to  bear  the  control,  or  to  obey  the  guidance,  of 
the  bridle.  He  fixed  his  camp  of  five  thousand  veterans  in 
the  fiuse  of  a  superior  enemy  and,  after  the  delay  of  three 
days,  gave  the  signal  of  a  general  engagement.^  As  Mascezel 
advanced  before  the  front  with  fair  offers  of  peace  and  pardon, 
he  encountered  one  of  the  foremost  standard-bearers  of  the 
Africans,  and  on  his  refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm 


*  Here  the  first  book  of  the  Qildonic  war  it  terminated.  The  rest 
if  daudlaa's  poem  has  been  lost ;  and  we  are  ignorant  ham  or  aoAarf 
the  armj  made  good  their  landing  in  AlHca. 

^  Oroaios  mast  be  responsible  for  the  acoonnt.  The  presumption 
of  Gildo  and  his  varibas  train  of  Barbarians  is  celebrated  by  Claudiaa, 
(i.  Cons.  Stil.  1. 1.  845— $65.) 

•  *^  St  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  revealed,  In  a 
vision,  the  time  and  place  of  the  victoiy.    Mascezel  afterwards  related 
Us  dream  to  Paulinos,  the  original  biographer  of  the  saints  ftom  whom 
It  might  easily  pass  to  Oroeins. 
16* 
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iritii  hii  vwonJ.  The  mitli,  md  the  stMidiiid,  Mmk 
i»eitlitof  the  blow  \  aod  the  imaguMiT  ict  of  submiBBioii 
bmdiy  fepeeted  by  eli  th«  etendank  of  the  line.  At  Ihis  eignai 
the  disatifiBCied  conoits  prooiaimed  the  name  of  their  kiwfiil 
•oveneign  ^  the  Harbariaai)  Mtonished  by  the  defeotmi  of  their 
BouMe  ailiea,  diapeirsed,  aocefdiiig  to  their  eurtoto^  m  tuiattk 
VMy  flight)  and  Maaeezel  obtained  the  hononof  an  easy, and 
allndBt  bleodiesB,  viciory.*^  The  tytant  eecaped  from  tire  fielc 
4if  battle  lb  Ihe  aea<«hoi« ;  and  threw  hinifielf  inte  a  email 
▼essel,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  in  safety  some  friendly  port 
of  the  empiie  of  die  East;  but  the  obstinacy  of  tlie  wind 
drove  him  back  into  the  harbtyf  of  Tabraca,^  which  had 
acknowledged,  with  the  rest  of  the  provinee,  the  domimon  oi 
Honorius,  and  the  authority  of  his  lieutenant*  The  inhabitantSt 
is  a  proof  of  their  repentanee  and  loyalty,  seised  and  oonfined 
•the  penon  of  Gildo  in  a  dungeon ;  and  his  own  despair  eav<^ 
him  from  the  intolemble  torture  of  supporting  the  presence  of 
an  injured  and  victorious  brother.^  The  oaptivee  and  the 
spoils  of  Africa  were  laid  at  ^  feet  of  the  emperor;  but 
Stiiicho,  whose  moderation  appeared  mom  conspicuous,  and 
mote  stnoete,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  etill  affected  to  consult 
the  laws  of  the  republic ;  and  teferred  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  ^e  judgment  of  the  most  illustrious  crimi- 
nals.^ Their  trial  was  public  and  solemn ;  but  the  judges,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  obsolete  and  precarious  jurisdiction,  wetis 
impatient  to  punish  the  Afrioui  magistrates,  who  had  inter> 
cepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people.  The  rich  and 
guilty  province  was  oppressed  by  the  Imperial  minieters,  who 
had  a  visible  interest  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  aoeoin- 

*'  ZosimuB  (L  V.  p.  303)  suppos^  ikn  obstinate  combat;  but  the 
narratlye  of  Oroaitu  appears  to  coac^  A  teal  faet,  tmder  the  diaguiae 
of  a  miracle. 

^*  Tabraca  lay  between  the  two  Hippoa,  (Cellaritia,  torn.  ii.  p.  iL  p. 
112 ;  D'AnvfUe,  torn.  ilL  p.  84.)  Orosius  has  distinctly  named  the 
field  c^  battle,  but  our  ignorance  cannot  define  the  preciae  dtuatUm* 

**  The  death  of  Gildo  U  expressed  by  Claudian  (L  C6nS.  StiL  L  ^7} 
ind  his  best  interpreters,  Zosunus  and  Oroslus. 

^  Claudian  (iL  Cons.  Stilich.  99—119)  describes  their  trial  (tretauit 
quos  Africa  nuper,  cemunt  rostra  reos,)  and  applauds  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  constitution.    It  is  here  that  he  introduces  the  ^Eunood 
sentence,  so  familiar  to  the  friends  of  despotism : 
-  NviMittam  libeitis  gnttor  •nut, 


But  the  freedom,  which  depends  on  royal  yiiety,  scwaely  d«n»v«itb«t 
appellation. 
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pGeetof  Giido;  and  if  an  efict  of  lliiniwi  ii nim  Ift  ttiiaoir 
the  malicious  industry  of  informers,  a  subsequent  edict,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  years,  continues  and  renews  the  proseeatk^ 
of  the  ofiences  which  had  been  committed  in  the  time  of  tiM 
general  rebellion.^  The  adherents  of  the  tyrant  who  escaped 
Sie  first  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  ^  judges,  might  derive 
lome  consolation  from  the  tragic  fate  of  his  bioUieir,  who  could 
never  obtain  his  pardon  for  the  extraordinary  services  which 
be  had  performed.  After  he  had  finished  an  important  war 
10  the  space  of  a  single  winter,  Maacezel  was  receited  at  the 
court  of  Milan  with  loud  applause^  affected  gmtitude,  and 
secret  jealousy ;  ^  and  his  death,  which,  perhaps,  was  the 
effect  of  accident,  has  been  considered  as  the  enme  of  8t^ 
icha  In  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  the  Moorish  prince,  who 
accompanied  the  master-general  of  the  West,  wtm  suddenly 
tlirown  from  his  horK  into  the  river ;  the  oflicious  haste  of  the 
attendants  was  restrained  by  a  cruel  and  perfidious  smde, 
which  they  observed  on  the  countenance  of  8tilicho ;  and 
while  they  delayed  the  necessary  assistance,  the  unfortuiyile 
Maacezel  was  irrecoverably  drowned.^^ 

The  joy  of  the  African  triumph  was  happily  connet.ted 
with  the  nuptials  of  the  emperor  Honorins,  and  of  his  cousin 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho :  and  this  equal  and  honorable 
alliance  seemed  to  invest  the  powerful  minister  with  the 
autliority  of  a  parent  over  his  submissive  pupil.  The  mtne 
of  Claudian  was  not  silent  on  this  propitious  day  ;*^  he  sung, 
in  various  and  lively  strains,  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pair* 
and  the  irlory  of  the  hero,  who  confirmed  their  imion,  and 
Bupportod  dieir  throne*  The  ancient  fables  of  Greece,  which 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  religious  faith,  were 
aaved  from  oblivion  by  the  genius  of  poetry.  The  picture  of 
the  Cyprian  grove,  the  seat  of  harmony  and  love  ;  the  trium- 
phant progress  of  Venus  over  her  native  seas^  and  the  mild 

**  See  the  Theod<Miaa  Code,  L  ix.  tit.  tttix.  leg.  8,  tit.  xL  leg.  Id. 

**  Stilicho,  who  daimed  an  eqtial  share  in  all  the  victories  of  Theo* 
doiiiiB  and  his  son,  particularly  asserts,  that  Africa  was  recovered  bv 
the  wisdoin  of  hi$  counsels,  (see  an  inscription  produced  bv  Baronius.*^ 
^  ^  I  have  softened  the  ndrratiTe  of  Zosimus,  whidh,  in  its  crude 
■impUcity,  is  almost  incredible,  (L  t.  p.  303.}  Orosius  damns  iha  vlo* 
torious  general  (p.  638)  for  violating  the  right  of  sanotuarj. 

I*  daudian*  as  the  pojtt  laureate,  eompOMd  a  serions  and  aUbonrtt 
qnthalanuum  of  340  lines;  besides  some  gay  Fesoenninea,  whirli 
natflon^  in  a  more  licentious  tone,  on  the  wedding  nijfht. 
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jnthjiMice  which  her  presence  difTused  in  the  pakice  of  Milan 
express  to  every  age  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  heart,  in 
the  just  and  pleasing  language  of  allegorical  fiction.  But  the 
amorous  impatience  which  Claudian  attributes  to  the  young 
prince,^  must  excite  the  smiles  of  the  court ;  and  his  beau- 
teous spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of  beauty)  had  nol 
much  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  passions  of  her  lover. 
Honorius  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age ;  Serena, 
the  mother  of  his  bride,  deferred,  by  art  or  persuasion,  the 
eonsummation  of  the  royal  nuptials ;  Maria  died  a  virgin,  after 
she  had  been  ten  years  a  wife ;  and  the  chastity  of  the  em- 
peror was  secured  by  the  coldness,  or,  perhaps,  the  debility, 
of  his  constitution.^  His  subjects,  who  attentively  studied  the 
eharacter  of  their  young  sovereign,  discovered  that  Honorius 
was  without  passions^  and  consequently  without  talents  ;  and 
that  his  feeble  and  languid  disposition  was  alike  incapable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  rank,  or  of  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  his  age.  In  his  early  youth  he  made  some  progress  in  the 
exercises  of  riding  and  drawing  the  bow :  but  he  socm  relin* 
quished  these  fatiguing  occupations,  and  the  arousement  of 
feeding  poultry  became  the  serious  and  daily  care  of  the  mon- 
arch of  the  West,^^  who  resigned  the  reins  of  empire  to  the 
firm  and  skilful  hand  of  his  guardian  Stilicho.  The  experience 
of  history  will  countenance  the  suspicion  that  a  prince  who 
was  bom  in  the  purple,  received  a  worse  education  than  the 
meanest  peasant  of  his  dommions;  and  that  the  ambitious 
minister  suffered  him  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  without 
attempting  to  excite  his  courage,  or  to  enlighten  his  under- 
standing.^'   The  predecessors  of  Honorius  were  accustomed 


-  Calet  obviuB  ire 


Jam  princeps,  tardumque  cupit  diaoedare  aolem. 
Nobilia  haud  aliter  ton^MM* 
(Ds  Nuptiia  Honor,  et  Marie,  287»)  and  more  freely  in  the 
111^116.) 

Dices,  O  fueUetf  hoe  mlhl  dulefais 
QuMD  Savot  d»ei»§  ▼iaean  Banniffc 

Turn  Tictor  madido  prmUIm  toro, 
Nocturai  nhnoM  vulDan  iralii. 


^  Se^  Zoaimus,  1.  v.  p.  338. 

*  Procopiua  de  BoU.  Gothic 
Cfsl  practice  of  Honorius,  wiUiout  adopting  the  aingular,  and* 
linpcobable  tale,  which  is  related  by  the  Oteek  historian. 

*  Tbe  ioaions  of  TheodoaiuB,  or  rather  Claudian,  (iv.  Cons.  Hone 


*  Procopiua  de  Bell.  Gothico,  L  L  o.  2.    I  have  bonowsd  the  nn- 
indeed 
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o  animatB  by  their  example,  or  at  least  by  their  piesencOv  the 
valor  of  the  le^ona ;  and  the  dates  of  their  laws  attest  the 
perpetual  activity  of  their  motions  through  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  world.  But  the  son  of  Theodosius  passed  the 
slumber  of  his  life,  a  captive  in  his  palace,  a  stranger  in  his 
country,  and  the  patient,  almost  the  indifferent,  spectator  of 
the  ruin  i^the  Western  empire,  which  was  repeatedly  attaekad^ 
and  finally  subverted,  by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians.  In 
the  eventful  history  of  a  reign  of  twenty«eight  yeam,  it  will 
seldom  be  noccssary  to  mention  the  name  oi-  the  emperor 
Honorius. 


314— 418»)  might  oonpoM  a  fine  institatioii  ftir  the  ftitme  prince  oT  a 
fleet  end  free  aaC&ea.    It  was  te  above  Soneriae,  end  hie  «* 
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GHiPTER  XXX. 
GUAff  unrisions  ^r  itakt  bt  alazic  an*  RABAtfiifMra. 

ir^  TlUlt^  AU  KBTVLaSD  BT  STILICHO.  •*-  TBI  •BHKAHS 
«fBlEm  QA1TL.<««-UairBPATI01f  OP  CONSTAlfTINB  IH  THB 
WS8T. DISGRAC£  AND   DEATH   OF   STILICHO. 

If  the  suljeota  of  Borne  could  be  igiMoiuit  of  tbeir  obliga- 
tittM  to  tho  great  TheodosiMs,  they  wen  too  80o«  eonvioced, 
how  painfully  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  their  deceased  em* 
peror  had  supported  the  frail  and  mouldering  edifice  of  the 
republic.  He  died  in  the  month  of  January ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  the  Gothic  nadon  was  in 
arms.^  The  Barbarian  auxiliaries  erected  their  independent 
standard ;  and  boldly  avowed  the  hostile  designs,  which  they 
had  long  cherished  in  their  ferocious  minds.  Their  country- 
men, who  had  been  condemned,  by  the  conditions  of  the  last 
treaty,  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  labor,  deserted  their  farms 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  eagerly  resumed  the 
weapons  which  they  had  reluctantly  laid  down.  The  barriers 
of  the  Danube  were  thrown  open ;  the  savage  warriors  of 
Scythia  issued  from  their  forests ;  and  the  uncommon  severity 
of  the  winter  allowed  the  poet  to  remark,  ^^  that  they  rolled 
their  ponderous  wagons  over  the  broad  and  icy  back  of  the 
indignant  river.^^  ^  The  unhappy  natives  of  the  provinces  to 
the  south  of  the  Danube  submitted  to  the  calamities,  which, 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  were  almost  grown  familiar  lu 
their  imagination ;  and  the  various  troops  of  Barbarians,  who 
gloried  in  the  Grothic  name,  were  irregularly  spread  from  the 

>  The  revolt  of  the  Goths,  and  the  blockade  of  Constantinople,  art 
distinctly  mentioned  bv  Claudian«  (in  Rufin.  1.  ii.  7 — 100,)  Zodinna» 
(L  V.  202,)  and  Joznandes,  (de  Rebas  Geticis,  c  29.) 

•  Alii  per  terga  ferods 

Dannbii  Bolidata  ruunt ;  expertaque  remis 
Frangunt  atagna  rotia. 
CUudian  and  Ovid  often  amuse  their  fancy  by  interchanging  the  mela^ 
phoia  and  prqpertiaB  of  Ujuid  water,  and  solid  ice.    Muim  &lae  wil 
MB  been  ezpendef  in  this  eaav  exercise. 
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woody  ahum  of  Dalmatiay  to  Aie  wdl\»  o£  CoofttaBtinople.' 
The  interruption,  or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  the  subsidy 
whkdi  the  Gotha  had  received  frooa  the  prudent  liberality  of 
Tbeodonus,  was  the  specious  pietenoe  of  their  revolt :  the 
airoat  was  imbittered  by  their  cooteaipt  for  the  unwarlike 
SOBS  of  Theodosius ;  and  their  resentment  was  inflamed  by 
the  weakeess,  or  tveadiery,  of  ^  minister  of  Arcadius. 
The  frsqoent  visito  of  Ruiinus  to  the  oamp  of  the  Barbarians, 
vhoas  arms  and  apparel  he  affected  to  imitate,  were  consid- 
ered as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilty  correspondence 
and  the  public  enemy,  from  a  motive  either  of  gratitude  or 
of  policy,  was  attentive,  amidst  the  general  devastation,  to 
spare  the  private  estates  of  the  unpopular  preefect.  The 
GoUm^  instead  of  being  impelled  by  the  blind  and  headstrong 
ppjflioiis  of  their  chieu,  were  now  directed  by  the  bold  and 
artful  genius  c^  Aiaric.  That  renowned  leader  was  descend- 
ed from  the  noble  race  of  the  Balti ;  *  which  yielded  only  to 
the  royal  <ibgmty  of  the  Amali :  he  had  solicited  the  com- 
^nand  of  the  Roman  armies ;  and  the  Imperial  court  pro- 
roked  him  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  their  refusal,  and  the 
importance  of  their  loss.  Whatever  hopes  might  be  enter- 
tained of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  judicious  gen* 
eral  soon  abandoned  an  impracticable  enterprise.  In  the 
midst  of  a  divided  court  and  a  discontented  people,  the 
emperor  Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the  Gothic 
urms ;  but  the  want  of  wisdom  and  valor  was  supplied  by  the 
itrengdi  of  the  city ;  and  the  fortifications,  bodi  of  the  sea 
and  land,  might  securely  brave  the  imp<^nt  and  random 
darts  of  the  Barbarians.  Alaric  disdained  tQ  tran^>le  any 
loagar  on  the  prostrate  and  ruined  countries  of  Thrace  and 
Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  plentiful  harvest  of  fama 

*  Jerom,  tom.  L  p.  26.  Hs  cndeavon  to  aomfoxt  )ub  l^end  Helio- 
Ooms,  bishop  of  Altiattia,  ibr  the  lots  of  hU  nephew»  Nepotian,  by  a 
carious  recamtulation  of  all  the  public  and  private  misfortunes  of  the 
times.    See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eecles.  torn.  xii.  p.  200,  fte. 

^  BoUht^t  OK  bold :  origo  mirifica,  says  Jomandes,  (e.  29.)  This  illus- 
trious zaoe  long  continued  to  flourish  in.  France,  in  the  Gothic  proT- 
Ince  of  Septimania,  or  I^anguedoc ;  under  the  corrupted  appellation  of 
Bonx :  and  a  bnach  of  that  haauXy  aftenRrards  settled  in  tlxe  k^gdom 
of  N^plsa  (Grotius  in  FrolesonL  ad  Hist.  Qotbic.  p.  $3.)  The  lords 
of  Baux,  near  Aries,  and  of  serentj-nine  suboxdmate  pbces,  Tvers 
iiidepei¥ls9t  of  the  oounta  of  Prorenooi  (Longuerue,  D6scr^ptioa  da 
i%I^«K0%.tnpn-i-P^357.) 
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and  nches  in  a  prorinee  whkh  had  hitherto  escaped  the  my 
ages  of  war.* 

The  character  of  the  civil  and  military  otlicen,  on  whom 
Rufinus  had  devolved  the  goyemment  of  Greece,  confirmed 
the  public  suspicion,  that  he  had  betrayed  the  ancient  seat  of 
freedom  and  learning  to  the  Gothic  invader.     The  proconsul 
Antiochus  was  the  unworthy  son  of  a  respectable  father ;  and 
Gerontius,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops,  was  much 
better  qualified  to  execute  the  oppressive  orders  of  a  tynuit, 
than  to  defend,  with  courage  and  ability,  a  country  most 
remarkably  fortified  by  the  hand  of  nature.     Aiaric  had  trav- 
ersed, without  resistance,  the  plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  a  steep  and  woody 
range  of  hills,  almost   impervious   to  his  cavalry.     They 
stretched  from  east  to  west,  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore ; 
and  left,  between  the  precipice  and  the  Malian  Gulf,  an  mter- 
Val  of  three  hundred  feet,  which,  in  some  places,  was  con* 
tracted  to  a  road  capable  of  admitting  only  a  single  carriage.' 
In  this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  and  the 
three  hundred  Spartans  had  glofdousty  devoted  their  lives,  the 
Goths  might  have  be^n  stopped,  or  destroyed,  by  a  skilful 
general ;  and  perhaps  the  view  of  that  sacred  spot  might 
have  kindled  some  sparks  of  militBury  ardor  in  the  breasts  of 
the  degenemte  Greeks.    The  troops  which  had  been  posted 
to  defend  the  Straits  of  Thermopylss,  retired,  as  thevwere 
directed,  without  attempting  to  disturb  the  secure  ana  lapid 
passage  of  Aiaric;^   and  the  fertile  fields  of  Phocia  and 
Bosotia  were  instantly  covered  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians ; 
who  massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  and  drove 
away  the  beautiful  females,  with  Sie  spoil  and  cattle  of  the 
flaming  villages.     The  travellers,  who  visited  Greece  several 
years  afterwards,  could  easily  discover  the  deep  and  bloody 
traces  of  the  march  of  the  Goths;  and  Thebes  was  leas 
indebted  for  her  preservation  to  the  strength  of  her  seven 

*  ZosimuB  (L  V.  p.  293 — 295)  is  our  best  gtiide  for  the  conquest  of 
Greece :  but  the  hints  and  allnsion  of  Claudian  are  so  many  rays  of 
historic  light. 

•  Compare  Horodotus  (L  viL  c.  176)  and  Livy,  xxxtL  16.)  The 
narrow  entrance  of  Greece  was  probably  enlarged  by  each  saooesnTe 
ravisher. 

^  He  passed,  says  Bonapius,  (in  Yit  Philoeoph.  p.  98,  e^t.  Com- 
aielin,  1696,)  through  the  straits,  dia  Tcor  nviwr  (of  Tbennopylv^ 
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fi^My  Hum  to  tiie  eager  4aste  of  Akrie,  who  iMh^eeed  #> 
occupy  the  city  of  Athens,  and  the  important  iuyrbor  of  Ike 
Pirena.  The  flame  unpatienee  urged  Inn  to  pt«veai  the 
delay  and  danger  of  a'  nege,  by  the  ofier  of  «  eapitnlation  ; 
and  as  aoon  aa  the  Athenians  Iraard  the  voice  of  ibe  6otfaio 
herald,  they  were  easily  pereaaded  to  deliver  die  grealeat 
part  ci  their  wealth,  as  the  ransom  of  the  city  of  Minerra 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  treaty  was  ratified  hy  solema  oaths, 
and  obaerred  with  mutual  fidelity.  The  Gothic  fMrinoe,  with 
a  small  and  sdoct  train,  was  admitted  within  the  walls ;  he 
icdnlged  himself  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  aoeepled  a 
splendid  banquet,  which  was  provided  by  the  magistrate,  and 
affected  to  show  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mannen  of 
civilised  nations.'  But  the  whole  territoiy  of  Attica,  from 
the  promontory  of  Sunium  to  the  town  of  Megara,  was 
blasted  by  his  baleful  presence;  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
comparison  of  a  contemporary  philosopher,  Atheos  itself 
resembled  the  bleeding  and  emp^  skin  of  a  flianghtered  vic- 
tim. The  distance  between  Megara  and  Corinth  could  not 
much  exceed  tlurty  miles;  but  the  had  ready  an  eacpressive 
Dame,  which  it  stiU  bears  among  the  Greeks,  was,  or  might 
easily  have  been  made,  impassable  for  the  march  of  an  ene- 
my. The  thick  and  gloomy  woods  of  Mount  Cithsaron  cov- 
ered the  inland  country ;  the  Scironian  rocks  approached  the 
water^s  edge,  and  hung  over  the  narrow  and  winding  path, 
which  was  confined  above  six  miles  along  the  8ea«<shore,^ 
The  passage  of  those  rocks,  so  infamous  in  every  age,  was 
terminated  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  a  small  body. of 
firm  and  intrepid  soldiers  might  have  successfully  defended  a 


B  In  obedience  to  Jerom  and  Claudian,  (in  Bufln.  1.  ii.  191>)  I  have 
muted  some  darker  colon  in  the  mild  representation  of  ^Mimus, 
who  wished  to  soften  the  calamities  of  Athens. 

Km  Afs  OwropiM  InudiflSBt  iFlBciihk  vurtiw. 

Synesiiia  (Epist  dvl.  p.  272,  edit.  Petar.)  observes  <faat  Athens, 
whose  sttflhrings  he  imputes  to  the  proconsul's  ararice,  was  at  that  time 
len  fiunous  for  her  schools  of  philosopliy  than  for  her  trade  of  honey. 

•  Vallata  rnari  Scironia  rupee, 

£t  duo  continuo  connectens  sequora  muro  % 

Isthmos. 

Claudian  de  Bel.  Getico,  188. 
The  Sdnmlan  rocks  are  described  by  Pausanias,  (L  i.  a  44,  p.  lOT, 
•dit  Knha.)  and  our  modern  travellers^  Wheeler  (p.  48ft)  and  Cbaa* 
Her,  (p.  286.)    Hadrian  made  the  road  passable  for  two  canri ages. 
▼OL.  ni.  17 
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tempoffary  intrenchment  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  loniiui 
-to  ttie  iBgean  Sea.  The  confidence  of  the  cities  of  Pelopon^ 
'iiesiit  in  their  natutal  rampart,  had  tempted  them  to  neglec« 
the  care  of  their  antique  walls  ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Roman 
goffemon  had  exhausted  and  betrayed  the  unhappy  prov- 
ince.** Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta,  yielded  without  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  the  Gotl^ ;  and  the  most  fortunate  of  the  inhab* 
hanti  were  saved,  by  death,  from  beholding  the  slavery  of 
their  families  and  the  conflagration  of  their  cities.^*  The 
vases  and  statues  were  distributed  among  the  Barbarians,  with 
more  regard  to  the  value  of  the  materials,  than  to  the  elegance 
of  the  workmanship ;  the  female  captives  submitted  to  the 
laws  of  war ;  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  was  the  reward  of 
valor ;  and  the  Greeks  could  not  reasonably  complain  of  an 
abuse  which  was  justified  by  the  example  of  the  heroic  times. ^^ 
The  descendant?  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who  had  con- 
sidered valor  and  discipline  as  the  walls  of  Sparta,  no  longer 
remembered  the  generous  reply  of  their  ancestors  to  an  inva- 
der more  formidable  than  Alaric.  ^*  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou 
wilt  not  hurt  those  who  have  never  injured  thee  ;  if  thou  art 
a  man,  advance : —  and  thou  wilt  find  men  equal  to  thyself."  " 
From  Thermopyle  to  Sparta,  the  leader  of  the  Groths  pursued 
his  victorious  march  without  encountering  any  mortal  antago- 
nists :  but  one  of  the  advocates  of  expiring  Paganism  has 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  guarded 
by  the  goddess  Minerva,  with  her  formidable  -^gis,  and  by 

i<>  Claudian  (in  Ruan.  L  iL  186»  and  de  Bello  Getico,  611,  &c) 
vaguely,  though  forcibly,  delineates  the  scene  of  rapine  and  destruc- 
tioxi. 

"  T^lg  fiaMoQtf  Jawa»l  Mai  mgoMif,  &c  These  gener>TUi  lines  of 
Homer  (Qdyss.  L  v.  806)  were  transcribed  by  one  of  die  captive 
yottthawf  Corinth :  and  the  tears  of  Mummius  may  prove  that  the 
mde  conqueror,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  value  of  an  original 
picture,  possessed  the  purest  soiirce  of  good  taste,  a  benevolent  heart, 
(Plutarch,  Symposiac.  L  ix.  torn.  ii.  p.  737,  edit.  WecheL) 

*'  Homer  perpetually  describes  the  exemplary  patience  of  those 
female  captives,  who  gave  their  charms,  and  even  their  hearts,  to 
the  murderers  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  &c.  Such  a  passion  (if 
Kriphile  for  Achilles)  is  touched  with  admirable  delicacy  by  Ra- 
cine.   • 

*'  .Plutarch  (in  Pyrrho,  tom.  ii.  p.  471,  edit.  Brian)  gives  the  genu- 
ine answer  in  the  Laconic  dialect.  Pyrrhus  attacked  Spa^^A  with 
26,000  foot,  2000  horse,  and  24  elephants ,  and  the  dofenor  of  that 
«pea  town  is  a  fine  comment  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  evtm  k  tha  last 
stage  of  decay. 
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(he  angry  phantom  of  Achilles ;  ^*  and  thac  the  conqueror 
was  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  the  hostile  deities  of  Greece, 
(a  an  age  of  miracles,  it  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute 
the  claim  of  the  historian  Zosimus  to  the  common  benefit : 
yet  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  the  mind  of  Alaric  was  ill 
prepared  to  receive,  either  in  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the 
impressions  of  Greek  superstition.  The  songs  of  Homer 
and  the  fame  of  Achilles,  had  probably  never  reached  the  ear 
of  the  illiterate  Barbarian ;  and  the  Christian  faith,  which 
he  had  devoutly  embraced,  taught  him  to  despise  the  imagi- 
nary deities  of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  invasion  of  the  Goths, 
instead  of  vindicating  the  honor,  contributed,  at  least  acci- 
dentally, to  extirpate  the  last  remains  of  Paganism  :  and  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  which  had  subsisted  eighteen  hundred 
years,  did  not  survive  the  destruction  of  Eleusis,  and  the 
calamities  of  Greece.^* 

The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could  no  longer  depend  on 
(heir  arms,  their  gods,  or  their  sovereign,  was  placed  m  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  general  of  the  West ;  and  Stilicho, 
who  had  not  been  permitted  to  repulse,  advanced  to  chastise, 
the  invaders  of  Greece.^^  A  numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in 
the  ports  of  Italy ;  and  the  troops,  af\er  a  short  and  prosper- 
ous navigation  over  the  Ionian  Sea,  were  safely  disembarked 
on  the  isthmus,  near  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  The  woody  and 
mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  the  fabulous  residence  of 
Pan  and  the  Dryads,  became  the  scene  of  a  long  and  doubt, 
ful  conflict  between  the  two  generals  not  unworthy  of  eacn 
other.  The  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  Roman  at  length 
prevailed ;  and  the  Goths,  af\er  sustaining  a  considerable  loss 
from  disease  and  desertion,  gradually  retreated  to  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Pholoe,  near  the  sources  of  the  Peneus,  and  on 

**  Such,  periiapB,  as  Homer  (Biad,  zx.  164)  had  so  nobly  painted 
him. 

"  Bmrnpins  (in  Yit.  Philoaoiyh.  p.  90 — 93)  intimates  that  a  troop 
of  monks  betrayed  Greece,  and  followed  the  Gothic  camp.* 

^  For  StUicho's  GredL  war,  compare  the  honest  narrative  of  Zosi- 
DOS  (L  T.  p.  29S,  296)  with  the  curious  circumstantial  flattery  of 
CUodiaii,  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  L  172—186,  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  459—487.)  As 
the  erent  was  not  glorious,  it  is  artfuUy  thrown  into  the  shade. 


*  TIm  expression  is  enrious :  Tota^nt  ahnf  rdi  niXat  iiriSti^t  HIc  'E»4^ 
Mix.  t  i.  p.  53,  edit.  Boissonado.  —  IC. 
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the  frdtitieTS  of  Elis ;  a  sacred  country,  which  had  fonnerijr 
been  exempted  from  the  calamities  of  war.^^  The  camp  <^ 
the  Barbarians  was  immediately  besieged;  the  waters  of  the 
river  ^  were  diverted  into  another  channel ;  and  while  they 
labored  under  the  intolerable  pressure  of  thirst  and  hunger,  a 
strong  line  of  circumvallation  was  formed  to  prevent  their 
escape.  After  these  precautions,  Stilicho,  too  confident  of 
victory,  retired  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  in  the  theatrical  gamen^ 
and  lascivious  dances,  of  the  Greeks ;  his  soldiers,  deserting 
their  standards,  spread  diemselves  over  the  country  of  their 
allies,  which  they  stripped  of  all  that  had  been  saved  from  the 
rapacious  hands  of  the  enemy.  Alaric  appears  to  have  eeizeo 
the  favorable  moment  to  execute  one  of  those  hardy  enter* 
prises,  in  which  the  abilities  of  a  general  are  displayed  wi& 
more  genuine  lustre,  thaii  in  the  tumult  of  a  day  of  battle. 
To  extricate  himself  from  the  prison  of  Peloponnesus,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  pierce  the  intrenchments  which  sur- 
rounded his  camp;  that  he  should  perform  a  difficult  and 
(dangerous  march  of  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
inth ;  and  that  he  should  transport  his  troops,  his  captives,  and 
his  spoil,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  narrow  inter- 
val between  Rhium  and  the  opposite  shore,  is  at  least  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  ^^  The  operations  of  Alaric  must  have  been 
secret,  prudent,  and  rapid;  since  the  Roman  general  was 
confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  Goths,  who  had 
eluded  his  efforts,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  important 
province  of  Epirus.    This  unfortunate  delay  allowed  Alaric 


^'  The  troops  who  marched  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  tnoM, 
lliifl  security  enriched  the  Eleaxis,  who  were  loreis  of  a  rural  life. 
Riches  begat  pride :  they  disdained  their  priTilejge,  and  they  suffered. 
Polybius  adyisea  them  to  retire  once  more  withm  their  magic  circle. 
See  a  learned  and  judicioxis  discourse  on  the  Olympic  gamas,  which 
Mr.  West  has  prized  to  his  translation  of  Pindar. 

>"  Claudian  (in  ir.  Cons.  Hon.  480)  alludes  to  the  fact  withoo* 
naming  the  riyer ;  perhaps  the  Alpheus,  (L  Cons.  Stil.  1.  L  186.) 

Bt  Alpheus  Oeticifl  anfustai  aoervia 

Tardior  ad  Sfcttloa  etiamnam  perfit « 


Yet  I  should  prefer  the  Peneus,  a  shallow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep 
bed,  which  runs  through  Elis,  and  £b11s  into  the  sea  below  Cyllena. 
It  had  been  joined  with  the  Alpheus,  to  cleanse  the  Augean  atidue. 
(Cellarius,  torn.  i.  p.  760.    Chandler's  Travels,  p.  286.) 

>*  Strabo,  1.  vxiL  p.  517.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iv.  8.  Whee!or,  p.  806 
Chandler,  p.  275.  They  measured,  from  different  pointB,  tliedistanm 
between  the  two  lands. 
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■uflicieii  time  to  conclude  the  treaty,  which  he  aecretly 
negotiat  3d,  with  the  ministers  of  Constantinople.  The  appre* 
heusion  of  a  civil  war  compelled  Stilicho  to  retire,  at  the 
haught}'  mai^te  of  his  rivals,  from  the  dominions  of  Area* 
diua ;  and  he  respected,  in  the  enemy  of  Rome,  the  honorable 
character  of  the  ally  and  servant  of  the  emperor  of  the  East. 
A  Grecian  philosopher,^  who  visited  Constantinople  soon 
after  the  death  of  Theodoeius,  published  his  libeml  opinions 
concerning  the  duties  of  kings,  and  the  state  of  the  Koman 
republic.  Synesius  observes,  and  deplores,  the  fatal  abuse, 
which  the  imprudent  bounty  of  the  late  emperor  had  intro- 
duced into  the  military  service.  The  citizens  and  subjects 
had  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  indispensable  duty  of 
defending  their  country ;  which  was  supported  by  the  arms 
of(»Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  fugitives  of  Scythia  were 
permitted  to  disgrace  the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  empire ; 
their  ferocious  youth,  who  disdained  the  salutary  restraint  of 
laws,  were  more  anxious  to  acquire  the  riches,  than  to  imitate 
the  arts,  of  a  people,  the  object  of  their  contempt  and  hatred ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Goths  was  the  stone  of  Tantalus,  per- 
petually suspended  over  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  devoted 
state.  The  measures  which  Synesius  recommends,  are  the 
dictates  of  a  bold  and  generous  patriot  He  exhorts  the  em- 
peror to  revive  the  courage  of  his  subjects,  by  the  example  of 
manly  virtue ;  to  banish  luxury  from  the  court  and  from  the 
camp ;  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  the  Barbarian  mercenaries, 
an  army  of  men,  interested  in  the  defence  of  their  laws  and 
oi  their  property ;  to  force,  in  such  a  moment  of  public  dan* 
ger,  the  mechanic  from  his  shop,  and  the  philosopher  from  hi£ 
school ;  to  rouse  the  indolent  citizen  from  his  dream  of  pleas- 
ure, and  to  arm,  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  the  hands 
of  the  laborious  husbandman.  At  the  liead  of  such  troops, 
who  might  deserve  the  name,  and  would  display  the  spirit,  of 
Bomans,  he  animates  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  encounter  a 
race  of  Barbarians,  who  were  destitute  of  any  real  courage ; 
and  never  to  lay  down  his  arms,  till  he  had  chased  them  far 
away  into  the  solitudes  of  Scythia ;  or  had  reduced  them  to 

*  Synesius  passed  three  years  (A.  D.  397 — 400)  at  Constantinopls, 
It  deputy  from  Cyrene  to  the  emperor  Arcadius.  He  presented  him 
vith  a  crown  of  gold,  and  pronounced  before  him  the  instructire  ora- 
tioi  de  Rmo.  (p.  1—32,  edit.  Petav.  Paris,  1612.)  The  philosoplrv 
«ai  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  A.  D.  410,  and  died  about  430.  S^ 
nSemcmt,  M^m.  Eccles.  tom.  xii.  p.  490,  664,  683 — 086. 
17* 
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the  state  of  ignominious  servitude,  which  the  Lacedsmomani 
forineiiy  imposed  on  the  captive  Heiots.^^  The  court  of 
Arcadiu»  indulged  the  zeal,  applauded  the  eloquence,  and 
neglected  the  advice,  of  Synesius.  Perhaps  the  philosopher, 
who  addresses  the  emperor  of  the  East  in  the  mnguage  of 
reason  and  virtue,  which  he  might  have  used  to  a  Spartao 
king,  had  not  condescended  to  form  a  practicable  scheme, 
consistent  with  the  temper,  and  circumstances,  of  a  degener- 
ate  age.  Perhaps  the  pride  of  the  ministers,  whose  business 
was  seldom  interrupted  by  reflection,  might  reject,  as  wild 
and  visionary,  every  proposal,  which  exceeded  the  measure 
of  their  capacity,  and  deviated  from  the  forms  and  precedents 
of  office.  While  the  oration  of  Synesius,  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Barbarians,  were  the  topics  of  popular  conversation,  an 
edict  was  published  at  Ck>nstantinople,  which  declared  ^e 
promotion  of  Alaric  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  me 
Eastern  Ulyricum.  The  Roman  provincials,  and  the  allies, 
who  had  respected  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  justly  indignant, 
that  the  ruin  of  Greece  and  Epirus  should  be  so  liberally 
rewarded.  The  Gothic  conqueror  was  received  as  a  lawful 
magistrate,  in  the  cities  which  he  had  so  lately  besieged.  The 
fathers,  whose  sons  he  had  massacred,  the  husbands,  whose 
wives  he  had  violated,  were  subject  to  his  authority  ;  and  the 
success  of  his  rebellion  encouraged  the  ambition  of  every 
leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  use  to  which  Alaric 
applied  his  new  command,  distinguishes  the  firm  and  judicious 
character  of  his  policy.  He  issued  his  orders  to  the  four 
magazines  and  manufactures  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms, 
Margus,  Ratiaria,  Naissus,  and  Thessalonica,  to  provide  his 
troops  with  an  extraordinary  supply  of  shields,  helmets,  swords, 
and  spears ;  the  unhappy  provincials  were  compelled  to  forge 
the  instruments  of  their  own  destruction  ;  and  the  Barbarians 
removed  the  only  defect  which  had  sometimes  disappointed 
the  efforts  of  their  courage.^a    xhe  birth  of  Alaric,  the  glory 

'^  Synesius  de  Regno,  p.  21 — 26. 

»  qui  fcedera  nimpit 

Ditatur :  qui  scrvat,  egct :  yastator  Achiyie 
Oentis,  et  Epirum  nuper  populat\i8  inultam, 
Praesidet  Illyrico :  jam,  quos  obsedit,  amicos 
Ingreditur  muros ;  illis  responsa  daturus, 
Quorum  conjugibus  potitur,  natosque  peremit. 
dandian  in  Eutrop.  L  ii.  212.    Alaric  applauds  his  own  policy  (da 
B^.  Getic.  533—643)  in  the  use  which  he  had  made  of  this  DiyriMi 
jurisdiction. 
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of  his  past  exploits,  and  the  ccnfidence  in  his  future  designsy 
insensibly  united  the  body  of  the  nation  under  his  victortouo 
standard ;  and,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Barbarian 
chiefkins,  the  master-general  of  Illyricum  was  elevated, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  on  a  shield,  and  solemnly  pro* 
claimed  king  of  the  Visigoths.^  Armed  with  this  double 
power,  seated  on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  he  alternately 
sold  his  deceitful  promises  to  the  courts  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius;^  till  he  declared  and  executed  his  resolution  of 
invading  the  dominions  of  the  West  The  provinces  of 
Europe  which  belonged  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  were  already 
exhausted  ;  those  of  Asia  were  inaccessible ;  and  the  strength 
of  Constantinople  had  resisted  his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted 
by  the  fame,  the  beauty,  the  wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had 
twice  visited;  and  he  secretly  aspired  to  plant  the  Grothic 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  to  enrich  his  army  with 
the  accumulated  spoils  of  three  hundred  triumphs.^ 

The  scarcity  of  facts,^  and  the  uncertainty  of  dates,^ 
oppose  our  attempts  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
invasion  of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric.  His  march,  perhaps 
from  Thessalonica,  through  the  warlike  and  hostile  country 
of  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  ;  his  passage 
of  those  mountains,  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  troops 

"  Jomandos,  e.  29,  p.  651.  The  Gothic  hiBtorian  adds,  with  un- 
nraal  Bpirit,  Cum  Buis  deliberaiui  Buasit  bug  labora  qusrere  regna, 
quam  aliemB  per  otium  subjacere. 

>4  Diacors  odiisque  anceps  dvilibuB  orbia, 

Non  Bua  via  tutata  diu,  dum  foedcra  fallax 
Ludit,  et  altenue  pexjuria  venditat  aulae. 

Claudian  de  Bell.  Get.  565. 

*  Alpibiis  ItalisB  ruptis  penetrabia  ad  Urbem, 

Hub  authentic  prediction  was  announced  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by 
Climdian,  (de  BelL  Getico,  547,)  seven  years  before  the  event.  But  as 
it  was  not  accomplished  within  thAerm  which  has  been  rashJy  fixed* 
the  interpreters  escaped  through  an  ambiguous  meaning. 

**  Our  best  materials  are  970  verses  of  ^audian«  in  the  poem  on  the 
Getic  war,  and  the  beginning  of  that  which  celebrates  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Honorius.  Zosimus  is  totally  silent ;  and  we  are  reduced 
to  such  scraps,  or  rather  crumbs,  as  we  can  pick  from  Orosius  and  ths 
Chronicles. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  of  Jomandes,  who  confoundf 
the  Italian  wars  of  Alaric,  (c.  29,)  his  date  of  the  consulship  of  StiU- 
2ho  and  Aurclian  (A.  D.  400)  is  firm  and  respectable.  It  is  certain 
from  Claudian  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  £mp.  torn.  v.  p.  804)  that  the 
oattle  of  Polentia  was  fought  A.  D.  403 ;  but  we  cannot  easilj  fill 
the  InterraL 
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•ad  intrenoameDts ;  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  the  conqt] 
•f  the  proyinces  of  btria  and  Venetia,  appear  to  have 
pioyed  a  considerable  time.     Unless  hk  openukHiB  were  ex* 
tremely  cautious  and  slow,  the  length  of  the  interval  would 
suggest  a  probable  suspicion,  that  ihe  Gothic  king  retreated 
towards  th3  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  reenforced  his  army 
with  fresh  swarms  of  Barbarians,  before  he  again  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy.     Since  the  public  and  im* 
portant  events  escape  ihe  diligence  of  the  historian,  he  nnaj 
amuse  hijnself  with  contemplating,  for  a  moment,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  arms  of  Alaric  on  the  fortunes  of  two  obscure 
individuals,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia  and  a  husbandman  of 
Verona.     The  learned  Rufinus,  who  was  summoned  by  his 
enemies  to  appear  before  a  Roman  synod,^  wisely  preferred 
the  dangers  of  a  besieged  city ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who 
furioui»ly  shook  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  might  save  him  from 
the  cruel  sentence  of  another  heretic,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  same  bishops,  was  severely  whipped,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile  on  a  desert  island.^     The  oid  num^  who  had 
passed  his  simple  and  innocent  life  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Verona,  was  a  stranger  to  the  quarrels  both  of  kings  and  of 
bishops ;  his  pleasures,  his  desires,  his  knowledge,  were  cor* 
fined  within  the  little  circle  of  his  paternal  &rm ;  and  a  staff 
supported  his  aged  steps,  on  the  same  ground  where  he  had 
sported  in  his  in&ncy.    Yet  even  this  humble  and  rustic  felicity 
(which  Claudian  describes  with  so  much  truth  and  feeling) 
was  still  exposed  to  the  undistinguishing  rage  of  war.     His 
trees,  his  old  contemporary  trees,^^  must  blaze  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  whole  country ;  a  detachment  of  Gothic  cavalry 

**  Tantiim  RomaiuB  urbis  judicium  fugis,  ut  magia  obstdionem  bar- 
bflricam,  qusm  pctoatm  urbis  judicium  velis  sustinere.  Jerom,  torn.  li. 
p.  239.  Kuflaus  understood  his  (uvn  danger ;  the  jwacefitl  (nlj  was 
mflamied  hj  the  beldam  Marcella,  and  the  rest  of  Jerom*s  faction. 

"*  Jovinian,  the  enemy  of  fasts  and  of  celibacy,  who  was  persecuted 
and  insulted  by  the  furious  Jerom,  (Jortin*s  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  104, 
lEc.)  See  the  original  edict  of  banishment  in  the  Theodosian  Uode,  L 
<vi.  tit  y.  leg.  43. 

*"  This  epigram  (de  Sene  Yeronensi  qui  suburbium  nusquam  cgres- 
aus  est)  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasins  compositions  of  Clau- 
dian. Cowley's  imitation  (Hurd's  edition,  yd.  ii.  p.  241)  has  s<»na 
natural  and  hiq>py  strokes :  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  original  pof* 
trait,  which  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  life. 

^  Ingoitem  meminit  parvo  qui  genuine  quercum 

^iquevumque  yidet  consenuisse  nemua. 
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p^^  vireep  away  his  cottage  and  his  family ;  and  the  powet 
of  Aiaric  could  destroy  this  happiness,  which  he  was  not  ahl* 
eitlier  to  taste  or  to  bestow.  ^  Fame,^'  says  the  poet,  ^^  en« 
dicling  with  terror  her  gloomy  wings,  proclaimed  the  march 
of  the  Barbarian  army,  and  filled  Italy  with  consternation :  '* 
tbe  apprehensions  of  each  individual  were  increased  in  just 
proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  fortune  :  and  the  most  timid, 
who  had  already  embarked  their  valuable  effects,  meditated 
their  escape  to  the  Island  of  Sicily,  or  the  African  catst. 
The  public  distress  was  aggravate^  by  the  fears  and  re- 
proaches of  superstition.^  Every  hour  produced  some  horrid 
tale  of  strange  and  portentous  accidents  ;  the  Pagans  deplored 
the  neglect  of  omens,  and  the  interruption  of  sacrifices ;  but 
the  l^!hristians  still  derived  some  comfort  from  the  powerful 
JBtereession  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.^ 

The  emperor  Honorius  was  distinguished,  above  his  sub- 
jects, by  the  preeminence  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  rank.  The 
pride  and  luxury  in  which  he  was  educated,  had  not  allowed 
him  to  suspect,  that  there  existed  on  the  earth  any  power 
presamptuoiis  enough  to  invade  the  Tepoee  of  the  successor 
Df  Augustus.  The  arts  of  flattery  concealed  the  impending 
ianger,  till  Alaric  approached  Uie  palace  of  Milan.  But 
irhen  the  sound  of  war  had  awakened  the  young  emperor, 
iostead  of  flying  to  arms  with  the  spirit,  or  even  the  rashness, 
of  his  age,  he  eageriy  listened  to  those  timid  counsellors,  who 
proposed  to  convey  his  sacred  person,  and  his  faithful  attend- 
ants, to  some  secure  and  distant  station  in  the  provinces  of 
Gaul.    Stilicho  alone  ^  had  courage  and  authority  to  resist 


A  neighboring  wood  bom  with  himself  he  Bees, 

And  Joves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 
In  this  passage,  Cowley  is  perhaps  superior  to  his  original ;  and  the 
English  poet,  wbo  was  a  good  botanist,  has  concealed  the  oaki  under 
a  more  general  expression. 

**  daudian  de  BelL  Get.  199 — 266.    He  maj  seem  dtoUx  :  but 
(ear  and  supezttitLon  occupied  as  large  a  space  m  the  nunds  o£  thb 


"  From  the  passages  of  Paulinus,  which  Baxonius  has  produce  1, 
(AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  403,  No.  51,)  it  is  manifest  that  the  general 
ilarm  had  pervaded  all  Italy,  as  far  as  Nola  in  Campania,  where  that 
iamous  penitent  had  fixed  his  abode. 

**  Solus  erat  Stilicho,  &c.,  is  the  exclusive  commendation  .which 
ClandianbesUwa,  (de  Bell.  Get.  267,)  without  condescending  to  except 
die  emparor.  How  insignificant  must  Honorius  have  appeared  in  his 
•wa  court  1  10 
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this  disgraceful  measure,  which  would  have  abandoned  Rcme 
and  Italy  to  the  Barbarians ;  but  as  the  troops  of  the  palace 
had  been  lately  detached  to  the  Rhstian  frontier,  and  as  the 
resource  of  new  levies  was  slow  and  precarious,  the  general 
of  the  West  could  only  promise,  that,  if  the  court  of  Milan 
would  maintain  their  ground  during  his  absence,  he  would 
soon  return  with  an  army  equal  to  the  encounter  of  the  Gothic 
king.    Without  losing  a  moment,  (while  each  moment  was  so 
important  to  the  public  safety,)  Stilicho  hastily  embarked  on 
the  Larian  Lake,  ascended  the  mountains  of  ice  and  snow, 
amidst  the  severity  of  an  Alpine  winter,  and  suddenly  re- 
pressed,  by  his  unexpected   presence,  the  enemy,  who  had 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Rhstia.^^    The  Barbarians,  pei^ 
haps  some  tribes  of  the  Alemanni,  respected  the  firmness  of  a 
chief,  who  still  assumed  the  language  of  command ;  and  the 
choice  which  he  condescended  to  make,  of  a  select  number 
of  their  bravest  youth,  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  his 
esteem  and  favor.     The  cohorts,  who  were  delivered  from 
the  neighboring  foe,  diligently  repaired  to  the  Imperial  stan- 
dard ;  and  Stilicho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most  remote  troops 
of  the  West,  to  advance,  by  rapid  marches,  to  the  defence  of 
Honorius  and  of  Italy.     The  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  were 
abandoned ;  and  the  safety  of  Gaul  was  protected  only  by 
ihe  faith  of  the  Germans,  and  the  ancient  terror  of  the  Roman 
name.     Even  the  legion,  which  had  been  stationed  to  guard 
the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of  the  North,  was 
hastily  recalled ;  ^  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  cavalry  of 
th^  Alani  was  persuaded  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  who  anxiously  expected  the  return  of  his  generaL 
The  prudence  and  vigor  of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous  on  this 
occasion,  which  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the  weakness  of 
the  falling  empire.     The  legions  of  Rome,  which  had  long 
since  languished  in  the  gradual  decay  of  discipline  and  cour- 
age, were  exterminated  by  the  Gothic  and  civil  wars ;  and  it 


**  The  face  of  the  country,  and  the  hardiness  of  Stilicho,  axe  finely 
described,  (do  BelL  Get.  340^363.) 

"  Vcnit  et  extremis  legio  preetenta  Biitannis, 

Qiue  Scoto  dat  frena  trucL 

De  BelL  Get  416. 

Tet  the  most  rapid  march  from  Edinburgh,  or  Newcastle,  to  IfilaiK 
must  have  required  a  lon^  space  of  time  than  Claudiai\  seems  witt* 
tng  to  allow  for  the  duration  of  the  Gothic  war. 
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was  found  iaipossible,  without  ejchausting  and  ejk  posing  the 
provinces,  U*  assemble  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 

When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon  his  sovereign  in  the 
unguarded  palace  of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calculated  the 
term  of  his  absence,  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
obstaciei  that  might  retard  their  march.  He  principally 
depended  on  the  rivers  of  Italy,  the  Adige,  the  Mincius,  the 
Oglio,  and  the  Addua,  which,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  by  the 
fall  of  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the  snowH,  are  commonly 
swelled  into  broad  and  impetuous  torrents.^^  But  the  season 
happened  to  be  remarkably  dry :  and  the  Groths  could  trav- 
erse, witl^tout  impediment,  the  wide  and  stony  beds,  whose 
centre  was  faintly  marked  by  the  course  of  a  shallow  stream. 
The  bridge  and  passage  of  the  Addua  were  secured  by 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  Gothic  army;  and  as  Alaric 
approached  the  walls,  or  rather  the  suburbs,  of  Milan,  he 
enjoyed  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans  fly  before  him.  Honorius,  accompanied  by  a  feeble 
train  o{  statesmen  and  eunuchs,  hastily  retreated  towards  the 
Alps,  With  a  design  of  securing  his  person  in  the  city  of  Aries, 
which  had  often  been  the  royal  residence  of  his  predeces- 
sors.* But  Honorius  ^^  had  scarcely  passed  the  Po,  before 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry ;  ^  since 


"  Every  trayeller  must  recollect  the  face  of  Lombftrdy,  (see  Fon- 
tenellc*  toxn.  y.  p.  279»)  which  is  often  tormented  by  the  capricious 
and  irregular  abundance  of  waters.  The  AustriAns*  before  Geuoa, 
were  encamped  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Polccvera.  **  Ne  sarebbe  "  (says 
Muratori)  **  mai  passato  per  mcnte  a  que'  buoni  Alemanni,  che  quel 
picciolo  torronte  potesae,  per  co&i  dire,  in  un  instante  cangiarsi  in  un 
terribil  gigante."  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xvL  p.  443,  Milan,  1762,  ftro 
edit.) 

SB  Claudian  does  not  clearly  answer  our  question*  Where  was 
Honorius  himself?  Yet  the  flight  is  marked  by  the  pursuit ;  and  my 
idea  of  the  Gothic  war  is  justified  by  the  Italian  critics,  Sigoniiis  (torn, 
t  P.  iL  p.  869,  de  Imp.  Occident.  L  x.)  jmd  Muratori,  (Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn.  iv.  p.  45.) 

*  One  of  the  roads  may  be  traced  in  the  Itineraries,  (p.  98,  288* 
%H,  with  Wesseling's  Notes.)    Asta  lay  some  miles  on  the  right 


*  Aoeording  to  Le  Beau  and  his  commentator  M.  St.  Martin,  Honoriua 
ita  not  attempt  to  fly.  Settlements  were  offered  to  the  Goths  in  Lom- 
Urdy,  and  they  advanced  from  the  Po  towards  the  Alps  to  take  possession 
•f  toem.  But  it  was  a  treacherous  stratagem  of  Stilicho,  who  surmised 
tlwm  while  they  were  reposing  on  the  faith  of  this  treaty.  Le  Beaic 
f.i23  — M. 
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^  urg»ncy  of  the  danger  compelled  him  to  seek  a  temponif 
Bheiter  within  the  fortifications  of  Asta,  a  town  of  Ligtiria  or 
Piemont,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus.^®  The  siege 
of  an  obscure  place,  which  contained  so  rich  a  prize,  and 
seemed  incapable  of  a  long  resistance,  was  instantly  formed, 
and  indefatigably  pressed,  by  the  king  of  the  Goths ;  and  the 
bold  declaration,  which  the  emperor  might  aAerwards  make, 
that  his  breast  had  never  been  susceptible  of  fear,  did  not 
probably  obtain  much  credit,  even  in  his  own  court^'  In  the 
last,  and  almost  hopeless  extremity,  aAer  the  Barbarians  had 
alri»&dy  proposed  the  indignity  of  a  capitulation,  the  Imperial 
captive  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  fame,  the  approach,  and 
at  length  the  presence,  of  the  hero,  whom  he  had  so  long 
expected.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  intrepid  vanguard, 
Stilicho  swam  the  stream  of  the  Addua,  to  gain  the  time 
which  he  must  have  lost  in  the  attack  of  the  bridge;  the 
passage  of  the  Po  was  an  enterprise  of  much  less  hazard  and 
'  difficulty ;  and  the  successful  action,  in  which  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  Asta,  revived 
the  hopes,  and  vindicated  the  honor,  of  Rome.  Instead  of 
grasping  the  fruit  of  his  victory,  the  Barbarian  was  gradually 
invested,  on  every  side,  by  the  troops  of  the  West,  who  suc- 
cessively issued  through  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps;  his 
quarters  were  straitened  ;  his  convoys  were  intercepted  ;  and 
tJie  vigilance  of  the  Romans  prepared  to  form  a  chain  of 
fortifications,  and  to  besiege  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  A 
military  council  was  assembled  of  the  long-haired  chiefs  of 
the  Gothic  nation ;  of  aged  warriors,  whose  bodies  were 
wrapped  in  furs,  and  whose  stem  countenances  were  marked 
with  honorable  wounds.  They  weighed  the  glory  of  persist- 
mg  in  their  attempt  against  the  advantage  of  securing  their 
«)lunder;  and  they  recommended  the  prudent  measure  of  a 
reasonable  retreat  In  this  important  debate,  Alaric  dis- 
played the  ^irit  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome ;  and  after  he  had 
i^minded  his  countrymen  of  their  achievements  and  of  their 
iesigns,  he  concfuded  his  animating  speech  by  the  solemn 


^  Asta,  or  Asti,  a  Roman  colony,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pleasant 
eoontr jr,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  devolved  to  the  dukoa  of 
Bavov,  (Leandro  Alberti  Descrizzione  d'italia,  p.  382.) 

**  Ncc  me  timor  impulit  uUus.  He  might  hold  this  proud  Ian- 
gnage  the  next  year  at  Kome,  fiye  hundred  miles  from  the  aaaa^  of 
mtiger,  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  449.) 
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md  pontiTe  aamiraaoe  that  he  was  resolved  to  find  in  Italy 
akher  a  kingdom  or  a  grave.^ 

The  loope  discipline  of  the  Barbarians  always  exposed 
Ibem  to  the  danger  of  a  surprise ;  hut,  instead  of  choosing 
the  dissolute  hours  of  riot  and  intemperance,  Stilicho  re* 
solved  to  attack  the  Ckriaiian  Gotbi,  whilst  they  were  devout- 
ly  employed  in  celehrating  the  festival  of  Easter.^  The 
execution  of  the  stratagem,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  clergy, 
oithe  sacrilege,  was  intrusted  to  Saul,  a  Barbarian  and  a  Pagan, 
who  had  served,  however,  with  distinguished  reputation  among 
the  veteran  genemls  of  Theodosius.  The  camp  of  the  Goths, 
which  Alaric  had  pitched  in  the  neighborhood  of  PoIIentia,^ 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  and  impetuous 
cha^e  of  the  Imperial  cavalry ;  but,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
undaunted  genius  of  their  leader  gave  them  an  order,  and  a 
field  of  battle ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their 
astonishment,  the  pious  confidence,  tliat  the  Clod  of  the  Chris- 
tians would  assert  their  cause,  added  new  strength  to  their 
oative  valor.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  long  maintained 
with  equal  courage  and  success,  the  chief  of  the  Alani,  whose 
diminutive  and  savage  form  concealed  a  magnanimous  goul,. 
approved  his  suspected  loyalty,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
fought,  and  fell,  in  the  service  of  the  republic ;  and  the  fame 
of  this  gallant  Barbarian  has  been  imperfectly  preserved  in 
the  verses  of  Claudian,  since  the  poet,  who  celebrates  his. 
virtue,  has  omitted  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  death  was 
followed  by  the  flight  and  dismay  of  the  squadrons  which  he 
commanded ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of  cavalry  might 
have  decided  the  victory  of  Alaric,  if  Stilicho  had  not  imme- 

^  Hanc  ego  yel  yiotor  regno,  rel  morte  tenebo 

Yiottts,  humuxn. 
Ihs  n>Moliee  (de  B^  Get.  479—549)  of  the  Gothic  Nertor,  Kid 
AfhilfiMS  are  etrongt  characteristio,  adapted  to  the  cizcumManoee ;  and 
poaaably  not  leas  genuine  than  those  of  Livy. 

^  Orosiua  (L  viL  c  37)  ia  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  RomanSi. 
who  attacked,  on  Eaater  Sunday,  such  pious  Christians,  Yet,  at  >hs 
•ame  time,  pubac  prayers  were  offered  at  the  shrine  uf  bt.  ThonMM  of 
Bdnsaa,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Arian  robber.  See  Tillen^ant  (Hist, 
dcs  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  629)  who  quotes  a  homily,  which  h^  been  eno- 
.neoady  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysoatom. 

**  Tlie  Yostigoa  of  Poilontia  are  twenty-flye  milea  to  the  south-east' 
of  Turin.     Urbtf  in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  a  royal  chase  of  the 
kings  of  I^ombardT,  and  a  small  river,  whioh  axonsed  the  prediotioa» 
"penetrabiB  ad  uroem,"  (Cluver.  ItaL  Antiq.  torn.  L  p.  83--ft6«) 
VOL.  III.  18 
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dtately  led  the  Boman  and  Barbarian  infantjy  to  the  attack. 
The  skill  of  the  general,  and  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  sui^ 
mounted  every  obstacle.  In  the  evening  ^f  the  bloody  day, 
the  Goths  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle;  the  intrench- 
ments  of  their  camp  were  forced,  and  the  scene  of  rapine  acd 
slaughter  made  some  atonement  for  the  calamities  which  thev 
had  inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire.^  The  magnifi- 
cent spoils  of  Ck)rinth  and  Argos  enriched  the  veterans  of  the 
West ;  the  captive  wife  of  Alaric,  who  had  impatiently  claimed 
bis  promise  of  Roman  jewels  and  Patrician  handmaids,^<>  was 
reduced  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  insulting  foe ;  and  many 
thousand  prisoners,  released  from  the  Gothic  chains,  dis|>ersed 
through  the  provinces  of  Italy  the  praises  of  their  heroic 
deliverer.  The  triumph  of  Stilicho*' was  compared  by  the 
poet,  and  perhaps  by  the  public,  to  that  of  Marius ;  who,  in  tJie 
same  part  of  Italy,  had  encountered  and  destroyed  another 
army  of  Northern  Barbarians.  The  huge  bones,  and  the 
empty  helmets,  of  the  Cimbri  and  of  the  Goths,  would  easily 
be  confounded  by  succeeding  generations  ;  and  posterity 
might  erect  a  common  trophy  to  the  memory  of  the  two  most 
illustrious  generals,  who  had  vanquished,  on  the  same  mem- 
orable ground,  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome.^ 

The  eloquence  of  Claudian  ^  has  celebrated,  with  lavish 
applause,  the  victory  of  Pollentia,  one  of  the  most  glorious 

*^  OrofliuB  wishes,  in  doubtful  words,  to  insinuate  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans.  "  Pugnontes  vicimus,  victorcs  victi  sumus."  Prosper  (io 
Cfaron.)  makes  it  an  ^ual  and  bloody  battle,  but  the  Gothic  writers 
Caaaiodorua  (in  Chron.)  and  Jomandcs  (de  Reb.  Get.  c  29)  claim  a 
decisive  victory. 

^  Demens  Ausonidum  gemmata  monilia  matrum* 

Romanasque  alt&  famulaa  cervice  petebat. 

De  BelL  Get.  627. 

*^  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Get.  580—647)  and  Prudentius  (in  SymmKch. 
L  ii.  694 — 719)  celebrate,  without  ambiguity,  the  Roman  victory  of 
Pollentia.  They  are  poetical  and  party  writers ;  yet  some  cre<iiv  is 
due  to  the  most  suspicious  witnesses,  who  are  checked  by  the  recent 
notoriety  of  facts. 

^'  Claudian's  peroration  is  strong  and  elegant ;  but  the  Identity  of 
the  Clmbric  and  Gothic  fields  must  be  understood  (like  Virgil's  Phihp* 
pi,  Georsic  i.  490)  according  to  the  loose  geography  of  a  poet.  Vercelw 
and  Pollentia  are  sixty  mUes  from  each  other ;  and  the  latitude  ii 
■nil  greater,  if  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  in  the  wide  and  baxren  plain 
of  Verona,  (Maffei,  Verona  Illustrata,  P.  i.  p.  64--  %2.) 

**  Claudian  and  Prudentius  must  be  strictly  examined^  to  mdius 
the  figures,  and  extort  the  historic  scnite,  of  those  poets. 
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hys  m  the  life  of  his  patron ;  but  hit  reluctant  and  partial 
muse  bestows  more  genuine  praise  on  the  character  of  the 
Gothic  king.  His  name  is,  indeed,  branded  with  the  reproach* 
fui  epithets  of  pirate  and  robber,  to  which  the  conquerors  of 
every  age  are  so  jastly  entitled ;  but  the  poet  of  Stilicho  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Alaric  possessed  the  invincible 
temper  of  mind,  which  rises  superior  to  every  misfortune, 
and  derives  new  resources  from  adversity.  After  the  total 
defeat  of  his  infantry,  he  escaped,  or  rather  withdrew,  from 
the  field  of  battle,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry  entire 
and  unbroken.  Without  wasting  a  moment  to  lament  the 
irreparable  loss  of  so  many  brave  companions,  he  left  his 
victorious  enemy  to  bind  in  chains  the  captivo  images  of  a 
Godiic  king;^  and  boldly  resolved  to  break  through  the 
unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennine,  to  spread  desolation  over 
the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany,  and  to  conquer  or  die  before  the 
gates  of  Rome.  The  capital  was  saved  by  the  active  and 
incessant  diligence  of  Stilicho :  but  he  respected  the  despair 
of  his  enemy ;  and,  instead  of  committing  the  fate  of  the 
republic  to  the  chance  of  another  battle,  he  proposed  to 
purchase  the  absence  of  the  Barbarians.  The  spirit  of  Alaric 
would  have  rejected  such  terms,  the  permission  of  a  retreat, 
and  the  offer  of  a  pension,  with  contempt  and  indignation  ;  hut 
he  exercised  a  limited  and  precarious  authoritv  over  the  inde- 
pendent chieflains  who  had  raised  him,  for  t^ir  service,  above 
the  rank  of  his  equals ;  they  were  still  less  disposed  to  follow 
an  unsuccessful  general,  and  many  of  them  were  tempted  to 
consult  their  interest  by  a  private  negotiation  with  the  minister 
of  Honorius.  The  king  submitted  to  the  voice  of  his  people, 
ratified  the  treaty  with  &ie  empire  of  the  West,  and  repassed 
tlic  Po  with  the  remains  of  the  flourishing  army  which  he  had 
led  into  Italy.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  forces  still 
continued  to  attend  his  motions ;  and  Stilicho,  who  maintained 
a  secret  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Barbarian  chiefs, 
was  punctually  apprised  of  the  designs  that  were  formed  in 
die  camp  and  council  of  Alaric.  The  king  of  the  Goths, 
ambitious  to  signalize  his  retreat  by  some  splendid  achieve 

**  £t  gravant  en  airain  aes  fr^les  avantagea 

Be  mea  6tata  conquia  enchainer  lea  images, 
rhe  practice  of  e.xposing  in  triumph  the  images  of  kings  and  pmvinoea 
«ras  umiliar  to  the  Romana.    The  bust  of  Mithridates  himself  was 
twe'rc  feet  faig^i*  of  maas}   gold,  (Frcinshem.  Supplement.  livian 
3tn   47.) 
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ment,  had  vesolved  to  oocupy  the  important  city  of  V^tou^ 
which  commands  the  principal  passage  of  the  Rfaaetian  Alps  ; 
and,  directing  his  march  through  the  territories  of  those 
German  tribes,  whose  alliance  would  restore  his  exhausted 
strength,  to  invade,  on  the  side  of  the  Rhiue,  the  wealthy  and 
unsuspecting  provinces  of  Gaul.  Ignorant  of  the  treason 
which  had  already  betrayed  his  bold  and  judicious  enterprise, 
he  advanced  towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  already 
possessed  by  the  Imperial  troops;  where  he  was  exposed, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  to  a  general  attack  in  the  front,  on 
his  flanks,  and  in  the  rear.  In  this  bloody  action,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  walls  of  Verona,  the  loss  of  the  Goths  was 
not  less  heavy  than  that  which  they  had  sustained  in  th» 
defeat  of  PoUentia ;  and  their  valiant  king,  who  escaped  by 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  must  either  have  been  slain  or  made 
prisoner,  if  the  hasty  rashness  of  the  Alani  had  not  disap- 
pointed the  measures  of  the  Roman  general.  Alaric  secured 
the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  adjacent  rocks ;  and  prepared 
himself,  with  undaunted  resolution,  to  maintain  a  siege 
against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  invested  him 
on  all  sides.  But  he  could  not  oppose  the  destructive  progress 
of  hunger  and  disease ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  check 
the  continual  desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capricious  Barba- 
rians. In^  this  extremity  he  still  found  resources  in  his  own 
eourage,  or  in  the  moderation  of  his  adversary;  and  the 
vaUeat  of  the  Gothic  king  was  considered  as  the  deliverance 
of  Italy .^1  Yet  the  people,  and  even  the  clergy,  incapable 
of  forming  any  mtional  judgment  of  the  business  of  peace 
and  war,  presumed  to  arraign  the  policy  of  Stilicho,  who  so 
often  vanquished,  so  often  surrounded,  and  so  often  dismissed 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  republic.  The  first  moment 
of  the  public  safety  is  devoted  to  gratitude  and  joy ;  but  the 
second  is  diligently  occupied  by  envy  and  calumny .^^ 

The  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  astonished  by  the  approach 
of  Alaric :  and  the  diligence  with  which  they  labored  to 
restore  the  walls  of  the  capital,  confessed  their  own  fears,  and 
the  decline  of  the  empire.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Barbae 
rians,  Honorius  was  directed  to  accept  the  dutiful  invitation. 

**  The  Getic  war,  sad  the  sixth  oonsulBhip  of  Honoriaa,  obsemdy 
eonnect  ths  evento  of  Alaric's  retreat  and  loaaea. 
.   ^  Taceo  de  Alarico  .  .  .  aepe  victo,  siepe  conduso,  aemperque  di« 
miaao.    Oroaius,  L  viL  c.  37,  p.  667.     Claudian  (tL  Gona.  Hon.  9W) 
drops  the  curtain  with  a  fine  image. 
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of  thfr  noiata,  and  to  »lobiat»t  in  Uw  Imperial  eity,  th« 
■uapiciottft  aera  cf  the  G>thic  victoiy,  and  of  his  sixUi  consuU 
Ahip.^  The  suburbs  and  the  streets,  from  the  Milvian  bridgsi 
to  the  Palatine  mount,  were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who. 
in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  had  only  thrice  been 
honored  with  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  While  their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  chariot  where  Stiiicho  was  deservedly 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal  pupil,  they  applauded  the  pomp 
of  a  triumph,  which  was  not  stained,  like  that  of  Constantine, 
or  of  Theodosius,  with  civil  blood.  The  procession  passed 
under  a  lofty  arch,  which  had  been  purposely  erected  :  but 
in  less  than  seven  years,  the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome 
might  read,  if  they  were  able  to  read,  the  superb  inscription 
of  that  monument,  which  attested  the  total  defeat  and  destruc* 
don  of  their  nation.^  The  emperor  resided  several  months  in 
the  capital,  and  every  part  of  his  behavior  was  regulated  with 
care  to  conciliate  the  affdction  of  ^  clergy,  the  senate,  and 
the  people  of  Rome.  The  clergy  was  edified  by  his  frequen« 
visits  and  liberal  gifts  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles.  The 
senate,  who,  in  the  triumphal  procession,  had  been  excused 
from  the  humUiating  cererocmy  of  preceding  on  foot  the  Impe- 
rial chariot,  was  treated  with  the  decent  reverence  which  Stii- 
icho always  affected  for  that  assembly.  The  people  was 
repeatedly  gratified  by  the  attention  and  courtesy  of  Honorius 
m  the  public  games,  which  were  celebrated  on  that  occasion 
with  a  iftagnificence  not  unworthy. of  the  spectator.  As  soon 
as  the  appointed  number  of  chariot-races  was  concluded,  the 
decoration  of  the  Circus  was  suddenly  changed ;  the  hunting 
of  wild  beasts  afibrded  a  various  and  splendid  entertainment ; 
sod  the  chase  was  succeeded  by  a  military  dance,  which  seems, 
in  the  lively  description  of  Claudian,  to  pres^it  the  image  of  a 
modem  tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladi- 
atofi^  polluted,  ibr  the  hist  time,  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome. 

**  The  remainder  of  Claudian's  poem  on  the  sixth  consuUhip  of 
Honoriiu,  oeecribefl  the  journey,  the  triumph,  and  the  games,  (330 — 
660.) 

**  See  the  mscripHon  ux  Mascou's  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
▼lit  12.  The  words  are  positive  and  indiscreet :  Oetarum  nationeir> 
b  onuie  sevum  domitam,  &c. 

**  On  the  oarioufl,  though  horrid,  subiect  of  the  gladiaton,  oonaiiii 
Jie  two  books  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Lipsius,  who  as  an  afttiquarian,  is 
Inolined  tc  ezc  use  the  practice  of  anH^itityt  (torn.  iiL  p.  48S — 646.) 
18* 
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Tlie  f&rat  Christian  emperor  may  claim  the  honor  of  the  fine 
edict  which  condemned  the  art  and  amusement  of  shedding 
human  hlood ;  ^  but  this  benevolent  law  expressed  the  wis  tea 
of  the  prince,  without  reforming  an  inveterate  abuse,  which 
degraded  a  civilized  nation  below  the  condition  of  savage 
cannibals.  Several  hundred,  perhaps  several  thousand,  victims 
were  annually  slaughtered  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire , 
and  the  month  of  December,  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
combats  of  gladiators,  still  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Romao 
people  a  grateful  spectacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidst  the 
general  joy  of  the  victory  of  Pollentia,  a  Christian  poet  exhort- 
ed  the  emperor  to  extirpate,  by  his  authority,  the  horrid  custom 
which  had  so  long  resisted  the  voice  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion.^^  The  pathetic  representations  of  Prudentius  were  less 
effectual  than  the  generous  boldness  of  Telemachus,  an  Asiatic 
monk,  whose  death  was  more  useful  to  mankind  than  his  life.^ 
The  Romans  were  provoked  by  tie  interruption  of  their 
pleasures ;  and  the  rash  monk,  who  had  descended  into  the 
arena  to  separate  the  gladiators,  was  overwhelmed  under  a 
shower  of  stones.  But  the  madness  of  the  people  soon  sub- 
sided ;  they  respected  the  memory  of  Telemachus,  who  had 
deserved  the  honors  of  martyrdom  ;  and  they  submitted,  with- 
out a  murmur,  to  the  laws  of  Honorius,  which  abolished  for- 
ever the  human  sacrifices  of  the  amphitheatre.*  The  citizens, 
who  adhered  to  the  manners  of  their  ancestors,  might  perhaps 

^  Cod.  Tbeodos.  L  xr.  tit  xii.  leg.  i.  The  Commentary  of  Gode- 
froy  aflTords  large  materials  (torn.  v.  p.  896)  for  the  history  of  gladia- 
tors. 

'7  Bee  the  peroration  of  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  1.  ii.  1121^1181) 
who  had  doubtless  read  the  eloquent  invective  of  Lactantius,  (Divin. 
Institut.  1.  vi.  c.  20.)  The  Christian  apologists  have  not  spared  these 
bloody  games,  which  were  introduced  in  the  religious  festivals  of 
Paganism. 

^  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c  26.  I  wish  to  believe  tlie  story  of  St  Telema- 
•shuB.  Yet  no  church  has  been  dedicated,  no  altar  has  been  erected,  to 
tlie  only  monk  who  died  a  mart3T  in  tlie  cause  of  humanity. 


*  Mnlleff  in  his  Talaable  Treatise,  de  Genlo.  moribns  et  luxu  sevi  Theo- 
dosiani,  is  disposed  to  question  the  efiect  produced  by  the  heroic,  or  ratiier 
iHintly,  death  of  Telemiichns.  No  prohibitorj'  law  of  Honorius  is  to  be 
found'  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  only  the  old  and  imperfeot  edict  of  Coo- 
stantine.  But  Muller  has  produced  no  evidence  or  Hilnsion  to  gladiatorial 
shows  after  this  period.  The  combats  with  wild  beasts  certainly  lasted  ti!t 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire;  but  the  gladiatorial  combaU  ceased  aitHc 
»y  common  consent,  or  by  Imperial  edict.—  M. 
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rariouate  that  the  last  remains  of  a  martial  spirit  were  preserved 
ia  this  school  of  fortitude,  which  accustomed  the  Romans  lO 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  to  the  contempt  of  death ;  a  vain  and 
cruel  prejudice,  so  nobly  confuted  by  the  valor  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  of  modern  Europe  1  ^ 

The  recent  danger,  to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had 
been  exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of  Milan,  urged  him 
to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fortress  of  Italy,  where 
be  might  securely  remain,  while  the  open  country  was  cov* 
ered  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians.    On  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  most  southern  of  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  Po,  the  Thessalians  had  founded  the  ancient 
colony  of  Ravenna,^^  which  they  afterwards  resigned  to  the 
natives  of  Umbria.     Augustus,  who  had  observed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  place,  prepared,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  old  town,  a  capacious  harbor,  for  the  reception  of 
two  hundred  and  fifly  ships  of  war.     This  naval  establish- 
ment, which  included  the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  bar- 
racks of  the  troops,  and  the  houses  of  the  artificers,  derived 
Its  origin  and  name  from  the  permanent  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet ;  the  intermediate  space  was  soon  filled  with  buildings 
and  inhabitants,  and  the  three  extensive  and  populous  quar- 
ters of  Ravenna  gradually  contributed  to  form  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Italy.     The  principal  canal  of  Augustus 
poured  a  copious  stream  of  the  waters  of  the  Po  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  the  same 
waters  were  introduced  into  the  profound  ditches  that  encom- 
passed the  walls ;  they  were  distributed,  by  a  thousand  sub- 
ordinate canals,  into  every  part  of  the  city,  which  they  divided 
into  a  variety  of  small  islands  ;  the  communication  was  main- 
tained only  by  the  use  of  boats  and  bridges  ;  and  the  houses 

**  Crudele  gladiatonim  spectaculum  et  inhumanum  rumnuUU  videri 
■olet,  et  hand  »cio  an  ita  sit,  ut  nunc  fit.  CHcero  Tusculan.  ii.  17.  He 
£ttntiy  censures  the  abusef  and  wannly  defends  the  use,  of  these  sports ; 
nculis  nulla  poterat  esse  fortior  contra  dolorem  et  nuirtem  disdplina. 


,cdit. 

Bcrkel,)  Claudianf  (in  yi.  Cons.  Honor.  494,  &c.,)  Sidonius  ApoUina- 
rU,  (L  L  epist.  6,  8»)  Jomandes,  (de  Keb.  Get.  o.  29,)  Piocopius,  (de 
Bell.  OotMc.  1.  L  c.  L  p.  309,  edit.  Louvre,)  and  (Auverius,  (Ital. 
Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  301—307.)  Yet  I  stiU  want  a  local  antiquarian,  and 
s  good  topogr4>hical  map. 
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of  B%?«iiiMi,  wKose  appearance  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
Vemce,  were  raised  on  the  foundation  of  wooden  pitea.  The 
adjacent  country,  to  the  distance  of  many  miles,  was  a  deep 
and  impassable  morass ;  and  the  artificial  causeway,  which 
connected  Ravenna  with  the  continent,  might  be  easily 
guarded,  or  destroyed,  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army. 
These  morasses  were  interspersc^d,  however,  with  vineyards  : 
and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by  four  or  five  crops,  the 
town  enjoyed  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  wine  than  of  fresh 
water.^^  The  air,  instead  of  receiving  the  sickly,  and  almost 
pestilential,  exhalations  of  low  and  marshy  grounds,  was  dis* 
tinguished,  like  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria,  as  uncom- 
monly pure  and  salubrious ;  and  this  singular  advantage  was 
ascribed  to  the  regular  tides  of  the  Adriatic,  which  swept  the 
canals,  interrupted  the  unwholesome  stagnation  of  the  waters, 
and  floated,  every  day,  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  country 
into  the  heart  of  Ravenna.  The  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea 
has  left  the  modem  city  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
Adriatic ;  and  as  early  as  the  iiflh  or  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  sora,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleas* 
ant  orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  gronad 
where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.^  Even  this 
alteration  contributed  to  increase  the  natural  strength  of 
the  place ;  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  was  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  against  the  large  ships  of  the  enemy.  This 
advantageous  situation  was  fortified  by  art  and  labor ;  and  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  the  emperor  of  the  West,  anx* 
ious  only  for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  con- 
finement of  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna.  The  example 
of  Honorius  was  imitated  by  his  feeble  successors,  the  Gothic 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  Exarchs,  who  occupied  the  throne 
and  palace  of  the  emperors ;  and  till  the  middle  of  the  eighth 

^  Martial  (Epigram  iii.  66,  57)  plays  on  the  trick  of  the  knave,  who 
had  sold  him  wine  instead  of  water ;  but  he  seriously  declares,  ^at  a 
cistern  at  Ravenna  is  more  valuable  than  a  vineyard.  Sidonius  com- 
plains that  the  town  is  destitute  of  fountains  and  aqueducts ;  an^ 
ranks  the  want  of  fresh  water  among  the  local  evils,  such  as  ths 
eroaking  of  frogs,  the  stinging  of  gnats,  &c. 

"  The  £Eihle  of  Theodore  and  Honoris,  which  Dryden  has  so  admi* 
rably  transplanted  from  Boccaccio,  (Oiomata  ui.  noveU.  viii.,)  was  act* 
id  in  the  wood  of  ChioMt,  a  corrupt  word  from  Clatsut  the  naval  st*- 
tinn,  vhicb,  with  the  intermediate  road,  or  suburb,  the  Via  Gcssns, 
ooiisUtuted  the  triple  city  of  Ravenna. 
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taMny,  Ravenna  wan  conaldered  m  tlie  seat  of  govenunrat, 
«ad  the  capital  of  Italy  .^^ 

The  fean  of  HonoriuB  w«re  not  without  fbandation,  ikm 
wore  his  precautions  without  effect.  White  Italy  mjeioed  i« 
hf»  deiivemnce  from  the  Goto,  li  farioiK  tempest  was  ex» 
cite^l  among  the  wtionB  of  Geniiaiiy,  who  yielded  to  the  irre 
sislible  impulse  that  appean  to  have  been  gntdualty  commu* 
nicaled  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  contineot  of  Asia. 
The  Chineee  annals,  as  they  have  been  imerpreted  by  the 
learned  indoslay  of  the  pi^esent  age,  may  be  usefully  applied 
10  reveal  the  secret  and  remote  causes  of  the  fall  of  ^ 
Boman  empire.  The  extensive  territory  to  the  north  of  the 
great  wall  was  possessed,  after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  tlie 
victorious  ^enpi,  who  were  sometimes  broken  into  independ* 
ent  tribes,  and  sometimes  reunited  under  a  supreme  chief; 
till  at  length,  styling  themselves  Topa^  or  masters  of  the  earth, 
they  acquired  a  more  solid  consistence,  and  a  more  formida- 
Me  power.  The  Topa  soon  compelled  the  pastoral  nations 
of  die  eastern  desert  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  their 
arms ;  they  invaded  China  in  a  period  of  weakness  and  intes- 
tine discord ;  and  these  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws 
and  manners  of  the  vanquished  people,  founded  an  Imperial 
dynasty,  which  reigned  near  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
over  the  northern  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  gener- 
ations before  they  ascended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the 
Topa  princes  had  enlisted  in  his  cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Moko,  renowned  for  .his  valor,  but  who  was  tempted,  by 
the  fear  of  punishment,  to  desert  his  standard,  and  to  Tange 
the  desert  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  followers.  This  gang 
of  robbeiB  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a  camp,  a  tribe,  a  numer- 
ous people,  distinguished  by  tiie  appellation  of  Creougen ;  and 
their  hereditary  chieftains,  the  posterity  of  Moko  the  slave, 
assumed  their  mnk  among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The 
youth  of  Toulun,  the  greatest  of  his.  descendants,  was  exer- 
cised by  those  misfortunes  which  are  the  school  of  heroes. 
He  bravely  struggled  with  adversity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke 
of  the  Topa,  and  became  the  legislator  of  his  natioif,  and  the 
conqueror  oi  Tartary.  His  troops  were  distributed  into  regular 
bands  of  a  hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men ;  cowards  were 


*  From  the  year  404,  the  dates  of  the  Theodosiaii  Corle  becon 
Mtetarv  «t  OonatantiBople  and  Ravenna.  See  GKxlef^  s  Omm^ 
tff  of  the  LawB»  torn.  i.  p.  ezlviii.,  ftc 
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jtoned  to  death ;  the  mo8t  splendid  honors  were  proposed  mm 
the  reward  of  valor ;  and  Toulun,  who  had  knowledge  encNigfa 
to  despise  the  learning  of  China,  adopted  only  such  arts  and 
institutions  as  were  favorable  to  the  roilitarj  spirit  of  his  gov- 
ernment. His  tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  season 
to  a  more  southern  latitude,  were  pitched,  during  the  summert 
on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquests  stretcliod 
from  Corea  far  beyond  the  Biver  Irtish.  He  vanquished,  in 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  nation  of  the 
Huns;  and  the  new  title  of  Khan  or  Oo^on,  expressed  the 
fame  and  power  which  he  derived  from  this  memorable  vi^ 
tory.«* 

The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  concealed, 
as  it  passes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula,  through  the  dark 
interval  which  separates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Chinese, 
and  of  the  Roman,  geography.  Yet  the  temper  of  the  Bar* 
bariaus,  and  the  experience  of  successive  emigrations,  suffi- 
ciently declare,  tliat  the  Huns,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Geougen,  soon  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  an 
insulting  victoa  The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were 
already  occupied  by  their  kindred  tribes:  and  their  hasty 
flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich  and  level  plains, 
through  which  the  Vistula  gently  flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  North  must  again  have  been  alarmed,  and  agitated,  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Huns ;  *  and  the  nations  who  retreated 
before  them  must  have  pressed  with  incumbent  weight  on 
the  confines  of  Germany.^  The  inhabitants  of  those  regions, 
which  the  ancients  have  assigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Burgundians,  might  embrace  the  resolution  of  aban- 
doning to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morasses; 
or  at  least  of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers  on  the 

^  See  M.  de  Guignei,  Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  179^189,  torn.  iL 
p.  296,  884^388. 

^  Frocopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  L  c.  iii.  p.  182)  bag  obseryed  an 
emigratiop  from  the  Palus  Mseotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which 
he  ascribes  to  famine.  But  his  views  of  ancient  history  are  strangely 
darkened  by  ignorance  and  error. 


*  There  is  no  authority  which  connects  this  inroad  of  the  Teutonic  tnhfii 
with  the  movements  of  the  Huns.  The  Huns  can  hardlv  have  reached  the 
tliores  of  the  Baltic,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of  tne  forces  of  Rada* 
gaisus,  particuhirly  the  Vandals,  had  lorg  occupied  a  more  southen 
position.— M. 
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fffoviDces  of  tkh  Roman  empire.^^  About  four  yean  afler 
-ttie  victorious  Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  of  Kbem  of  the 
Oeougen,  another  Barbarian,  the  haughty  Rhodogast,  or  Rada- 
gaisus,^  marched  from  the  northern  extremities  of  Grermany 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  West  The  Vandals,  the 
^uevi,  and  the  Burgundians,  formed  the  strength  of  this 
mighty  host;  but  the  Alani,  who  had  found  a  hospitable 
reception  in  their  new  seats,  added  their  active  cavalry  to 
the  heavy  infantry  of  the  Crermans ;  and  the  Gothic  adven- 
turers crowded  so  eagerly  to  the  standard  of  Radagaisus,  that, 
by  some  historians,  he  has  been  styled  the  King  of  the  Goths. 
Twelve  thousand  warriors,  distinguished  above  the  vulgar  by 
their  noble  birth,  or  their  valiant  deeds,  glittered  in  the  von ;  ^^ 
and  the  whole  multitude,  which  was  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  fighting  men,  might  be  increased,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  women,  of  ciuJdren,  and  of  slaves,  to  the  amount  of 
four  hundred  thousand  persons.  This  formidable  emigration 
issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  poured 


*  Zorimns  (L  v.  p.  331)  iises  the  general  description  o^  the  nations 
beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Their  situation,  and  consequentlv 
&eir  names,  are  manifestly  shown,  even  in  the  various  epithets  which 
each  ancient  writer  may  have  casually  added. 

^  The  name  of  Rhadagast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obo- 
trites,  (in  Mecklenburg.)  A  hero  might  naturally  assiune  the  appel- 
lation of  his  tutelar  god ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Barbarians 
should  worship  an  unsuccea^ul  hero.  See  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the 
Germans,  vui.  14.* 

^  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p.  180,  uses  the  Greek  word 
^OTrriftutoi ;  which  does  not  convey  any  precise  idea.t  I  suspect  that 
they  were  the  princes  and  nobles  with  their  faithful  companions ;  the 
knights  with  their  squires,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  some  cen- 
turies afterwards. 

*  The  god  of  war  and  of  hospitality  with  the  Vends  ai«d  nil  the  Solaro- 
ttian  races  of  Oermany  bore  the  name  of  Radegast,  apparently  the  same 
with  Rhadagaisas.    His  principal  temple  was  at  Rhetra  in  Mecklenbure. 

-  It  was  adorned  with  great  magnificence.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  or 
^Id.  St  Martin,  v.  io5.  A  Ftatae  of  RadejpMt,  of  much  coarser  mate- 
riab,  and  of  the  rudest  workmanship,  was  discovered  between  1700  and 
1770,  with  those  of  other  Wendish  deities,  on  the  supposed  site  of  Rhetra. 
The  names  of  the  gods  were  cut  upon  them  in  Runic  characters.  See  the 
rery  curious  Tolume  on  these  antiquities  —  Die  Gottesdienstliche  Alter* 
tnmner  der  Obotriter  —  bv  Masch  and  Wo^en.    Berlin,  1771.  —  M. 

f  *OnTi/tdrot  is  merely  tne  Latin  translation  of  the  word  nc^aXaidmi.  It 
U  not  quite  clear  whether  Gibbon  derived  his  expression,  "glittered  in 
the  van/*  from  translating  the  ^vord  "  leaders."  — M. 
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tank  tne  myriadt  of  the  Cimbn  aoid  Teutnet,  «»  ^mmatki 
Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vifor  of  the  lepoblic.  AAer  the  ^»- 
panure  of  thoae  Barbanans,  their  native  couaitry,  which  was 
markea  by  the  vestiges  of  their  greatness,  long  mnpana,  and 
tfiganoe  moles,^  remained,  duriag  some  ages,  a  Test  mod 
dreary  solitude ;  till  Ihe  human  species  was  renewed  by  the 
oowers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  in- 
flux Of  new  mhabitants.  The  nations  who  now  usurp  an 
extent  of  iaad  which  they  are  unable  to  cultivate,  weald  eoon 
be  aasisted  by  the  industnottB  poverty  of  their  ne^hbora,  if 
the  geverament  of  Euxope  did  not  protect  the  claims  of  do- 
minion ana  property. 

The  correspondence  of  nations  was,  in  that  age,  so  imper- 
fect ana  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the  North  might 
eouape  me  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Bavenna ;  till  the  dark 
cioud,  wnich  was  collected  alcmg  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  bum 
in  tacMidei  upon  the  bwiks  of  the  Upper  Danube.  'Hie  em- 
perof  of  me  West,  if  his  ministers  disturbed  his  amusementb 
by  this  news  of  the  impending  danger,  was  satisfied  with  being 
tlie  occasion,  and  the  spectator,  of  the  war.'^^  The  safetv  of 
Borne  was  intrusted  to  the  counsels,  and  the  sword,  of  otili- 
cho ;  boi  such  was  the  feeble  and  exhausted  state  of  the  em- 
pire, thai  It  was  impossible  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the 
Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  the  invauon  of 
the  Germans.''^  The  hopes  of  the  vigilant  minister  of  Hono- 
rius  were  confined  to  the  defence  of  Italy.  He  once  more 
abandoned  the  provinces,  recalled  the  troops,  pressed  the  new 
levies,  which  were  rigorously  exacted,  and  puaillanimoualy 
elttdad ;  employed  tlie  moat  efficacious  means  to  arrest,  or 
allure,  the  deserters ;  and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  enlist^    By 

**  Tacit,  de  Moribiis  Germanoruxn,  c.  37. 

»  Ci^jus  a^di 

Spectator  vel  cauaa  fdi, 

(Claudian,  yi.  Cona.  Hon.  4JI9.) 
la  the  modest  language  of  Honoriua,  in  ipeaking  of  the  GeUiio  wbe^ 
which  he  had  seen  aomewhst  nearer. 

'*  ZoflimuB  (L  ▼.  p.  831)  traHsporta  the  war,  and  the  victerjr  of  Stili- 
cho,  beyond  the  Danube.  A  strange  error,  which  is  awkwardly  aad 
imperfectly  cured^  by  reading  *^Qtbt  for  *IinQor,  (Tillemont,  WtL.  dM 
Emp.  tom.  Y.  p.  807.)  In  c^od  policy,  we  must  use  the  aerrioe  of 
2«osunuB,  without  eateeming  or  trusting  him. 

^  CodsK  TTheodoa.  X  vii.  tit.  aiii.  te.  16.  Xha  date  <i  4hM  .av 
(k.  D.  406,  M«y  19)  ««tiafies  me,  as  it  had  done  <^d«ftoy,  (Unu  B 
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efforts  he  painfully  collected,  from  the  subjects  of  a 
^reat  empire,  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  which- 
m  the  days  of  Scipio  or  CamiUus,  would  have  been  instantly 
famished  by  the  free  citizens  of  the  territory  of  Rome.^' 
Hie  thirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  reenforced  by  a  large  body 
of  Barbarian  auxiliaries ;  the  faithful  Alani  were  personally 
attached  to  his  service ;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Groths, 
who  marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes,  Hul- 
diQ  and  Sams,  were  animated  by  interest  and  resentment  to 
cyppose  the  ambition  of  Radagaisus.  The  king  of  the  con- 
federate Germans  passed,  wiSiout  resistance,  the  Alps,  the 
Po,  and  the  Apennine  ;  leaving  on  one  hand  the  inaccessible 
palace  of  Honorius,  securely  buried  among  the  marshes  of 
Kavenna ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seems 
to  have  avoided  a  decisive  battle,  till  he  had  assembled  his 
distant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  siege  of  Florence,^^  by  Radagaisus,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that  celebrated  repub- 
lic ;  whose  firmness  checked  and  delayed  the  unskilful  fury 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  senate  and  people  trembled  at  their 
approach  within  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  Rome  ;  and 
anxiously  compared  the  danger  which  they  had  escaped,  with 
the  new  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier,  the  leader  of  a  disciplined  army  ;  who 
tmderstood  the  laws  of  war,  who  respected  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  and  who  had  familiarly  conversed  with  the  subjects 
of  the  empire  in  the  same  camps,  and  the  same  churches. 
Tie  savage  Radagedsus  was  a  stranger  to  the  mfUiners,  the 


1^  S87»)  of  the  true  year  of  the  invaeton  of  RadagalBus.  Tillemoiit« 
ragii  and  Mnntori,  prefer  the  preceding  year ;  but  they  are  bound* 
by  eertain  obligations  of  civility  and  respect,  to  St.  Paulinna  of  Nola. 

^  Soon  after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Oanla,  the  senate,  on  a 
mdden  emersency,  armed  ten  legions,  3000  horse,  and  42,000  loiot ;  a 
fiBRS  wMehtne  eitv  could  not  have  sent  forth  undJer  Augustus,  (Livr* 
vfL  300  This  declaration  may  puzile  an  antiquary,  but  it  is  cleaily 
aniLdiied  by  Montesquieu. 

^  Haohiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  philosopher,  the  origin  of 
nomoe,  which  inaensiblv  descended,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  from 
tiie  rock  of  PtesuUe  to  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  (Istoria  Fiorentina, 
tooL  L  L  ii  p.  36.  Londra,  1747.)  The  triumvirs  sent  a  colony  tc 
fkieiioe^  which,  under  Tiberixis,  (Tacit.  Annal.  L  79,)  deserved  the 
tepatasion  and  name  of  a  JlourWUng  city.  See  CI  aver.  Ital.  AntSq. 
>  la  p.  6e7,  ftc. 
VOL.  itf.  19 
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religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilized  natiom  of  the 
Bouth.  The  fierceness  of  his  temper  was  exaspeiatr^  hw 
cruel  superstition;  and  it  was  universally  believed,  that  he 
had  bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  vow,  to  reduce  the  city  inta 
a  heap  of  stones  and  ashes,  and  to  sacrifice  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Roman  senators  on  the  altars  of  those  gods  who 
were  appeased  by  human  blood.  The  public  danger,  which 
should  have  reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the 
incurable  madness  of  religious  faction.  The  oppressed  vo- 
taries of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  respected,  in  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Rome,  th^  character  of  a  devout  Pagan ;  loudly 
declared,  that  they  were  more  apprehensive  of  the  sacrifices, 
than  of  the  arms,  of  Radagaisus ;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the 
calamities  of  their  country,  which  condemned  the  faith  of 
their  Christian  adversaries.''^^* 

Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  faint- 
ing  courage  of  the  citizens  was  supported  only  by  the  authority 
of  St  Ambrose ;  who  had  communicated,  in  a  dream,  the 
promise  of  a  speedy  deliverance.'''^  On  a  sudden,  they  beheld, 
from  their  walls,  the  banners  of  Stilicho,  who  advanced,  with 
his  united  force,  to  the  relief  of  the  faithful  city ;  and  who 
soon  marked  that  fatal  spot  for  the  grave  of  the  Barbarian 
host  The  apparent  contradictions  of  those  writers  who  vari- 
ously relate  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  may  be  reconcifed, 
without  offering  much  violence  to  their  respective  testimonies. 
Orosius  and  Augustin,  who  were  intimately  connected  by 
friendship  and  religion,  ascribe  this  miraculous  victory  to  the 
providence  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  valor  of  man.'"     They 

'^  Yet  the  Jupiter  of  RadagaisuB,  who  worshipped  Thor  and 
Woden,  was  ver^  different  from  the  Olympic  or  Ci^itoline  Jove. 
The  accommodatmg  temper  of  Polytheism  ndght  unite  thoae  vaxioiis 
and  remote  deities ;  but  the  genuine  Romaha  abhorred  the  human 
aaerifioes  of  Gaul  and  Germany. 

**  PaulinuB  (in  Vit  Ambroa.  c.  50)  relates  this  st;>ry,  which  ha 
received  from  the  mouth  of  Pansophia  herself  a  religious  DUrtron  oi 
Florence.  Yet  the  archbishop  soon  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  ia 
the  business  of  the  world,  and  never  became  a  p<n>ulnr  saint. 

^  Augustin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  23.  Orosius,  L  vii.  c.  379  P-  6^7 — 
571.    The  two  friends  wrote  in  Africa,  ten  or  twelTe  yeaia  loter  ths 


.  *  Gibbon  has  rather  toftened  the  language  of  Augustine  ad  to  tills 
ithraatened  insorrection  of  the  Pagans,  in  order  to  restore  the  prohibited 
ritaa  and'ceretnonies  of  Paganism ;  and  their  treasonable  hopes  that  llie 
luoceas  of  Radagaisus  would  be  the  triumph  of  iddatrj.  ^ 
^engnoi,ii.  36. —  M. 
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•Uicily  exclude  every  idea  of  chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed 

mud  poeitively  aitirm,  that  the  Romans,  whose  camp  was  the 

•cene  of  plenty  and  idleness,  enjoyed  the  distress  of  the  Bar^ 

barians,  slowly  expiring  on  the  ^arp  and  barren  ridge  of  the 

lulls  of  FsBsulfe,  which   rise   above   the  city  of  Florence. 

Their  extravagant  assertion  that  not  a  single  soldier  of  the 

Christian  army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may  be  dis- 

missed  with  silent  contempt ;  but  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of 

Augustin  and  Oroeius  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  war, 

and  the  character  of  Stilicho.     Conscious  that  he  commanded 

the  last  army  of  the  republic,  his  prudence  would  not  expose 

it«  in  the  open  field,  to  the  headstrong  fury  of  the  Germans. 

The  method  of  surrounding  the  enemy  with  strong  lines  of 

circumvollation,  which  he   had  twice  employed  against  the 

Gothic  king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more 

considerable  effect     Th'*  examples  of  Cssar  must  have  been 

familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors ;  and  the 

fortifications  of  Dyrrachium,  which  connected   twenty-four 

castles,  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  fifteen  miles, 

afforded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which  might  confine, 

and  starve,  the  most  numerous  host  of  Barbarians.^^     The 

Roman  troops  had  less  degenerated  from  the  industry,  than 

from  the   valor,  of  their  ancestors;  and  if  the  servile  and 

laborious  work  offended  the  pride  of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany 

30uld   supply  many  thousand   peasants,  who  would   labor, 

though,  perhaps,  they  would  not  fight,  for  the  salvation  of 

their  native  country.    The   imprisoned   multitude  of  horses 

%ad  men^^  was  gradually  destroyed,  by  famine  rather  than  by 

?ibu>ry ;  and  their  authority  is  implioitlyfollowed  by  isiaora  ui  ot»- 
fiUe,  (in  Chron.  p.  713»  edit.  Grot.)    Sow  many  interesting  £uti 
might  Oroaius  have  inserted  in  the  vacant  space  which  is  devoted  to 
|)ioas  nonsense ! 
*         Frangontnr  mont^  plamimque  per  ardna  Cesar 

Dacit  opus :  pandit  foosas,  turritaque  sunimis 

Disponit  casteila  jugis,  magnoque  necessA 

Ampiexus  fines,  saltus,  memorosaque  tesqua 

Etnlvas,  vartAque  feras  indagine  daudit. 
f et  the  aimplicitj  of  truth  (Csesar,  de  BelL  Civ.  iiL  44)  is  fSu:  greater 
than  the  amplifications  of  Lucan,  (Fharsal.  L  vL  29 — 63.) 

^  The  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,  **  in  arido  et  aspero  mentis 
logo; "  *'m  unum  ac  parvum  verticem,"  are  not  very  suitable  to  the 
tncampment  of  a  great  army.  But  Faesuls,  only  three  miles  from 
Florence,  might  afford  roace  for  the  head-quarters  of  Radagaisus,  and 
mwld  oe  camprehAnded  within  the  circuit  of  the  Boman  lines* 
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tho  Bword ;  but  the  Romans  were  exposed,  during  the  progress 
of  such  an  extensive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an  impa* 
tient  enemy.  The  despair  of  the  hungry  Barbarians  would  pre- 
cipitate them  against  the  fortifications  of  Stilicho ;  the  genera- 
might  sometimes  indulge  the  ardor  of  his  brave  auxiliaries, 
who  eagerly  pressed  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Germans; 
and  these  various  incidents  might  produce  the  sharp  and 
bloody  conflicts  which  dignify  the  narrative  of  Zosimua,  and 
the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus.^  A  seasonable 
supply  of  men  and  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the 
walls  of  Florence,  and  the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was 
in  its  turn  besieged.  The  proud  monarch  of  so  many  warlike 
nations,  af\er  the  loss  of  his  bravest  warriors,  was  reduced  to 
confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitulation,  or  in  the  clemency 
of  Stilicho.^^  But  the  death  of  the  royal  captive,  who  was 
ignominiously  beheaded,  disgraced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and 
of  Christianity;  and  the  short  delay  of  his  execution  was 
sufRcient  to  brand  the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and 
deliberate  cruelty.^  The  famished  Germans,  who  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  auxiliaries,  were  sold  as  slaves,  at  the  con- 
temptible price  of  as  many  single  pieces  of  gold ;  but  the 
dilTerence  of  food  and  climate  swept  away  great  numbers  of 

^  See  Zosixnus,  1.  v.  p.  331,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and 
MarcelUnuB. 

*i  OlympiodoroB  (apud  Photium,  p.  180)  uses  an  expression  (n^o- 
oj/iaf^iaoTo)  which  would  denote  a  strict  and  friendly  aUiance^  and 
render  StiUcho  stiU  more  criminal.  The  paulisper  detentos,  deinde 
Interfectus,  of  Oroaius,  is  sufficiently  odious.* 

**  Orosius,  piously  inhuman,  sacxiflces  the  king  and  P^pl'S*  Agag 
and  the  Amalekites,  without  a  symptom  of  compassion.  The  bloodv 
aetor  Lb  less  detestable  than  the  cooC  unfeeling  historian,  f 


*  Gibbon,  by  translating  this  passage  of  Olympiodorus,  as  if  it  had  1 
aood  Greek,  has  probably  fallen  into  an  error ;  oS(  KaramXt^joat  ZriXixm 
foioyahov  irpovriratptaaTc.  The  natural  order  of  the  words  is  as  Oiboon 
translates  it ;  but  nootmrai^carot  it  is  almost  clear,  refers  to  the  Oothie 
chiefs,  "  whom  StiUcno,  after  be  had  defeated  Radagaisus,  attached  to  his 
army.  '  So  in  the  yersion  corrected  by  Classen  for  Niebuhr's  edition  of 
the  DTsantines,  p.  460.  —  M. 

t  donsidering  the  tow,  which  he  was  universally  believed  to  have  made, 
to  destroy  Rome,  and  to  sacrifice  the  senators  on  the  altars,  and  that  he 
is  said  to  have  immolated  his  prisoners  to  his  gods,  the  execution  of  Rada- 
gaisus, if,  as  it  appears,  he  was  taken  in  arms,  cannot  deserre  Gibbon's 
severe  condemnation.  Mr.  Herbert  (notes  to  his  poem  of  Attila,  p.  317) 
mstly  observes,  that  **  Stilicho  had  probably  authority  for  hanging  faim  ob 
the  first  tree.*'  Marcellinus,  adds  Mr.  Herbert,  attrilutcs  the 
to  the  Gothic  chiefs,  Huldin  and  Sarus.  —  M. 
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dioeo  unhappy  strangers ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  the  in* 
human  purchasers,  instead  of  reaping  the  fruits  aC  their  hibor, 
were  soon  obliged  to  provide  the  expense  of  their  interment 
Stilicho  informed  the  emperor  and  the  senate  of  his  success , 
and  deserved,  a  second  time,  the  glorious  title  of  Deliveiei 
o'  Italy.83 

The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  especially  of  the  mira- 
cle, has  encouraged  a  vain  persuasion,  that  the  whole  army, 
or  rather  nation,  of  ^Termans,  who  migrated  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  miserably  perished  under  the  walls  of  Florence 
Srch  indeed  was  the  fate  of  Radagaisus  himself,  of  his  brave 
end  faithful  companions,  and  of  more  than  one  third  of  the 
various  multitude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Bur- 
gundians,  who  adhered  to  the  standard  of  their  general.^ 
The  union  of  such  an  army  might  excite  our  surprise,  but  the 
causes  of  separation  are  obvious  and  forcible ;  the  pride  of 
birth,  the  insolence  of  valor,  the  jealousy  of  command,  the 
impatience  of  subordination,  and  the  obstinate  conflict  of 
opinions,  of  interests,  and  of  passions,  among  so  many  kings 
and  warriors,  who  were  untaught  to  yield,  or  to  obey.  After 
the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  two  parts  of  the  German  host, 
which  must  have  exceeded  the  number  of  one  hundred  thou- 
laiul  men,  still  remained  in  arms,  between  the  Apennine  and 
the  Alps,  or  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncer- 
tarn  whether  they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
general;  but  their  irregular  fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the 
piudence  and  firmness  of  Stilicho,  who  opposed  their  march, 
and  facilitated  their  retreat;  who  considered  the  safety  of 
Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great  object  of  his  care,  and  who  sac 
rificed,  with  too  much  indifference,  the  wealth  and  tranquillity 
3f  the  distant  provinces.^  The  Barbarians  acquired,  from  the 
junction  of  some  Pannonian  deserters,  the  knowledge  of  the 

^  And  Claudion'B  xnuBe,  was  she  asleep  ?  had  she  been  ill  paid  ? 
Ilethinks  the  seventh  oonsalship  of  Hononus  (A.  D.  407)  would  have 
Smashed  the  subject  of  a  noble  poem.  Before  it  was  discovered  thtt 
Estate  could  no  longer  be  saved*  Stilicho  (after  Eomulus,  Camillas^ 
^  Harius)  might  have  been  worthily  snmamed  the  fourth  foundei 
«f  Rome. 

'  **  A  luminous  passage  of  Prosper's  Chronicle,  « In  trea  partu,  jm? 
mwfju printipMf  tUversvs exereiiua"  reduces  the  miracle  of  Flonnoe, 
TO  ooimeots  the  history  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany. 
•^  *  OroiiaB  and  Jerom  positively  charge  him  with  ixistlgating  the  in* 
^^Mlt  «*Sxcttate  a  StiHchone  gentes,"  &c.  They  must  mean 
"^sisV-  H«  saved  Italy  at  the  expense  of  GauL 
19  • 
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couBtry,  «ixi  of  the  roads ;  and  the  mvasion  of  Gaul,  whicb 
Alaric  had  designed,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  tlie 
great  army  of  Radagaisus.^ 

Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  from  the 
tribes  of  (Germany,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  Alemanni  preserved  a 
state  of  inactive  neutrality ;  and  the  Franks  distinguished  their 
zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of  the  empire.  In  the  rapid 
progress  down  the  Rhine,  which  was  the  first  act  of  the 
administration  of  Stilicho,  he  had  applied  himself,  with  pecu* 
liar  attention,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks, 
and  to  remove  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the 
republic.  Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  con- 
victed, before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  of  vio- 
lating the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  mild,  but 
distant,  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tuscany ;  and  this  degra- 
dation of  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far  from  exciting  the 
resentment  of  his  subjects,  that  they  punished  with  death  the 
turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge  his  brother ;  and 
maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the  princes,  who  were 
established  on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  Stilicho.^  When 
the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  shaken  by  the  northern 
emigration,  the  Franks  bravely  encountered  the  single  force 
of  the  Vandals ;  who,  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  i^versity 
had  again  separated  their  troops  from  the  standard  of  their 
Barbarian  allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rashness ; 
and  twenty  thousand  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigisclus, 

**  The  Count  de  Buat  is  satisfied,  that  the  Oennsns  who  invaded 
Oaul  were  the  two  thirda  that  yet  remained  of  the  army  of  Radagai- 
sxt», '  See  the  Histoire  Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  rSurope*  (torn.  viL 
p.  87, 121.  Paris,  1772  ;)  an  elaborate  work,  which  I  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  perusing  till  the  year  1777.  As  early  as  1771, 1  find  the 
Bame  idea  expressed  in  a  rough  draught  of  the  present  HistoxT.  1 
have  since  observed  a  similar  intimation  inMascou,  TviiL  15.)  Suek 
agreement,  without  mutual  commtmication,  may  add  some  weight  to 
our  common  sentiment. 

•*  Provincia  missos 

Expellet  dtius  fasces,  quam  Franda  reges 
Quosdederis. 

daudian  ri.  Cons.  StiL  L  L  285,  &c.)  is  dear  and  satisfiictorv.  These 
kinffs  of  France  are  unknown  to  Gregory  of  Tours ,  but  the  author 
7i  Uie  Geata  Francorum  mentions  both  Sunno  and  Marcomir,  and 
uames  the  latter  as  the  fkther  of  Pharamond,  (in  tom  ii.  p.  548.)  H§ 
I  to  write  from  good  materials,  which  he  ^d  no.  unient«B4. 
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were  ilaiii  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people  muse 
have  been  extirpated,  if  the  squadrons  of  the  Alani,  advancing 
to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry  of  the 
Franks;  who,  after  an  honorable  resistance,  were  con2])elled 
to  relinquish  the  unequal  contest.  The  victorious  oonfederataa 
pursued  their  march,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  a 
reason  when  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  were  most  probably 
frozen,  th^  entered,  without  opposition,  the  defenceless  prov- 
inces of  Gauh  This  memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the 
Vandals,  the  Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  after- 
wards retreated,  may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  the  barriers, 
which  had  so  long  separated  the  savage  and  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  moment  levelled 
with  the  ground.** 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured  by  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  Franks,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemanni,  the 
subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their  approaching  calamities, 
enjoyed  the  state  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  which  had  seldom 
blessed  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were 
peraiitted  to  gaze  in  the  pastures  of  the  Barbarians;  their 
hantsmen  penetrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  the  Hercynian  wood.**  The  banks  of  the  Rhine 
were  crowned,  like  those  of  the  Tyber,  with  elegant  houses, 
and  well-cultivated  farms ;  and  if  a  poet  descended  the  river, 
he  might  express  his  doubt,  on  which  side  was  situated  the 
tcrritorj  of  ihe  Romans.*^  This  scene  of  peace  and  plenty 
was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert ;  and  the  prospect  of  the 
smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the  solitude  of  nature 

"  8ee  Zosimus,  (1.  vi.  p.  878,)  Orosius,  (1.  vIL  c.  40,  p.  676,)  and 
tlie  Chronicles.  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  166,  in  the  secoad 
▼olome  of  the  Historiant  of  France)  has  preserved  a  valuable  fragment 
of  Beoatua  ProfUturus  Frigeridus,  whose  three  names  denote  a  Chris- 
^  a  Roman  subject,  and  a  Semi-Barbarian. 

*  Claadian  (1.  Ck>n8.  StU.  L  i.  221,  &c.,  l  ii.  186)  describes  the 
P^  and  prosperity  of  the  Gallic  frontier.  The  Abb^  Dubor  (Hist 
^tii^Qe,  &C.,  torn.  i.  p.  174)  would  read  Alba  (a  nameless  rivulet  of 
^  Ardennes)  instead  of  Albis ;  and  expatiates  on  the  danger  of  the 
wie  cattle  grazing  beyond  the  Eibe,  Foolish  enough !  In  potical 
geography,  the  Elbe,  and  tlie  Hercynian,  signify  any  river,  or  any 
(food,  in  Germany.  Claudian  is  not  prepared  for  the  strict  ezaroiiA 
Hon  of  oar  antiquaries. 

•^  Germinasque  viator  * 

'.'um  videat  riiMW,  ^u>e  sit  Hoinana  requiraL  ; 
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ktcnfA  the  deBoIation  of  man^    The  flourishing  city  of  Menta 
%o8  surprued  and  destroyed ;  and  many  thousand  Christiani 
wtsie  inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church.     Worms  perish^jd 
tL*ter  a  long  and  obstinate  siege ;  Strasburgh,  Spires,  Rneima, 
Tournay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  oppression 
of  the  German  yoke;  and  the  consuming  flames  of  wa? 
spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  seventeen  provinces  of  Giaul.     That  rich  and  extensive 
country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was 
ielivered  to  the  Barbarians,  who  drove  before  them,  in  a 
|iromiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin^ 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars.'^    The  eccle* 
dastics,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  vague  description 
of  the  public  calamities,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  exhort- 
ing the  Christians  to  repent  of  the  sins  which  had  provoked 
the  Divine  Justice,  and  to  renounce  the  perishable  goods  of  a 
wretched  and  deceitful  world.     But  as  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy ,w  which  attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace  and  pre- 
destination, soon  became  the  serious  employment  of  the  LAtin 
clergy,  the  Providence  which  had  decreed,  or  foreseen,  oi 
permitted,  such  a  train  of  moral  and  natural  evils,  was  rashly 
weighed  in  the  imperfect  and  fallacious  balance  of  reason. 
The  crimes,  and  the  misfortunes,  of  the  suflering  people, 
were  presumptuously  compared  with  those  of  their  ancestors; 
and  they  arraigned  the  Divine  Justice,  which  did  not  exempt 
from  the  common  destruction  the  feeble,  the  guiltless,  the 
infant  portion  of  the  human  species.     These  idle  disputants 
overlooked  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  which  have  con- 
nected peace  with  innocence,  plenty  with  industry,  and  safety 
with  vdor.     The  timid  and  selflsh  policy  of  die  court  of 
Savenna  might  recall  the  Palatine  legions  for  the  protection 
of  Italy ;  the  remains  of  the  stationary  troops  might  be  un- 
equal to  the  arduous  task;  and   the  Barbarian  auxiliaries 
might  prefer  the  unbounded  license  of  spoil  to  the  benefits 

*'  Jerom,  torn,  i  p.  98.  See  in  the  Ist  vol.  of  the  Hifftorians  of 
Knnce,  p.  777,  782,  ^e  pi^per  extracts  from  the  Carmen  do  Providen* 
tIA  Divinfl,  and  Salvian.  Tiie  anonymous  poet  was  himself  a  oaptivab 
with  his  bishop  and  fellow-citizens. 

**  The  Pelagian  doctrine,  which  was  first  agitated  A.  D.  405,  was 
condemned,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  at  Rome  and  Carthage.  St 
▲iigastin  fought  and  conquered  ;  but  the  Greek  chuich  was  fivonip 
die  to  his  advenaries :  and  fwhat  is  singular  ennufrh)  the  peo^  did 
soft  tane  any  part  m  a  dispute  which  tney  could  not  i 
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of  a  modenite  and  regular  stipend.  But  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  frllcd  with  a  numerous  race  of  hardy  and  robust 
youth,  who,  in  the  defence  of  their  houses,  their  families,  ano 
their  altars,  if  they  had  dared  to  die,  would  have  deserved  to 
vanquish.  The  knowledge  of  their  native  country  would 
have  enabled  them  to  oppose  continual  and  insuperable  obsta* 
cles  to  the  progress  of  an  invader ;  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
Barbarians,  in  arms,  as  well  as  in  discipline,  removed  the 
only  pretence  which  excuses  the  submission  of  a  populous 
country  to  the  inferior  numbers  of  a  veteran  army.  When 
Franco  was  invaded  by  Charles  V.,  he  inquired  of  a  prisoner, 
how  many  days  Paris  might  be  distant  from  the  frontier; 
^'  Perhaps  ttoelve^  but  they  will  be  days  of  battle  :  ^*  ^  such 
was  the  gallant  answer  which  checked  the  arrogance  of  that 
ambitious  prince.  The  subjects  of  Honorius,  and  those  of 
Francis  I.,  were  animated  by  a  very  different  spir  t ;  and  in 
less  than  two  years,  the  divided  troops  of  the  savages  of  the 
Baltic,  whose  numbers,  were  they  fairly  stated,  would  appear 
contemptible,  advanced,  without  a  combat,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  vigilance  of 
Sdlicho  had  successfully  guarded  the  remote  island  of  Britain 
from  her  incessant  enemies  of  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  and 
the  Irish  coast.^'^  But  those  restless  Barbarians  could  not 
neglect  the  fair  opportunity  of  the  Gothic  war,  when  the  wail* 
and  statbns  of  the  province  were  stripped  of  the  Roman  troops. 
If  any  of  the  legionaries  were  permitted  to  return  from  the 
Italian  expediti<»i,  their  faithful  report  of  the  court  and  char^ 
acter  of  Honorius  must  have  tended  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
allegiance,  and  to  exasperate  the  seditious  temper  of  the  Brit- 


"^  See  the  Mimoixes  de  Ouillaume  du  Bellay,  1.  yi.  In  French,  the 
original  reproof  ia  less  obvioiu,  and  more  pointed,  from  the  double 
Knse  of  the  word  joumie^  which  alike  sigi^ea,  a  day's  travel,  or  n 
battle. 

^  Claadian,  (i.  Cona.  StiL  L  ii.  250.)  It  ia  supposed  that  the  Scott 
of  Ireland  invaded,  by  sea,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Britain  :  and 
aonne  slight  credit  may  be  men.  even  to  Nennlus  and  the  Irish  tradi- 
tions,  (Carte's  Hist,  of  En^Uuid,  voL  L  p.  169.)  'Whitaker'a  Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons,  p.  199.  The  sixty-six  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
which  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  must  have  contained  as 
auDiy  thousand  lies ;  yet  we  may  believe,  tiiat,  in  one  of  these  Irish 
ifiroads,  the  future  apostle  was  led  away  captive,  (Usher,  Artiquit. 
Geeles.  Britann.  p.  481,  and  TiHemont,  M4m.  Ecdes.  torn,  xvi  p.  466| 
T«2,L-c)  11 
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ish  army.  The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  had  formeriy  disturbed 
the  age  of  Galtienus,  was  revived  by  the  capiicious  violence- 
of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  ambitious 
candidates,  who  were  the  objects  of  their  choice,  were  the  in- 
struments, and  at  length  the  victims,  of  their  passion.^^  Mar^ 
cus  was  the  first  whom  they  placed  on  the  throne,  as  the  lawful 
emperor  of  Britain  and  of  the  West  They  violated,  by  the 
hasty  murder  of  Marcus,  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  the}' 
had  imposed  on  themselves ;  and  their  disapprobation  of  his 
manners  may  seem  to  inscribe  an  honorable  epitaph  on  his 
tomb.  Gratian  was  the  next  whom  they  adorned  with  the 
diadem  and  the  purple  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  Gra- 
tian experienced  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  The  memoiy-of 
the  great  Constantino,  whom  the  British  legions  had  given  to 
the  church  and  to  the  empire,  suggested  the  singular  motive 
of  their  third  choice.  They  discovered  in  the  ranks  a  private 
soldier  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  their  impetuous  levity 
had  already  seated  him  on  the  throne,  before  they  perceived 
his  incapacity  to  sustain  the  weight  of  that  glorious  appella- 
tion.^6  Vet  the  authority  of  Constantine  was  less  precarious, 
and  his  government  was  more  successful,  than  the  transient 
reigns  of  Marcus  and  of  Gratian.  The  danger  of  leaving  his 
inactive  troops  in  those  camps,  which  had  been  twice  polluted 
with  blood  and  sedition,  urged  him  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
the  Western  provinces.  He  landed  at  Boulogne  with  an  in- 
considerable  force ;  and  after  he  had  reposed  himself  some 
days,  he  summoned  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had  escaped  the 
yoke  of  the  Barbarians,  to  acknowledge  their  lawful  sovereign. 
They  obeyed  the  summons  without  reluctance.  The  neglect 
of  the  court  of  Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted  people  from 
the  duty  of  allegiance ;  their  actual  distress  encouraged  them 
to  accept  any  circumstances  of  change,  without  apprehension, 
and,  perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  hope ;  and  they  might  flatter 
themselves,  that  the  troops,  the  authority,  and  even  the  name 
of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  Gaul,  would 

**  The  BritUh  usiurpen  are  taken  from  Zosimua,  (L  vL  p.  STl'-ST^,) 
Oroaius,  (1.  vii.  c.  40,  p.  576,  577,)  Olympiodorus,  (apud  Photium, 
p.  180,  181,)  the  eccleidaatical  historians,  anc*  the  C^hxonicles.  The 
Latins  are  ignorant  of  Marcus. 

"*  Cum  in  Constantino  incanitanliam  .  .  .  ezeerarentur,  ^idoniiu 
ApoLinaris,  L  v.  epist.  9,  p.  139,  edit,  secund.  Sirmond.)  xet  Sidu- 
nius  laight  be  tempted*  by  so  fSair  a  pun,  to  stigmatise  a  fiia«o  nhQ 
bad  disgraced  his  grandfather 
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protect  the  unhappy  country  from  the  n^e  of  the  Ba/barianA. 
'Hie  first  successes  of  Constantine  against  the  detached  parties 
of  the  Grernians,  were  magnified  by  the  voice  of  adulation  into 
splendid  and  decisive  victories ;  which  the  reunion  and  insolence 
of  the  enemy  soon  reduced  to  their  just  vai  ue.  His  negotiations 
procured  a  short  and  precarious  tnice ;  and  if  some  tribes  of 
the  Barbarians  were  engaged,  by  the  liberalitjr  of  his  gifVs  and 
promises,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Rhme,  these  expen* 
sive  and  uncertain  treaties,  instead  of  restoring  the  pristine 
vigor  of  the  Grallic  frontier,  served  only  to  disgrace  the  majesty. 
of  the  prince,  and  to  exhaust  what  yet  remained  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  republic.  Elated,  however,  with  this  imaginary 
triumph,  the  vain  deliverer  of  Gaul  advanced  into  the  provinces 
of  the  South,  to  encounter  a  more  pressing  and  personal  dan^ 
ger.  Sarus  the  Groth  was  ordered  to  (ay  the  head  of  the  rebel 
at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  Honorius ;  and  ihe  forces  of  Britain: 
and  Italy  were  unworthily  consumed  in  this  domestic  quarreU 
AAer  the  loss  of  his  two  bravest  generals,  Justinian  and  Nevi- 
gastes,  the  former  of  whom  was  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  the 
latter  in  a  peaceful  but  treacherous  interview,  Constantine  for- 
tified himself  within  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  place  was 
inefiectually  attacked  seven  days ;  and  the  Imperial  army, 
supported,  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  the  ignominy  of  purchasing 
a  secure  passage  from  the  freebooters  and  outlaws  of  the 
Alps.^''  Those  mountains  now  separated  the  dominions  of 
two  rival  monarchs ;  and  the  fortifications  of  the  double  fron-. 
tier  were  guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  empire,  whose  arms; 
would  have  been  more  usefully  employed  to  maintain  the, 
Roman  limits  against  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Sc3rthia. 
On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  ihe  ambition  of  Constantine 
might  be  justified  by  the  proximity  of  danger ;  but  his  throne, 
was  soon  established  by  the  conquest,  or  rather  submission,  of 
Spain ;  which  yielded  to  the  influence  of  regular  and  habitual 
subordination,  and  received  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the 
Gallic  prefecture.  The  only  opposition  which  was  made  to 
the  authority  of  Constantine  proceeded  not  so  much  from  the 
powers  of  government,  or  the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  from  the  * 
private  zeal  and  interest  of  the  family  of  Theodosius.     Four, 

'"  Boffoudm  is  the  name  which  Zosimus  applies  to  them ;  perhaps 
taey  deserved  a  less  odious  character,  (see  Duhos,  Hii^t.  Critiquei  torn. 
ir>  9^3f.fua4.4his.  History,  voL  i   p.  407.)     We  shall  hear  of. them, 
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brotlien^  had  obtamed,  by  the  favor  of  thetr  kinsman^  ibm 
deceased  emperor,  an  honorable  rank  and  ample  posseesioiia 
in  their  native  country ;  and  the  grateful  youths  resolved  to 
risk  those  advantages  in  the  service  of  his  son.  AAer  an  un- 
successful effort  to  maintain  their  ground  at  the  head  of  the 
stationary  troops  of  Lusitania,  they  retired  to  their  estates  : 
where  they  armed  and  levied,  at  their  own  expense,  a  con* 
siderable  body  of  slaves  and  dependants,  and  boldly  marched 
to  occupy  the  strong  posts  of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  This 
domestic  insurrection  alarmed  and  perplexed  the  sovereign  of 
(3aul  and  Britain ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  negotiate  with 
some  troops  of  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of  the 
Spanish  war.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Hono' 
rums ;  ••  a  name  which  might  have  reminded  them  of  their 
Cdelity  to  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  if  it  should  candidly  be 
allowed  that  the  Scots  were  influenced  by  any  partial  aflection 
for  a  British  prince,  the  Moors  and  tlie  Marcomanni  could  be 
tempted  only  by  the  profuse  liberality  of  the  usurper,  who  dis- 
tributed among  the  Barbarians  the  military,  and  even  the  civil 
honors  of  Spain.  The  nine  bands  of  Honorians^  which  may 
be  easily  traced  on  the  establishment  of  the  Western  empire, 
could  not  exceed  the  number  of  five  thousand  men ;  yet  this 
inconsiderable  force  was  sufRcient  to  terminate  a  war,  which 
had  threatened  the  power  and  safety  of  Constantine.  The 
rustic  army  of  the  Theodosian  family  was  surrounded  and 
destroyed  in  the  Pyrenees :  two  of  the  brothers  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  by  sea  to  Italy,  or  the  East ;  the  other  two, 
after  an  interval  of  suspense,  were  executed  at  Aries ;  and  if 
Honorius  could  remain  insensible  of  the  public  disgrace,  he 
might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  personal  misfortunes  of  his 
generous  kinsmen.  Such  were  the  feeble  arms  which  decided 
die  possession  of  the  Western  provinces  of  Europe^  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules.  The  events  of 
peace  and  war  have  undoubtedly  been  diminished  by  the  nar> 
row  and  imperfect  view  of  the  historians  of  the  tunes,  who 

**  •  Verinianus,  Didymus,  Theodosius,  and  Lagodiiu,  who  in  modem 
eootts  would  be  styled  princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  dintingniihiid 
by  any  rank  or  privileges  above  the  rest  of  their  feUow-aubjecta. 

**  These  HonorianU  or  Honoriaei,  consisted  of  two  bands  of  Scots,  ot 
Attacotti,  two  of  Moors,  two  of  Marcomanni,  the  Victores,  the  Aacaiii, 
and  the  QalUoani,  (Notitia  Imperii,  sect.  ziuliL  edit.  Lab.)  llnf 
weis  part  of  the  sixty-fire  AuxiUa  PalaUna,  and  are  propasiy  styM 
4/  ry  ai/i$  Tulti^  by  Zoaimus,  (1.  vi  874.) 
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were  eqaaUj  ignorant  of  the  canses,  and  of  the  eilbcta,  of  tho 
niost  important  revolutions.  Bat  the  total  decay  of  the  national 
strength  had  annihilated  even  the  last  resoarce  of  a  despotic 
government ;  and  the  re  venae  of  exhausted  provinces  coald 
no  longer  purchase  the  military  service  of  a  discontented  and 
pnsillanimoas  people. 

The  poet,  whose  flattery  has  ascrihed  to  the  Boman  eagle 
the  victories  of  Pollentia  and  Yerona,  pursues  the  hasty 
retreat  of  Alaric,  from  the  confines  of  Italy,  with  a  horrid 
train  of  imaginary  spectres,  such  as  might  hover  over  an 
army  of  Barbarians,  which  was  almost  exterminated  by  war, 
fiiraine,  and  disease.'^  In  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition, the  king  of  the  Goths  must  indeed  have  sustained 
considerable  loss;  and  his  harassed  forces  required  an  inter- 
val c€  repose,  to  recruit  their  numbers  and  revive  their  confi- 
dence. Adversity  had  exercised  and  displayed  the  genius  of 
Alarie ;  and  the  fame  of  his  valor  invited  to  the  Grothic  stan- 
dard the  bravest  of  the  Barbarian  warriors;  who»  from  the 
Eaxine  to  the  Rhine,  were  agitated  by  the  desire  of  rapine 
and  conquest  He  had  deserved  the  esteem,  and  lie  soon 
aeeepted  the  friendship,  of  Stilicho  himself.  Renouncing  the 
servioe  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  Alaric  concluded,  with 
the  court  of  Ravenna,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  allianre,  by 
which  he  was  declared  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies 
throaghout  the  prsefecture  of  lUyricum;  as  it  was  claimed, 
according  to  the  true  and  ancient  limits,  by  the  minister  of 
Honorius.^^  The  execution  of  the  ambitious  design,  which 
was  either  stipulated,  or  implied,  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
appears  to  have  been  suspended  by  the  formidable  irruption 
of  Radagaisus ;  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Gothic  king  may 
perhaps  be  compared  to  the  indifference  of  Ciesar,  who,  in 
the  eMispiiacy  of  Catiline,  refused  either  to  assUt,  or  to 
oppoee  the  enemy  of  the  repuUic  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Vaadak,  Stilicho  resumed  his  pretensions  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Eaat;  appointed  civil  magistrates  for  the  administratk)n 


■  Comitator  enntem 
Pallor,  et  atra  iSunes ;  et  sauda  lividns  era 
IiQctiis ;  el  inferno  ttridentes  agmine  morbi. 

Clandian  in  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  821, 4kc 

w  These  daik  transactions  are  investigated  by  the  Count  de  Buat^ 
(Hlat  det  Feuples  de  l'£urope,  torn.  vii.  c.  iii.— vlii.  d.  69—206,) 
vhoae  laborious  accuracy  may  sometimes  fiitigue  a  superficial  reader. 
VOL,  III,  20 
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of  justice,  and  of  the  finances ;  and  declared  h.8  iinpatieiice 
to  lead  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  the  united  armies  oT 
the  Romans  and  of  the  Goths.  The  prudence,  however,  of 
Stilicho,  his  aversion  to  civil  war,  and  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  the  state,  may  countenance  the  suspicioa. 
that  domestic  peace,  rather  than  foreign  conquest,  was  the 
ohject  of  his*  policy ;  and  that  his  principal  care  was  to  em- 
ploy the  forces  of  Alaric  at  a  distance  from  Italy.  This 
design  could  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Gothic 
king,  who  continued  to  hold  a  doubtful,  and  perhaps  a  treach- 
erous, correspondence  with  the  rival  courts ;  who  protracled, 
like  a  dissatisfied  mercenary,  his  languid  operations  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  who  soon  returned  to  claim  the  extrava- 
gant reward  of  liis  ineffectual  services.  From  his  camp  near 
^mona,^^  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  he  transmitted  lo  the 
emperor  of  the  West  a  long  account  of  promises,  of  e^ 
penses,  and  of  demands ;  called  for  immediate  satisfactioii, 
and  clearly  intimated  the  consequences  of  a  refusal.  Yet  if 
his  conduct  was  hostile,  his  language  was  decent  and  dutifuL 
He  humbly  professed  himself  the  friend  of  Stiik^,  and  the 
soldier  of  Honorius;  offered  his  person  and  his  troops  to 
march,  without  delay,  against  the  usurper  of  Gaul;  and 
solicited,  as  a  permanent  retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  thi* 
possession  of  some  vacant  province  of  the  Western  empire. 

The  political  and  secret  transactions  of  two  statesmen,  who 
labored  to  deceive  each  other  and  the  world,  must  forevei 
have  been  concealed  in  the  impenetrable  daricness  of  the  cab- 
inet, if  the  debates  of  a  popular  assembly  had  not  thrown 
some  rays  of  light  on  the  correspondence  of  Alaric  and  Stil- 
icho.  The  necessity  of  finding  some  artificial  support  for  a 
government,  which,  from  a  principle,  not  of  moderation,  but 
of  weakness,  was  reduced,  to  negotiate  with  its  own  subjeota^ 
had  insensibly  revived  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate; 
and  the  minister  of  Honorius  respectfully  consulted  the  legia* 
lative  council  of  the  republic.  Stilicho  assembled  the.  senile 
in  the  palace  of  the  Csnsars ;  represented,  in  a  studied  ora- 
tion, the  actual  state  of  affairs ;  proposed  die  demands  of  the 
Gothic  king,  and  submitted  to  their  consideration  the  choice 

>o>  See  Zosimua,  L  v.  p.  334,  336.  He  uitemipts  his  scanty  nsm- 
df  e  to  relate  the  &ble  of  .^^ona,  and  of  the  ahip  Argo ;  which  wa» 
drawn  overland  from  that  place  to  the  Adriatic.  Soxomen  (L  viiL  e. 
26.  L  ix.  o.  4)  and  Socrates  (L  ylL  c.  10)  oast  «  pale  and  doabttul 
ight ;  and  Orosius  (].  vii.  c.  38,  p.  671)  is  abominably  partial 
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A  peice  or  wnx.    The  senators,  as  if  they  had  been  sud* 
denly  awakened  from  a  dream  of  four  hundred  3'ears,  ap« 
peared^  on  this  important  occasion,  to  be  inspired  by  the  cour« 
age,  rather  than  by  the  wisdom,  of  their  predecessors.    They 
kwdly  declared,  in  regular  speeches,  or  in  tumultuary  ni\c\Bf» 
matioDs,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  to  pur* 
chase  a  precarious  and  disgraceful  truce  from  a  Barbarian 
king ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  magnanimous  people, 
Ihe  chance  of  ruin  was  always  preferable  to  the  certamty  of 
didionor.     The  minister,  wtMose  pacific  intentions  were  sec* 
ended  only  by  the  voices  of  a  few  servile  and  venal  followers, 
attempted  to  allay  the  general  ferment,  by  an  apology  for  his 
own  cooduct,  and  even  for  the  demcmds  of  the  Gothic  prince* 
"  The  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which  had  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Romans,  ought  not  (such  was  the  language  of  Stiir 
icho)  to  be  considered  in  the  odious  light,  either  of  a  tribute, 
or  of  a  ransom,  extorted  by  the  menaces  of  a  Barbarian  ene* 
my.     Alaric  had  faithfully  asserted  the  just  pretensions  of  the 
republic  to  the  provinces  which  were  usurped  by  the  Gre6K3 
of  Constantinople :  he  modesdy  required  the  fai»  and  stipu- 
lated recompense  of  his  services;   and  if  he  had  desisted 
from  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  he  had  obeyed,  in  his 
i^etreat,  the  peremptory,  though  private,  letters  of  the  emperor 
lumself.     These  contradictory  orders  (he  would  not  dissem- 
ble the  errors  of  his  own  family)  had  been  procured  by  the 
intercession  of  Serena.    The  tender  piety  of  his  wife  had 
been  too  deeply  affected  by  the  discord  of  the  royal  brothers, 
Uie  soDB  of  her  adopted  father ;  and  the  sentiments  of  nature 
bad  too  easily  prevailed  over  the  stem  dictates  of  the  public 
welfare.*^     These  ostensible  reasons,  which  faintly  disiiuise 
tbe  obscure  intrigues  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  W3.e  sup* 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Stilicho;  and  obtained,  after  a 
warm  debate,  the  reluctant  approbation  of  the  senate.    The 
tumult  of  virtue  and  freedom  lubsided ;  and  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  was  granted,  under  the  name  of  a 
subsidy,  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  to  conciliate  the 
triendship  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.     Lampadius  alone,  one 
pf  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  assembly,  still  persisted 
in  his  dissent;  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  This  is  not  a 
^*^ty  of  peace,  but  of  servitude ;" '**3   and   escaped  ths 

^^  ZoaimuF.  L  ▼.  p.  388,  339.    He  repeats  the  words  of  LampsdiiUH 
M  tbvy  were  epoke  iii  Latin,  **  Non  est  ista  pax,  sed  pactio  send- 
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dkmger  of  such  bold  opposition  by  immediately  rvtiriog  to  tba 
•lUKlaaiy  of  a  Christian  church. 

But  the  reign  of  Stilicho  drew  towards  its  end ;  and  the 
^  proud  minister  might  perceive  the  symptoms  of  his  approach* 
'  mg  disgrace.  The  generous  boldness  of  Lampadius  had  been 
applauded ;  and  the  senate,  so  patiently  resigned  to  a  lon^ 
•enritude,  rejected  with  disdain  the  offer  of  invidious  anrl 
imaginary  freedom.  The  troops,  who  still  assumed  the  name 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  legions,  were  exasperated  by 
the  partial  affection  of  Stilicho  for  the  Barbarians :  and  the 
people  imputed  to  the  mischievous  policy  of  the  minister  the 
public  misfortunes,  which  were  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  own  degeneracy.  Yet  Stilicho  might  have  continued  to 
btfare  t!ie  clanwrs  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  soldiers,  if 
he  could  have  maintained  his  dominion  over  the  feeble  mind 
0f  his  pupil.  But  the  respectful  attachment  of  Honoriua 
was  converted  into  fear,  suspicion,  and  hatred.  The  craOy 
Olympius,^^  who  concealed  his  vices  under  the  mask  of 
Cluistian  piety,  had  secretly  undermined  the  benefactor,  by 
whose  favor  he  was  promoted  to  the  honorable  offices  of  the 
Imperial  palace.  Olympius  revealed  to  the  unsuspecting  em- 
peror, who  had  attained  the  twenty-fiflh  year  of  his  age,  that 
he  was  without  weight,  or  authority,  in  his  own  government ; 
and  artfully  alarmed  hb  timid  and  indolent  disposition  by  a 
lively  picture  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  who  already  medi- 
tated the  death  of  his  sovereign,  with  the  ambitious  hope  of 
placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucherius.  The 
emperor  was  instigated,  by  his  new  favorite,  to  assume  the 
tone  of  independent  dignity ;  and  the  minister  was  astonished 
to  find,  that  secret  resolutions  were  formed  in  the  court  and 
eouncil,  which  were  repugnant  to  his  interest,  or  te  his  inten- 

tutit,"*  and  then  translates  them  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  his 


^**  He  cme  from  the  coast  of  the  Eoxine,  and  exercised  a  splendid 
ofioey  Xapinoa^  S^  araoflas  h  roT^  /ktoiiltiotc  ij^myctroc.  His  actions 
Justify  his  cnaracter,  which  Zosimus  (L  y.  p.  340)  exposes  with  visible 
satiifkctLon.  Augustin  revered  the  piety  of  Olympins,  whom  he 
styles  a  true  son  of  the  church,  (Baronius,  AnnaL  Ecdles.  A.  D.  406| 
No.  19,  ftc  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecdes.  torn.  xiiL  p.  467»468.)  But 
Ihsse  praises,  which  the  African  saint  so  unworthily  bestows^  iB%hl 
proceed  as  well  from  ignorance  as  from  adulation. 


•  From  Cicero's  Xllth  Philippic,  o.  14.  —M. 
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fiooi.  Instead  of  residing  in  die  palace  of  Rome,  Hono- 
riiM  declared  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  return  to  the  secure 
fortress  of  Ravenna.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  Arcadius,  he  prepared  to  visit  Constantinople, 
and  to  regulate,  with  the  authority  of  a  guardian,  the  prov- 
inces of  the  infant  TheodosiusJ^^  The  representation  of  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition,  checked 
this  strange  and  sudden  sally  of  active  diligence ;  but  the 
dangerous  project  of  showing  the  emperor  to  the  camp  of 
Pavia,  which  was  composed  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies 
of  Stilicho,  and  his  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed  and 
unalterable.  The  minister  was  pressed,  by  the  advice  of  his 
confidant,  Justinian,  a  Roman  advocate,  of  a  lively  and  pen- 
etrating genius,  to  oppose  a  journey  so  prejudicial  to  his  repu- 
tation #nd  safety.  His  strenuous  but  inefief ;tual  efforts  con- 
firmed the  triumph  of  Olympius;  and  the  prudent  lawyer 
withdrew  himself  from  the  impending  ruin  of  his  patron. 

In  the  passage  of  the  emperor  through  Bologna,  a  mutiny 
of  the  guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by  the  secret  policy 
of  Stilicho  ;  who  announced  his  instructions  to  decimate  the 
guilty,  and  ascribed  to  his  own  mtercession  the  merit  of  their 
pardon.  After  this  tumult,  Honorius  embraced,  for  the  last 
time,  the  minister  whom  he  now  considered  as  a  tyrant,  and 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  camp  of  Pavia ;  where  he  was  re- 
ceived  by  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  troops  who  were  assem- 
bled for  the  service  of  the  Grallic  war.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  he  pronounced,  as  he  had  been  taught,  a  military 
oration  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  whom  the  charitable 
visits,  and  artful  discourses,  of  Olympius  had  prepared  to  exe- 
cute a  dark  and  bloody  conspiracy.  At  the  firat  signal,  they 
massacred  the  friends  of  Stilicho,  the  most  illustrious  officen 
of  the  empire ;  two  Prstorian  prcefects,  of  Graul  and  of  Italy  ; 
two  master»-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  the  master  of 
the  ofiicea ;  the  qusestor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  count  of  tht 
domestics.  Many  lives  were  lost ;  many  houses  were  plun* 
dered ;  the  furious  sedition  continued  to  rage  till  t^e  '••lose  of 
the  evening ;  and  the  trembling  emperor,  who  was  seen  in  thci 
streets  of  ravia  without  his  robes  or  diadem,  yielded  to  tlie 


^  Zosfanus,  I  T.  p.  838,  839.  Bozomeii,  L  ix.  o.  4.    StiLeho  offered 
to  nadarfiks  tLe  journey  to  Coostantiiiople,  that  lie  aoif ht  divert 
Honoriiis  fiNMBL  tlie  vain  attompt.    The  Bastern  empire  would  not 
aave  obeyed,  and  could  not  have  been  oonquezed* 
90^ 
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persuasions  of  his  favorite ;  condemiiBd  the  memory  of  the 
slain ;  and  solemnly  approved  the  innocence  and  lidelity  of 
their  assassins.  I'he  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  Pavia 
filled  the  mind  of  Stilicho  with  just  and  gloomy  apprehensioos  ; 
And  he  instantly  summoned,  in  the  camp  of  Bologna,  a  coun- 
cil of  the  confederate  leaders,  who  were  attached  to  his  ser- 
vice,  and  would  be  involved  in  his  ruin.  The  impetuous  voice 
of  the  assembly  called  aloud  for  arms,  and  for  revenge ;  to 
march,  without  a  mementos  delay,  under  the  banners  of  a  hero, 
whom  they  had  so  of\en  followed  to  victory ;  to  surprise,  to 
oppress,  to  extirpate  the  guilty  Olympius,  and  his  degenerate 
Komans  ;  and  perhaps  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  their 
injured  general.  Instead  of  executing  a  resolution,  which 
might  have  been  justified  by  success,  Stilicho  hesitated  till 
he  was  irrecoverably  lost  He  was  still  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  the  emperor ;  he  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  owo^party ; 
and  he  viewed  with  horror  the  fatal  consequences  of  arming 
a  crowd  of  licentious  Barbarians  against  the  soldiers  and 
people  of  Italy.  The  confederates,  impatient  of  his  timorous 
and  doubtful  delay,  hastily  retired,  with  fear  and  indignation. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  Sarus,  a  Gothic  warrior,  renowned 
among  the  Barbarians  themselves  for  his  strength  and  valor, 
suddenly  invaded  the  camp  of  his  benefactor,  plundered  the 
baggage,  cut  in  pieces  the  faithful  Huns,  who  guarded  his 
person,  and  penetrated  to  the  tent,  where  the  minister,  pen- 
sive and  sleepless,  meditated  on  the  dangera  of  his  situation. 
Stilicho  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  sword  of  the  Goths ; 
and,  after  issuing  a  last  and  generous  admonition  to  the  cities 
of  Italy,  to  shut  their  gates  against  the  Barbarians,  his  confi* 
dence,  or  his  despair,  urged  him  to  throw  himself  into  Ravenna, 
which  was  already  in  the  absolute  possesrtion  of  his  enemies. 
Olympius,  who  had  assumed  the  dominion  of  Honorius,  was 
speedily  informed,  that  his  rival  had  embraced,  as  a  suppliant, 
the  altar  of  the  Christian  church.  The  base  and  cruel  dis- 
position of  the  hypocrite  was  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse ; 
but  he  piously  affected  to  elude,  rather  than  to  violale,  the 
privilege  of  the  sanctuary.  Count  Heraclian,  with  a  troop 
of  soldiers,  appeared,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  before  the  gates 
of  the  church  of  Ravenna.  The  bishop  was  satisfied  by  a 
solemn  oath,  that  the  Imperial  mandate  only  directed  them  to 
secure  the  person  of  Stilicho :  but  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate 
minister  had  been  tempted  beyond  the  holy  threshold,  he 
oroduced  the  warrant  for  his  instant  execution.     Stilicho  sup- 
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ported,  with  calm  resignatbn,  the  injurious  names  of  traitor* 
and  parricide ;  repre»ed  the  unseasonable  zeal  of  his  follow*- 
en.  who  were  ready  to  attempt  an  ineffectual  rescue ;  and» 
with  a  firmness  not  unworthy  of  the  last  of  the  Boman  gea- 
enJs,  submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Heraclian.^^ 

The  servile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who  had  so  long  adored 
Ifas  fortune  of  Stilicho,  affected  to  insult  his  fall ;  and  the 
most  distant  eomaelioa  with  iIm  i— tnr  gnronml  of  ite  Weal 
which  had  so  lately  been  a  title  to  wealth  and  honors^  was  stu 
diously  denied,  and  rigorously  punished.  His  family^  imited 
by  a  triple  alliance  with  the  family  of  Theodosius,  might  envy 
the  condition  of  the  meanest  peasant  The  flight  of  lus  son 
Eucherius  was  intercepted ;  and  the  death  of  that  innocem. 
youth  soon  followed  the  divorce  of  ThermanUa,  who  filled  the 
place  of  her  sister  Maria  ;  and  who,  like  Maria,  had  remained 
a  virgia  in  the  Imperial  bed.i^^  The  friends  of  Stilicho,  who. 
bad  escaped  the  massacre  of  P&via»  were  persecuted  by  the 
implacable  revenge  of  Olympius ;  and  the  most  exquisite 
cruelty  was  employed  to  extort  the  confession  of  a  treasonable 
and  sacrilegious  conspiracy.  They  died  in  silence  :  their 
firmness  justified  the  choice,'^  and  perhaps  absolved  the  in« 
Qocence  of  their  patron  :  and  the  despotic  power,  which  could 
take  his  life  without  a  trial,  and  stigmatize  his  memory  with- 
out  a  proof,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  impartial  suffrage  of 
posterity.^^  The  services  of  Stilicho  are  great  and  manifest ; 
his  crimes,  as  they  are  vaguely  stated  in  Uie  language  of  flat-- 
tery  and  hatred,  are  obscure  at  least,  and  improbable.  About 
tour  months  afler  his  death,  an  edict  was  published,  in  the 

^  Zodmns  (L  v.  p.  836^-345)  has  oopioualy,  thooah  not  dMurly* 
<<dAted  the  disgrace  and  death  of  Stilicho.  Olympiodorus,  (apud 
Phot  p.  177,)  Orodus,  (L  vii.  c  38,  p.  671,  672,)  Soaomeii,  (L  ix.  c 
4,)  and  PhiloatorgiuB,  (t  zi.  c.  3,  L  ziL  c.  2,)  afford  supplemental 
hints. 

^  Zosinras,  L  v.  p.  338.  The  maixiage  of  a  Chzistlao  with  two  sis> 
ten»  scandalizes  TlUemont;  Hist  des  Kmpereuis,  torn.  v.  p.  667 ;) 
who  expects,  in  vain,  that  Pope  Innocent  L  should  have  done  soma- 
tliing  in  the  way  either  of  censure  or  of  dispensation. 

^  Two  of  his  friends  are  honorably  mentioned,  (Zosamus,  L  v.  p. 
846 :)  Peter,  chief  of  the  school  of  notaries,  and  the  grsat  chamb^. 
Ism  Denterins.  Stilicho  had  secured  the  bed-chamber ;  anditissur** 
prising  thai,  under  a  fieeble  prince,  the  bed-chamber  wss  not  able  to* 
lecure  hJTi, 

**  Orosins  (L  vii.  c.  88,  p.  671,  672)  seems  to  copy  the  false  ard 
MuttB  manifestos,  which  were  dispersed  through  the  provinces  bv 
Um  new  administration. 
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iMane  of  Honorius,  to  restore  the  free  communication  of  (be 
two  empires,  which  had  been  so  long  interrupted  by  the  pub- 
lic enemjfM^  The  minister,  whose  fame  and  fortune  depended 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  was  accused  of  betraying  Ital^ 
to  the  Barbarians ;  whom  he  repeatedly  vanquished  at  Pc»l- 
lentia,  at  Verona,  and  before  the  walls  of  Florence.  Hik 
pretended  design  of  placini;  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  soi* 
Eocherius,  could  not  have  been  conducted  without  prepara- 
tions or  accomplices;  and  the  ambitious  father  would  not 
■urely  have  \e(t  the  future  emperor,  till  the  twentieth  year  of 
hiA  age,  in  the  humble  station  of  tribune  of  the  notaries. 
Even  tSie  religion  of  Stilicho  was  arraigned  by  the  malice  of 
hk  rival.  The  seasonable,  and  almost  miraculous,  deliyer- 
anoe  was  devoutly  celebrated  by  tlie  applause  of  the  clergy ; 
who  asserted,  that  the  restoration  of  idols,  and  the  persecution 
of  the-  church,  would  have  been  the  first  measure  of  the  reign 
of  Eucherius.  The  son  of  Stilicho,  however,  was  educated 
in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  which  his  father  had  uniformly 
professed,  and  zealously  supported.^^'  *  Serena  had  bor^ 
rowed  her  magnificent  necklace  from  the  statue  of  Vesta ;  *" 
and  the  Pagans  execrated  the  memory  of  the  sacrilegious 
minister,  by  whose  order  the  Sibylline  books,  the  oracles  of 
B4mie,  had  been  committed  to  the  flames.^^'    The  pride  and 


'**  See  ^e  Theodosian  code,  1.  vii.  tit  xvi:  leg.  1, 1.  ix.  tit.  zliL  leg. 
2d.  Stilicho  is  branded  with  the  name  of  pnedo  publieu*^  who  un- 
ploved  hiB  wealth,  4td  omnem  ditandam,  inquietandamqtu  Btarbariem. 

'"  Aurastin  himfielf  is  satisfied  with  the  effectual  laws,  which 
Stilicho  had  enacted  against  heretics  and  idolatezs;  and  whidii  axe 
■till  extant  in  the  Code.  He  only  applies  to  Olympius  for  their  ciui- 
flnnation,  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  408,  No.  19.) 

»•  Zoaimus,  L  ▼.  p.  351.  We  may  observe  the  bad  taste  of  the  age, 
la  dressing  their  statues  with  such  awkward  finery. 

'"  See  Rutilius  Numatianus,  (Itinerar.  L  ii.  41 — 60,)  to  whom  x«> 
ligious  enthusiasm  has  dictated  some  elegant  and  forcible  lines. 
SoHcho  likewise  stripped  the  gold  plates  from  the  doors  of  the  Capi- 
t6l«  and  read  a  prophetic  sentence  which  was  engraven  under  themi 
rZoaimus,  L  t.  p.  352.)    These  are  foolish  stories ;  yet  the  charge  of 


*  Hence,  perhaps,  the   accusation  of  treachery  is  countenanced  'ff 
|telD*us;~ 

Quo  laaflt  eit  flielnui  dlrl  tMIIebonIt  Iniquum 

Proditor  arcani  quod  fuit  imperii. 
Romano  genari  dttm  nitiuir  eaaa  lupenMa, 

Cradalii  aummii  mitcuit  Ima  lurar. 
Dumque  timet,  quicquld  ae  feoerat  ipaa  timcn, 
Imroiait  Latia  barbara  tela  aad.         ButtL  111  e.  U.  41. .-  M. 
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paver  of  Stilicho  coDfltituted  his  real  guilt  An  honombie 
retuctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  appears  to 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  unworthy  rival ;  and  it 
is  the  last  humiliation  of  the  character  of  Honorius,  that  pos- 
terity has  not  condescended  to  reproach  him  with  his  base 
ingratitude  to  the  guardian  of  his  youth,  and  the  support  of 
h»  empire. 

Among  the  train  of  dependants  whose  wealth  and  dignity 

attracted  the  notice  of  their  own  times,  mtr  curiosity  is  excited 

by  the  celebrated  name  of  the  poet  Claudian,  who  enjoyed 

the  favor  of  Stilicho,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  the  ruin  of  his 

patron.     The  titular  offices  of  tribune  and  notary  fixed  his 

rank  in  the  Imperial  court :  he  was  indebted  to  the  powerful 

intercession  of  Serena  for  his  marriage  with  a  very  rich  heir* 

ess  of  the  province  of  Africa; ^'^  and  the  statue  of  Claudian, 

erected  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monument  of  the  taste 

and  liberality  of  the  Roman  senate.^  ^^    After  the  praises  of 

Stilicho  became  (tensive  and  criminal,  Claudian  was  exposed 

to  ^e  enmity  of  a  powerful  and  unforgiving  courtier,  whom 

he  had  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  wit    He  had  compared, 

b  a  lively  epigram,  the  opposite  characters  of  two  Pretorian 

prsefects  of  Italy ;   he   contrasts  the  innocent  repose  of  a 

philosopher,  who  sometimes  resigned  the  hours  of  business  to 

slumber,  perhaps  to  study,  with  the  interesting  diligence  of  a 

rapacious  minister,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  unjust  or 

impiety  adds  weight  and  credit  to  Che  praise  which  Zosimtia  reluctant* 
Ij  beatowa  on  hifi  virtuea.* 

**^  At  the  napUala  of  Orpheus  (a  modeat  compariaon !)  all  the 
parte  of  animated  nature  contributed  their  yarioua  gifta ;  and  the 
goda  themaelvea  enriched  their  favorite.  Claudian  had  neither  flocks, 
nor  herds,  nor  vines,  nor  olives.  His  wealthy  bride  waa  heireaa  to 
them  alL  But  he  carried  to  Africa  a  recommendatory  letter  fram 
Serena,  hia  JTuno,  and  waa  made  happy,  (Epiat.  iL  ad  Serenam.) 

■^  Claudian  fieela  the  honor  like  a  man  who  deaerved  it,  (in  pnabL 
BelL  (Hi.)  The  original  inacription,  on  marble,  waa  found  at  jEtoaaM, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  hnuse  of  Pomponius  Letua.  Ths 
statue  of  a  poet,  fiv  superior  to  Claudian,  ahould  hsve  been  ereetsd, 
during  hia  BIMme,  by  the  men  of  letters,  hia  countrymen  and  coii« 
temporaxiea.    It  waa  a  noble  deeign. 


*  One  particular  in  the  extorted  praise  of  Zosimus,  deseired  the  Bo4ee 
of  the  historian,  as  stronsly  opposea  to  the  former  imputations  of  Zosimus 
ainuelf,  and  indicative  or  the  corrupt  practices  of  a  aeclining  age.  **  He 
Had  never  bartered  promotion  in  the  army  for  bribeh,  nor  peculated  In  the 
fmm^i^  of  pro^isi  ms  for  the  armj  **    I.  v  o.  sxsi7. — K 
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tacrilegious  gain.  '^  How  happy ,^^  continues  Claudian,  **  liciw 
happy  might  it  he  for  the  people  of  Italy,  if  Mallius  could  be 
constantly  awake,  and  if  Hadrian  would  always  sleep  1  **  ^^* 
rhe  repoiie  of  Mallius  was  not  disturbed  by  this  friendly  and 
gentle  admonition ;  but  the  cruel  vigilance  of  Hadrian  watched 
die  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  easily  obtained,  from  the 
enemies  of  Stilicho,  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  poet. 
The  poet  concealed  himself,  however,  during  the  tumult  of  the 
revolution;  and,  consulting  the  dictates  of  prudence  rather 
than  of  honor,  he  addressed,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  a  sup- 
pliant and  humble  recantation  to  the  offended  prsefect  He 
deplores,  m  mournful  strains,  the  fatal  indiscretion  into  which 
he  had  been  hurried  by  passion  and  folly ;  submits  to  the 
-imitation  of  his  adversary  the  generous  examples  of  the 
clemency  of  gods,  of  heroes,  and  of  lions ;  and  expresses  his 
hope  that  the  magnanimity  of  Hadrian  will  not  trample  or^ 
a  defenceless  and  contemptible  foe,  already  humbled  by  dis 
grace  and  poverty,  and  deeply  wounded  by  the  exile,  thc» 
tortures,  and  the  death  of  his  dearest  friends.^^^    Whatevei 

"*  See  Epigram  xxx. 

Mallius  indulfat  •oDino  noeteMiae  diemiiM : 

iMomnls  Pkarhu  ncn,  proAuia,  nipiL 
Omnibos,  hoc,  lUte  nntoi,  dipowite  ToCit ; 
Malliut  at  vifilet,  dormiat  at  Pharioa. 

Hadrian  wai  a  Pharian,  (of  Alexandria.)    See  his  public  life  in  Oode- 
firoy,  Cod.  Theodoa.  torn.  tL  p.  364.    Mallius  did  not  always  deep 

.He  composed  some  elegant  dialogues  on  the  (}reek  systems  of  natonl 
philosophy,  (Claud,  in  MalL  Theodor.  Cons.  61—112.) 
"^  See  Claudian's  fizst  Epistle.    Yet,  in  some  places,  an  air  of 

.  Irony  and  indignation  betrays  his  secret  reluctance.* 


*  M.  Beugnot  baa  pointed  out  one  remarkable  cbaracteristio  of  Clan 
'dian's  poetiy,  and  of  tbe  times  —  bit  eztraordinaiy  religious  indifference 
Here  is  a  poet  writing  at  tbe  actual  crisis  of  tbe  complete  triompb  of  the 
new  religion,  tbe  risible  extinction  of  tbe  old :  if  we  may  so  speak,  a 
strictly  historiMtl  poet,  wbose  works,  excepting  bis  Hytbological  poem  on 
tbe  rape  of  Proserpine,  are  confined  to  temporary  subjects,  ana  to  tbe 
politics  of  bii  own  erentful  day ;  yet,  ezceptmg  in  one  or  two  auiall  and 
mdiffierent  pieces,  manifestly  written  by  a  Cbristian,  and  interpolated 
among  bis  poems,  tbere  is  no  allusion  wbaterer  to  tbe  great  religioiis 
strife.  No  one  would  know  tbe  existence  of  Cbristianity  at  tbat  period 
of  tbe  world,  by  reading  tbe  works  of  Claudian.  Hii  pauMyrie  and  bis 
satire  preserve  tbe  same  religious  impartiality;  award  tbeLr  most  la  risk 
praise  or  tbeir  bitterest  inyective  on  Cbristian  or  Pagan ;  be  insults  tbe 
fall  of  Eugenius,  and  glories  in  tbe  Tictories  of  Tbeodostus.  Under  tbe 
cbild, — and  Honorius  nerer  became  more  than  a  cbild,  —  Cbristianity  eon- 
'  tinued  to  inflict  wounds  more  and  more  deadly  on  expiring  Paganism.  Ais 
the  gods  of  Olympus  agitated  with  apprebension  at  tbe  birth  of  thia  osv 
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might  be  the  success  of  his  prajer,  or  the  acddents  of  his 
(utQie  life,  the  period  of  a  few  years  levelled  in  the  grave  the 
minister  and  the  poet:  but  the  name  of  Hadrian  is  almost 
sunk  in  obfiTion,  while  Claudian  is  read  with  pleasure  in  every 
oonntiy  which  has  retained,  or  acquired,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language.  If  we  flEdrly  balance  his  merits  and  his 
defects,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  Claudian  does  not  either 
satisfy,  or  silence,  our  reason.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  produce 
a  passage  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  sublime  or  pathetic ;  to 
select  a  verse  that  melts  the  heart  or  enlarges  the  imagination. 
We  should  vainly  seek,  in  the  poems  of  Claudian,  the  happy 
invention,  and  artificial  conduct,  of  an  interesting  fable;  or 
the  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  characters  and  situa- 
tions of  real  life.  FoY*  the  service  of  his  patron,  he  published 
occasional  panegyrics  and  invectives :  and  the  design  of  these 
slavish  compositions  encouraged  his  propensity  to  exceed  the 
Umits  of  truth  and.  nature.  These  imperfections,  however, 
are  compensated  in  some  degree  by  the  poetical  virtues  of 
Claudian*  He  was  endowed  with  the  rare  and  precious  talent 
of  raising  the  meanest,  of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of 
diversifying  the  most  similar,  topics :  his  coloring,  more  espe- 
cially in  descriptive  poetry,  is  soft  and  splendid ;  and  he  seldom 
fails  to  display,  and  even  to  abuse,  the  advantages  of  a  culti- 
^^ttted  understanding,  a  copious  fancy,  an  easy,  and  sometimes 


vmnjir  'i'h»f  are  introdnoed  as  njoioingr  at  hfs  uppaaiance,  and  prom^ 
Uiig  loog  jean  of  glory.  The  whole  prophetio  ohoir  of  Paganism,  all  the 
oncies  throuf^oat  the  world,  are  sammoned  to  predict  the  felicity  of  bis 
ir«igQ-  His  buth  is  compared  to  that  of  Apollo,  bnt  the  narrow  limits  of 
aaulaod  moat  not  confine  the  new  deity —' 

.    .    .    Von  Uttom  nostro 
Dm. 


Augnrj  and  divination,  the  shrines  of  Ammon,  and  of  Delphi,  the  Persian 
^lagi,  and  the  Etmscan  seers,  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  the  Sibyl  herself, 
ve  deseribed  as  still  discharging  their  prophetic  ftinctions,  and  celebrating 
the  natal  day  of  this  Ohristian  prince.  They  are  noble  lines,  as  well  as 
•urions  mostraUons  of  the  times: 


.    .    .    Qn»  tone  doomnuita  Aitnti? 
QiUB  Tooes  ariimiT  qoantt  Mr  inane  Tolatn 
Qnls  Tatam  disemsas  «ntf   Ilbl  eoniigar  Anunon, 
St  dalnm  tMitl  mptes  dlantia  I>e*^' 
Te  Vmm  oeeinftra  Hi«i,  te  senslt  ] 


St  dalnm  taeiti  mptes  dlantia  IMphi, 
Te  Vmm  oeeinftra  Hi«i,  te  senslt  Stnuens 
Ai^nr,  et  laspsetis  Babylouios  homiil  aatiis; 


Ghaldai  itapoan  senss,  Gamanaqac  ranos 
IntOBoil  rapss,  labidas  ddabia  SlbyUn. 

Gland,  ir.  Oons.  Hon.  141. 

Wna  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Bengnot     Hist,  de  la  Deitmotfoo  di 
^^-*— 1  tk  OeeideDt,  Q.  R.  v.  IvU.  p.  SI—  M. 
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forcible,  expression;   and  a  perpetual  flow  of  harmonious 
versification.    To  these  commendations,  independent  of  any 
accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  must  add  the  peculiar  ment 
which  Claudian  derived  from  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
of  his  birth.     In  the  decline  of  arts,  and  of  empire,  a  natire 
of  Egypt,^^^  who  had  received  the  education  of  a  Greek, 
assumed,  in  a  mature  age,  the  familiar  use,  and  absolute  com- 
mand, of  the  Latin  language ;  ^^*  soared  above  the  heads  of 
his  feeble  contemporaries ;  and  placed  himself,  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  hundred  years,  among  the  poets  of  ancient 
Rome.i» 


"*  National  vanity  haa  made  him  a  Florentine,  or  a  Spaniazd*  Bat 
the  flnt  Spiitle  of  Claudian  provea  him  a  native  of  Alexandria,  (Fa- 
nriciua,  Blbliot.  Latin,  torn.  iii.  p.  191—202,  edit.  Ernest.) 

>!•  His  first  Latin  verses  were  composed  daring  the  consolBhip  of 
Probiniu,  A.  D.  895. 

EomanM  Mbimoi  pnmam.  te  eoaral6|  foatot. 
Bi  LfttiB  eeMit  Grtia  Tbalta  tfl«B. 

Besides  some  Qteek  epigrams,  which  are  stiU  extant,  the  Latin  poet 
had  composed*  in  Oveek,  the  AAtiqaities  of  Tarsus,  Anasarhos,  Bery- 
tus,  Nice,  ko*  It  is  more  easy  to  supply  the  loss  of  good  poetry,  than 
of  authentic  history. 

^^  Strada  (Prolusion  t.  vi.)  allows  him  to  contend  with  tlie  five 
heroic  poets,  Lucretias,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lncan,  and  Statins.  His  patron 
is  the  acoompliahed  ceurtier  Balthasar  Castiglione.  His  admirers  are 
numerous  and  passionate.  Tet  the  rigid  cntics  reproach  the  exotio 
weeds,  or  flowers,  which  spring  tno  Inxuriantly  in  his  Latiaa  8<^. 
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CHAPTER    IXXI. 
mwjkmon  OP  :talt  bt  aulvic.  —  naiutebs  of  the  bohaf 

■BHATE  AND  PEOPLE.  —  EOME  IS  THBICB  BESIB9EIS  AXD  AT 
UUI6TH  PILLAGED,  BT  THE    GOTHS.  —  DEATH  OP    ALABia— » 

THB  GOTHS    EYACUATB    ITALT. FALL   OF    CON STANTUfB. — 

«A17L    AND    SPAIN    ABE     OCCUPIED    BT    THB    BABBABUN8. — 
mnSPBNDENCB   OP   BBITAIN. 

The  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  distracted  goremment  may 
of«en  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  e'fiects,  of  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy.  If  Alaric 
himself  had  been  introduced  into  the  council  of  Bavdnna,  he 
would  probably  have  advised  the  same  oieasures  which  were 
actually  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  Honorius.^  llie  king  of 
the  Gotha  would  have  conspired,  perhaps  widi  some  rehic* 
tance,  to  destroy  the  formidable  adveiiary,  by  whose  arms,  ^'n 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  he  had  been  twice  overthrown. 
Their  active  and  interested  hatred  laboriously  accomplished 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  great  Stilicho.  The  v^or  of 
Sams,  his  fame  in  arms,  and  his  personal,  or  hereditary,  influ* 
ence  over  the  confedemte  Barbarians,  could  recommend  him 
oidy  to  the  friends  of  their  country,  who  despised,  or  detested, 
the  worthless  characters  of  Turpilio,  Varanes,  and  Vigilantius. 
By  the  pressing  instances  of  the  new  favorites,  these  generals, 
unworthy  as  &ey  had  shown  themselves  of  the  names  of 
soldiers,^  were  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry^  of 
the  infantry,  and  of  the  domestic  troops.  The  Gothic  prince 
would  have  subscribed  with  pleasure  the  edict  which  the 
fanaticism  of  Olympius  dictated  to  the  simple  and  devout 
emperor.  Honorius  excluded  all  persons,  who  were  advene 
to  the  Catholic  church,  from  holding  any  office  in  the  state 
obstinately  rejected  the  service  of  all  those  who  dissented  from 
his  religion ;  and  rashly  disqualified  many  of  his  bravest  and 

*  The  serieB  of  events,  from  the  death  of  Stilioho  to  the  arrivftl  of 
Aluic  bedGne  Rome,  can  only  be  found  in  Zosimuf,  L  v.  p.  847— 860b 

*  llie  expreaaion  of  Zoaixnus  ia  atxong  and  hvel^,  MmtmfQ^vnof 
iniror^tfaf  Tois  noXtfilotf  i^ttovvrag,  Bofflcicnt  to  excite  theeobtempt  c$ 
the  enemy. 
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most  skilful  officers,  who  adhered  to  the  P^igan  worship^  oi 
who  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Arianism.^  These  measunss, 
so  advantageous  to  an  enemy,  AUric  would  have  approved^ 
and  m*gh't  perhaps  have  suggested ;  but  it  may  seem  doubtful, 
whether  the  Barbariaii  would  have  promoted  his  interest  at 
the  expense  of  the  inhuman  and  absurd  cruelty,  which  was 
perpetrated  by  the  direction,  or  at  least  with  the  connivaooe, 
of  the  Imperial  ministers.  The  foreign  auxiiiarios,  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  person  of  Stilicho,  lamented  his  death ; 
but  the  desire  of  revenge  was  checked  by  a  natural  C4>pfe- 
hension  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children ;  who  were 
detained  as  hostages  in  the  strong  cities  of  Italy,  where  they 
had  likewise  deposited  their  most  valuable  effects.  At  the 
same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a  common  signal,  the  cities  of  Italy 
were  polluted  by  the  same  horrid  scenes  of  universal  massacre 
and  pillage,  which  involved,  in  promiscuous  destruction,  the 
families  and  fortunes  of  the  Barbarians.  Exasperated  by  such 
an  injury,  which  might  have  awakened  the  tamest  and  most 
servile  spirit,  they  cast  a  look  of  indignation  and  hope  towards 
the  camp  of  Alaric,  and  unanimously  swore  to  pursue,  with 
just  and  implacable  war,  the  perfidious  nation,  that  had  so 
basely  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.  By  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius,  the  republic  lost  the 
assistance,  and  deserved  the  enmity,  of  thirty  thousand  of  her 
bravest  soldiers;  and  the  weight  of  ^t  formidable  army, 
which  alone  might  have  determined  the  event  of  the  war,  was 
transferred  from  the  scale  of  the  Romans  into  that  of  the 
Goths. 

In  the  arts  of  negotiation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  war,  the 
Gothic  king  maintained  his  superior  ascendant  over  an  enemy, 
whose  seeming  changes  proceeded  from  the  total  want  of 
Counsel  and  design.  From  his  camp,  on  the  confines  of  Italy, 
Alaric  attentively  observed  the  revolutions  of  the  palace, 
watched  the  progress  of  faction  and  discontent,  disguised  the 
hostile  aspect  of  a  Barbarian  invader,  and  assumed  the  more 
popular  appearance  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  great  Stilicho ; 
to  whose  virtues,  when  they  were  no  longer  formidable,  he 


'  Bm  qui  catholics  tect«  8unt  inimici,  intra  palatium  xnilitare  pro- 
Ubeuiiis.  NuUua  nobis  ait  aliquft  ratione  conjunctus,  qui  a  nobis  flde 
St  Rligima  discordat.  Cod.  Theodos.  L  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  42,  and  Gode- 
troy*B  Gommentary,  torn.  ^.  p.  164.  This  law  waa  applied  In  sbs 
tttrr.oftt  latitude,  and  rigoroa»*y  executed.    ZodimuB,  L  v.  p.  364. 
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oocdd  |»7  a  jost  tribute  of  sincere  praiae  and  regret.  The 
pressing  invitation  of  the  malecontents,  who  urged  the  king  of 
die  Godis  to  invade  Italy,  was  enforced  by  a  lively  senate  of 
his  personal  injuries ;  and  he  might  speciously  complain,  that 
the  Iraperiai  ministeis  still  delayed  and  eluded  the  payment 
of  the  four  thousand  poiuids  of  gold,  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  Boman  senate,  either  tb  reward  his  services,  or  to 
appease  his  fury.  His  decent  firmness  was  supported  by  an 
artful  modemtion,  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  his 
designs.  He  required  a  fair  and  reasonable  satisfaction ;  but 
hs  gave  the  strongest  assurances,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  it,  he  would  immediately  retire.  He  refused  to  trust 
the  faith  of  the  Romans,  unless  .£uus  and  Jason,  the  sons  of 
two  great  officers  of  state,  were  sent  as  hostages  to  his  ca<«ip , 
but  he  offered  to  deliver,  in  exchange,  several  of  the  noblest 
youdis  of  the  Grothic  nation.  The  modesty  of  Alaric  was 
interpreted,  by  the  ministers  of  Ravenna,  as  a  sure  evidence 
of  his  weakness  and  fear.  They  disdained  either  to  negotiate 
a  treaty,  or  to  assemble  an  army ;  and  with  a  rash  confidence, 
derived  only  from  their  ignorance  of  the  extreme  danger, 
irretrievably  wasted  the  decisive  moments  of  peace  and  war. 
While  they  expected,  in  sullen  silence,  that  the  Barbarians 
should  evacuate  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric,  with  bold  and 
rapid  marches,  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Po ;  hastily  pillaged 
the  cities  of  Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Cremona, 
which  yielded  to  his  arms ;  increased  his  forces  bj  the  acces- 
hum  aC  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries;  and,  without  meeting  a 
single  enemy  in  the  field,  advanced  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
morass  which  protected  the  impregnable  residence  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  West  Instead  of  attempting  the  hopeless  siege 
of  Ravenna,  the  prudent  leader  of  the  Goths  proceeded  to 
Rimini,  stretched  his  ravages  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadri- 
atic,  and  meditated  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
worid.  An  Italian  hermit,  whose  zeal  and  sanctity  were 
respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves,  encountered  the  vie- 
turioos  monarchy  and  boldly  denounced  the  indignation  of 
Heaven  against  the  oppressors  of  the  earth;  but  the  saint 
himself  was  confounded  by  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Alaric, 
that  he  felt  a  secret  and  praetematural  impulse,  which*  directed, 
ind  even  compelled,  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He 
felt,  that  his  genius  and  his  fortune  were  equal  to  the  most 
ftiduous  enterprises ;  and  the  enthusiasm*  which  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Groths,  insensibly  removed  the  popular,  and  almost 
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supeiBiitious,  reverence  of  ihe  nations  for  the  nuge8t3  €if  the 
Boman  name.  His  troops,  animated  by  the  hopes  of  spoil, 
followed  the  course  of  the  Flaminian  way,  occupied  the 
unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennme,^  descended  into  the  rich 
plains  of  Umbria ;  and,  as  they  lay  encamped  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  Clitumnus,  might  wantonly  slaughter  and  devour  the 
milk-white  oxen,  which  had  4)een  so  long  resenred  for  the  use 
of  Boman  triumphs.^  A  lofVy  situation,  and  a  seaflonable 
tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  preserved  the  little  city  of 
Nami ;  but  the  king  of  the  Goths,  despising  the  ignoble  prey, 
still  advanced  with  unabated  vigor ;  and  after  he  had  passed 
through  the  stately  arches,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Barbaric 
victories,  he  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome.^ 

During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  the 
seat  of  empire  had  never  been  violated  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Hannibal  ^ 
served  only  to  display  the  character  of  the  senate  and  people ; 
of  a  senate  degpraded,  rather  than  ennobled,  by  the  comparison 
of  an  assembly  of  kings ;  and  of  a  people,  to  whom  the  am- 
bassador of  Pyrrhus  ascribed  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
Hydra.^    Each  of  the  senators,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  war, 


*  Addison  (see  his  Works,  yoL  IL  p.  64,  edit  BaikervilLe)  hasgivea 
«  Tery  pfctureaque  description  of  uie  road  through  the  Apemiiiie. 
The  Gouia  were  not  at  leisure  to  observe  the  beauties  of  the  prospect ; 
but  they  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  Saxa  Intercisa,  a  narrow  pas- 
sage wluch  Vespasian  had  cut  through  the  rock,  (Cluver.  Italia  Anfaq. 
torn.  L  p.  618,)  was  totally  neglected. 

*  £Qnc  albi,  Glitumne,  grebes,  et  maxima  tauma 
Yictima,  sttpe  tuo  perfiisi  flumine  sacro, 
Komanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  triumphos. 

Georg.  ii.  147- 
Besides  Virgil,  most  of  the  Latin  poets,  Propertius,  Lucan,  SiHua  Ital- 
ious,  Claudian,  ftc,  whose  passages  may  be  found  in  duveriua  and 
Addison,  have  celebrated  the  triumphal  victims  of  the  ffltiaiiw^^i^ 

*  Some  ideas  of  the  march  of  Aluio  are  borrowed  from  the  jooxBey 
of  Honorius  over  the  same  ground,  f  See  Claudian  in  yi.  Cona.  fi[on. 
494 — 522.)  The  measured  distance  oetween  Ravenna  and  Rome  was 
264  Roman  miles.    Itinerar.  Wesselinf,  p.  126. 

'  The  march  and  retreat  of  Hannibal  are  described  by  livy,  L  zacvi. 
c.  7»  8,  9,  1.0,  11 ;  and  the  reader  is  made  a  spectator  of  the  interesting 
icene. 

*  These  comparisons  were  used  by  Cyneas,  the  counsellar  of  Fyr 
fhus,  after  his  return  from  his  embassy,  in  which  he  had  diligently 
ftudied  the  discipline  and  manners  of  Rome.  See  Plutar^  in  PyiHio, 
tool*  ii  p.  459. 
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ktd  acoompiished  his  term  of  military  service,  eit  ler  in  a  sul^ 
•ixiiiiate  or  a  superior  atation ;  and  the  decree,  which  invested 
with  temporarv  command  all  those  who  had  been  consuls,  or 
censors,  or  dictators,  gave  the  republic  the  immediate  assist- 
uice  of  many  brave  and  experienced  generals.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  Roman  people  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.^  Fifly 
thounnd  had  already  died  in  the  defence  of  their  country ; 
aad  the  twenty-three  legions  which  were  employed  in  tho 
di^rent  camps  of  Italy,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain, 
required  about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  But  there  still 
remained  an  equal  number  in  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  territory, 
who  were  animated  by  the  same  intrepid  courage  ;  and  every 
citizen  was  trained,  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  discipline 
and  exercises  of  a  soldier.  Hannibal  was  astonished  by  the 
coosiancy  of  the  senate,  who,  without  raising  the  siege  of 
Capua,  or  recalling  their  scattered  forces,  expected  his  ap* 
proaciL  He  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  the  city ;  and  he  was  soon  informed, 
that  the  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  was  sold  for 
an  adequate  price  at  a  public  auction ;  *  and  that  a  body  of 
troops  was  dismissed  by  an  opposite  road,  to  reenforce  the 
legions  of  Spam.^^    He  led  his  Africans  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 

'  In  the  three  e&tuui  which  were  made  of  the  Roman  people,  about 
tike  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  numbera  atand  aa  foliowa,  (tee 
Uvy,  Spitom.  1.  XX  EQst.  L  xxni.  36,  xxix.  87 :)  270,213,  137,108| 
214,000.  The  fall  of  the  iecond,  and  the  rise  of  the  third,  appears  sc 
enonnous,  that  sere^  critica,  notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  the 
MS3.,  have  siispeeted  some  corruption  of  the  text  of  livy.  (See 
Drakenborch  ad  xxvii.  30,  and  Beaufort,  Republique  Romaine,  tom.  1. 
V-  325.)  Ther  did  not  ooniiider  that  the  second  eeimu  was  taken  only 
It  Komek  and  that  the  numbera  were  diminished,  not  only  by  the 
death,  hut  likewiw  by  the  abtenee,  of  many  soldiers.  In  the  third 
*"Mit»  lary  expressly  afllrma,  that  the  legions  were  mustered  by  the 
cue  of  psrtieiilar  commissaries.  From  the  numbers  on  the  list  we 
uast  always  deduct  one  twelfth  above  threescore,  and  incapable  of 
oeanof  srms.    See  Population  de  la  France,  p.  72. 

*  L&Ty  considers  these  two  incidents  as  the  effects  only  of  chance 
fad  courage.  I  suspect  that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admira- 
bttpotieyafthei 


*  Conpare  the  remarkable  transaction  in  Jeremiah  xxxii.  0,  to  44,  whtie 
■■^  prophet  purchases  his  uncle's  estate  at  the  approach  of  the  Babylonian 
*"9mitj,  in  hia  undoubtine  confidence  in  the  ruture  restoration  of  the 
>*opta.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  tri  ipiph  of  religious  fiuth,  in  the  othsv 
3f  aatioaal  pride. -M. 
21* 
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where  he  fiHind  diree  armies  in  order  of  battle,  prepared  to 
recoive  him;  but  Hannibal  dreaded  the  event  of  a  combiitt 
from  which  he  could  not  hope  to  escape,  unless  he  destroyed 
the  lost  of  his  enemies ;  and  his  speedy  retreat  confessed  tbe 
.  invincible  courage  of  the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  the  uninterrupted  siiccee- 
sion  of  senators  had  preserved  the  name  and  image  of  the 
republic ;  and  the  degenerate  subjects  of  Honoriusambitioualy 
derived  their  descent  from  the  heroes  who  had  repulsed  the 
arms  of  Hannibal,  and  subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
temporal  honors  which  the  devout  Paula  ^^  inherited  and  de- 
spised, are  carefully  recapitulated  by  Jerom,  the  guide  of  her 
conscience,  and  the  historian  of  her  life.  The  genealogy  of 
her  father,  Rogatus,  which  ascended  as  high  as  Agamemnon, 
might  seem  to  betray  a  Grecian  origin ;  hut  her  mother,  Blssil- 
ui,  numbered  the  Scipios,  ^milius  Paulus,  and  the  Gracchi, 
In  the  list  of  her  ancestors ;  and  Toxotius,  the  husband  of 
Paula,  deduced  his  royal  lineage  from  .£neas,  the  father  of 
the  Julian  line.  The  vanity  of  the  rich,  who  desired  to  be 
noble,  was  gratified  by  ih^^se  lofty  pretensions.  Encouraged 
by  the  applause  of  their  parasites,  they  easily  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar;  and  were  countenanced,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  custom  of  adopting  the  name  of  their  patron, 
which  had  always  prevailed  among  the  freedmen  and  clients 
of  illustrious  families.  Most  of  those  families,  however, 
attacked  by  so  many  causes  of  external  violence  or  internal 
decay,  were  gradually  extirpated :  and  it  would  he  more 
reasonable  to  seek  for  a  lineal  descent  of  twenty  generations, 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  peaceful  solitude 
of  Apulia,  than  on  the  theatre  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  fortune, 
of  danger,  and  of  perpetual  revolutions.  Under  each  succes- 
sive reign,  and  from  every  province  of  the  empire,  a  crowd 
of  hardy  adventurers,  rising  to  eminence  by  their  talents  or 
their  vices,  usurped  the  wealth,  the  honors,  and  the  palaces  of 
Rome;  and  oppressed,  or  protected,  the  poor  and  humble 

>'  See  Jerom,  torn.  L  p.  169, 170»  ad  Enstochium ;  he  bestows  on  PiiUa 
the  si^endid  titles  of  Gracchorum  stirps,  soboles  Scipionum,  PmU 
luerest  cujus  Tocabulum  trahit,  MartiBB  Papyris  Matris  Afirioam  ;rera 
it  fermana  propago.  This  particular  doaeription  suppoees  a  more 
■olid  title  thtti  the  surname  of  JuUna,  which  Toxotioa  shared  with  a 
thousand  fomilies  of  the  western  provinces.  See  the  Index  of  TImi» 
IBSb  of  Grater's  Inseriptiona,  &o. 
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fMnains  of  consular  families ;  who  wem  ignoraf it,  perhar^f  of 
Aie  glory  of  their  ancestors.  ^^ 

In  the  time  of  Jerom  and  Claudian,  the  senators  uiMuumously 
yielded  the  preeminence  to  the  Anician  line ;  and  a  slight  view 
of  their  history  will  serve  to  appreciate  the  rank  and  antiquity 
of  the  noble  families,  which  contended  only  for  the  second 
place.  ^3  During  the  five  first  ages  of  the  city,  the  name  of 
the  Anicians  was  unknown ;  they  appear  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  Prseneste ;  and  the  ambition  of  those  new  citizens 
iras  long  satisfied  with  the  Plebeian  honors  of  tribunes  of  the 
people.  ^^  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian ssra,  the  family  was  ennobled  by  the  Prestorship  of  Anicius, 
who  gloriously  terminated  the  Illyrian  war,  by  the  conquest  of 
the  nation,  and  the  captivity  of  their  king.^  From  the  triumph 
of  that  general,  three  consulships,  in  distant  periods,  mark  the 
succession  of  the  Anician  name.^^  From  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Western  empire,  that  name 
■hone  with  a  lustre  which  was  not  eclipsed,  in  the  public 
estimation,  by  the  majesty  of  the  Imperial  purple. ^^    The 

**  Tacitus  (AnnaL  iiL  55)  aflHrms,  that  between  the  battle  o£  Actiuxn 
and  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  senate  was  gradually  filled  with  neig 
Ikmilifts  firom  the  Munidpia  and  colonies  of  Italj. 

**  Nee  quisquam  Procerum  tentet  (licet  aere  vetusto 

Floreat,  et  elaro  eingatur  Boma  sonatik) 
8e  jaetaie  paraoi ;  led  prim4  aede  ealieti 
AuekBHiitf  de  juze  licet  certaie  secundo. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  at  Olybrii  Coss.  IS. 
8uch  a  oompllmmit  paid  to  the  obscure  name  of  the  Auchenii  hai 
amazed  the  critics ;  but  they  all  agree,  that  whatever  may  be  the  true 
reading,  the  aencie  of  daudian  can  be  applied  only  to  the  AniH'^n 
Sunily. 

■*  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of  Pighius,  is  that  of  11.  Anieiua' 
Oallus,  Trib.  PL  A.  U.  C.  606.  Another  tribune,  Q.  Anioius,  A.  U. 
C.  508,  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Prsnestinus.  Liyy  (zly.  43) 
places  the  Anicii  below  the  great  families  of  Rome. 

»»  Liyy,  xliv.  30,  31,  xly.  3,  26,  43.  He  feirly  appieciatoi  the  merit 
of  Aniaus,  and  justly  observes,  that  his  fame  was  clouded  by  th« 
superior  lustre  of  the  Macedonian  which  preceded  the  Illyrian^ 
triumph. 

**  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  A.  tT.  C.  503,  818,  067 : 
tl^e  two  last  under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Caracalla.  The  second  of 
these  consuls  distinguished  himself  only  by  his  infamous  flatteryt 
(Tacit.  AnnaL  xy.  74 ; )  but  eyen  the  eyidence  of  crimes,  if  they  bear 
tl^  stamp  of  greatness  and  antiquity,  is  admitted*  without  reluctance, 
tA  proye  the  genealogy  of  a  noble  house. 

^  In  the  sixth  century,  the  nobility  of  the  Anicsan  name  is  men*  , 
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•evem.  branches,  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  united,  by 
marriage  or  inheritauce,  the  wealth  and  titles  of  Uie  Aniuaa, 
the  Petrcmian,  and  the  Olybrian  houses ;  and  in  each  gener- 
ation the  number  of  consulships  was  multiplied  by  an  hered* 
itary  claim.^®    The  Anician  family  excelled  in  faith  and    in 
riches :  they  were  the  first  of  the  Roman  senate  who  embraced 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Anicius  Julian,  who  waia 
afterwards  consul  and  prcefect  of  the  city,  atoned  for  his  attacli- 
ment  to  the  party  of  Maxentius,  by  the  readiness  with  which 
he  accepted  the  religion  of  Constantine.^'    Their  ample  patri- 
mony was  increased  by  the  industry  of  Probus,  the  chief  of 
the  Anician  family ;  who  shared  with  Gratian  the  honors  of 
the  consulship,  and  exercised,  four  times,  the  high  office  of 
ProBtorian   preefect^     His  immense  estates  were  scattered 
over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  though  the 
public  might  suspect  or  disapprove  the  methods  by  which 
they  had  been  acquired,  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of 
that  fortunate  statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  clients 
and  the  admiration  of  strangers.^'     Such  was  the  respect  en- 


tioned  (Caanodor.  Variar.  1.  x.  1^.  10,  12)  with  WTigwlar  respect  by 
the  xniniBter  of  a  Oothio  king  of  Italy. 

"•  Fixus  in  omnee 

Cognatoe  proeedit  honoa ;  quemciunque  requires 
HAc  de  stupe  vinun,  ctnrtom  est  de  Coosvle  neacL 
Per  fasces  numerantur  A.vi»  semperque  renata 
Nobilitate  vixent»  et  pxolem  fata  aequuntiur. 

t  tlaudian  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Constilat.  12,  &c.)  The  Annii,  whoas 
name  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  Anician,  mark  the  Fasti  with  many 
oonsnlships,  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  fourth  centui^. 

>*  The  title  of  first  Christian  senator  may  be  justified  by  the 
authority  of  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  i.  65Z)  and  the  dislike  of  the 
Pagans  to  the  Anician  fnznily.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Bmpereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  188,  V.  p.  44.  Baron.  AnnaL  A.  D.  312,  No.  78,  A.  D.  322, 
No.  2. 

^  Probus  ....  daritudine  generis  et  potentift  et  opum  magnitu- 
dine,  cognitus  Orbi  Romano,  per  quem  uniyersum  poene  patrimonia 
sparse  possedit,  juste  an  secus  non  iudicioli  est  nostri.  Ammian. 
MarceUin.  xxvii.  11.  His  children  and  widow  erected  for  him  a  mag- 
nificent tomb  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  demolished  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  make  room  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Peteh 
Baronius,  who  laments  the  ruin  of  this  Christian  monument,  has  dili- 
gently preserved  the  inscriptions  and  basso-relieros.  See  Annul.  £o> 
eles.  A.  B.  396,  No.  6—17. 

**  Two  Persian  satrans  travelled  to  Milan  and  Rome,  to  hear  St 
Ambrose,  and  to  see  Probus,  (PauUn.  in  Viu  Ambroa.)    CUiudiar 
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teitained  for  his  memory,  that  the  two  sons  of  Prohut  in  theu 
earliest  youth,  and  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  were  associated 
in  the  consular  dignity ;  a  memorable  distinction,  without  ex* 
ample,  in  the  annals  of  Rome.^ 

*•*  The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace,'^  were  used  as  a  pro. 
▼erbial  expression  of  opulence  and  splendor ;  ^  but  the  nobles 
and  senators  of  Rome  aspired,  in  due  gradation,  to  imitate  that 
iliostrious  family.  The  accurate  description  of  the  city,  which 
was  composed  in  the  Theodosian  age,  enumerates  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty  houses^  the  residence  of  wealthy 
and  honorable  citizens.^  Many  of  these  stately  mansions 
might  almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet ;  that  Rome 
contained  a  multitude  of  palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was 
equal  to  a  city :  since  it  included  within  its  own  precincts 
every  thing  which  could  be  subservient  either  to  use  or  luxury ; 
markets,  hippodromes,  temples,  fountains,  baths,  porticos, 
shady  groves,  and  artificial  aviaries.^  The  historian  Olym- 
piodorus,  who  represents  the  state  of  Rome  when  it  was  be** 
sieged  by  the  Gioths,^  continues  to  observe,  that  several  of  the 
richest  senators  received  from  their  estates  an  annual  income 
uf  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  above  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  without  computing  the  stated  pro- 
vision of  com  and  wine,  which,  had .  they  been  sold,  might 
have  equalled  in  value  one  third  of  the  money.  Compared  to 
this  immoderate  wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue  of  a  thousand  or 
lifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  might  be  considered  as  no  more 
than  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  senatorian  rank,  which  re- 
quired  many  expenses  of  a  public  and  ostentatious  kind.    Sev- 

(hiCons.  Probin.  et  Olybr.  80 — 60}fleems  at  a  Iom  how  to  ezpraas  the 

gloiry  of  ProhuB. 
"  See  the  poem  which  Clandian  addressed  to  the  two  noble  yoathi, 
»  Secundiima,  the  Maaichaean,  ap.  Baron.  AnnaL  Soclea.  A.  b.  390b 

NO.S4. 
*«  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antics,  p.  89,  498, 1(00. 

S5  Quid  loquar  inclosaa  inter  laquearia  sylras ; 

Vemnla  qaeia  vario  carmine  ludit  avis. 

Clattd.  Rutil.  Numatian.  Itinerar.  ver.  Ill 

The  poet  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Oothio  iay asion.  A  moderate  palare 
wmld  have  covered  Cincinnatus's  farm  of  four  acres,  (VaL  Max.  lY.  4.) 
In  hudtatem  ruris  excnrrunt,  says  Seneca,  Epist.  114.  See  a  judi* 
aioas  note  of  Mr.  Hume,  Essays,  voL  i.  p.  562,  last  8vo  edition. 

*>  lliia  curious  account  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Honoriua,  is 
fettttd  in  a  firagment  of  the  historiap  Olympiodiorus,  ap*  Photiaii^ 
^  W.  12 
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^^1  i»miiVple9  are  recorded,  in  the  age  of  HonoriuB,  of 
uid  popa*ar  nobles,  who  celebrated  the  year  of  their  pretor- 
Bhip  by  a,  festival,  which  lasted  seven  days,  and  cost  above 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.^  The  estates  of  the 
Boman  senators,  which  so  far  exceeded  the  proportion  of 
modem  wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy.  Their 
possessions  extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian  and  .£gean  Seas, 
to  the  most  distant  provinces :  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  which 
Augustus  had  founded  as  an  eternal  monument  of  the  Actiaii 
victory,  was  the  property  of  the  devout  Paula ;  ^  and  it  is 
observed  by  Seneca,  that  the  rivers,  which  had  divided  ho8> 
tile  nations,  now  flowed  through  the  lands  of  private  citizens.^ 
According  to  their  temper  and  circumstances,  the  estates  of 
tlie  Romans  were  either  cultivated  by  the  labor  of  their  slaves 
or  granted,  for  a  certain  and  stipulated  rent,  to  the  industrious 
farmer.  The  economical  writers  of  antiquity  strenuously  recom- 
mend  the  former  method,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable ; 
but  if  the  object  should  be  removed,  by  its  distance  or  magni- 
tude, from  the  immediate  eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer  the 

^  The  sons  of  AlypiUB»  of  Symmachva^  and  of  Msxxmns,  ^peniW 
dturing  their  respective  pnetorshipB,  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  cmt^ 
tenariett  (or  hundred  weight  of  gold.)  See  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot, 
p.  197.  This  popular  estimation  allows  some  latitude ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  a  law  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  (L  vL  leg.  6,)  which  Sxct 
the  expense  of  the  flist  prstor  at  26,000,  of  the  second  at  20,000,  and 
of  the  third  at  l6,Wi0fottei,  The  name  oi/oUia  (see  M^m.  de  I'Aca^ 
d^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxvui.  p.  727)  was  equally  applied  to  a 
purse  of  126  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small  copper  coin  of  the  value 
of  1  _  part  of  that  purse.  In  the  former  sense,  the  26,000  fi>Ues 
would  be  equal  to  160,000/. ;  in  the  latter,  to  fhre  or  six  pounds  aterlhig. 
The  one  appears  extravagant,  the  other  \»  ridiculous.  There  must  have 
existed  some  third  and  middle  value,  which  is  here  understood ;  bu: 
ambiguity  is  au  excusable  fault  in  the  language  of  laws. 

"*  Nicopolis in  Aotiaco  littore  sita  possessionis  yestm 

nunc  pars  vel  maxima  est.  Jerom.  in  pnefat.  Comment,  ad  EptatoL 
ad  Titum,  tom.  ix.  p.  243.  M.  D.  Tillemont  supposes,  stnuuDsiy 
enough,  that  it  was  part  of  Agamemnon's  inheritance.  Mem.  Bccles. 
lorn.  xii.  p.  86. 

"  Seneca,  Epist.  Ixxxix.  His  language  is  of  the  declamatory  kind  * 
but  declamation  could  scarcely  exaggerate  the  avarice  and  luxury  ox 
the  Romans.  The  philosopher  himself  deserved  some  share  of  tht 
reproach,  if  it  be  true  that  his  rigorous  exaction  of  Quadrin^eKtieh 
above  three  huudreil  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  lent  at  high  in- 
terest, provoked  a  rebellion  in  Britain,  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixii.  p.  1003.) 
Acoorcung  to  the  oot jecture  of  Oale  ( Antoninus's  Itirerary  in  Bxitak^ 
p.  92f)  the  same  Faustinus  poasesiea  an  estate  near  Bury,  in  SulEoIkp 
and  another  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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•efrre  care  of  as  old  lieredttary  teimnt,  attacked  to  the  -leili 
and  interested  in  the  produce,  to  the  mercenary  adnuniatratioB 
of  a  negligent,  perhaps  an  unfaithful,  steward.^ 

The  opulent  nohles  of  an  immense  capital,  who  were  never 
escited  l>y  the  pursuit  of  military  glory,  and  seldom  en^^aged 
In  the   occupations  of  civil  government,  naturally  resigned 
dieir  leisuie   to  the  business  and  amusements  of  private  life. 
At  Rome,  commerce  was  always  held  in  oootempt :  but  the 
senators,  from  the  first  age  of  the  republic,  incveased  thoir 
pairiimmy,  and  multiplied  their  clients,  by  the  lucrative  prac* 
tke  of  usury ;  and  the  obsolete  laws  were  eluded,  or  violated, 
by  the  mutual  inclinations  and  interest  of  both  partiesL^^    A 
considerable  mass  of  treasure  must  always  havq  ezifrted  at 
Bome,  either  in  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  form 
of  gold  and  silver  plate ;  and  there  were  many  sideboards  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  which  contained  more  solid  silver,  than  had 
been  transported  by  Scipio  from  vanquished  Carthage.^^   The 
greater  part  of  the  nobles,  who  dissipated  their  fortunes  in 
profuse  luxury,  found  themselves  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
and   idle  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation.    Their  desires 
were  continually  gratified  by  the  labor  of  a  thousand  hands ; 
ef  the  numerous  train  of  their  domestic  slaves,  who  were 
actuated  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions of  artificers  and  merchants,  who  were  more  power- 
fully impelled  by  the  hopes  of  gain. .  The  ancients  were 
destitute  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  have 
been  invented  or  improved  by  the  progress  of  industry ;  and 
the  plenty  of  glass  and  linen  has  diffused  more  real  comforts 
among  the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  than  the  senators  of 
Rome  could  derive  from  all  the  refinements  of  pompoufi.jpr 

^  Totudtta,  A  wealthy  aenator.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  30,)  ahrsys  pre- 
iensd  tenants  bom  on  the  estate.  €k>lumella,  who  receif  od  thii 
maxim  from  him,  argues  very  judiciously  on  the  subject.  De  Re 
Rustica,  L  i.  c  7,  p.  408,  edit.  Geiner.  Lcipaig,  1735. 

"  Valeaias  (ad  Amraian.  xw.  6)  has  proved,  from  Chrysostora  and 
Angustin,  that  the  senators  were  not  allowed  to  lend  money  at  usuir. 
Yet  it  appears  fit>m  the  Theodoaian  Code,  (see  Godefroy  ad  1.  il.  tit. 
xxziiL  torn.  L  p.  230 — 289,)  that  they  Here  permitted  to  take  six  per  , 
cent.,  or  one  half  of  the  legal  interest ;  and,  w)iat  is  more  singular,  this 
permission  was  n-anted  to  the  youny  senators. 

**  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  50.  He  sutes  the  silver  at  only  4380 
pounds*  which  is  increased  by  Liry  (xxx.  46)  to  100,023  :.^e  jformer 
seems  too  little  for  an  opulent  city,  the  latter  too  much' for  any  piivste 
sideboard. 
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•enftjal  luxury.^  Their  luxury,  and  their  manners,  lucwm 
been  the  Buli^t  of  minute  and  laborious  disquisition :  hut  as 
such  inquines  would  divert  me  too  long  from  the  design  of 
the  pretent  work,  I  shall  produce  an  auUientic  state  of  Rome 
and  Its  inhabitants,  which  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
period  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  Ammianus  MbrceUinus,  who 
prudently  chose  the  capital  of  the  empire  as  the  residence  the 
best  adapted  to  the  historian  of  his  own  times,  has  mixed  with 
the  narrative  of  public  events  a  lively  representation  of  the 
scenes  with  which  ae  was  familiarly  conversant.  The  judi- 
cious reader  will  not  always  approve  of  the  asperity  of  cen- 
sure, the  choice  cf  circumstances,  or  the  style  of  expression ; 
he  will'  perhaps  detect  the  latent  prejudices,  and  perscNuJ 
resentments,  which  soured  the  temper  of  Ammianus  himself; 
but  he  will  surely  observe,  with  philosophic  curiosity,  the 
interesting  and  original  picture  of  the  manners  of  Rome.'* 

^  The  greatness  of  Rome  '*  —  such  is  the  language  of  the 
historian  —  ^was  founded  on  the  rare,  and  almost  incredible, 
alliance  o'  virtue  and  of  fortune.  The  long  period  of  her 
mfancy  ^ras  employed  in  a  laborious  struggle  agninst  the 
tribes  of  Italy,  the  neighbors  and  enemies  of  the  rising  city. 
In  the  strength  and  ardor  of  youth,  she  sustained  the  storms 
of  war ;  carried  her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and  the 
mountains ;  and  brought  home  triumphal  laurels  from  every 
country  of  the  globe.  At  length,  verging  towards  old  age, 
and  sometimes  conquering  by  the  terror  only  of  her  name, 
she  sought  the  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity.  The 
VKNERABLE  ciTT,  which  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  the 


^  The  learned  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  &e.  p.  158)  has 
observed  with  hnmor.  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Aitgnstiis  had 
neither  gkfv  to  his  vi-indowM,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back.  Under  the  kyver 
empire*  thu  use  of  linen  and  glass  became  somewhat  more  commoii.* 

^  It  U  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  liberties  which  I  have  taken 
with  the  text  of  Ammianus.  1.  I  have  melted  down  into  one  piece 
tlie  sixth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fourth  of  the  twentj- 
ein^lith  book.  2.  1  have  giyen  order  and  connectiosi  to  the  confused 
mass  of  material!!.  3.  I  have  softened  soMe  extravasant  hyperbolsB, 
aiid  pared  away  some  superfluities  of  the  orignaL  4.  I  haTC  deTdoped 
some  observttcioua  which  were  insinuated  rather  than  expieased. 
With  these  allowancest  my  versior.  will  be  found*  not  literal  indeed 
but  fislthfiil  and  exact. 


*  The  dtseoTerr  of  glass  In  such  common  use  at  Pompeii,  spoils  tht  |^ 
ef  ArboUiBot     See  Sir  W.  Gell.     PomMiana.  2d  ser.  p.  $^  —  It 
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ieicert  natioos,  and  osteblished  a  syBtem  of  laws,  the  pa^ 
petual  guardians  of  justice  and  freedom,  was  content,  like  a 
wise  and  wealthy  parent,  to  devolve  on  the  CaBsars,  her  favor- 
He  sons,  the  care  of  governing  her  ample  patrimony*^  A 
secure  and  profound  peace,  such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed 
in  the  reign  of  Numa,  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a  republic : 
while  Rome  was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the  name  of  the  people 
and  the  majesty  of  the  senate.  But  this  native  splendor ^^ 
ooutmues  Ammianus,  *^  is  degraded,  and  sullied,  by  the  con* 
duct  of  some  nobles,  who,  unmindful  of  their  own  dignity^ 
and  of  that  of  their  country,  assume  an  unbounded,  license  of 
vice  and  folly.  They  contend  with  each  other  in  the  empty 
vani^  of  titles  and  surnames ;  and  curiously  select,  or  invent, 
the  moat  loAy  and  sonorous  appellations,  Reburrus,  or  Fa- 
bunitts,  Pk^^us,  or  Tarasius,^^  which  may  impress  the  ears 
of  the  vulgar  with  astonishment  and  respect  From  a  vain 
ambition  of  perpetuating  their  memory,  they  affect  to  multi- 
ply their  likeness,  in  statues  of  bronze  and  marble ;  nor  are 
they  satisfied,  unless  those  statues  are  covered  with  plates  of 
gM ;  an  honorable  distinction,  first  granted  to  Acilius  the 
consul,  after  he  had  subdued,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the 
power  of  King  Antiochus.  The  ostentation  of  displaying,  of 
magnifying,  perhaps,  the  rent-roll  o[  the  estates  which  they 
possess  in  all  the  provinces,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
provokes  the  just  resentment  of  every  man,  who  recollects, 
that  their  poor  and  invincible  ancestors  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  meanest  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
food,  or  the  splendor  of  their  apparel.  But  the  modem  nobles 
their  rank  and  consequence  according  to  the  lofti- 


*  Clsodisn,  who  laeini  to  have  read  th«  hiitorx  of  Ainmiftimi, 
ipaaks  of  this  grMt  revoltttion  in  «  much  less  oouitlj  style :  — 

PwtqttUD  jara  ftrox  tn  se  communia  Canr 
Tnimtutil ;  vt  1k(mI  pioref ;  dmwtm^am  prUeli 
ArUbtt*,  IB  gTMniom  paeia  senrila  raMMt. 

De  B0I.  Oildooieo,  p. «. 

**  The  minute  dtUgenee  of  sntiquarians  has  not  been  able  to  verify 
(hflse  extraotdinaiT  names.  I  sm  of  c^union  that  they  were  invented 
^  the  hiatoxian  himself^  who  wss  afraid  of  any  personal  satire  or  ap- 
pliestiQn.  It  is  eertain,  howev^,  that  the  simple  denominations  ol 
the  Romans  were  gradually  leng{hened  to  the  number  of  four,  five,  ot 
even  sercn*  pompous  surnames ;  as,  fbr  instance,  Marcus  Macius 
lianunius  Furius  Balburius  C«eflianus  Plaeidua.  Sea  Ngcia  Geno* 
l^ph.  PIsan.  Dissert  iv.  p.  438. 
VOL.  IIJ.  22 
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[  of  their  chariots,''  and  the  weighty  magntficenee  of  ti 
dress.    Their  long  robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the  wind  ; 
and  as  they  are  agitated,  by  art  or  accident,  they  occasional l^r 
disviover  the  under  garments,  the  rich  tunics,  embroidered  w^ith 
the  figures  of  various  animals.^    Followed  by  a  train  of  fifly 
servants,  and  tearing  up  the  pavement,  they  move  along  the 
streets  with  the  same  impetuous  speed  as  if  they  travelled 
with  post-horses ;  and  the  example  of  the  senators  is  boldly 
imitated  by  the  matrons  and  ladies,  whose  covered  carriages 
are  continually  driving  round  the  immense  space  of  the  citjr 
and  suburbs.     Whenever  these  persons  of  high  distinction 
condescend  to  visit  the  public  baths,  they  assume,  on  tlieir 
entrance,  a  tone  of  loud  and  insolent  command,- and  appropri- 
ate to  their  own  use  the  conveniences  which  were  designcsd 
for  tlie  Roman  people.     If,  in  these  places  of  mixed  and  gen- 
eral resort,  they  meet  any  of  the  infamous  ministers  of  their 
pleasures,  they  express  their  affection  by  a  tender  embrace  ; 
while  they  proudly  decline  the  salutations  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to  aspire  above  the  honor  of 
kissing  their  hands,  or  their  knees.     As  soon  as  they  have 
indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  they 
resume  their  rings,  and  the  other  ensigns  of  their  dignity ; 
select  from  their  private  wardrobe  of  the  finest  linen,  such  as 
might  suffice  for  a  dozen  persons,  the  garments  the  most 
agreeable  to  their  fancy,  and  maintain  till  their  departure  the 
same  haughty  demeanor;  which  perhaps  might  have  beer 
excused  in  the  great  Marcellus,  after  the  conquest  of  Syra* 
cuse^      Sometimes,  indeed,  these   heroes    undeilake  more 

"  The  earruea,  or  ooaohes  of  the  Romans,  were  often  of  solid  aQrer* 
curiously  corred  and.  engraved;,  and  the  trl^lpiIlg8  of  themulca^at 
horses,  were  embossed  with  gold.  This  m&gnificence  continued  irtm 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Honorius ;  and  the  Appian  way  was  covered 
with  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  nobles,  who  came  out  to  meet  Si 
Melania,  when  she  returned  to  Rome,  six  years  before  the  Gothic 
siexe,  (Seneca,  epiit  IzxxviL  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  49.  Paulin. 
Nolan,  apud  Baron.  Annal.  Ecdes.  A.  D.  397t  No.  5.)  Yet  pomp  is 
well  exchanged  for  convenience ;  and  a  plain  modem  coach,  that  js 
hung  upon  springs,  is  much  preferable  to  the  silver  or  gold  cartt  at 
antiquity,  which  rolled  on  the  axle-tree,  and  were  ez.po^cd,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

**  In  a  homily  of  Asterius,  bishop  of  Amasia,  M.  de  Valoishas  dia- 
oorered  (ad  Ammian.  xiy.  6)  that  tnis  was  a  new  feshion ;  that  bears, 
wolves,  lions,  and  tigers,  woods,  hiinting-matches,  kc.,  were  r<tpre- ' 
sented  in  embroidery  ;  and  that  the  more  pious  coxcombs  substidxted 
tbd  figure  or  legend  of  some  favorite  saint 
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irduoos  achievements ;  they  visit  their  estates  in  Itaiy,  and 
finicure  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile  hands,  the  amuse* 
ments  of  the  chase.^     If  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  on 
A  hot  day,  they  have  courage  to  sail,  in  their  painted  galleys, 
from  the  Lucrine  Lake  ^  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Puteoli  and  Cayeta,**  they  compare  their  own  expe*  ! 
ditioDs  to  the  marches  of  Csesar  and  Alexander.     Yet  should  j 
A  fly  presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their  gilded  um*  j 
brellas ;  should  a  sunbeam  penetrate  through  some  unguarded 
and  imperceptible  chink,  they  deplore  their  intolerable  hard- 
ships, and  lament,  in  affected  language,  that  they  were  not  i 
born  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,'*^  the  regions  of  eternal  j 
darkness.     In  these  journeys  into  the  country  ,^3  the  whole  j 

*  See  Plinsr*!  Epistles,  L  6.  Three  large  wild  boara  were  allured 
and  taken  in  the  tenia  without  interruptuig  the  studies  of  the  pkilo- 

■ophie  sportsman.  *  j 

*  The  change  firom  the  inauspicious  word  Avemut^  which  stands  in  i 
tibe  text,  is  imm»tMiaL    The  two  lakes,  Averaus  and  Lucrinus,  com- 
municated with  each  other,  and  were  fashioned  by  the  stupendoxis'  j 
moles  of  Agrippa  into  the  Julian  port,  whioh  opened,  through  a  narrow 

eotruiee,  into  the  Gulf  of  PuteoU.  Virgil,  who  resided  on  the  spot, 
hu  desoribed  (Oeorgic  ii.  161)  this  work  at  the  moment  of  its  execu- 
tion :  and  his  commentators,  especially  Catrou,  have  derived  much 
light  firom  Strabo,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  turned  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
•ince  the  year  153S,  into  the  Monte  Nuovo.  See  Camillo  Pellegrino 
Diacoisi  della  Campania  Felice,  p.  289,  244,  &c  Antonii  Sanfclicii 
Campania,  p.  13,  88.  * 

**  The  regna  Cumana  et  Puteolana;  loca  "uetiToqui  valde  expe- 
tenda,  interpeUantium  autem  multitudine  pane  fugienda.  Cicero  ad 
Attic  x^  17. 

^  The  proverbial  expression  of  Cimmerian  darkneu  was  originally 
boizowed  from  the  description  of  Homer,  (in  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Odyaaey,)  which  he  applies  to  a  remote  and  fabulous  country  on  the 
ihores  of  the  ocean.  See  Erasmi  Adagia,  in  his  works,  torn.  ii.  p.  593, 
the  I^den  edition. 

^  we  ma.^  learn  firom  Ssnecs  (epist.  exxiii)  three  curious  oizxam-. 
i^ces  relative  to  the  joumeya  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  pre« 
ceded  by  a  troop  of  Numidian  light  horse,  who  announced,  by  a  cloud  of 
<iu3t,  the  approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  baggage  mules  tru  isported 
tot  only  the  precious  vases,  but  even  the  firasrue  vessels  of  crystal  and 
'as''^  which  last  is  almost  proved,  by  the  learned  French  translator 
^  Seneca,  (torn.  ilL  p.  402 — 422,)  to  mean  the  porcelain  of  China  and 
•apa&  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the  young  slaves  were  covered  with 
a  medicated  crust,  or  ointment,  which  secured  them  against  the  el&cts 
"  the  sun  and  ftoat 


•  Compare  LyeU's  Qetilogy,  ii.  72.  — M. 
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bodj  of  the  household  marches  with  their  lOi  jrer.    Is  Am 
wme  manner  as  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  heavy  and  tho 
fight  armed  toops,  the  advanced  guard  and  the  rear,  are  niar* 
shalled  by  the  skill  of  their  military  leadeis ;  so  the  domc^tie 
officers,  who  bear  a  rod,  as  an  ensign  of  authority,  distribute 
and  arrange  the  numerous  train  of  slaves  and  attendants. 
The  baggage  and  wardrobe  move  in  the  front ;  and  are  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  multitude  of  cooks,  and  inferior  min- 
isters, employed  in  the  service  of  the  kitchens,  and  of  the 
table.    The  main  body  is  composed  of  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  slaves.  Increased  by  the  accidental  concourse  of  idle  or 
dependent  plebeians.     The  rear  is  closed  by  the  favorite  band 
of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age  to  youth,  according  to  the 
order  of  seniority.    Their  numbers  and  their  deformity  excite 
the  horror  of  the  indignant  spectators,  who  are  ready  to  exe* 
crate  the  memory  ot  bemiramis,  for  the  cruel  art  which  she 
invented,  of  frustrating  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  of  blasting 
in  the  bud  the  hopes  of  future  generations.     In  the  ezercifw 
of  domestic  jurisdiction,  the  nobles  of  Rome  express  an  exqco- 
sitA  sensibility  for  any  personal  injury,  and  a  contemptuous 
indifierence  for  the  rest  of  the  human  species.     When  they 
have  called  for  warm  water,  if  a  slave  has  been  tardy  in  his 
obedience,  he  is  instantly  chastised  with  three  hundred  lashes : 
but  should  the  same  slave  commit  a  wilful  murder,  the  mastei 
will  mildly  observe,  that  he  is  a  worthless  fellow ;  but  that, 
if  he  repeats  the  ofience,  he  shall  not  escape  punishment. 
Hospitality  was  formerly  the  virtue  of  the  Romans  ;  and  every 
stranger,  who  could  plead  either  merit  or  misfortune,  was 
relieved,  or  rewarded,  by  their  generosity.    At  present,  if  a 
foreigner,  perhaps  of  no  contemptible  rank,  b  introduced  to 
one  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  senators,  he  is  welcomed  indeed 
in  the  first  audience,  with  such  warm  professions,  and  such  kind 
inquiries,  that  he  retires,  enchanted  with  the  af&bility  of  hip 
illustrious  friend,  and  full  of  regret  that  he  had  so  long  delayed 
his  journey  to  Rome,  the  native  seat  of  mannere,  as  well  as  of 
empire.     Secure  of  a  favorable  reception,  he  repeats  his  visit 
the  ensuing  day,  and  is  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  his 
person,  his  name,  and  his  country,  are  already  forgotten.     If 
he  still  has  resolution  to  persevere,  he  is  gradually  numbered 
in  the  train  of  dependants,  and  obtains  the  permission  to  pay 
his  assiduous  and  unprofitable  court  to  a  haughty  patron^  in* 
capable  of  gratitude  or  friendship;  who  scarcely  deigns  to 
cemnrk  his  presence,  his  departure,  or  his  return.     Whonevei 
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the  rich  prepare  a  aolemn  and  popular  entertaiDinent;^ 
whenever  they  celebrate,  with  profuse  and  pernicious  luxury, 
their  private  banquets. ;  the  choice  of  the  guests  is  the  sub 
ject  01  anxious  deliberation.  The  modest,  Uie  sober,  and  the 
leanied,  are  seldom  preferred  ;  and  the  nomenclators,  who  are 
commonly  swayed  by  interested  motives,  have  the  address  to 
insert,  in  the  list  of  invitations,  the  obscure  names  of  the  most 
worthless  of  mankind.  But  the  frequent  and  familiar  com- 
panions of  the  great,  are  those  parasites,  who  practise  the  most 
useful  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  flattery ;  who  eagerly  applaud 
each  word,  and  every  action,  of  their  immortal  patron  ;  gjBMH 
with  rapture  on  his  marble  columns  and  variegated  pave* 
ments ;  and  strenuously  praise  the  pomp  and  elegance  which 
he  'u  taught  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his  personal  merit  At 
the  Roman  tables,  the  birds,  the  tquirrds^^^  or  the  fish,  which 
appear  of  an  uncommon  size,  are  contemplated  with  curious 
attention ;  a  pair  of  scales  is  accurately  applied,  to  ascertain 
their  real  weight ;  and,  while  the  more  rational  guests  are  dis- 
gusted by  the  vain  and  tedious  repetition,  notaries  are  sum- 
moned to  attest,  by  an  authentic  record,  the  truth  of  such  a 

^  Dwtribatio  •olemnium  fpcntulanun.  The  jporewAv,  or  ^por<«/te» 
were  small  baaketi,  supposed  to  coatain  a  quantity  of  hot  provisions, 
of  the  value  of  100  quadrantes,  or .  twelvepence  halfpenny,  which 
were  ranged  in  order  in  the  hall,  and  ostentatiously  distributed  to  the 
hungry  or  servile  crowd  who  waited  at  the  door.  This  indelicate  cus- 
tom is  veiT  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  and  the 
sattree  of  JuvenaL  See  likewise  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  c.  21,  in  Neron. 
c  16,  in  Domitian,  c.  4,  7.  These  baskets  of  provisions  were  after- 
wards converted  into  large  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  plate, 
wM^  were  mutually  dven  and  accepted  even  by  persons  of  the  high- 
est rank,  (see  Symma^  epist.  iv.  M,  ix.  124,  and  MiscelL  p.  256,)  on 
solemn  occaaons,  of  consulships,  marriages,  &c 

^  The  want  of  an  English  name  obliges  me  to  refer  to  the  common 
genus  of  squirrels,*  the  Latin  gUtt  the  fVench  loir ;  a  little  animal, 
who  inhabits  the  woods,  and  remains  torpid  in  cold  weather,  (see 
Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  viii.  82.  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  viiL  153. 
Pennsat's  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  289.)  The  art  of  rearing  and 
frttening  grMt  numbers  of  glirta  was  practised  in  Koman  villas  as  s 
profitable  article  of  rural  economy,  (Yarro,  de  Re  Rustic^,  iii.  15.) 
The  excessive  demand  of  them  for  luxurious  tables  was  increased  by 
the  fiMlish  prohibitions  of  the  censors ;  and  it  is  reported  that  they  ar^ 
fltill  esteemed  in  modem  Rome,  and  are  firequently  sent  as  presents  Sy 
the  Golanna  jninces,  (see  Bxotier,  the  last  editor  of  Pliny,  torn,  ik 
^  Ut,  spud  Barbou,  1779.) 


*  Is  it  not  the  dormouss  ?  —  IL 
28» 
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inanrelloufl  event.     Another  method  of  introduction  into  the 
houses  and  society  of  the  great,  is  derired  from  the  profes- 
sion of  gaming,  or,  as  it  is  more  politely  styled,  of  play.    Xhe 
confederates  are  united  by  a  strict  and  indissoluble  bond  of 
friendship,  or  rather  of  conspiracy ;  a  superior  degree  of  ftkill 
in  the  Tesserarian  art  (which  may  be  interpreted  the  game 
of  dice  and  tables)  ^  is  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and  reputation. 
A'  master  of  that  sublime  science,  who  in  a  supper,  or  assem- 
bly, is  placed  below  a  magistrate,  displays  in  his  countenanc^e 
the  surprise  and  indignation  which  Cato  might  be  supposed  to 
feel,  when  he  was  refused  the  proetorship  by  the  votes  of  a 
capricious   people.     The  acquisition  of  knowledge   seldom 
engages  the  curiosity  of  nobles,  who  abhor  the  fatigue,  and 
disdain  the  advantages,  of  study ;  and  the  only  books  which 
they  perase  are  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  verbose  and 
fabulous  histories  of  Marius  Maximus.^^     The  libraries,  which 
they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers,  are  secluded,  like  dreary 
sepulchres,  from  the  light  of  day.**    But  the  costly  instru- 
ments of  the  theatre,  flutes,  and  enormous  lyres,  and  hydraulic 
organs,  are  constructed  for  their  use ;  and  the  harmony  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the 
palaces  of  Rome.    In  those  palaces,  sound  is  preferred  to  sense, 
and  the  care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind.     It  is  allowed 
as  a  salutary  maxim,  that  the  light  and  frivolous  suspicion  of 


^  Thi«  game,  which  might  be  translated  by  the  mote  fomiliar  names 
of  "trictrac,  or  backj^ammon,  was  a  favorite  amuaemont  of  the  gravest 
Bomans ;  and  old  Mucius  Scsvola,  the  lawyer,  had  the  reputation  of 
a  very  skilful  player.  It  was  called  luthu  duodecim  icriptontm,  from 
the  twelve  tcripta,  or  lines,  which  equally  divided  the  aloeohu  or  table. 
On  these,  the  two  armies,  the  white  and  the  black,  each  consisting  of 
fifteen  men,  or  aU  cuU^  were  regularly  placed,  and  alternately  moved 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  the  chances  of  the  Uuterm^  or 
dice.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  diligently  traces  the  history  and  varieties  of  the 
nerdiludium  (a  name  of  Persic  etymology)  from  Ireland  to  Japan, 
pours  forth,  on  this  trifling  subject,  a  copious  torrent  of  classic  and 
Oriental  learning.    See  Syntagma  Dissertat.  tom.  iL  p.  217 — 405.^ 

^  Marius  Maximus,  homo  omnium  verbosissimus,  qui*  et  mythisto- 
lieis  se  voliuninibus  implicavit.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  242 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Tngan  to  Alexander  Severus 
Bee  Gerard  Vossius  de  Historicis  Latin.  L  iL  c.  3t  in  his  works,  voL  iv 
p.  47. 

^  This  aatiro  Is  probably  exaggerated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macro- 
bios,  and  the  epistles  of  Jerom,  afford  satisfactory  prooft,  th&t  Chris- 
tian theology  and  classic  titerature  were  studiously  cultivated  by 
several  Rom  ins,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  highest  rank. 
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«  coDtagiovis  malady,  ia  of  sufficient  weight  to  exoiMe  the  yisits 
of  the  most  intimate  friends ;  and  even  the  servants,  who  are 
despatched  to  make  the  decent  inquiries,  are  not  suffered  to 
xetum  home,  till  they  have  undei^one  the  ceieroony  of  a  pre- 
rious  ablution.  Yet  this  selfish  and  unmanly  delicacy  occa* 
sionally  yields  to  the  more  imperious  passion  of  avarice.  The 
prospect  of  gain  will  urge  a  rich  and  gouty  senator  as  far  as 
Spoleto ;  every  sentiment  of  arrogance  and  dignity  is  subdued 
by  the  hopes  of  an  inheritance,  or  even  of  a  legacy ;  and  a 
wealthy  childless  citizen  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Romans. 
The  art  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  a  favorable  testament  ^ 
and  sometimes  of  hastening  the  moment  of  its  execution,  is 
perfectly  understood  ;  and  it  has  happened,  that  in  the  same 
house,  though  in  different  apartments,  a  husband  and  a  wife, 
with  the  laudable  design  of  overreaching  each  other,  have  sum« 
raoned  their  respective  lawyers,  to  declare,  at  tlie  same  time, 
their  mutual,  but  contradictory,  intentions.  The  distress  which 
follows  and  chastises  extravagant  luxury,  often  reduces  the 
great  to  the  use  of  the  most  humiliating  expedients.  When 
they  desire  to  borrow,  they  employ  the  base  and  supplicating 
style  of  the  slave  in  the  comedy  ;  but  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay,  they  assume  the  royal  and  tragic  declamation  of 
the  grandsons  of  Hercules.  If  the  demand  is  repeated,  they 
readily  procure  some  trusty  sycophant,  instructed  to  main- 
tain a  charge  of  poison,  or  magic,  acainst  the  insolent  credi- 
tor ;  who  is  seldom  released  from  prison,  till  he  has  signed  a 
discharge  of  the  whole  debt.  These  vices,  which  degrade  the 
moral  character  of  the  Romans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile 
superstition,  that  disgraces  their  understanding.  They  listen 
with  confidence  to  the  predictions  of  haruspices,  who  pretend 
to  read,  in  the  entrails  of  victims,  the  signs  of  future  greatness 
ond  prosperity;  and  there  are  many  who  do  not  presume 
either  to  bathe,  or  to  dine,  or  to  appear  in  public,  till  they 
have  diligently  consulted,  according  to  the  rules  of  astrology, 
the  situation  of  Mercury,  and  the  aspect  of  the  moon.^^  It  is 
singular  enough,  that  this  vain  credulity  may  often  be  dis- 
covered among  the  profane  sceptics,  who  impiously  doubt,  or 
deny,  the  existence  of  a  celestial  power.^^ 

la  populous  cities,  which  are  the  seat  of  commerce  and 

^  Macrobiiui,  the  friend  of  these  Roman  nobles*  considered  the  stan 
as  tbs  caiuie.  or  icb  least  the  signs,  of  future  events^  (de  Somn.  Scixdan. 
L  i  e.  19, 1.  6S.) 
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maDufacturM,  the  middle  ranks  of  inhabitants,  who  derivt 
their  subsistence  from  the  dexterity  or  labor  of  theilr  hands 
•ire  commonly  the  most  prolific,  the  most  useful,  and,  in  thai 
sense,  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  community.  But  the 
plebeians  of  Rome,  who  disdained  such  sedentary  and  servile 
arts,  had  been  oppressed  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  weight 
of  debt  and  usury ;  and  the  husbandman,  during  the  term  of 
his  military  service,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cultivation 
of  his  farm.^  The  lands  of  Italy  which  had  been  originally 
divided  among  the  families  of  free  and  indigent  proprietory 
were  insensibly  purchased  or  usurped  by  the  avarice  of  the 
nobles ;  and  in  the  age  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic. 
It  was  computed  that  only  two  thousand  citizens  were  pos- 
sessed of  an  independent  eubstance.^^  Yet  as  long  aA  the 
people  bestowed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  honors  of  the  state, 
the  command  of  the  legions,  and  the  administration  of  wealthy 
provinces,  their  conscious  pride  alleviated,  in  some  measure, 
the  hardships  of  poverty ;  and  their  wants  were  seasonably 
supplied  by  the  ambitious  liberality  of  the  candidates,  who 
aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in  the  thirty-five  tribes,  or 
the  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  of  Rome.  But  when 
the  prodigal  commons  had  imprudently  alienated  not  only  the 
use,  but  Sie  inheritance  of  power,  they  sunk,  under  the  reign 
of  the  Cssars,  into  a  vile  and  wretched  populace,  which  must, 
m  a  few  generations,  have  been  totally  extinguished,  if  it  had 
not  been  continually  recruited  by  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
and  the  influx  of  strangers.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
it  was  the  just  complaint  of  the  ingenuous  natives,  that  the 
capital  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the  universe,  and  the  man- 
ners  of  the  most  opposite  nations.  The  intemperance  of  the 
Gauls,  the  cunning  and  levity  of  the  Greeks,  the  savage 
obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews,  the  servile  temper  of  the 
Asiatics,  and   the  dissolute,  efieminate   prostitution  of  the 

M  Xhe  hiBtories  of  livy  (see  particularly  vi.  36)  are  full  of  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  rif  h,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  debtors.  The  mel- 
ancholy story  of  a  brave  old  soldier  (Dionys.  Hal.  L  yL  c.  26,  p.  347, 
•dit.  Uudson,  and  livy,  ii.  23)  must  have  been  frequently  repeated  ia 
those  primitiye  times,  which  have  been  so  undeservedly  praised. 

*'  Non  esse  in  civitate  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  haberent. 
dcero.  Offic.  ii.  21.  and  Comment.  PauL  Manut.  in  edit.  Grev.  This 
vaciie  computation  was  made  A.  U.  C.  649,  in  a  speech  of  the  tribuns 
Pm]i}>piuH  and  it  was  his  object,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gracchi  (see 
Plutarch,)  to  deplore,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  the  misery  of  the 
L people 
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finnans,  were  mingled  in  the  various  ma  titude,  which,  under 
ttie  proud  and  false  denomination  of  Romans,  presumed  to 
despise  theii  fellow-subjects,  and  even  their  sovereigns,  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  eterm al  citt.^ 

Yet  the  name  of  that  city  was  still  pronounced  with  respect : 
die  frequent  and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhabitants  were 
indulged  with  impunity ;  and  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
instead  of  •crushing  the  last  remains  of  the  democracy  by 
the  strong  arm  of  military  power,  embraced  the  mild  policy 
of  Augustus,  and  studied  to  relieve  the  poverQr,  and  to  amuse 
die  idleness,  of  an  innumerable  people.^  I.  For  the  con* 
▼enience  of  the  lazy  plebeians,  the  monthly  distributions  of 
com  were  converted  into  a  daily  allowance  of  bread ;  a  great 
number  of  ovens  were  constructed  and  maintained  at  the 
public  expense ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  each  citizen,  who 
was  furnished  with  a  ticket,  ascended  the  flight  of  steps, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  his  peculiar  quarter  or  division, 
and  received,  either  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  very  low  price,  a  loaf  of 
bread  of  the  weight  of  three  pounds,  for  the  use  of  his 
family.  II.  The  forest  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns  fattenea 
lai^  droves  of  wild  hogs,^  afforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute. 


**  See  the  third  Satire  (60--125)  of  Juvenal,  who  indignantly  com* 
plaxDSv 

— «^-— —  <^«mvi«  qoota  portio  ftwis  Aehai  I 
Jimprideoi  Syriu  in  TilMran  dafltuU  OrontM ; 
Et  lingiMm  et  moras,  ice. 

Seneca,  when  he  proposes  to  comfort  his  mother  TConsolat.  ad  Helv. 
e.  S)  by  the  reflection,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  state  of 
3zi]e,  reminds  her  how  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  bom  in 
theoitv. 

**  iUmost  all  that  is  said  of  the  bread*  bacon,  oil,  wihe,  &c,  may  be 
foond  in  the  fbnrteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code ;  which  ez« 
preaslv  treats  of  the  poUce  of  the  great  cities.  See  particularly  the 
titles  m.  iv.  zv.  xvi.  zriL  zxiv.  The  collateral  testimonies  are  pro- 
duced in  Oodefroy's  Commentary,  and  it  Is  needless  to  transcribe 
them.  According  to  a  law  of  Theodosins,  which  rapreciates  in  money 
the  milittfy  allowance,  a  piece  of  gold  (eleTen  shiUmgs)  was  equiva- 
lent to  eighty  pounds  dT  bacon,  or  to  eighty  pounds  of  oil,  or  to 
twelve  modii  (or  pecks)  of  salt,  (Cod.  Theod.  L  viii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  17.) 
This  equation,  compared  with  another  of  seventy  pounds  of  bacon  for 
an  amphora,  (Cod.  Theod.  L  ziv.  tit.  iv.  lag.  4,)  fixes  the  price  of  wine 
at  about  siTteenpenoe  the  gallon. 

^  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  World  (p.  14,  in 
torn.  ill.  Oeograph.  Minor.  Hudson)  observes  of  Iiuiania,  in  fiis  bar- 
bttous  Latin,  Re^o  optima,  et  ipsa  omnibus  babundans,  et  lardum 
OLultain  fisras  cmittit.  Propter  quod  est  in  montibus,  c^jus  9scam 
•DimaUfttB  variam.  ftc. 
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II  plctntiful  supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  meU.  Duriag 
fi\ro  months  of  the  year,  a  regular  allowance  uf  bacon  was 
distributed  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  capital,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  declined  frooi 
its  former  lustre,  was  ascertained,  by  an  edict  of  Valentinian 
the  Third,  at  three  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds.^  IIL  In  the  manners  of  antiquity,  the  use 
of  oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp,  as  well  as  for -the  bath , 
and  the  annual  tax,  which  was  imposed  on  Africa  for  the 
benefit  of  Rome,  amounted  to  the  weight  of  three  millions  of 
pounds,  to  the  measure,  perhaps,  of  three  hundred  thousand 
English  gallons.  IV.  The  anxiety  of  Augustus  to  provide 
the  metropolis  with  sufficient  plenQr  of  com,  was  not  extended 
beyond  that  necessary  article  of  human  subsistence;  and 
when  the  popular  clamor  accused  the  deamess  and  scarci^ 
of  wine,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  the  grave  reformer, 
to  i*emind  his  subjects  that  no  man  could  reasonably  complain 
of  thirst,  since  the  aqueducts  of  Agrippa  had  introduced  into 
the  city  so  many  copious  streams  of  pure  and  salubrious 
water.^  This  rigid  sobriety  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and, 
although  the  generous  design  of  Aurelian  ^"^  does  not  appear 
*o  have  been  executed  in  its  full  extent,  the  use  of  wine  was 
allowed  on  very  easy  and  liberal  terms.  The  administration 
of  the  public  cellars  was  delegated  to  a  magistrate  of  honor- 
able rank  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  vintage  of  Campania 
was  reserved  for  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  fiome. 

The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  celebrated  by  the 
praises  of  Augustus  himself,  replenished  the  Tkerma^  or  baths, 
which  had  been  constructed  in  every  part  of  the  city,  with 
Imperial  magnificence.  The  baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
which  were'  open,  at  stated  hours,  for  the  indiscriminate 
service  of  the  senators  and  the  people,  contained  above  six- 
teen hundred  seats  of  marble ;  and  more  than  three  thousand 
were  reckoned  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian.^    The  walls  of  tha 


*«  See  Novell,  ad  cslcem  Cod.  Theod.  D.  Valent.  L  L  tit  zy.  Hus 
Uw  was  published  at  Rome,  June  29th«  A.  B.  452. 

**  Sueton.  in  Au^t.  c.  42.  The  utmost  debauch  of  the  emperar 
himself^  in  his  favorite  wine  of  Khsetia,  never  exceeded  atextariust  (ui 
English  pint)  Id.  c.  77.  Torrentius  ad  loc.  and  Arbuthnot'a  Tablea, 
p.  86. 

*^  His  design  was  to  plant  vineyards  along  the  sea-coast  of  Hetnizi% 
(Yopiscus,  in  Hist.  August  p.  225  ;)  the  dreary,  unwholesome,  auca> 
U  rated  Maremme  of  modem  Tuscany. 

*  Olympiodor.  apud  Phot.  p.  197. 
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Mj&f  opartnientB  were  covered  with  curioiM  ino«iic8»  UmI 
imiteCed  Ibe  art  (^  tbe  pencil  in  the  elegance  of  desigii,  and 
tevarietj  of  colon.  The  Egyptiaii  granite  was  beautifully 
enenisted  with  the  precious  green  marble  of  Niimidia ;  the 
peipetosl  stream  of  hot  water  was  poursd  into  the  capacious 
bosms,  through  so  many  wide  mouths  of  bright  and  massy 
silver;  and  the  meanest  Roman  could  purchase,  with  a  small 
copper  coin,  the  daily  enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and 
luzwy,  which  might  excite  the  «avy  of  the  kings  of  Asia*^ 
Prom  these  stately  palaces  issued  a  swarm  of  dirty  and  ragged 
pl^ieiaass  without  riioes  and  without  a  mantle ;  who  loitered 
away  whole  days  in  the  street  or  Forum,  to  hear  news  and 
to  bold  disfnitee ;  who  dissipated,  in  extravagant  gaming,  the 
misemble  pittance  of  their  wives  and  children ;  and  spent  the 
hours  of  the  night  in  obscure  taverns,  and  brothels,  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  gross  and  vulgar  sensuality.^ 

But  the  most  lively  and  splendid  amusement  of  the  idle 
multitude,  depended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public 
games  and  spectacles.  The  piety  of  Christian  princes  had 
suppressed  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators ;  but  the  Roman 
people  still  considered  the  C^us  as  their  homo,  their  temple, 
and  the  seat  of  the  republic.  The  impatient  crowd  rushed  at 
the  dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there  were  many  who 
passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the  adjacent  porticos 
From  the  morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the  sun,  or  of  the 
raio,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes  amounted  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  thousand,  remained  in  eager  attention ;  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and  charioteers^  their  minds  agitated 
with  hope  and  fear,  for  the  success  of  the  colors  which  they 
espoused :  and  the  happiness  of  Rome  appeared  to  hang  on 
the  erent  of  a  race.^^     The  same  immoderate  ardor  inspired 

**  Seneca  (epistoL  hEXxri)  eempaxes  the  batlB  of  Sdpio  AMoanus, 
u  his  Tilla  of  litemum,  with  the  msgnifioenoe  (whloh  was  oontiniA- 
illy  meresBbig)  of  the  pcitalic  betha  of  Rome,  long  betoe  the  stately 
Themue  of  Antoniiiiu  and  Diodetkn  were  eroded.  The  quadran$ 
Mid  far  sdmimion  was  the  quarter  of  the  a$,  about  one  eighth  of  an 
Knzlish  penny. 

^  AamiiflniiiB,  (L  xtr,  e.  6,  and  1.  zxviii.  c.  4,)  after  deacribin^  the 
Kttuxy  and  pride  of  the  Mbfes  of  Rome,  expooee,  with  equal  indigna- 
tion, the  viees  and  foQies  of  the  oommon  people. 

**  JurenaL  Satir.  xL  191,  ftc.  The  expressions  of  the  historian 
'AnoBtsnus  mte  not  less  strong  and  animated  than  those  of  the  satirist ; 
lad  both  the  one  and  the  other  painted  from  the  lift.  The  numben 
vfaieh  the  great  CiicAS  was  c^mble  of  receWing  axe  takaa  fiom  the 
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Uieir  clamon,  and  their  applause,  as  often  as  they  were  enter- 
lained  with  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  variims  modes 
of  theatrical  representation.  These  representations  in  modeni 
capitals  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  pure  and  elegant 
school  of  taste,  and  perhaps  of  virtue.  But  the  Tmgic  and 
Comic  Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom  aspired  be]/^Dd  the 
imitation  of  Attic  genius,^  had  been  almost  totally  silent  aiiioe 
the  fall  of  the  republic;^  and  their  place  was  unworthily 
occupied  by  licentious  farce,  effeminate  music,  and  splendid 
pageantry.  The  pantomimes,^  who  maintained  their  reputa* 
tion  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  sixth  century,  expressed, 
without  the  use  of  words,  the  various  fables  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  antiquity;  and  the  perfecti<m  of  their  ait, 
which  sometimes  disarmed  the  gravity  of  the  philosopher, 
always  excited  the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  people.  The 
vast  and  magnificent  theatres  of  Rome  were  filled  by  three 
thousand  female  dancers,  and  by  three  thousand  singers,  with 
the  masters  of  the  respective  choruses.  Such  was  the  popular 
fkvor  which  they  enjoyed,  that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  all 
strangers  were  banished  from  the  city,  the  merit  of  contributing 
to  the  public  pleasures  exempted  them  from  a  law,  which 
was  strictly  executed  against  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts.«* 


original  NotHim  of  the  city.    The  differences  between  them  prove  ths# 
they  did  not  transcribe  each  other ;  bat  the  sum  may  appear  imxsdi- 
Ue,  thongh  the  country  on  these  oooasiona  flocked  to  the  city. 
*"  Sometimss  indeed  they  composed  original  pieces. 


-  Veatigia  GnKft 


AofI  daiarara  et  oelebnire  domesUea  fltcta. 

Herat.  EjplBtol.  ad  Pisones,  286,  and  the  leaned,  though 
note  of  Dacier,  who  mijzht  hare  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies'to  the 
Bruiut  and  the  Dedut  of  Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cato  of  Matemus.  The 
Oetwnot  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Senecas,  still  remains  a  very  nnfirror* 
able  spooimen  of  Roman  tragedy. 

*>  In  the  time  of  QuintiUan  and  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  was  redooedto 
the  imperfect  method  of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  his  nlay  to 
the  company,  whom  he  invited  for  that  purpose.  (Sea  Dialog,  ds 
Oratoribus,  c  9,  11,  and  Plin.  Epuitol.  vii.  17.) 

*«  See  the  dialogue  of  Ludan*  entitled  de  Saltatiane,  torn*  iL  p.  i64 
— S17»  edit.  Beits.  The  pantomimes  obtained  the  hononUe  name  of 
/«r(o0^y<* ;  and  it  was  required,  that  they  should  be  oonTsnant  with 
almost  ev  )ry  art  and  science.  Burette  (in  the  Mtoioires  de  1*  Acad^* 
mis  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  L  p.  127»  &c)  has  giyoi  a  shoct  hiftocy  of 
the  art  of  pantomimes. 

«  Amnuanus,  1.  xiy.  c.  6.    He  complains,  with  decent  indignntifln. 
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k  b  Aid,  that  the  foolish  curiocnty  of  Eiagabalus  atte.mpted 
to  diftover,  from  the  quantity  of  spiders^  webs,  the  numher 
«f  ttfie  inhabitants  of  Rome.  A  more  rational  miethod  of  to* 
^idry  might  not  have  been  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  th^ 
HMU  pnncea,  who  could  easily  have  resolved  a  question  «b 
mipcMdit  for  die  Roman  government,  and  so  iiiiereetiug  tb 
ftneiBaedMig  ages.  The  btrms  sad  deadis  of  the  citbras  were 
duly  tegistered  ;  and  if  any  writer  of  antiquity  had  «dn^ 
dMcended  to  mention  the  annual  amount,  or  the  common 
aiviBrage,  we  might  now  produce  some  sadsftustory  calculaliont 
Which  wonld  dintroy  the  extravagant  assertions  of  critics,  and 
pefhapa  confirm  the  modest  and  probable  conjectures  of  phi- 
lflaDpliefrB.M  The  most  dii^nt  researches  have  collected  only 
the  followiBg  circumstances ;  which,  slight  and  imperfect  as 
diey  are)  may  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  illustrate  the  question 
of  die  populousness  of  ancieni  Rome.  I.  When  the  capitstt 
M"  tbe  empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  was  accurately  measured,  by  Ammonius,  the  mathemta 
liciaii,  who  found  it  equal  to  twenty-one  miles.^  It  shonifl 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  form  of  the  city  was  almost  that  d 
acircte,  the  geometrical  figure  which  is  known  to  contain 
the  largest  space  within  any  given  circumference.  II.  The 
architect  Vitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age,  ana 
whose  evidence,  on  this  occasion,  has  peculiar  weight  ano 
authority,  observes,  that  the  innumerable  habitations  of  the 
Bomaa  people  would  have  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  city ;  and  that  the  want  of  ground,  which 
Wad  probably  bonti'acted  on  every  side  by  gardens  and  villas, 
suggested  the  common,  though  inconvenient,  practice  of  rais- 
ing the  houses  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air.<^     3ut  the 

<hat  itBb  dM^  of  Rome  were  filled  with  crowds  of  femalefl,  who 
ad^it  IdMrA  ihrte  children  to  the  state,  biit  whose  only  doeupatfon 
was  te  saA  snd  dress  their  hair,  and  jaetari  volnbilibua  in^tis,  dam 
BDnmiit  innaiiiBtB  simulacra,  qon  finzere  fabnln  tiieatrales. 
Ltesras  (torn.  iii.  p.  423,  de  Ma^tud.  Romsna,  L  tiL  c.  8)  and 
le  Yossins  (Observat.  Yar.  p.  26—84)  have  indulged  strange 
J  of  firar,  or  eight,  or  fourteen,  nulUons  in  Rome.  Mr.  Hnme^ 
pSmafM^  toL  i  p.  460 — 467,)  with  admirable  good  sense  and  scepticism* 
MCn^ii  some  secret  dispoaition  to  extenuate  the  popnlonsness  oi 


^  (MympkidDr.  ap.  Phot.  p.  197.    See  Fabridns,  BibL  Grac  torn. 

ix.p.4ao. 

*  in  as  antem  nugestote  nrbis,  et  civium  infinitA  firequentia,  iimtt* 
OiflrafaiUa  habHatimses  opus  fuit  ezptioare.    "Etfgo  cum  mai^mn  ods 
rou  III.  23 
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bfkmM  of  tken  buildings,  which  often  consiflted  of  haMy 
work  .and  insuflicient  materials,  was  the  cauae  of  frequent  anld 
fatal- accidents ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  enacted  by  Augustus. 
as  .well  a9  by  Nero,  that  the  height  of  private  edifices  within 
tlie  wails  of  Rqine,  should  not  exceed  the  measure  of  seveaty 
feet  from  the  giround.^^  III.  Juvenan^  laments,  as  itshoulil 
se^na  from  his  own  experience,  the  hardships  of  the  pocuer 
eitiisens,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  salutary  advice  of  emi* 
grating,  witiiout  delay,  from  the  smoke  of  Rome,  since  they 
might  purchase,  in  the  little  towns  of  Italy,  a  cheerful  com* 
modious  dwelling,  at  the  same  price  which  they  annually  paid 
for  a  dark  and  miserable  lodging.  House-rent  was  therefore 
immoderately  dear:  the  rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, the  ground,  which  they  covered  with  palaces  and  gar- 
dens ;  but  die  body  of  the  Roman  people  was  crowded  into  a 
narrow  space ;  and  the  different  floors,  and  apartments,  of  the 
same  house,  were  divided,  as  it  is  still  the  custom  of  Paris,  and 
other  cities,  among  several  families  of  plebeians.  IV.  The 
dal  number  of  houses  in  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  cily,  is 
accnmtely  stated  m  the  description  of  Rome,  composed  under 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  they  amount  to  forty-eight  thou- 
sand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two.'^^  The  two  classes  of 
demus  and  of  insula^  into  which  they  are  divided,  include  all 

posBot  arem  plana  tantam  miiltitudinein  in  nrbe,  ad  atudliom  altka- 
ttnis  Mdifictonim  res  iptt  ooegit  davenire.  '^tniT.  iL  6.  Tina  ym" 
mm,  whieh  I  owe  to  Yofsitts,  is  dear,  stiong,  and  comprehanaiTa. 

^  The  auGceaalYe  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristides,  Clandian,  RutfliiUb 
1^0.,  prove  the  insufficiency  of  these  restrictiye  edicts.  See  Tj^mIiMi 
de  Magnitud.  Romans,  1.  iii.  c.  4. 


-  Tabolila  tibi  jam  teitia  ffamant ; 


Tu  neicii ;  nam  si  gradibui  trepidatur  ab  iniif 

Ultimua  ardebit,  quem  tegula  tola  tuetur 

A  pluviA.  JuvvmL  Hatir.  iii.  190. 

*  Read  tka  wh»le  third  satire,  but  paitioularly  ISS,  82a,  fte.  T>% 
dMeription  of  a  crowded  tnraib,  or  lod^g-houae,  in  PMronins,  (c.  M^ 
97,)  perfectly  tallies  with  the  complaints  of  Juvenal ;  and  we  lean 
from  legal  authority,  that,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (Heinieooiua,  Hist 
Juris.  Roman,  o.  iv.  p.  181,}  the  ordinary  rent  o£  the  several  cmnaeukk 
or  apartments  of  an  imttla,  annually  produced  fortj  thousand  sester- 
ces, between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  (PandeoL  L 
xix.  tit.  ii  No.  80,)  a  sum  which  poroves  at  onee  the  krge  extent*  and 
hieh  value,  of  those  common  buildings. 

"  This  sum  total  u  composed  of  1780  cfoimis,  or  great  b<y«aee»  of 
46,602  ifuuke,  or  plebeian  habitations,  (eeo  Nardini,  Roma  Antiea,  L 
liL  p.  88 ;)  and  these  numbers  are  ascertauied  by  the  agraemmt  of 
the  tacts  sf  the  diflarent  NotPtim,    Nardini,  L  yiii.  p.  i98,  6(Ml 
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(he  habilatioiis  of  the  impital,  of  everv  rank  and  condition, 
from  the  marble  palace  of  the  Anicii,  with  a  numerous  estab* 
fohmem  of  freedmen  and  slaves,  to  the  lofty  ano  narrow 
Icdging-house^  where  the  poet  Ckxlrus  and  his  wife  went 
pennitted  to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  tlie 
dies.  If  we  adopt  the  same  average,  which,  under  similat 
cimnmstances,  has  been  found  applicable  to  Paris,^^  and  in* 
differently  allow  about  twenty-five  persons  for  each  house,  of 
every  degree,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
at  twelve  hundred  thousand  :  a  number  which  cannot  bo 
thought  excessive  for  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  though 
it  exceeds  the  populousness  of  the  greatest  cities  of  modem 
Europe.^  • 

"  See  that  accurate  writer  M.  de  Me88ance»  Recherches  but  la  Po- 
pulation, p.  176-^187.  From  probable,  or  certain  grounds,  he  asaigna 
to  Paria  23»565  houBea.  71,114  families,  and  676,680  inhabitants. 

"  This  oooiputation  is  not  Tcry  different  from,  that  which  M. 
Brotier,  the  last  editor  of  Tacitus,  (torn.  u.  p.  880,)  has  assumed  from 
■inular  principles ;  thoush  he  seems  to  aim  at  a  degree  o£  precision 
which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  important  to  obtain. 


*  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  (Economie  Politique  des  Bomaines,  t  i.  u. 
3Bd)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  zYth  chapter  oi  Gibbon,  in  which  he  estt- 
inates  the  population  of  Rome  at  not  leA  than  a  million,  and  adds,  (omit- 
tifipr  mny  reference  to  this  passaffeO  that  he  (Gibbon)  could  not  have 
•enously  studied  the  question.  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  proceeds  to  argue 
that  Rome,  as  contained  within  the  walls  of  Senrius  Tuluus,  occupying  an 
area  only  one  fifth  of  that  of  Paris,  could  not  have  contoined  300,000  in- 
habitants ;  within  those  of  Aurelian  not  more  than  060,000,  inclusive  of 
scldieiB  and  strangers.  The  suburbs,  he  endesYors  to  show,  both  up  to 
the  time  of  Aurelian,  and  after  his  reign,  were  neither  so  extensiTs,  nor  so 
popnloaa,  as  generally  supposed.  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  has  but  imper- 
tsetly  quoted  the  important  passage  of  Dionyaius,  that  which  proves  that 
vhen  he  wrote  (in  the  time  of  Augustus)  the  walls  of  Sendus  no  longer 
■utfked  the  boundary  of  the  city.  In  many  places  they  were  so  built  upon, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  them.  There  was  no  certain  limit,  where 
^M  city  ended  and  ceaaed  to  be  the  eitv ;  it  atretched  out  to  so  boundleaa  an 
tatent  into  the  country.  «^  ^ci  fiipaiov  vniittiov  o^^v,  J  6inyiniotrat,  fi^ixP*^ 
Si^  vpc^aivoiwa  i^  v6\ts  hi  wdXtf  laW,  koI  n66iv  ^p^^erai  fttiKirt  c7mi  ndXti  oSrw 
w*lrf««Twi  T^  Saru  k  X^^t  *«^  «'<  «»«?•»'  Ufofinvonhnni  w6\tt*t  hni\tf^tv  r«7| 
^ff^niftt  ««pif;^trai.  tlci  r^  Tdxnt  rtf  ivaifirtf  nh  ivri  iii  r^f  nifi\afi(iav6aat 
•^rl  99XXtiV6(k¥  obt^fftK,  f;^**  31  nw  ^vXdmvu  xar^  noXXobf  rdnovs  r^t  ipyaUt 
•rrmuw^fftmXiietbi  ^trptlv  «Mvi  «•  r.  \.  ArU.  Bom.  iv.  13.  None  of  M.  de 
is^MaUa'a  argumenta  appear  to  me  to  prove,  against  this  statement,  that 
|he8e  irreguliir  suburbs  md  not  extend  so  far  in  many  parts,  as  to  make  it 


J  to  calculate  accurately  the  inhabited  area  of  the  city.    Though 

"to  doubt  the  dty,  as  reconstructed  by  Nero,  was  much  less  closely  built, 
and  with  many  more  open  spaces  for  palaces,  temples,  and  other  public 
jdSices,  yet  many  passages  seem  to  prove  that  the  laws  respecting  the 
Bright  of  houses  were  not  rigidly  enfovoed.    A  great  part  of  the  towsr. 
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Such  was  (he  state  of  Rome  under  thu  reign  of  Honorios ; 
at  the  time  when  the  Gothic  army  formed  the  siege,  or  rather 
the  blockade,  of  the  city.^^  By  a  skilful  disposition  of  his 
numerous  fbrces,  who  impatiently  watched  the  moment  of  an 
assault,  Alaric  encompassed  the  walls,  commanded  the  twelve 
principal  gates,  intercepted  all  communication  with  the  ad- 
iocent  country,  and  vigilantly  guarded  the  navigation  of  the 
Tyber,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  the  surest  and  most 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions.  The  first  emotions  of  the  no- 
bles, and  of  the  people,  were  those  of  surprise  and  indignation, 
that  a  vile  Barbarian  should  dare  to  insult  the  capital  of  the 
world  :  but  their  arrogance  was  soon  humbled  by  misfortune ; 
and  their  unmanly  rage,  instead  of  being  directed  against  an 
enemy  in  arms,  was  meanly  exercised  on  a  defenceless  and 
innocent  victim.  Perhaps  in  the  person  of  Serena,  the  Romans 
might  have  respected  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  aunt,  nay, 
even  the  adoptive  mother,  of  the  reigning  emperor :  but  they 
abhorred  the  widow  of  Stilicho  ;  and  they  listened  with  cred- 
ulous passion  to  the  tale  of  calumny,  which  accused  her  of 
maintaining  a  secret  and  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
Gothic  invader.     Actuated,  or  overawed,  by  the  same  popular 

^*  Par  the  ovents  of  the  flnt  siege  of  Rome,  which  sre  often  coo- 
founded  with  those  of  the  secoiyl  and  third,  see  Zosimus,  L  y.  p.  S50 
— 354,  Sozonien«  L  Ix.  o.  6,  Olympiodonu,  ap.  Phot.  p.  180,  Philoskor- 
gius,  1.  xiL  c.  3,  and  Godefroy,  Disscrtat.  p.  467~476» 


especially  of  the  slave,  population,  were  very  densely  crowded,  and  lired, 
even  more  than  in  our  moaem  towns,  in  cellars  and  subterranean  dwellings 
under  the  public  edifices. 

Nor  do  H.  de  U  Malle's  arguments,  by  which  he  would  explain  the 
Insulie  (of  which  the  Notitin  Urbis  give  us  the  number)  as  rows  of  shop», 
with  a  chamber  or  two  within  the  domus,  or  houses  of  the  wealthy,  satisfy 
me  as  to  their  soundness  or  their  scholarship.  Some  passages  which  he 
adduces  directly  contradict  his  theory ;  none,  as  appears  to  me,  distinctly 
prove  it.  I  must  adhere  to  the  old  interpretation  of  the  word,  as  ehl^y 
dwellings  for  the  middling  or  lower  classes,  or  dusters  of  tenements,  often, 
perhaps,  under  the  same  roof. 

On  this  point,  Zumpt,  in  the  Dissertation  before  quoted,  entirely  diasF 

ris  with  M.  de  la  Malle.  Zumpt,  has  likewise  detected  the  mistake  of 
de  la  Malle  as  to  the  "canon**  of  com,  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  by  Spartianus.  On  this  canon  the  French  writer  calealatea 
the  inhabitonts  of  Kome  at  that  time.  But  the  *' canon"  was  not  the 
whole  supply  of  Rome,  but  that  quantity  which  the  state  required  for  the 
public  granaries,  to  supply  the  gratuitous  distributions  to  the  people,  and 
the  public  officers  and  slaves ;  no  doubt  likewise  to  keep  down  the  gesMral 

-'    " -^  It  2,000,<»0.     •- 

the  text,  l.a 
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price.    M.  Zumpt  reckons  the  population  of  Rome  at  2,000,<)00. 
eareful  consideration,  I  should  conceive  the  number  in  the  text»  l,2flOfSQS^ 
to  be  nearest  the  Uuth.  —  M.  1S46. 
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tmajy  the  aenate,  without  requinng  any  evidence  of  her  guilt, 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  her  death.  Serena  was  ignomin* 
iously  strangled  *  and  the  infatuated  multitude  were  astonished 
Co  find,  that  this  cruel  act  of  injustice  did  not  immediately  pro- 
duce the  retreat  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
city.  That  unfortunate  city  gradually  experienced  the  distress 
of  scarcity,  and  at  length  the  horrid  calamities  of  famine.  The 
daily  allowance  of  three  pounds  of  bread  was  reduced  to  ono 
half,  to  one  third,  to  nothing ;  and  the  price  of  com  still  con- 
tioued  to  rise  in  a  rapid  and  extravagant  proportion.  Tlie 
poorer  citizens,  who  were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life,  solicited  the  precarious  charity  of  the  rich ;  and  for  a 
while  the  public  misery  was  alleviated  by  the  humanity  of 
LoBta,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  had  fixed  her 
residence  at  Rome,  and  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  indigent 
the  princely  revenue  which  she  annually  received  from  the 
grateful  successors  of  her  husband.^^  But  these  private  and 
temporary  donatives  were  insufficient  to  appease  the  hunger 
of  a  numerous  people ;  and  the  progress  of  famine  invaded  the 
marble  palaces  of  the  senators  themselves.  The  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  luxury,  discovered  how  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the 
demands  of  nature  ;  and  lavished  their  unavailing  treasures  of 
guld  and  silver,  to  obtain  the  coarse  and  scanty  sustenance 
which  they  would  formerly  have  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
food  the  most  repugnant  to  sense  or  imagination,  the  ali- 
ments the  most  unwholesome  and  pernicious  to  the  constitution, 
were  eagerly  devoured,  and  fiercely  disputed,  by  the  rage  of 
hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  some  des* 
perate  wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their  follow-creatures, 
whom  they  had  secretly  murdered ;  and  even  mothers,  (such 
was  the  horrid  conflict  of  the  two  most  powerful  instincts  int- 
[Wanted  by  nature  in  the  human  breast,)  even  mothers  are  said 
to  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  infants !  ^^     Many 

^  The  mother  of  Lsta  was  named  Pissumena.  Her  father,  £unily, 
and  country,  are  unknown.    Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantium,  p.  59. 

^  Ad  nefiuidos  cibos  erupit  esnrientium  rabies,  et  sua  invicem  mem« 
bra  laniarunt,  dum  mater  non  parcit  lactcnti  infantise ;  et  recipit  utero, 
qocm  paiill6  ante  effuderat.  Jerom.  ad  Principiam,  torn.  L  p.  121. 
The  same  horrid  circumstance  is  likewise  told  of  the  sieges  of  Jerusa* 
lem  axkd  Paris.  For  the  latter,  compare  the  tenth  book  of  the  Henri - 
ade,  and  the  Journal  de  Henri  I V.  tom.  L  p.  47 — 83 ;  and  obsem 
tbaft  ft  plain  narrfttive  of  fiicts  is  much  more  pathetic,  than  the  most 
labocea  descriptioni  of  ethie  poetry. 
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thousands  of  tie  inhabitants  of  Rome  expired  in  their  1m 
or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sustenance ;  and  as  the  public 
sepulchres  without  the  wails  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
the  stench,  which  arose  from  so  many  putrid  and  unburied 
carcasses,  infected  the  air ;  and  the  miseries  of  famine  were 
succeeded  and  aggravated  by  the  contagion  of  a  pestilential 
disease.  The  assurances  of  speedy  and  efiectual  relief,  which 
were  repeatedly  transmitted  from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  sup- 
ported, for  some  time,  the  fainting  resolution  of  the  Romans, 
till  at  length  the  despair  of  any  human  aid  tempted  them  to 
accept  the  offers  of  a  pnetematural  deliverance.  Pompeianus, 
praefect  of  tlie  city,  had  been  persuaded,  by  the  art  or  fanaticism 
of  some  Tuscan  diviners,  that,  by  the  mysterious  force  of  spells 
and  sacrifices,  they  could  extract  the  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
and  point  those  celestial  fires  against  the  camp  of  the  Barba- 
rians.^^ The  important  secret  was  communicated  to  Innocent, 
the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  accused, 
perhaps  without  foundation,  of  preferring  the  safety  of  the  repub- 
lic to  the  rigid  severity  of  the  Christian  worship.  But  when  the 
question  was  agitated  in  the  senate ;  when  it  was  proposed,  as 
an  essential  condition,  that  those  sacrifices  should  be  performed 
in  the  Capitol,  by  the  authority,  and  in  the  presence,  of  the 
magistrates,  the  majority  of  that  respectable  assembly,  appre- 
hensive either  of  the  Divine  or  of  the  Imperial  displeasure, 
refused  to  join  in  an  act,  which  appeared  almost  equivalent  to 
the  public  restoration  of  Paganism."^^ 

''"'  Zosimus  (L  ▼.  p.  355, 356)  speaks  of  these  ceremoniei  like  a  Gredc 
unacquainted  with  the  national  superstition  of  Rome  and  Tuscany.  I 
suspect,  that  they  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  secret  and  the  puolic  ; 
the  former  were  probably  an  imitation  of  the  arts  and  spells,  by 
which  Numa  had  drawn  down  Jupiter  and  his  thunder  on  Mount 
A.ycntine. 

— — >—  ^uid  ayant  kqueit,  qua  earaiina  dicaat, 

Quaque  trahant  superia  Mdibua  iirte  Jovem, 

Scire  nefiia  homini.* 

rbe  oneUitH  or  shields  of  Mars,  the  pignora  Imperiiy  which  were  carried 
in  solemn  procession  on  the  calends  of  March,  derived  their  origin 
from  this  mysterious  event,  (Ovid.  Fast.  iiL  259 — 398.)  It  was  proba- 
bly designed  to  reyive  this  ancient  testival,  which  had  been  suppzeased 
by  Theodosius.  In  that  case,  we  recover  a^  chronological  date  (March 
the  1st.  A.  D.  409)  which  has  not  hitherto  been  obs^ed. 
'^  Soxomen  (1.  ix.  c.  6)  insinuates  that  the  experiment  was  actually. 


*  On  the  curious  question  of  the  knowledge  of  conductiBg  liRhtniega 
by  the  ancients,  consult  Busebe  Salverte,  des  Sciences  OioailtM* 


possessed 

4.zziT.    ParU.1829.  — M. 
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The  last  resowce  of  the  Romans  was  in  the  clemency,  or 
at  least  in  the  moderation,  of  tlie  king  of  the  Goths.  Tlie 
0Diiate,  who  in  this  eniergenc}'  assumed  the  supreme  powers 
of  goTenunent,  appointed  two  ambassadors  to  negotiate  wiih 
the  enemy.  This  important  trust  was  delegated  to  Bosilius^a 
senator,  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  already  conspicuous  in 
the  administration  of  provinces ;  and  to  John,  the  first  tribune 
of  the  notaries,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified^  by  his  dexterity 
ia  business,  as  well  as  by  his  former  intimacy  with  the  (xothic 
prince.  When  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence^  they 
<ieclared,  perhaps  in  a  more  lofty  style  than  became  thciir 
abject  condition,  that  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  maintain 
their  dignity,  either  in  peace  or  war;  and  that,  if  Alaric 
refused  them  a  fair  and  honorable  capitulation,  he  might 
KHind  his  trumpets,  and  prepare  to  give  battle  to  an  innumer- 
able people,  exercised  in  arms,  and  animated  by  despair. 
**  The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  con- 
cise reply  of  the  Barbarian ;  and  this  rustic  metaphor  was 
accompanied  by  a  loud  and  insulting  laugh,  expressive  of  his 
contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  unwnrlike  populace,  ener- 
rated  by  luxury  before  they  were  emaciated  by  famine.  He 
then  condescended  to  fix  the  ransom,  which  he  would  accept 
as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the  walls  of  Rome :  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were  the  property  of 
the  state,  or  of  individuals ;  all  the  rich  and  precious  mova- 
bles; and  all  the  slaves  who  could  prove  their  title  to  (he 
name  of  Barhariana.  The  ministers  of  the  senate  presumed 
to  ask,  in  a  modest  and  suppliant  tone,  ^^  If  such,  O  king,  are 
your  demands,  what  do  you  intend  to  leave  us  ?  "  "  Your 
LIVES ! "  replied  the  haughty  conqueror :  they  trembled,  and 
retired.  Yet,  before  they  retired,  a  short  suspension  of  amw 
was  granted,  which  allowed  some  time  for  a  more  temperate 
negotiation.  The  stern  features  of  Alaric  were  insensibly 
relaxed ;  he  abated  much  of  the  rigor  of  his  terms ;  and  at 
length  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the  immediate  payment 
of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes  of  silk,  of  three  thousand 
pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  of  three  thousand  pounds 


though  unmicceflsfiilly,  made ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  B8ioe  of 
Isnooent :  and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  645)  u  determinsd 
not  ta  believe^  that  a  pope  could  be  guilty  of  such  impious 
— ^naiin 
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wMght  of  pepper.''^  But  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted; 
the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in  Italy  and  the  provinccSi 
were  intercepted  by  the  calamities  of  war ;  the  gold  and  gems 
had  been  exchanged,  during  the  famine,  for  the  vaiest  suste- 
nance ;  the  hoards  of  secret  wealth  were  still  concealed  by 
the  obstinacy  of  avarice ;  and  some  remains  of  consecmteo 
spoils  affonled  the  only  resource  that  could  avert  the  impend* 
ing  ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  satisfied 
the  rapacious  demands  of  Alanc,  they  were  restored,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty.  Seveial  of 
the  gates  were  cautiously  opened ;  the  importation  of  pro> 
visions  from  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country  was  no  longer 
obstructed  by  the  Goths;  the  citizens  resorted  in  crowds  to 
tlie  free  market,  which  was  held  during  three  days  in  the  suIh 
urbs;  and  while  the  merchants  who  undertook  this  gainful 
trade  made  a  considerable  profit,  the  future  subsistence  of  the 
city  was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines  which  were  depos* 
ited  in  the  public  and  private  granaries.  A  more  regular  dis- 
cipline  than  could  have  been  expected,  was  maintained  in  the 
camp  of  Alaric ;  and  the  wise  Barbarian  justified  his  regard 
for  the  faith  of  treaties,  by  the  just  severity  with  which  he 
chastised  a  party  of  licentious  Groths,  who  had  insulted  some 
Roman  citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  His  army,  enriched  by 
the  contributions  of  the  capital,  slowly  advanced  into  the  lair 
and  fruitful  province  of  Tuscany,  where  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish his  winter  quarters ;  and  the  Gothic  standard  became  the 
refuge  of  forty  thousand  Barbarian  slaves,  who  had  brolBe 
their  chains,  and  aspired,  under  the  command  of  their  great 
deliverer,  to  revenge  the  injuries  and  the  disgrace  of  their 
cruel  servitude.  About  the  same  time,  he  received  a  moie 
honorable  reenforcement  of  Goths  and  Huns,  whom  Adolphus,^ 
the  brother  of  his  wife,  had  conducted,  at  his  pressing  invite- 


^  Pepper  was  a  favorite  ingredient  of  the  most  expensive 
cookery,  and  the  best  sort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  denaiii,  or  tepft 
shillings,  the  pound.  See  Pliny,  Host.  Natur.  xii.  U.  It  was  brought 
kasa  Lidia ;  and  the  same  oonntry*  the  coast  of  Malabar,  stUl  affords 
the  greatest  plenty  :  but  the  improvement  of  trade  and  narigation  has 
multiplied  the  quantity  and  reduced  the  price.  See  Histoire  Politiqas 
9t  Philosophiquc,  &c.  torn.  L  p.  457. 

**  This  Gothic  chieftain  is  called  by  Jomandes  and  Isidore,  Athtmi- 
fhm;  by  Zosimus  and  Orosius,  Atauiphua ;  and  by  Olympiodonu, 
Adamdphui,  I  have  used  the  celebrated  name  of  Adolphus»  whi^ 
seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  practice  of  thf.  Swedes,  the  i 
brolhen  of  the  ancient  Groths. 
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tion,  fipou  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tybez 
and  who  had  cut  their  way,  with  some  difficulty  and  los^t 
through  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Imperial  troops.  A  vie 
toiious  leader,  who  united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  Barbarian 
with  the  art  and  discipline  of  a  Roman  general,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  fighting  men ;  and  Italy  pio- 
nounced,  with  terror  and  respect,  the  formidable  name  of 
Alaiic.8i 

At  the  distance  of  fourteen  centuries,  we  may  be  satisfied 
with  jelating  the  military  exploits  of  the  conquerors  of  Rome, 
without  presuming  to  investigate  the  modves  of  tlieir  political 
oonduct.  In  the  midst  of  his  apparent  prosperity,  Alaric  was 
C(Ni9ciou6,  perhaps,  of  some  secret  weakness,  some  internal 
defect ;  or  perhaps  the  moderation  which  he  displayed,  was 
intended  only  to  deceive  and  disarm  the  easy  credulity  of  the 
ministers  of  Honorius.  The  king  of  the  Goths  repeatedly 
declared,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  considered  as  the  friend 
of  peace,  and  of  the  Romans.  Three  senators,  at  his  earnest 
request,  were  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Ravenna^  to 
solicit  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty ;  and  the  proposals,  which  he  more  clearly  expressed 
during  the  oourse  of  the  negotiations,  could  only  inspire  a 
doubt  of  his  sincerity,  as  they  might  seem  inadequate  to  the 
state  of  his  fortune.  The  Barbarian  still  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  fidaster-general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  he  stipulated 
an  anniml  subsidy  of  corn  and  money ;  and  he  chose  the 
provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and  Venetia,  for  the  seat  of 
his  new  kingdom,  which  would  have  commanded  the  impor- 
tant communication  between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  If  these 
modest  terms  should  be  rejected,  Alaric  showed  a  disposition 
to  relinquish  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even  to  content 
himself  with  the  possession  of  Noricum ;  an  exhausted  and 
impovenshed  country,  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
die  Barbarians  of  Germany.^  But  the  hopes  of  peace  were 
disappointed  by  the  weak  obstinacy,  or  interested  views,  of 
die  minister  Olympius.  Without  listening  to  the  salutary 
remoustrances  of  the  senate,  he  dismissed  thoir  ambassadors 
under  the  conduct  of  a  military  escort,  too  numerous  for  a 


^  The  tieaty  between  Alaric  and  the  Romana,  &c.,  ia  taken  from 
Pf-ff««,  L  ▼.  p.  364,  36o.  35S,  359,  362,  363.    The  additional  circum- 
L  are  too  few  and  triding  to  require  any  other  quotation. 
,  L  v.  p»  367.  368,  369.     «  ^ 
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letb*  le  cf£  honor,  and  too  feeble  for  an  aniiy  of  dsfeoea 
Bix  thousand  Dalmatians,  the  flower  of  the  imperial  legionai 
were  ordered  to  march  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  throa^  an 
open  country  which  was  occupied  by  the  formidable  myriads 
of  tfte  Barbarians.  These  brave  legionaries,  encompaaBed 
and  betrayed,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  folly ;  their  gen- 
era!, Valens,  with  a  hundred  soldiers,  escaped  fnnn  the  field 
of  tMittle ;  and  one  of  the  ambassadors,  who  could  no  longer 
claim  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom  with  a  ransom  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  Yet  Alaric,  instead  of  resenting  this  act  of  impotent 
hostility,  immediately  renewed  his  proposals  of  peace;  and 
the  second  embassy  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  derived 
weight  and  dignity  from  the  presence  of  Innocent,  bishop  of 
the  city,  was  guarded  from  the  dangers  of  the  road  by  a 
detachment  of  Gothic  soldiers.^ 

Olympius  ®^  might  have  continued  to  insult  the  just  resents 
ment  of  a  people  who  loudly  accused  him  as  ttie  author  of 
the  public  calamities;  but  his  power  was  undermined  by 
the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace.  The  favorite  eunudu 
transferred  the  government  of  Honorius,  and  die  empire^  to 
Jovius,  the  Phetorian  prcefect ;  an  unworthy  servant,  who  did 
not  atone,  by  the  merit  of  personal  attachment,  for  the  erroni 
and  misfortunes  of  his  administration.  The  exile,  or  escaps, 
of  the  guilty  Olympius,  reserved  him  for  more  vicissitudes  of 
fbrtune :  he  experienced  the  adventures  of  an  obscure  and 
wandering  life;  he  again  rose  to  power;  he  fell  a  second 
time  into  disgrace ;  his  ears  were  cut  off;  he  expired  under 
the  lash;  and  his  ignominious  death  afforded  a-  grateful 
spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.  Af\er  the  removal  of 
Olympius,  whose  character  was  deeply  tainted  with  religioitt 
fknaticism,  the  Pagans  and  heretics  were  delivered  from  the 
impolitic  proscription,  which  excluded  them  from  the  dignities 
of  the  state.     The  breve  Gennerid,^  a  soldier  of  Baribariao 


^  Zosimua,  L  v.  p.  360,  361,  362.  The  bishof^  by  remaining  >t 
Itavenna,  escaped  the  impending  calamities  of  the  city.  Orosiofl,  I 
vii.  c.  39,  p.  673. 

^  For  the  adventures  of  Olympius,  and  his  saccessois  in  the  minis- 
try, see  Zofiimus,  L  v.  p.  368,  366,  366,  and  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot  p. 
180,  181. 

**  Zosimus  (1.  T.  p.  364)  relates  this  circumstance  with  T^Ue  com 
placency,  and  celebrates  the  character  of  Gennerid  as  the  last  doT 
of  expiring  Paganism.    Very  different  were  the  aoa^maoJU^  n  th« 
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•ngia,  wbo  sdll  adherea  to  the  worship  of  his  aiicestoni»  hftdl 
bera  obli^d  to  lay  aside  the  military  belt:  and  though  be  wav 
repeatedly  assured  by  the  emperor  himself,  that  laws  were 
001  made  for  persons  of  his  rank  or  merit,  h»  refused  to 
•coepi  any  partial  dispenaatioou  A<id  persevered  in  honor- 
able disgrace,  till  he  had  extorted  a  geneTsl  act  of  justice 
from  the  distress  of  the  Roman  government  The  cenduct 
of  Gennerid,  in  the  important  station  to  which  he  was  pro- 
moted or  restored,  of  mastertgeaeral  of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia, 
Noricum,  and  Bhstia,  seemed  to  revive  the  discipline  and 
ipirit  of  the  republic.  From  a  life  of  idleness  and  want,  his 
troops  were  soon  habituated  to  severe  e^iercise  and  plentiful 
wbMBtence;  and  his  private  generosity  often  supplied  the 
rewards,  which  were  denied  by  the  avarice,  or  poverty,  of  the 
esort  of  Ravenna.  The  valor  of  Gennerid,  formidable  to  the 
ttdjacent  Barbarians,  was  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  lU^rnan 
fiontier;  and  his  vigilant  care  assisted  the  empire  with  a 
reenfofcement  of  ten  thousand  Huns,  who  arrived  on  the 
conAnes  of  Italy,  attended  by  such  a  convoy  of  provisions, 
and  such  a  numerous  train  of  sheep  and  o^en,  as  might  have 
been  suffioieot,  not  only  for  the  march  of  an  army,  bat  for 
the  settlement  of  a  colony.  But  the  court  and  councils  of 
HoDorius  still  remained  a  scene  of  weakness  and  distraction, 
of  corruption  and  anarohyr  Instigated  by  the  prsefect  Jovius, 
the  guards  rose  in  furious  mutiny,  and  demanded  the  heads 
of  two  generals,  and  of  the  two  principal  eupuchs.  The  gen- 
erals, under  a  perfidious  promise  of  safety,  were  sent  on 
•hipboard,  and  privately  ei^ecuted ;  while  the  favor  of  the 
eunuchs  procured  them  a  mild  and  secure  exile  at  Milan  and 
Gonstaniinople.  Eusebius  the  eunuch,  and  the  Barbarian 
Ailobich,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
of  the  guards ;  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these  subordinate 
9kinisters  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual  destruction.  By  the 
ii)8Qient  order  of  the  count  of  the  domestics,  the  great  cham- 
berlain was  shamefully  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  emperor;  and  the  subsequent 
QMassination  of  Ailobich,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  procession, 
it  the  only  circumstance  of  his  life,  in  which  Honorius  di»> 


I  of  Cartbsgs,  who  deputed  four  biiihopb  to  th^  court  of  Rsven- 
1fl»  to  oompliiin  of  the  law,  which  had  bean  just  enaeted,  tha*  sU 
MmciBisns  to  Chriatunity  should  be  free  and  roluntarjr.  See  Baro* 
^  Ani^,  F-icles.  A.  D  409,  Vo.  12.  A.  D.  410,  No.  47.  4S. 
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eovered  the.  fiuntest  symptom  of  courage  or  rMenlmeDt 
Y«t  beftre  they  fell,  £u8ebiu»  and  Allobich  had  ooDtributed 
their  pari  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  by  opposing  the  conciu* 
•icm  of  a  treaty  which  Jovius,  from  a  selfish,  and  perhaps  a 
criminal,  motive,  had  negotiated  with  Alaric,  in  a  personal 
interview  under  the  walls  of  Rimini.  During  the  absence  of 
Jovius,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to  assume  a  lof^y  tone  of 
iafiezible  dignity,  such  as  neither  his  situation,  nor  his  char^ 
acter,  could  enable  him  to  support ;  and  a  letter,  signed  with 
the  name  of  Honorius,  was  immediately  despatched  to  the 
Prcetorian  prefect,  granting  him  a  free  permission  to  dispose 
of  the  public  money,  but  sternly  refusing  to  prostitute  the 
militaiy  honors  of  Rome  to  the  proud  demands  of  a  Barba- 
rian. This  letter  was  imprudently  communicated-  to  Alaric 
himself;  and  the  Goth,  who  in  the  whole  transaction  had 
behaved  witb  temper  and  decency,  expressed,  in  tlie  mosi 
outrageous  language,  his  lively  sense  of  the  insult  so  wan- 
tonly offered  to  his  person  and  to  his  nation.  The  €5onfer> 
ence  of  Rimini  was  hastily  interrupted;  and  the  prefect 
Jovius,  on  hts  return  to  Ravenna,  was  compelled  to  adopt, 
and  even  to  encourage,  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the  court, 
tiy  his  advice  and  example^  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  state 
and  army  were  obliged  to  swear,  that,  without  listening,  in 
'  any  circumstances,  to  any  conditions  of  peace,  they  would 
flull  persevere  in  perpetual  and  implacable  war  against  the 
enemy  of  the  republic.  This  rash  engagement  opposed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  all  future  negotiation.  The  ministers  of 
Honorius  were  heard  to  declare,  that,  if  they  had  only  In 
voked  the  name  of  the  Deity,  they  would  consult  the  public 
safety,  and  trust  their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven:  but 
they  had  sworn  by  the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  himself; 
they  had  touched,  ia  solemn  ceremony,  that  august  seat  of 
majesty  and  wisdom ;  and  the  violation  of  their  oath  would 
expose  them  to  the  temporal  penalties  of  sacrilege  and  ra* 


M  Zoiimus,  L  ▼.  p.  367,  368,  369.  This  custom  of  swearing  by  the 
head,  or  life,  or  safety,  or  genius,  of  the  sovereign,  was  of  the  lughMt 
antiquity,  both  in  Egypt  (Genesis,  xlii.  16)  and  Scythia.  It  was  soon 
transferred,  by  flatter)',  to  the  Csesars ;  and  Tertulhan  complains,  thaft 
it  was  the  only  oath  which  the  Romans  of  his  time  affiseted  to  rere^ 
tnoe.  See  an  elegant  Dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Massien  on  the  Oathi 
of  the  Anciently  in  the  Mem.  de  TAcad^mie  des  InaoriptioB^  tMb  t 
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While  the  emperor  and  his  court  enjoyed,  with  suitea  pnd«, 
the  security  of  tlie  marshes  and  fortifications  of  Ravenna, 
they  abandoned  Rome,  almost  without  defence,  to  the  resent* 
ment  of  Alaric.  Yet  such  was  the  moderation  which  he  still 
preserved,  or  affected,  that,  as  he  moved  with  bis  army  along 
the  Flominian  way,  he  successively  despatched  the  bishops  ot 
the  towns  of  Italy  to  reiterate  his  offers  of  peace,  and  to  con- 
jure tlie  emperor,  that  he  would  save  the  city  and  its  inhab> 
itants  from  hostile  fire,  and  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians.^^ 
These  impending  calamities  were,  however,  averted,  not  in* 
deed  by  the  wisdom  of  Honorius,  but  by  the  prudence  oi 
humanity  of  the  Gothic  king ;  who  employed  a  milder,  thougli , 
not  less  effectual,  method  of  conquest.  Instead  of  assaulting 
the  capital,  he  successfully  directed  his  efforts  against  the 
Pari  of  Osda,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works 
of  Roman  magnificence.^  The  accidents  to  which  the  pre- 
carious subsistence  of  the  city  was  continually  exposed  in  a 
winter  navigation,  and  an  open  road,  had  suggested  to  the 
genius  of  the  first  Caesar  the  useful  design,  which  was  exe- 
cuted  under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  artificial  moles, 
which  formed  the  narrow  entrance,  advanced  far  into  the  sea, 
and  firmly  repelled  the  fury  of  the  waves,  while  the  largest 
vessels  securely  rode  at  anchor  within  three  deef>  and  capa- 
cious basins,  which  received  the  northern  branch  of  the  Tyber, 
about  two  miles  from  the  ancient  colony  of  Ostia.^    The 


"  Zoiimui,  L  v.  p.  368,  369.  I  hare  softened  the  ezpressioiu  of 
AJiurie*  who  expadates,  in  too  florid  a  manner,  on  the  history  of  Rome. 

^  See  Soeton.  in  Claud,  c  30.  Dion  Caasius,  L  be.  p.  949,  edit. 
Reiniar,  and  tiie  lively  description  of  Juvenal,  Satir.  3[ii.  1b^  fto«  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  remains  of  this  Aognstan  port  weze 
still  visil^  the  antiquarians  sketched  the  plan,  (see  D'Anville,  M6m. 
de  TAcadtaie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p.  198,)  and  declared,  with 
epthnriasm,  that  all  the  monavchs  of  Europe  would  be  unable  to  exe- 
cute so  great  a  work,  (Bergier,  Hist,  dee  grands  Chemins  des  Romains, 
torn.  iL  p.  866.) 

**  The  fhtia  Tybtrina,  (see  duver.  Italia  Antiq.  1.  iiL  p.  879—879,) 
in  the  plural  number,  the  two  months  of  the  Tybei » were  separated  by 
the  Holy  Island,  an  equilateral  triaxigle,  whose  sides  were  each  of 
them  computed  at  about  two  miles.  The  colony  of  Ostia  was  Ibunded 
immediately  beyond  the  left,  or  southem,  and  the  -Per<  immediately 
beyond  the  right,  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river ;  and  the  distance 
between  their  temai^  measures  something  more  than  two  miles  on 
iSngolani's  map.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  sand  anl  mud  deposited 
by  the  Tybca  had  choked  the  harbor  of  Ostia ;  the  progress  of  the 
fsme  causi^  ht^  added  much  to  the  size  of  the  Holy  Island,  and  padu- 
vnh.  HI.  24 
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Aoman  Port  insensibly  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  episDupal 
chy,^  where  the  corn  of  Africa  was  deposited  in  spacioas 
granaries  for  the  use  of  the  capital.  As  soon  as  Alaric  was 
in  possession  of  that  important  place,  he  summoned  the  city 
to  surrender  at  discration ;  and  his  demands  were  enforced 
by  the  positive  declaration,  that  a  refusal,  or  even  a  delay, 
should  be  instantly  followed  by  die  destruction  of  the  maga- 
zines, on  which  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended.  The 
clamors  of  that  people,  and  the  terror  of  famine,  subdued  the 
pride  of  the  senate ;  they  listened,  without  reluctance,  to  the 
proposal  of  placing  a  new  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the  or- 
worthy  Honorius ;  and  the  suffrage  of  the  Gothic  conqueror 
bestowed  the  purple  on  Attains,  prefect  o^  the  city.  The 
grateful  monarch  immedidtel}  acknowledged  his  protector  as 
master-general  oi  the  armies  of  the  West;  Adolphus,  with  the 
rank  of  count  of  the  domestics,  obtained  the  custody  of  the 
person  of  Attains ;  and  the  two  hostile  nations  seemed  to  be 
united  in  the  closest  bands  of  friendship  and  alliance.'^ 

The  gates  oi  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and  the  new  em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  Gothic 
arms,  was  conducted,  in  tumultuous  procession,  to  the  palace 
c»{  Augustus  and  Trajan.  After  he  bad  distributed  the  civfl 
and  military  dignities  among  his  favorites  and  ioUowers,  At* 
talus  convened  an  assembly  of  the  senate ;  before  whom*  in  a 

ally  left  both  Ostia  and  the  Port  at  a  conai^prable  distance  from  ths 
shore.  The  dry  channds  (fluau  morti)  and  the  large  estoaiiDs  (atsgiio 
di  Ponente,  di  Levante)  mark  the  chaxigea  of  the  river»  and  Uie  efforts 
of  the  sea.  Consult*  for  the  present  state  of  this  drearr  sad  deaoUts 
tract,  the  excdlent  map  of  the  eccIesiasticaL  state  by  the  mathemati- 
cians of  Benedict  XIV. ;  an  actual  survey  of  the  Agn  BomtmOf  in  n 
sheets,  by  Cingolani,  which  contains  113,S19  f«66ui,  f  about  670,000 
X  ^_j  *v^  1 A ur^^i *  A— -^  jjj  pj^  ahests. 

^the  Q<iHisl,par| 
»  (CaroL  a  Sancts 
Paulo,  Notit.  £oclea.'p.  47.)  the  Port  of  Rome  wus  an  episcopal  city» 
which  was  demolisheo*  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  ninth  oentury,  by 
Pope  Gregory  IV.,  during  the  incmaionfl  of  the  Araba.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  an  inn,  a  churMi,  and  the  ho*xss,  or  palace,  of  the  bishop  i 
who  ranks  as  one  of  six  c%r4inal-bisALops  of  the  Roman  church.  Set 
Eschmard,  Deacrisione  di  Roma  ot  deU'  Affto  Romano,  p.  328.* 

'*  For  the  elevation  of  ^ttalus,  consult  2ofiimua,  L  vL  p.  377~38C, 
Bozomen,  L  ix.  o.  8,  9,  Olymj^odor.  ap.  Phot,  p,  180,  181,  Fhiioa- 
lorg.  1.  xiit  0.  3,  and  Godefroy,  IHseertat.  p.  i70. 


•  OomiMre  Sir  W.  Oell.  Ron^e  and  its  V»cin»tr,  Tol  ii.  p.  l^t-      » 
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i«  rma  und  florid  speech,  he  assmied  his  resolution  of  fe«>toriiig 
the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and  of  uniting  to  the  empire  the 
provinces  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  which  had  once  acknowl* 
edged  the  Hovereignty  of  Rome.     Such  extravag^Bt  promises 
msplred  e  ^ery  reasonable  citizen  with  a  just  contempt  for  the 
character  of  an  unwarlike  usurper,  whose  elevatioo  was  the 
deepest  and  most  ignominious  wound  which  llie  republic  had 
yet  sustained  from  the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians.     But  the 
populace,  with  their  usual  levity,  applauded  the  change  of 
masters.     The  public  discontent  was  favorable  to  the  rival  of 
Honorius;  and  the  sectaries,  oppressed  by  his  persectttins 
edicts,  expected  some  degree  of  countenance,  or  at  least  of 
toleration,  from  a  prince,  who,  in  his  native  eoirotry  of  Ionia, 
had  been  e<^icated  in  the  Pagan  superstition,  and  who  had 
sin^e  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  hands  of  an 
Arian  bishop.*®    The  first  days  of  the  reign  of  Attalue  were 
fair  and  prosperous.     An  officer  of  confidence  was  sent  with 
an  inconsiderabte  body  of  troops  to  secure  the  obedience  of 
Africa ;  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  submitted  to  the  terror  of  the 
Gothic  powers ;  and  though  the  city  of  Bologna  made  a  vigor- 
ous and  e^ifectual  resistance,  the  peoj^e  of  Milan,  dissatisfied 
perhaps  with  the  absence  of  Honorius,  accepted,  with  loud 
acclamations,  the  choice  of  the  Roman  senate.     At  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  Alaric  conducted  his  royal  captive  almost 
.  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna ;  and  a  solemn  embassy  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers,  of  Jovius,  the  PrsBtorian  prsefect,  of  Valens, 
master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  the  qusstor  Potamius, 
and  of  Julian,  the  first  of  the  notaries,  was  introduced,  with 
martial  pomp,  into  the  Gothic  camp.     In  the  name  of  their 
sovereign,  they  consented  to  acknowledge  the  lawful  election 
of  his  competitor,  and  to  divide  the  provinces  of  Italy  and 
the  West  between  the  two  emperors.    Their  proposals  were 
rejected  with  disdain ;  and  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by  the 
insulting  clemency  of  Attalus,  who  condescended  to  promise 
tdat,  if  Honorius  would  instantly  resien  the  purple,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful 
exile  of  some  remote  island.*^    So  desperate  indeed  did  the 

**  We  may  admit  the  evidence  of  Sozomen  for  the  Arian  baptism, 
aiid  that  of  rhUostorgins  for  the  Pagan  education,  of  Attains.  The 
visible  joy  of  Zosimus,  and  the  diacontent  which  he  imputes  to  tkb 
Aiiician  family,  are  very  un&vorable  to  the  ChriBtianity  of  the  asw 

STor. 

He  carrind  his  insolence  so  far,  as  to  declare  that  he  idko*ild  mutU 

« 
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nmftliQa  of  the  son  of  Theodoaiua  appear,  to  those  who  were 
Ike  best  acquainted  with  his  strength  and  resources,  that  Joviua 
ftad.  Valens,  his  minbter  and  his  general,  betrayed  their  trust, 
tn&wously  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  their  beocfactor,  and 
devoted  their  tieacheroos  allegiance  to  the  service  of  his  more 
fortupate  rival.  Astonished  by  such  examples  of  domestic 
tceason,  Honorius  trembled  at  the  approach  of  every  servant, 
at  the  arrival  of  every  messenger.  He  dreaded  tlie  secret 
enemies,  who  might  lurk  in  bis  capital,  his  palace,  his  bed- 
chamber ;  and  some  ships  lay  ready  in  the  harlx>r  of  Ravenna, 
(01  tcanaport  the  abdicated  monarch  to  the  dominions  of  his 
lafwn  nephew,  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of 
the  historian  Procopius)^^  that  watches  over  innocence  and 
folly:  and  the  pretensions  of  Honorius  to  its  peculiar  care 
caopot  reasonably  be  disputed.  At  the  moment  when  his 
disispaLr,  incapable  of  any  wise  or  manly  resolution,  meditated 
&  shameful  flight,  a  seasonable  reenforcement  of  four  thousand 
veterans  unexpectedly  landed  in  the  port  of  Ravenna.  To 
thfise  valiant  strangers,  whose  fidelity  had  not  been  corrupted 
by  the  factions  of  the  court,  he  committed  the  walls  and  gates 
of  the  city ;  and  the  slumbers  of  the  emperor  were  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the  apprehension  of  imminent  and  internal  dan- 
ger. The  favorable  intelligence  which  was  received  from 
Africa  suddenly  changed  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  state 
of  public  aflfairs.  The  troops  and  officers,  whom  Attalus  had 
sent  into  that  province,  were  defeated  and  slain ;  and  the  active 
zeal  of  Heraclian  maintained  hia  own  allegiance,  and  that  of 
his  people.  The  faithful  count  of  Africa  transmitted  a  large 
■urn  of  money,  which  fixed  the  attachment  of  the  Imperial 
guards ;  and  his  vigilance,  in  preventing  the  exportation  of 
com  and  oil,  introduced  famine,  tumult,  and  discontent,  into 
tiie  walls  of  Rome.  The  failure  of  the  African  expedition, 
was  the  source  of  mutual  complaint  and  recrimination  in  the 
party  of  Attalus ;  and  the  mind  of  his  protector  was  insensibly, 
alienated  from  the  interest  of  a  prince,  who  wanted  spirit  tQ 
command,  or  docility  to  obey.     The  most  imprudent  measures 

lats  HonoriuB  before  he  eent  him  into  exile.    But  this  asaertioia  of    • 
ZoBimus  is  destroyed  by  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  01yAp%aK-^^ 
dprus,  who  attributes  the  ungenerous  proposal  (which  was  absolutaif ' 
f^iectod  by  Attalus)  to  the  baseness,  ana  perhrps  the  ttvachttyfOi  - 
Jofrius.  *.i-*^ 

^  Procop.  de  BclL  Vandal.  L  i.  c.  3. 
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W9m  adopted,  without  the  knowledge^  or  ag&inst  the  advico 
■f  Alaric ;  and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  senate,  to  allow,  ia 
fhe  embarkation,  the  mixture  even  of  five  hundred  Gotha 
Oetxajed  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  temper,  which«  in  iheii 
ntnation,  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent  The  reaentmeuJ 
of  the  Gothic  king  was  exasperated  by  the  malicious  arts  of 
Jorius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  who 
afbrwarda  excused  his  double  perfidy^  hy  declaring,  without 
a  hluah,  that  h$  had  only  seemid  to  abandon  the  service  of 
HoDonus,  more  d^ectually  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the  usurper, 
hi  a  kige  plain  near  Riniini,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  innu* 
merable  oaultitude  of  Romans  aud  Barbarians,  the  wretched 
Attalus  was  puhlicly  despoiled  of  the  diadem  and  purple; 
and  those  easigns  of  royalty  were  sent  by  Alaric,  as  the  pl^ge 
of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  son  of  Theodosius,^^  The 
sfficers  who  returned  to  their  duty,  were  reinstated  in  their 
emi^oyBients,  and  even  the  merit  of  a  tardy  repentance  was 
gmeicmsky  aUowed ;  but  the  degraded  emperor  of  the  Bomans 
deatrous  of  life,  and  insensible  of  disgrace,  implored  the  per. 
oufluon  of  following  the  Gothic  camp,  in  the  train  of  a  haughty 
and  capricious  Barbarian.^<^ 

The  degradation  of  Attalus  removed  the  only  real  obstacle 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace;  and  Alaric  advanced  within 
three  miles  of  Bavenna,  to  press  the  irresolution  of  the  Im- 
perial miai^lerB,  whose  insolence  soon  returned  with  the  return 
of  fwtnne.  His  indignation  was  kindled  by  the  report,  that  a 
rival  chieAain,  that  Sarus,  the  personal  enemy  of  Adolphus, 
and  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of  Balti,  had  been  received 
into  the  palace.  At  the  head  of  three  hundred  followers^  that 
fearless  Barbarian  immediately  sallied  from  the  gates  of 
Rafenna ;  surprised,  and  cut  in  pieces,  a  considerable  body 
of  Gotha ;  reentered  the  city  in  triumph  ;  and  was  permitted 
to  insult  his  adversary,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  who  publicly 
declared  that  the  guilt  of  Alaric  had  forever  excluded  him 


*  See  the  cause  and  olrcxunstances  of  the  fiEdl  of  Attalxui  in  Zosimus, 
•  "n,  p.  880 — 383.  Sozomen,  L  iz.  c.  8.  Philo0tor|^.  L  zii.  o.  8*  The 
two  %et»  of  indemnity  in  the  Theodoslan  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xzxTiiL  leg 
U»A0»  which  were  publUhod  the  12th  of  February,  and  the  8th  of 
AuHty  A.  D.  410,  evidently  relate  to  this  usurper. 

"lia  hoe,  Alaricus,  imperatore,  facto,  infecto,  refiecto,  ac  defecto 

•  teli.mnin  xisit,  et  ludum  spectavit  imperii.    Orofiiu%  L  tIL  o.  A2. 

hm 
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from  the  firiendship  and  alliance  of  the  emperor.*'  Tiki  < 
and  folly  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  wae  oipiated,  a  thM  tbaam^ 
by  tho  cal  imities  of  Rome.  The  king  of  the  Godw^  who  no 
longer  diBsemhled  his  appetite  for  phinder  and  reveage^ 
appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  ef  the  eaphal ;  and  the 
trembling  senate,  without  any  hopea  of  relief,  prepared,  by  a 
despemte  resistance,  to  delay  the  miB  of  dieir  country.  But 
they  were  unable  to  guard  against  the  secret  conspiracy  of 
their  siares  and  domestics ;  who,  either  from  birth  er  inteMst, 
wero  attached  to  the  cause  of  ^e  enemy.  At  the  hour  ef 
midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was  silently  opened,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  soand  of  the 
Gothic  trumpet.  Eleren  hundred  nod  sixty-three  years  afler 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Imperial  city,  which  had  subdued 
and  civilized  so  considerable  a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered 
to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.^ 
The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  when  he  forced  his  entranoe 
into  a  vanquished  city,  discpvered,  however,  some  regard  for 
the  laws  of  humanity  and  religion.  He  encouraged  his 
troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards  of  valor,  and  to  enricb  them- 
selves with  the  spoils  of  a  wealthy  and  effeminate  people : 
but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  unresisting  citizens,  and  to  respect  the  churches  of  the 
apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  holy  and  mviolable  sanctu- 
aries. Amidst  the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tumult,  several  of 
the  Christian  Goths  displayed  the  fervor  of  a  recent  conversion ; 
and  some  instances  of  their  uncommon  piety  and  moderation 
are  related,  and  perhaps  adorned,  by  the  zeal  of  eoclesiastical 
writers.^    While  the  Barbarians  roamed  through  the  city  in 

'^  Zosimus,  L  vi.  p.  884.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  9.  Philostor^UB,  1.  xn. 
a  8.  In  this  place  the  text  of  Zosimus  Is  matilsted,  and  we  hmir^  kit 
Che  remamder  of  bia  dxth  sad  last  book,  which  ended  with  the  aaak 
of  Home.  Creduloue  and  pwtial  aa  he  i%  we  must  take  our  leave  of 
that  hlBtorian  with  some  regret. 

^  Adest  Alaricm,  trepidam  Romam  obaidet,  tnrbat,  itnunpil. 
Oroaiuf»  L  vii.  c  39«  p.  678.  He  despatches  this  peat  event  in  seven 
words ;  but  he  employs  whole  pages  in  celebrating  the  devotion  of 
the  Goths.  I  have  extracted,  from  an  improbable  >tonr  of  Procopiiis, 
the  circumstances  which  had  an  air  of  probability.  Procop.  de  Bell« 
Vandal.  L  L  c  2.  He  supposes  that  the  city  was  surprised  while  the 
senators  slept  in  the  afternoon ;  but  Jerom.  with  more  authority  and 
more  reason,  affirms,  that  it  was  in  the  nighty  nocte  Moab  capta  eat ; 
nocte  cecidit  murus  ejus,  tom.  i.  p.  121,  ad  Princiiiiam. 

^  OiosiuB  (L  vii.  c.  39,  p.  573 — 576)  applauds  the  piety  of  thr 
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(pKst  of  pre};  tho  humblo  dwelling  of  an  aged  Yirgni,  wbo 
had  devoted  her  life  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  was  foniedk 
open  by  one  of  the  powerful  Groths.     He  immediately  de» 
manded*  though  in  civil  language,  all  the  gold  and  silver  w 
her  possession;  and  was  astomshed  at  the  readiness  whb 
which  she  conducted  him  to  a  splendid  hoard  of  massy  plate^ 
of  the  richest  materials,  and  the  most  curious  workmanship 
The  Barbarian  viewed  with  wonder  and  delight  this  valuabU 
acquisition,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  a  serious  admonition^ 
addressed  to  him  in  the  following  words :  ^  These,"  said  she, 
^  are  the  consecrated  vessels  belon^g  to  St  Peter :  if  you 
presume  to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious  deed  will  remain  ou. 
your  conseience.     For  my  part,  I  we  not  keep  what  I  am 
unable  to  defend."    The  Grothic  captain^  struck  with  rever- 
ential awe,  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  discovered ;  and  received  a  peremptor} 
order  from  Alaric,  that  all  the  consecrated  plate  and  oma^ 
ments  should  be  transported,  without  damage  oe  delay,  to  the 
church  of  the  apostle.     From  the  extremity,  perhaps,  of  the 
Quirinal  hill,  to  the  distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numer* 
ous  detachment  of  Groths,  marching  in  order  of  battle  through 
the  principal  streets,  protect&d,  with  glittering  arms,  the  long 
tmin  of  their  devout  companions,  who  bore  aloft,  on  their 
heads,  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  martial 
shouts  of  the  Barbarians  were  mingled  with  the  sound  of  re- 
ligious psalmody.     From  all  the  adjacent  houses,  a  crowd  of 
Christians  Imstened  to  join  this  edifying  procession ;  and  a 
multitude  ot  fugitives,  without  distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or 
even  of  sect,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  secure 
«uid  hospitable  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican.    The  learned  work, 
'Concerning  the  City  of  God^  was  professedly  composed  by  St. 
^ugustin,  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence  in  the  destruction 
»f  the  Roman  greatness.     He  celebrattss,  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, this  memorable  triumph  of  Christ ;  and  insults  his 
Adversaries,  by  challenging  them  to  produce  some  nmilar 

Chrutian  Oothi,  witbovt  aeeming  to  perceive  that  the  gpreatast  part  ol 
them  were  ArUn  heietios.  Jomandes  (c  30»  p.  663)  and  Uidare  of 
BoTille,  (Chron.  p.  417»  edit.  Grot.,)  who  were  ooth  attached  to  the 
Oothic  cauae,  have  repeated  and  embellished  these  edifying  tales. 
According  to  Isidore,  Alaxic  himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  waged 
wrr  with  the  Romans,  and  not  with  the  apostles.  Such  was  the  stjis 
of  the  seventh  century ;  two  hundred  years  before,  the  fiune  ind 
BMrit  had  been  aacsibedt  not  to  the  apostfea,  but  to  Chiist. 
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aple  ol  a  town  taken  by  storm,  in  which  the  fkbulous  goth 
of  antiquity  had  been  able  to  protect  either  themselves  or  their 
deluded  votaries.'^ 

In  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  rare  and  extraordinary  exam 
pes  of  Barbarian  virtue  have  been  deservedly  apphiuded. 
But  the  holy  precincts  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  apostohe 
chuiches,  could  receive  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Roman 
people;  many  thousand  warriors,  more  especially  of  the 
Huns,  who  served  under  the  standani  of  Alaric,  were  stiangerp 
to  the  name,  or  at  least  to  the  faith,  of  Christ ;  and  we  may 
suspect,  without  any  breach  of  charity  or  candor,  that  in  the 
hour  of  savage  license,  when  every  passion  was  inilamed, 
and  every  restraint  was  removed,  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
seldom  influenced  the  behavior  of  the  Gothic  Christians.  The 
wiiten,  the  best  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  clemency,  have 
freely  confessed,  that  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the 
Romans ;  ^^^  and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with 
dead  bodies,  which  remained  without  burial  during  the  general 
consternation.  The  despair  of  the  citizens  was  sometimes 
converted  into  fury :  and  whenever  the  Barbarians  were  pro* 
voiced  by  opposition,  they  extended  the  promiscuous  raasdacre 
t»the  feeble,  the  innocent,  and*  the  helpless.  The  private 
revenge  of  forty  thousand  slaves  was  exercised  without  pity 
OS  remorse ;  and  the  ignominious  lashes,  which  they  had  for> 
marly  received,  were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty, 
or  obnoxious,  families.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Kome 
were  exposed  to  injuries  more  dreadful,  in  the  apprehension 
of  chastity,  than  death  itself;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
has  selected  an  example  of  female  virtue,  for  the  admiration 
of  future  ages.^^    A  Roman  lady,  of  singular  beauty  and 

^  See  AuguBtin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  L  L  c.  1 — 6.  He  particulArly  ap* 
patJs  to  the  examples  of  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Tarentom. 

«>  Jerom  (torn.  L  p.  121,  ad  Principiam)  has  applied  to  the  sack  of 
Bmm  sU  tlw  strong  expressions  of  Yizgil:  — 

Uuia  cladem  illioi  noctif,  quU  Tuoera  ftndo, 
Explicet,  &e. 

Ffoeopius  (1.  L  0.  2)  posltiyely  affizms  that  great  numbeis  were  slain 
by  ihB  QotioM.  Augustin  (de  Civ.  Del,  1.  L  c.  12,  13)  ofibrs  Ohristiaii 
•ooifiirt  for  the  death  of  those  whose  bodies  (muUa  corpora)  had 
semained  (in  tanta  straff^)  unburied.  Baronius,  fixun  the  different 
writiiigs  of  the  Fathers,  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  sack  of 
Rome.    Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  410,  No.  16—84. 

I**  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  10.  Augustin  (de  CiTitat.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  17)  ia- 
llnuiteo,  that  some  virgins  or  matrona  actually  killed  themselTSS  tA 
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•rtbodot  faith)  had  eiLcited  the  impatient  d^d*refl  6f  a  jtMof 
Goth,  who  according  to  the  sagacious  remark  of  Sozomen, 
was  attached  to  the  Arian  heresy.  Exasperated  hy  her  ob* 
■tinate  resistance,  he  drew  his  sword^  and,  with  the  anger  of 
a  lover,  slightly  wounded  her  neck.  The  bleeding  heroine 
still  continued  to  brave  his  resentment,  and  to  repel  his  k}ve 
till  the  ravisher  desisted  from  his  unavailing  efforts,  respect 
fully  conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican,  and  gav% 
six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards  of  the  church,  on  condition  that 
they  should  restore  her  mviolate  to  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
Such  instances  of  courage  and  generosity  were  not  extremely 
common.  The  brutal  soldiers  satisfied  their  sensual  appetites, 
without  consulting  either  the  inclination  or  the  duties  of  their 
female  captives :  and  a  nice  question  of  casuistry  was  serious* 
ly  agitated.  Whether  those  tender  victims,  who  had  inflexibly 
refused  their  consent  to  the  violation  which  they  sustained, 
had  lost,  by  their  misfortune,  the  glorious  crown  of  virginityi^^ 
There  were  other  losses  indeed  of  a  more  substantial  kind, 
and  more  general  concern:  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  all 
the  Barbarians  were  at  all  times  capable  of  perpetrating  such 
amorous  outrages ;  and  the  want  of  youth,  or  beauty,  or  chas- 
tity, protected  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  women  from  the 
danger  of  a  rape.  But  avarice  is  an  insatiate  and  universal 
passion ;  since  the  eiyoyment  of  almost  every  object  that  can 
afibrd  pleasure  to  the  different  tastes  and  tempera  of  mankind 
may  be  procured  by  the  possessi<Mi  of  wealth.  In  the  pillage 
of  Rome,  a  just  preference  was  given  to  gold  and  jewels,  which 
contain  the  ^i^reatest  value  in  the  smallest  compass  and  weight; 
but,  after  these  portable  riches  had  been  removed  by  the  morf 

mca:pe  violatioD ;  and  though  he  admires  their  spirit,  he  is  oblifed,  by 
his  theology,  to  condemn  their  rash  presamption.  Perhaps  the  good 
biehop  of  Hippo  was  too  easy  in  the  belief,  as  well  as  too  rigid  in  the 
eensare,  of  this  act  of  female  heroism.  The  twenty  maidens  (if  they 
ever  existed)  who  threw  themselves  into  the  Elbe,  when  Magdeborgh 
was  taken  by  storm,  have  been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred.    See  Harte's  History  of  Gustavus  Adoiphus,  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

v»  See  Augustin  de  CiviUt.  Dei,  1.  i.  c  16,  1&  He  treato  the  sub- 
ject with  remarkable  accuracy :  and  after  admitting  that  there  caaaot 
be  any  crime  where  there  is  no  consent,  he  adds,  Sed  quia  non  Boluai 
quod  ad  dolorem,  verum  etlam  quod  ad  libidinem,  pertinet,  in  corpore 
alieno  pepetnui  potest ;  quicquid  tale  factum  fuerit,  etsi  retentmn  oon- 
stantissimo  animo  pudicitiam  non  excutit,  pudorem  tamen  incutit,  ne 
eredatur  factum  cum  mentis  etiam  voluntate,  quod  fieri  fortasse  sine 
camis  aliquft  voluptate  non  potuit  In  c.  18  he  makes  some  curious 
listiftctions  between  moral  and  physical  virginity. 
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diligent  robboti,  the  palaces  of  Rome  were  rudely  etrtpped  of 
their  splendid  and  coetly  fbmiture.  The  mdeboards  of  maasj 
plate,  and  the  variegated  wardrobes  of  silk  and  purple,  were 
irregukrly  piled  in  the  wagons,  that  always  followed  die  march 
of  a  Gothic  army.  The  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  rough- 
hr  handled,  or  wantonly  de8tro3red ;  many  a  statue  was  melted 
for  the  sake  of  the  precious  materials ;  and  many  a  vase,  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  was  shivered  into  fragments  by  the 
stroke  of  a  battle-axe.  The  acquisition  of  riches  served  only 
to  stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  rapacious  Barbarians,  who  pro- 
ceeded, by  threats,  by  blows,  and  by  tortures,  to  force  from 
their  prisoneni  the  confession  of  hidden  treasurc.^^  Visible 
splendor  and  expense  were  alleged  as  the  proof  of  a  plentiful 
fortune ;  the  appearance  of  poverty  was  imputed  to  a  parsi- 
monious disposition ;  and  the  obstinacy  of  some  misers,  who 
endured  the  most  cruel  torments  before  they  would  discover 
the  secret  ob^ct  of  their  affection,  was  fatal  to  many  unhappy 
wretches,  who  expired  under  the  lash,  for  refusing  to  reveal 
their  imaginary  treasfures.  The  edifices  of  Rome,  though  the 
damage  has  been  much  exaggerated,  received  some  injury  from 
the  violence  of  the  Goths.  At  their  entrance  through  the  Sala- 
rian  gate,  they  fired  the  adjacent  houses  to  guide  their  march, 
and  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  citisens ;  the  flames,  which 
encountered  no  obstacle  in  the  disorder  of  the  night,  consumed 
many  private  and  public  buildings ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Sallust  1^  remained,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  a  stately  mono- 
ment  of  the  Gothic  conflagration.***    Yet  a  contemporary 

*^  Marcellti,  a  Roman  fatdy,  equally  respectable  fbr  her  rank,  her 
age,  and  her  piety,  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  cruelly  beaten  and 
whipped,  caeam  fdstibiis  flageUiaque,  &c.  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  121,  ad 
Pimoipiam.  See  Aogualbi,  de  Civ.  Dei,  L  i.  c.  10.  The  modem 
Saceo  di  Roma,  p.  208,  gtvea  an  idea  of  the  various  metiiods  of  tor- 
tnringpxisonen n>r  gold. 

'**  llie  historian  SaUvst,  who  useftilly  practised  the  vices  wMch  ha 
nas  so  eloquently  censured,  employed  the  plunder  of  Numidia  to 
adorn  his  palace  and  gardens  on  the  Quirinidhill.  llie  spot  whert 
ibe  hoiuse  stood  is  now  marked'  by  the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  sepa* 
rated  only  by  a  street  from  the  baths  of  Diodettan,  and  not  fax  distant 
from  the  Salarian  rate.  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  192,  193,  and 
thegreat  Plan  of  boden  Rome,  by  Xolli. 

^  The  expressions  of  Proeopius  are  distinct  and  moderate,  (de  BeU. 
VandaL  L  L  c  2.)  The  Ghromde  of  Marcellinus  speaks  too  strongly, 
partem  urbis  Rom«e  eremavit ;  and  the  words  of  FhilostorgiuB  (»t 
iotinioit  9i  rv(  n6X$wi  xtiitivtig,  1.  sdi.  c  3)  conrey  a  iiedse  and  exag- 
gfltatod  idea.    Bargnus  has  composnd  a  particular  jissertation  (aes 
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1mm  obserred,  tliat  fire  could  flcafcely  consume  tlie 
SDonnous  beams  of  solid  braie,  and  that  the  strength  of 
man  was  insufficient  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  ancient 
structures.  Some  truth  may  possibly  be  concealed  in  his  de- 
rout  assertion,  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  supplied  the  imper- 
fections of  hostile  rage ;  and  that  the  proud  Forum  of  Rome, 
decorated  with  the  statues  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  wa^ 
levelled  in  the  dust  by  the  stroke  of  lightnbg.^^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  numbers  of  equestrian  or  plebeian 
rank,  who  perished  in  the  massacre  of  Home,  it  is  confidently 
aiUnned  that  only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemy. ^^  But  it  was  not  easy  to  compute  the  multitudes, 
who,  from  an  honorable  station  and  a  prosperous  fortune^ 
were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  captives 
and  exiles.  As  the  Barbarians  had  more  occasion  for  money 
than  for  slaves,  they  fixed  at  a  moderate  fNrice  the  redemption 
of  their  indigent  prisoners ;  and  the  ransom  was  often  paid 
by  the  benevolence  of  their  friends,  or  the  charity  of  stran- 
gers.*^ The  captives,  who  were  regularly  sold,  either  in 
open  market,  or  by  private  contract,  would  have  legally 
regained  their  native  freedom,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a 
citizen  to  lose,  or  )o  alienate.^^^  But  as  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  vindication  of  their  liberty  would  endanger  their 


t4wi.  i¥.  AjiCiqii**.  Rom.  Grsv.)  to  prove  that  the  edifices  of  Rome 
were  not  •ub^'erted  by  the  Groths  and  Vandals. 

**^  Oioeiua,  1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  143.  He  speaks  as  if  he  disapproved  aU 
statues ;  vel  Deum  vel  hominem  mentiuntur.  They  consisted  of  the 
kings  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  JBneas,  tlie  Romans,  illustrious  either 
in  anna  or  arts,  and  the  deified  Cmna.  The  expression  which  he 
uses  ci  Forum  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  since  there  ezisted^oa  princi- 
pal Fora ;  but  as  they  were  all  contiguous  and  adpacent,  iit  the  plaia 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  Capitoune,  the  Quiimal,  the  Esquiline, 
and  the  Palatine  hills,  they  might  fidrly  be  considered  as  one.  See  th» 
Boma  Antique  of  Donatus,  p.  162 — 201,  and  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nar- 
(tiiu,  p.  :£12 — 278.  The  former  is  more  useM  for  the  aneient  descrip- 
tions, the  latter  for  the  actual  topography. 

1^  Orosius  (1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  142)  compares  the  cruelty  of  the  Qauls 
and  the  demcncy  of  the  Goths.  Ibi  vix  quemquam  inventum  sena- 
torcm,  qui  vel  absens  evaserit  $  hie  vix  quemqtuun  requiri,  qm  forte 
nt  latens  perierit.  But  there  is  an  air  of  rhetoric  and  perhaps  of 
alsehoed,  m  this  antitheais ;  and  Boorates  (L  viL  e.  10)  amxms,  per- 
haps by  an  0|>posite  exaggeration,  that  rnjiny  senators  were  pat  to 
death  with  venous  and  exquisite  tortores. 

^  XuM . . .  ChriatianimeaplintataiduetisaBt.  Aa^ustb^deCiv. 
\h&,  L  i.  c  14.;  and  the  Christiams  «xperieaoed  no  peeohsr  hardshipa. 

"*  ftia  MiiiMeiAs,  Anti^r«*^at  June  Reman,  tosn.  t  p.  96. . 
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Wtek ;  WA  that  th^  Goths^  ublen  they  were  tempted  to  sell, 
might  bD  provoked  to  murder,  their  useless  prisonera ;  the 
civil  jurisprudence  had  be^ti  already  qoalified  by  a  wise  regu- 
latioii)  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  serve  the  moderate  tenn 
of  five  yean,  till  they  had  discharged  by  their  labor  the  price 
of  their  redettiption.^^^  The  tiaticMis  who  invaded  the  Roman 
empire,  had  driven  before  them,  into  Italy,  whole  troopa  of 
nungry  and  afirighted  provincials,  less  apprehensive  of  servi- 
tude than  of  famine.  The  calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy 
dispersed  the  inhabitants  to  the  most  lonely,  the  most  secure, 
the  most  distant  places  of  refVige.  While  the  Gothic  cavalry 
spread  terror  and  desolation  along  the  sea-coast  of  Campania 
and  Tuscany,  the  little  island  of  Igilium,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  Argentarian  promontory,  repulsed,  or  eluded, 
their  hostile  attempts ;  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  Rome, 
great  numbers  of  citizens  were  securely  concealed  in  the 
thick  woods  of  that  sequestered  spot."*  The  ample  patri- 
monies, which  many  senatorian  families  possessed  in  Africa, 
invited  them,  if  they  had  time,  and  prudence,  to  escape  from 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  to  embrace  the  shelter  of  that  hos- 
pitable province.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  fugitives  was 
the  noble  and  pious  Proba,"^  the  widow  of  the  prsefect  Petro- 
nius.    After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  most  powerful 

"^  Appendix  Cod.  Thfeodofe.  xvi.  fai  Sirmond.  Opera,  torn.  I.  p.  7S6. 
Thia  edict  wu  published  on  the  11th  of  December,  A.  D.  408,  and  ia 
move  reasonable  than  properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  Honorina. 
ii>  Eminus  IgiUi  sylvosa  cacumina  miror ; 

Quern  saudare  nefas  laudis  honore  suae. 
Hbc  proprios  nuper  tutata  est  insula  saltus ; 

Sive  lod  ingemo,  seu  Domini  genio. 
Ourgite  cum  modico  victricibus  obstitit  armist 

Tanquam  longinquo  dissociata  mari. 
Hec  multos  lacer4  suscepit  ab  urbe  fiigatoa, 

Hie  £»Bsis  posito  certa  timore  salus. 
Plurima  terreno  populaverat  sequora  bello, 
Contra  natnram  dasse  timendus  eques  : 
Ununiy  mira  fides,  vario  discrimine  portum ! 
Tam  prope  Eomanis,  tarn  procul  case  Getis. 

EutUius,  in  Itincrar.  L  i.  325 
Tha  ialand  ia  now  called  Oiglio.    See  auver.*  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ii. 
p.  602. 

"'  As  the  adventures  of  Proba  and  her  family  are  connected  with 
Oie  lilb  of  St.  Aflg"¥^"i  they  are  diliffentiy  illustrated  b^  TiUemont, 
Mibm,  Bodea.  tona.  xiuL  p.  620^636.  Some  time  after  their  arrival  in 
Africa,  Demetrias  took  the  veil,  and  made  a  vnyw  of  virgiaitj ;  an 
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t  of  fiome,  AIM  had  remained  at  die  head  of  dw  AaicM 
kmaljt  and  sucoeasiYely  supplied,  from  her  prifale  foitnna 
the  expenee  of  the  ooMulships  of  her  three  iona.  When  thi 
city  WBB  besieged  and  taken  hj  the  GoChs^  Pioba  sapporMf 
with  ChriMDan  reaignationv  the  leas  of  immense  riehea  ^  om« 
barked  in  a  small  vessel,  from  whence  ahe  beheld,  at  aea,  dm 
flames  of  her  burning  palace,  and  fled  with  her  dau^iaa^ 
LsBte,  and  her  granddaughter,  the  celebrated  virgin,  Dome* 
triaa,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  benevolent  profuaion  with 
which  the  matron  distributed  the  fruita,  or  the  price,  of  her 
Mates,  contributed  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  exile  and 
captivity.  But  even  the  family  of  Proba  herself  was  not 
exempt  from  the  rapacious  oppression  of  Count  Hevacliaa^ 
who  basely  sold,  in  matrimonial  prostitution,  the  noblest 
daaidens  of  Rome  to  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Syrian  mer 
chanta.  The  Itelian  fugitives  were  dispersed  through  the 
provinces,  along  the  coast  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Coa* 
stantinople  and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  village  of  Bethlem,  the 
solitary  residence  of  St  Jerom  and  his  female  converts,  was 
crowded  with  illustrious  beggars  of  either  sex,  and  every  age, 
who  excited  the  public  compassion  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  past  fortune.^^^  This  awful  catastrophe  of  Borne  filled 
the  astonished  empire  with  grief  and  terror.  So  interesting 
a  contrast  of  greatness  and  ruin,  disposed  the  fond  credulity 
of  the  people  to  deplore,  and  even  to  exaggerate,  the  afilictions 
of  the  queen  of  cities.  The  clergy,  who  applied  to  recent 
events  the  lofty  metaphora  of  Orientsi  |Hrophecy,  were  aonie- 
times  tempted  to  confound  the  destnietion  of  the  capital  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  globe. 

There  exists  in  human  nature  a  strong  piopensitr  to  depre- 
date the  advantages,  and  to  magnify  the  evils,  of  tne  present 
Ltnes.  Tet,  when  the  first  emotions  had  subsided,  and  a  fair 
estimate  was  made  of  the  real  dama^,  the  more  learned  and 
nuUcious  contemporaries  were  forced  to  confess,  that  infant 
fkime  had  formeriy  received  more  esMntial  injury  Arom  the 


( whieh  wai  oonsldsted  as  of  tbe  higbsirt  faapofftaaes  to  Btnae  and 
to  tho  world.  AH  tho  Sainu  wrote  eongrstttlatorj  letters  to  bor ;  thai 
oC  Jenm  is  ftitt  extant,  (torn.  L  p.  62 — ^78,  ad  Demetriad.  de  aervandl 
VlKmrnMUf)  aad  contains  a  nuxtnze  of  absurd  reasoning,  spirited 
dedamstiim.  and  earions  fusts,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  siege  ana 

^  8ee  the  psihetle  ecai»laint  of  Jeron,  (torn.  V.  m  400,)  fa  hb  Mf 
see  to  the  serand  book  of  hisGoianientsries  on  the  Frophs^  Bismsl. 
vnL.  lu.  25 
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Ga^ls,  than  she  had  now  sustained  from  the  Gcths  io  lior 
declining  age.^^^  The  ex]>erience  of  eleven  centuries  has 
enahied  posterity  to  produce  a  much  more  singular  parallel ; 
and  to  affirm  wiUi  confidence,  that  the  ravages  of  the  Bariift-' 
rians,  whom  Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
were  less  destructive,  than  the  hostilities  exercised  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  Catholic  prince,  who  styled 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Bomans.^^^  The  Goths  evacuated 
the  city  at  Uie  end  of  six  days,  but  Rome  remained  above 
nuie  months  in  the  possessioii  of  the  Imperialists ;  and  eVery 
hour  was  stained  by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and 
mpine.  The  authority  of  Alaric  perserved  some  order  and 
moderation  among  the  ferocious  multitude  which  acknowl- 
edged him  for  their  leader  and  king ;  but  the  constaUe  of 
Bourbon  had  gloriously  fallen  in  the  attack  of  the  walls ;  and 
the  death  of  the  general  removed  every  restraint  of  discipline 
from  an  army  which  consisted  of  three  independent  nations, 
the  Italians,  Uie  Spaniards,  and  the  Germans.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  manners  of  Italy  exhibited 
a  remarkable  scene  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  They 
united  the  sanguinary  crimes  that  prevail  in  an  unsettled  state 
of  society,  with  the  polished  vices  which  spring  from  the  abuse 
of  art  and  luxury ;  and  the  loose  adventurers,  who  had  vio- 
lated every  prejudice  of  patriotism  and  superstition  to  assault 
the  palace  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  must  deserve  to  be  connd- 
ered  as  the  most  profligate  of  the  Italiam,  At  the  same  lera, 
the  Spaniards  were  the  terror  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World : 
but  their  high-spirited  valor  was  disgraced  by  gloomy  pride, 

>**  OroeuB,  though  with  some  theological  partiality,  atates  ihia 
oompariaon*  L  ii.  c  19,  p.  142,  L  viL  c  39,  p.  676.    But,  in  the  hiator^ 
of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Oaula,  every  thing  is  unceitain,  attd 
pcrhapa  fabulous.    See  Beaufort  sur  I'lncertitude,  ftc,  de  rHistotte ; 
Komame,  p.  866 ;  and  Melot,  in  the  M6m.  de  TAcad^mie  dea  Inacript ' 
torn.  XV.  p.  1  —21. 

"^  The  leader  who  wishes  to  inlbnn  himadf  of  the  drcumstanoce 
of  this  famoua  event,  may  pemse  an  admirable  narrative  in  Dr.  Ro^^ 
ertson's  ffistorv  of  Charlea  V.  toL  iL  p.  283  ;  or  consult  the  AnnsU 
d'  Italia  of  the  leaned  Munikori,  torn.  ziv.  p.  280 — ^244,  octavo  editSon, 
If  he  ii  desirous  of  examining  the  originals,  he  may  have  raoourae  t* 
the  eighteenth  book  of  the  great,  but  \mfinished,  history  of  Quieeiar 
\^ni.  But  Uie  account  which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  ma- 
theatio  and  original,  is  a  Uttle  book,  entitled,  H  Saeeo  di  Romut  oom- 
poaed,  within  less  thsn  a  month  after  the  assault  of  the  city,  by  th; 
irotMm  of  Uie  historian  Ouiccisrdini>  who  appears  to  hste  beea  a 
aUe  moffistnae  and  a  dispessionste  writer. 
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fapaeious  avarice,  and  unrelenting  cruelty.*  •ndefatigable  in 
the  pursuit  o£  fame  and  riches,  they  had  improved,  by 
lepoEtted  practice,  the  most  exquisite  and  effectual  methods 
of  torturing  their  prisoners :  many  of  the  Castilians,  who 
pillaged  Rome,  were  familiars  of  the  holy  inquisition  ;  and 
some  volunteers,  perhaps,  were  lately  returned  from  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico.  The  Germans  were  less  corrupt  than  the 
Italians,  less  cruel  than  the  Spaniards;  and  the  rustic,  or 
even  savage,  aspect  of  those  Tramontane  warriors,  often  dis- 
guised a  simple  and  merciful  disposition.  But  they  had 
imbibed,  in  the  first  fervor  of  the  reformation,  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  principles,  of  Luther.  It  was  their  favorite 
amusement  to  insult,  or  destroy,  the  consecrated  objects  of 
Catholic  superstition ;  they  indulged,  without  pity  or  remorse, 
a  devout  hatred  against  the  clergy  of  every  denomination 
and  degree,  who  form  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  modem  Rome  ;  and  their  fanatic  zeal  might  aspire  to  sub- 
vert the  throne  of  Antichrist,  to  purify,  with  blo(>d  and  fire 
die  abominations  of  the  spiritual  Babylon.^^^ 

The  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,  who  evacuated  Rome 
on  the  sixth  day,^^®  might  be  the  resiflt  of  prudence ;  but  n 
was  not  surely  the  effect  of  fear."*  At  the  head  of  an  army 
encumbered  with  rich  and  weighty  spoils^  their  intrepid  leader 
advanced  along  the  Appian  way  into  the  southern  provinces 
of  Italy,  destroying  whatever  dared  to  oppose  his  passage,  and 
contenting  himself  with  the  plunder  of  the  unresisting  country. 
The  fate  of  Capua,  the  proud  and  luxurious  metropolis  of 
Campania,  and  which  was  respected,  even  in  its  decay,  as 
Jun  eighth  city  of  the  empir^,^^  is  buried  in  oblivion ;  whilst 

.**'  The  fiirioiu  spirit  of  L«ther»  the  effect  of  temper  and  enthasl 
ftm,  haf  been  forcibly  attacked,  (Boisiiet,  Hist  des  Yariatioiis  de» 
Ki^iaea  Protoataiitot,  line  i.  p.  20-^6,)  and  feeblv  defended,  (8ecken- 
doz^  Comment  de  LutheraaiamOi  especially  L  L  No.  7d»  p.  120,  and  L 
•11.  Ko.  122,  p.  666,) 

^  Marcelliniis,  in  Chron.  Orosius,  (L  viL  o.  30,  p.  675,)  asserts, 
duit  be  left  Rome  on  the  third  day ;  but  this  difference  is  eorily  reo^ 
oncilod  by  the  suoossstve  motions  of  great  bodies  of  troops. 

^'^  Socrates  (L  viL  c  10)  pretends,  wttiiout  any  color  of  truth,  or 
T^asoDy  that  Alsxic  fled  on  the  report  that  the  annies  of  tiie  Eatrtem 
^nmiri  were  in  full  march  to  attack  him* 

^  Auaonius  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  233,  edit.  TolL  The  luxury  oa 
.^asaa  had  fonmerlv  surpassed  that  of  Syberis  itseUL  See  AtbeDSBua 
.ntuKisophist*  L  xiL  p.  623*  edit.  Casanbon 
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Hie  (uljiK-^fit  town  ofNola'^i  has  been  fllustrated,  mi  'Jia 
occaflion,  Dy  the  sanctity  of  Paulinus,^^  who  was  soccessi^eiy 
a  consuU  a  monk,  and  a  bishop.  At  the  age  of  forty,  te 
renounced  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honor,  of  society  and 
literaiure,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude  and  penance ;  and  the 
loud  applause  of  the  clergy  encouraged  him  to  desplae  the 
reproaches  of  his  worldly  friends,  who  ascribed  this  desperate 
Act  to  some  disorder  of  the  mind  or  body.^^  An  early  and 
passionate  attachment  determined  him  to  fix  his  humble  dwelU 
■  ing  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nola,  near  the  miraculous  tomb 
«^  St  Fselix,  which  the  public  devotiixi  had  already  sanrounded 
with  five  large  and  populous  churches.  The  remains  of  his  foi^ 
time,  and  of  his  imderstanding,  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  glorious  martyr ;  whose  praise,  on  the  day  of  his  festi^ 
val,  Paulinus  never  failed  to  celebrate  by  a  solemn  hymn ;  and 
in  whose  name  he  erected  a  sixth  church,  of  superior  elegance 
ind  beauty,  which  was  decorated  with  many  curious  pictures, 
from  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Such  assid- 
uous  zeal  secured  the  favor  of  the  saint,^^  or  at  least  of  the 
i»eople ;  and,  aflcr  fifteen  years^  retirement,  the  Roman  con- 
«jl  was  compelled  to'  accept  the  bishopric  of  Nola,  a  few 
^Ainlhs  before  the  city  was  invested  by  the  Groths.  During 
the  siege,  some  religious  persons  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
seen,  either  in  dreams  or  visions,  the  divine  form  of  their 
tutelar  pat.  a\  ;  yet  it  soon  appeared  by  the  event,  that  Fslix 
wanted  power ,  or  inclination,  to  preserve  the  fiodi  of  which 
he  had  formerly  been  the  shepherd.    Nola  was  not  saved 


'^  Forty-eight  yens  ue^  jie  the  £r  i<utioB  #  Rome,  (about  800 
before  the  ChnstUui  sra»)  the  %  j^tob  built  Capua  and  Nola,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-three  milca  f  Jm  each  other ;  but  the  latter  of  tb.^ 
two  dttee  never  emerged  flrom  a  state  of  medioority. 

ui  liUemont  (M6m.  Eoctta.  torn.  ziv.  p.  1—46)  has  uompaled,  witi 
his  usual  diligencot  all  that  rdotes  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Pan. 
sua,  whose  retreat  is  celebrated  by  his  own  pen,  and  bv  the  pndaes  «• 
Bt.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Auguatin,  Sulpicius  Sevenis,  fce.9  las 
Chriataan  Moida  and  eontemporanes. 

**>  See  the  aflfeclionate  letters  of  Auionius  (epist.  six.— xxv.  pj 
1(50—698,  edit.  TolL)  to  his  coUeague,  his  friend,  and  his  diadpUb 
PauUnus.  The  religion  of  Ausonius  is  stiU  a  problem,  (see  M6m.  ds 
rAcadAmis  dcs  Insoiptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  128^138.)  I  believe  that  il 
was  such  in  his  own  tame,  and oonsaqusntiy, that  in  his  hearths wass 


Ths  humble  Paulinus  once  presumed  to  say.  thst  he  befistei 
Bt.  MUs  <ik<  love  him ;  at  least,  ss  a  msstsr  loves  his  littM  dog. 
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tnm  tfie  general  deTaitatiott ;  ^^  and  the  captive  bishop  was 
protected  only  by  the  general  opinion  of  his  innocence  and 
poverty.  Above  four  years  elapsed  from  the  successful  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  to  the  voluntary  retreat  oi 
the  Groths  under  the  conduct  of  his  successor  Adolphus ;  and, 
during  the  whole  time,  they  reigned  without  control  over  a 
country,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  had  united  all  the 
various  excellences  of  nature  and  art  The  prosperity,  indeed, 
hich  Italy  had  attained  in  the  auspicious  age  of  the  Anto 
Dines,  had  gradually  declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
rhe  fruits  of  a  kMig  peace  perished  under  the  rude  grasp  of 
the  Barbanaos ;  and  they  themselves  were  incapable  of  tast 
ing  the  more  ele^int  refinements  of  luxury,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  soft  and  polished  Italians.  Each 
•oldier,  however,  claimed  an  ample  portion  of  the  substantial 
plenty,  the  com  and  cattle,  oil  and  wine,  that  was  daily  col- 
lected and  consumed  m  the  Gothic  camp  ;  and  the  principal 
warriors  insulted  the  villas  and  gardens,  once  inhabited  by 
Lucullus  and  Cicero,  along  the  beauteous  coast  of  Campania. 
Their  trembling  captives,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman 
senators,  presented,  in  goblets  of  gold  and  gems,  large 
draughts  of  Falemian  wine  to  the  haughty  victors  ;  who 
stretched  their  huge  limbs  under  the  shade  of  plane-trees,^^ 
artificially  disposed  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays,  and  to 
admit  the  genial  warmth,  of  the  sun.  These  delis^hts  were 
enhanced  by  the  memory  of  past  hardships :  tne  comparison 
of  their  native  soil,  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  Scythia,  and 
the  frozen  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Danube,  added  new  charms 
to  the  felicity  of  the  Italian  climate.i>7 


^-**  See  Jomandeib  de  Reb.  Get.  o.  30,  p.  663.  Philostorgiua,  L  xxL 
S.  8.  Augu8tiii«  de  Civ.  Dei,  L  L  c.  10.  Baronius,  AnnaL  Ecdes. 
A.  D.  410.  No.  45,  46. 

~^^  Thb  plaUmut,  or  plane-tree,  was  a  fietYorite  of  the  ancients,  br 
•whom  it  was  propagated,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  firom  the  East  to  QauL 
Wdj,  IBst.  Natur.  ziL  8,  4,  6,  He  mentions  seyeral  of  an  enormous 
lixe ;  one  in  the  Imperial  Yilla,  at  Velitra,  which  Caligula  called  his 
nest,  as  the  branches  were  citable  of  holdixur  a  large  table^  the  proper 
•ttendsnta,  and  the  emperor  himself,  whom  Fliny  quaintly  stylM  pan 
wn^ns  ;  an  expression  which  might,  with  equal  reason*  be  applied  ts 

The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles  and  her  golden  fields ; 
With  nim  delight  the  brocM  of  winter 
A  bri^^ter  day,  and  skies  of  asure  hue 
26» 
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Whether  Aiime,  or  ooDanest,  or  riches,  were  tlie  object  of 
Alaric,  he  {^ursaed  that  object  with  an  indefatigable  ardor 
which  could  neither  be  quelled  bj  adverBity  nor  satiated  by 
Buccess.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  extreme  land  of  Italj, 
than  he  was  attracted  bj  the  neighboring  prospect  of  a  fertile 
and  peaceful  island.  Yet  even  the  possession  of  Sicily  he 
considered  only  as  an  intermediate  istep  to  the  important  ex- 
pedition, which  lie  already  meditated  agamst  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  Straits  of  Rhegium  and  Messina  ^^  are  twelve 
miles  in  length,  and,  in  the  narrowest  passage,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  brood ;  and  the  fabulous  monsters  of  the  deep,  the 
rocks  of  Scyila,  and  the  whiripool  of  Chaiybdis,  could  terrify 
none  but  the  most  timid  and  unskilful  marinen.  Yet  as  soon 
as  the  first  division  of  the  Goths  had  embarked,  m  — ddcu 
tempest  arose,  which  sunk,  or  scattered,  many  of  the  tran» 
ports ;  their  courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  a  new  ele- 
ment ;  and  the  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the  premature 
death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  after  a  short  Ulness^  the  fetal 
term  of  his  conquests.  The  ferocious  character  of  the  Bar- 
/Mtrians  was  displayed  in  the  funeral  of  a  hero  whose  valor 
and  fortune  they  celebrated  with  mournful  applause.  By  the 
labor  of  a  captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted  the  course 
of  the  Busentinus,  a  small  river  that  washes  the  walls  of  Con- 
sentia.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splendid  spoils 
and  trophies  of  Rome,  was  constructed  in  the  vacant  bed  *  the 
waters  were  then  restored  to  their  natural  channel ;  and  the 
secret  spot,  where  the  remains  of  Alaric  had  been  deposited, 
was  forever  concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  employed  to  execute  the  work.^^ 

The  personal  animosities  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Bar- 
bfirians  were  suspended  by  the  strong  necessity  of  their  affairs, 
and  the  brave  Adolphus,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  deceased 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  opening  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 

See  Ghray's  Poems,  published  by  Mr.  Mason,  p.  197.  Instead  of  eom- 
piling  tables  of  chronology  and  natural  history,  wh^  did  not  Mr.  0t4V 
apply  the  powers  of  his  genius  to  finish  the  philosophic  poem,  ti 
which  he  has  left  such  an  exquisite  speeioien } 

***  For  the  perfect  description  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Scyila, 
Charybdis,  &c.,  see  Cluverius,  (Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ir.  p.  1293,  and  Scilia 
Ajitiq.  L  L  p.  60 — 76,>  who  had  diligently  studied  the  anoiatfa,  an% 
siu-vejed  with  a  curious  eye  the  actual  £Bce  of  the  oountry,-^ 

^  Jomandss,  de  ReK  Get.  c.  80,  p.  654. 
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moiuireh)  «■*  tinaniinously  elected  to  succeed  to  h w  throne. 
The  ekftTacter  and  political  system  of  the  new  king  of  the 
fiedis  may  be  best  understood  from  his  own  conversation  with 
an  illustrious  citizen  of  Narbonne ;  who  afterwards,  in  a  pil* 
griroage  to  the  Holy  I.iand,  related  it  to  St.  Jerom,  in  the 
presence  of  the  historian  Orosius.  ^  In  the  full  confidence 
of  valor  and  victory,  I  once  aspired  (said  Adolphus'^  to  change 
the  face  of  the  universe ;  to  obliterate  the  name  or  Rome ;  to 
,«tect  on  its  ruins  the  dominion  of  the  Groths  ;  and  to  acquire^ 
hke  Augustus,  the  immortal  fame  of  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire.  By  repeated  experiments,  I  was  gradually  convinced, 
that  Jasra  are  essentially  necessary  to  maintain  and  regulate 
a  well-CQ^Krtituted  state  ;  and  that  the  fierce,  untractable  humor 
of  the  Groths  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  salutary  yoke  of 
laws  and  civil  government.  From  that  moment  I  proposed  to 
myself  a  different  object  of  glory  and  ambition ;  and  it  is  now 
my  sincere  wish  that  tho  gratitude  of  future  ages  should  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  of  a  stranger,  who  employed  the  sword 
of  the  Goths,  not  to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire.'^  ^^  With  these  pacific  views, 
the  successor  of  Alaric  suspended  the  operations  of  war ;  and 
seriously  negotiated  with  the  Imperial  court  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  ministers  of  Ho- 
norius,  who  were  now  released  from  the  obligation  of  their 
extravagant  oath,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  intolerable  weight 
of  the  Gothic  powers ;  and  they  readily  accepted  their  service 
against  the  tviunts  and  Barbarians  who  infested  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps.^3i  Adolphus,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
Roman  general,  directed  his  march  from  the  extremity  of 
Campania  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Graul.  His  troops, 
either  by  force  or  agreement,  immediately  occupied  the  cities 
of  Narbonne,  Thoulouse,  and  Bordeaux;  and  though  they 
were  repulsed  by  Count  Boniface  from  the  walls  of  Marseilles, 
diey  soon  extended  their  quartera  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Ocean.    The  oppressed  provincials  might  exclaim,  that 

^*^  OroduB,  L  viL  c  43,  p.  684,  585.  He  was  Bcnt  by  St.  Au^^tin. 
a  the  year  415,  from  AfricA  to  Palestine,  to  visit  St.  Jerom,  and  to 
oonsalt  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  P^aglan  controversy. 

^^  JTomandes  supposes,  without  much  probability,  that  Adolphus 
fisited  and  plundered  Rome  a  second  time,  (more  locustarum  erasit.) 
Tet  he  agrees  with  Orosius  ip  supposing,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
aonduded  between  the  Gothic  prince  and  Honorius.  See  Oros.  l»  viL 
*  4a,  p  584,  585.    Jomandcs,  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  31,  p.  654,  655. 
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Um  RtmiAbic  remiuuity  which  the  enemy  had  epared, 
onielly  mvidied  hy  their  pretended  allies ;  yet  some  apecioue 
colors  were  net  wanting  to  palliate,  or  justify,  the  violeooe  of 
the  Groths.  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which  they  attacked,  might 
perhaps  he  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
govemnient  of  Honorius :  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  or  the 
secret  instrucUons  of  the  court,  might  soraettmes  be  alleged 
in  favor  of  the  seeming  usurpations  of  Adolphus;  and  the 
guilt  of  any  irregular,  unsuccessful  act  of  hostility  migbt 
always  be  imputed,  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  ua* 
cpvemable  spirit  of  a  Barbarian  host,  impatient  of  peace  or 
discipline.  The  luxury  of  Italy  had  been  less  e^ctual  to 
soAen  the  temper,  than  to  relax  the  courage,  of  the  Gothe ; 
and  tliey  had  imbibed  the  vices,  without  imitating  the  arts  and 
institutions,  of  civilised  society.^^ 

The  professions  of  Adolphus  were  nrobably  nncere,  and 
hia  attachment  to 'the  cause  of  the  republic  was  secured  hr 
tiie  ascendant  which  a  Komau  princess  had  acquired  otei 
the  heart  and  understanding  of  the  Barbarian  king.  Pla« 
cidia,^^  the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius,  and  of  Galla, 
his  second  wife,  had  received  a  royal  education  in  the  pelaee 
of  Constantinople;  but  the  eventful  story  of  her  life  is 
connected  with  the  revolutions  which  agitated  the  Western 
empire  under  the  reign  of  her  brother  Honorius.  When 
Rome  was  first  invested  by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  Placidia,  who 
was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  city ;  and 
her  ready  consent  to  the  death  of  her  cousin  Serena  has  a 
cruel  and  ungmteful  appearance,  which,  according  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  action,  may  be  aggmvated,  or  excused,  by 
the  consideration  of  her  tender  age.^^  The  victorious  Bar* 
barians  detabed,  either  as  a  hostage  or  a  car^ive,^^  the  sisLir 
of  Honorius ;  but,  while  she  was  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of 

^  The  retreat  of  the  Goths  from  Italy,  and*  their  fiist  tranwetions 
'n  Oaul,  tie  dark  and  doubtful.  I  hayo  derived  much  assistanoe  from 
If  ascou,  (Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Oermans»  L  viii.  c.  29,  35,  36,  37,)  who 
has  iUuBtrated,  and  connected,  the  broken  chronideB  and  fragments  of 
the  times. 

**  See  an  aooount  of  Placidia  in  Pucange,  Fam.  Bysant.  p.  72 ;  and 
miemont,  Hist,  des  Empereuxs,  tom.  v.  p.  260,  386,  &c»  torn.  vi.  pi 
240. 

»*  Zosmi.l.v.p.  860. 

^  Zosim.  1.  VI*  p.  388.  Orosius,  (L  vii.  o.  40,  p.  676,)  and  fhs 
Chronicles  of  Maroellinus  and  Idatius,  seem  to  suppose,  that  *ht 
Qoths  did  not  carry  away  Placidia  till  after  the  last  siege  of  Borne. 
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Mlowiiig  romd  Italy  the  motioiw  of  a  Gothic  camp,  aha 
azperieDced,  however,  a  decent  and  respectful  treatment 
The  authority  of  Jomandes,  who  praises  the  beauty  of  Pla* 
cidia,  may  perhaps  be  counterbalanced  by  the  silence,  the 
ezpressive  silence,  of  her  flatterers :  yet  t)i^  splendor  of  her 
birth,  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  elegance  of  manners,  and  the 
dexterous  insinuation  which  she  condescended  to  employ, 
made  a  deep  impresnon  on  the  mind  of  Adolphus ;  and  the 
Gothic  king  aspired  to  call  himself  the  brother  of  the  em* 
peror.  The  nunisters  of  Honorius  rejected  with  disdain  the 
proposal  of  an  alliance  so  injurious  to  every  sentiment  of 
koman  pride ;  and  repeatedly  urged  the  restitution  of  Pla- 
cidia,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
But  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  submitted,  without  reluctance, 
to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young  and  valiant  prince, 
who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness  of  stature,  but  who  excelled 
in  the  more  attractive  qualities  of  grace  and  beauty.  The 
marria^  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia^^  was  consummated 
before  the  Goths  retired  from  Italy ;  and  the  solemn,  perhaps 
die  anniversary,  day  of  their  nuptials  was  aAerwards  ceie« 
brated  in  the  house  of  Ingenuus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  Narbonne  in  Gaul.  The  bride,  attired  and  adorned 
like  a  Roman  empress,  was  placed  on  a  dirone  of  state ;  and 
the  king  of  the  Goths,  who  assumed,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Soman  habit,  contented  himself  with  a  less  honorable  seat  by 
her  nde.  Tlie  nuptial  gif\,  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  nation,^  was  ofiered  to  Placidia,  consisted  of  the  rark 

***  See  the  pictures  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia,  and  the  account  of 
llheir  mamage,  in  Jonumdes,  die  Reb.  Oeticis,  c  31,  p.  654, 656,  With 
fsgard  to  tiie  place  where  the  nuptials  were  stipolAted,  or  eonsum- 
m^ed»  or  celebrated,  the  MSS.  of  Jomandee  yvtj  between  two  neigh* 
boring  cities,  Forli  and  Inuila,  (Forum  livii  and  Forum  Comelii.)  U 
\b  fni  and  easy  to  reconcile  the  Gothic  historian  with  01ympiodorus» 
(see  Mascou,  t,  viii.  c  46 :)  but  Tillemont  grows  peevish,  and  swears 
mat  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  conciliate  Jomandes  with  any  good 
auchofs. 

^  The  Visigoths  (the  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrained,  by  subse- 
quent laws,  the  prodigality  c^  conjugal  lore.  It  was  illegal  for  a  hu8« 
band  to  nuJie  any  gift  or  settlement  xbr  the  benefit  of  his  wife  during 
Ihe  first  year  d  their  marriage ;  and  his  liberality  could  not  at  any 
Ifane  exceed  the  tenth  part  of  his  property.  The  Lombard*  were 
somewhat  more  indulgent :  they  aUowed  the  mOrgingeap  immediately 
tfier  the  wedding  night ;  and  this  famous  gift,  the  reward  of  yirginity, 
ni^fid  equal  the  murth  part  of  the  husband's  substance.  Some  cau- 
tfow  BHideBS,  mdeedt  wece  wise  enough  to  stipulate  beforehand  a 
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and  magniftcent  spoils  of  her  country.  Fifty  beauuful  youtiis, 
in  silkon  robes,  carried  a  basin  in  each  hand :  and  one  of 
these  basins  was  filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  tne  other  with 
precious  stones  of  an  inestimable  value.  Attalus,  so  long  tho 
sport  of  fortune,  and  of  the  Goths,  was  appointed  to  lead  the 
chorus  of  the  Hymeneal  song ;  and  the  degraded  emperor 
might  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful  musician.  The  Barfaap 
rians  enjoyed  the  insolence  of  their  triumph ;  and  the  provin* 
cials  rejoiced  in  this  alliance,  which  tempered,  by  the  mild 
influence  of  love  and  reason,  the  fierce  spirit  of  their  Giothic 
lord.*» 

The  hundred  basins  of  gold  and  gems,  presented  to  Pla- 
cidia  at  her  nuptial  feast,  formed  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  Gothic  treasures ;  of  which  some  extraordinary  specimens 
may  be  selected  from  the  history  of  the  successors  of  Adol* 
phus.  Many  curious  and  costly  ornaments  of  pure  gold« 
enriched  with  jewels,  were  found  in  their  palace  of  Narbonne, 
when  it  was  pillaged,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  Franks : 
sixty  cups,  or  chalices ;  fifteen  patens^  or  plates,  for  the  use 
of  the  communion ;  twenty  boxes,  or  cases,  to  hold  the  books 
of  the  Gospels :  this  consecrated  wealth  ^^  was  distributed  by 
the  son  of  Clovis  among  the  churches  of  his  dominions,  and 
his  pious  liberality  seems  to  upbraid  some  former  sacrilege  of 
the  Goths.  They  possessed,  with  more  security  of  conscience, 
the  famous  missorium^  or  great  dish  for  the  service  of  the 
table,  of  massy  gold,  of  the  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  of  far  superior  value,  from  the  precious  stones,  the  exqui- 
site workmanship,  and  the  tradition,  that  it  had  been  preseiUed 
by  iEtius,  the  patrician,  to  Torismond,  king  of  the  Goths. 
Oae  of  the  successors  of  Torismond  purchased  the  aid  of  the 
French  monarch  by  the  promise  of  this  magnificent  giA. 
When  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  delivered  it 
with  reluctance  to  the  ambassadors  of  Dagobert;  despoiled 

preflent,  wliich  they  were  too  sure  of  not  deserving.  See  Montesquieiii 
Esprit  des  Loix,  L  six.  c.  25.  Muratori,  delle  Antichita  Italiane^  tooL 
L  Dissertazion,  xx.  p.  243. 

>**  We  owe  the  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feaat  to  the  historisB 
Olvmpiodoma,  ap.  Photium,  p>  186,  188^ 

^  l^ee  in  the  great  collection  of  the  Historians  of  France  bv  Don 
Souquet,  torn.  iL  Oreg.  Turonens.  L  iii.  c.  10,  p.  191.  Oesta  Eegum 
jpranooruin,  c.  23,  p.  667.  The  anonymous  writer,  with  an  igionaos 
worthy  of  his  times,  supposes  that  these  instruments  of  Ghiistiaia 
worship  had  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Solomon.  If  he  has  any 
naanicgi  it  mi;8t  be»  that  they  were  found  in  the  sack  of  Hoina. 
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tfaem  on  the  road ;  stipulated,  afler  a  long  negotiation,  the 
inadequate  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold ; 
and  preserved  the  missoriwn^  as  the  pride  of  the  Gothic  tp*as* 
iify^KO  When  that  treasury,  after  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
was  plundered  hj  the  Arabs,  they  admired,  and  they  have 
celebrated,  another  object  still  more  remarlcable ;  a  table  of 
considerable  size,  of  one  single  piece  of  solid  emerald,!^^ 
encircled  with  three  rows  of  fine  pearls,  supported  by  three 
hundred  and  sixty- five  feet  of  ^ems  and  massy  gold,  and  esti« 
mated  at  the  price  of  five  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gcld.^^ 
Some  portion  of  thtt  Gothic  treasures  might  be  the  gift  of 
friendship,  or  the  tribute  of  obedience ;  but  the  far  greatei 
part  had  been  the  fruits  of  war  and  rapine,  the  spoils  of  the 
empire,  and  perhaps  of  Rome. 

AAer  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Croths,  some  secret  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  the  fac- 
tions of  the  palace,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  afflicted  coun- 
^.1^  By  a  wise  and  humane  regulation,  the  eight  provinces 
which  had  been  the  most  deeply  injured,  Campania,  Tuscany, 
Picenum,  Samnii*m,  Apulia,  CaJabria,  Bruttium,  and  Lucania, 
obtained  an  indulgence  of  five  yean:  the  ordinary  tribute 
was  reduced  to  one  fiAh,  and  even  that  fifth  was  destined  to 
restore  and  support  the  useful  institution  of  the  public  posts. 
By  another  law,  the  lands  which  had  been  left  without  inhab* 
itants  or  cultivation,  were  granted,  with  some  diminution  of 

^^  Consult  the  following  original  tettimomes  in  the  Historians  of 
France,  torn.  ii.  Fredegarii  Scholastici  Chron.  e.  73*  p.  441.  Fk«deg«r. 
Frasment.  iii.  p.  463.  QesCa  Kegis  Da^obert,  c  29,  p.  687.  Hie  ao* 
eeanon  of  Sisenand  to  the  throne  of  Spain  happened  A.  D.  63  L  The 
200,000  pieces  of  gold  were  appropriated  by  bagobert  to  the  founda--^ 
4on  cf  tiie  church  of  St.  Denys. 

>4>  The  president  Ooguet  (Origine  des  Loix,  ftc,  torn.  iLp.  239)  ia 
of  opinion,  that  the  stupendous  pieces  of  emerald,  the  statues  juid 
oolumns  which  antiquity  has  placed  in  Egypt,  iit  Qades,  at  Constanti- 
nople, were  in  reality  artificial  compositions  of  colored  glass.  The  fii« 
mous  emerald  dish,  which  is  shown  at  Oenoa,  is  suppoMd  to  counte- 
nance the  suspicion. 

■**  Ehnacin.  Hist.  Saracenica,  L  1.  p.  85.  Roderic  Tolet.  ffist  Arab. 
9.  9.  Cardonne,  Hist,  do  TAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  les  Arabcs, 
torn.  i.  p.  83.  It  was  called  the  Table  of  Solomon,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Orientals,  who  ascrilje  to  that  prince  every  andcnl 
work  of  knowledge  or  magnificence. 

*^  His  three  laws  ore  inserted  in  the  ThcodosiiM  Code^  L  zL  tit, 
sxrii:.  leg.  7.  L.  ziii.  tit.  zi.  leg.  12.  L  xv^^t  ziv.  leg.  14.  Ths 
expressions  of  the  last  are  verv  remark  »^Vi  *«nr4  they  oontsin  nd 
^}  a  pardon*  bv.  ar  aixiluf^^ 
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luos^  to  the  neigfabon  who  should  occupy,  or  the  sCrangen 
who  should  solicit  them ;  and  the  new  possessors  were  sec  ired 
jigainst  the  future  claims  of  the  fugitiye  proprietor*.  About 
die  same  time  a  general  amnesty  was  published  in  the  name 
,£  Honorius,  to  abolish  the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  the  t iirol- 
wUarp  offences  which  had  been  committed  by  his  unh^jiy 
subjects,  during  the  term  of  the  public  discurder  and  calamity. 
A  decent  and  respectful  attention  was  paid  to  the  restoratios 
oi  the  capital ;  the  citiiens  were  encouraged  to  rebuild  the 
«»difioes  which  had  been  destroyed  or  dama^  ^y  hostile  fire; 
&Md  extraordinary  supplies  of  com  were  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  crowds  that  so  lately  fled  before  th« 
sword  of  the  Barbarians,  were  soon  recalled  by  the  hopes  of 
plenty  and  pleasure  ;  and  Albinus,  prssfect  of  Rome,  informed 
the  court,  with  some  anxiety  and  surprise,  that,  in  a  single 
day,  he  had  taken  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  fourteen  thou* 
sand  strangers.^^  In  less  than  seven  years,  the  vestiges  of 
the  Gothic  invasion  were  almost  obliterated ;  and  the  city 
appeared  to  resume  its  former  splendor  and  tranquillity.  The 
venerable  matron  replaced  her  crown  of  laurel,  which  had 
been  ruffled  by  the  storms  of  war ;  and  was  still  amused,  ia 
the  last  moment  of  her  decay,  with  the  prophecies  of  revenge, 
of  victory,  and  of  eternal  dominion.^^^ 

This  apparent  tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  a  hostile  armament  from  the  country  which 
afforded  the  daily  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people.  Herac* 
lian,  count  of  Africa,  who,  under  the  most  difficult -and  dis- 
tressful circumstances,  had  supported^  with  active  loyalty, 
the  cause  of  Honorius,  was  tempted,  in  the  year  of  his  eon 
sulship,  to  assume  the  character  of  a  rebel,  and  the  title  of 
emperor.    The  ports  of  Africa  were  immediately  filled  with 

^  Olvmpiodonis  sp.  Phot.  p.  188.  Philostorgius  (I  ziL  c  5)  ob- 
■ervM,  tnat  when  Honorius  maoe  his  triumphal  entry,  he  encouns|ed 
the  Romans,  with  his  hand  and  voice,  {jfQl  *ai  yi«(TT*4,)  to  rebmld 
their  city ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  commends  HeraoUan,  qui  ia 
RomanK  urbii  reparationem  stxenuum  exhibuerat  ministerium. 

'^  The  date  <k  -us^  voyage  of  Claudius  RutUius  Numatianus  ia 
olog^  with  some  dii&i^nlties ;  but  Scaliger  has  deduced  from  astro- 
nomical characters,  thui  he  left  Rome  the  24th  of  September,  and  em- 
barked at  Porto  the  9th  of  October,  A.  D.  416.  See  Tillemont,  Hist 
des  Kmpereurs,  turn.  v.  n.  820.  In  tins  poetical  Itinerair,  RiiUlius 
(I.  L  lli,  kc)  addresses  Rome  in  a  high  strain  of  oongratulatioi; " 

Brif*  erinftlot  laoriM,  Maicinqn*  taenti 
Vtrtaeis  in  viridM,  Room,  reeiofe  coiutf ,  *• 
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iIm  wkwwA  ftmsas,  at  the  head  of  which  he  prepated  to  iimule 
itely :  and  hit  fleet,  when  it  east  anchor  at  the  month  of  the 
lyber,  indeed  surpained  the  fleets  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander, 
if  all  die  Tessels,  including  the  rejal  galley,  and  the  smallest 
seat,  did  actually  amount  to  die  incredible  number  of  th/ee 
thouaand  two  hundred.  ^^  Yet  with  such  aa  armament, 
which  might  have  subverted,  or  restored,  the  greatest  em* 
^mm  of  tM  earth,  the  AlHcan  usurper  made  a  very  Ihint  aiid 
teeble  inprewion  on  the  provinces  of  his  rival  As  he 
OMirched  ntNn  ibe  port,  along  tlie  road  which  leads  to  the 
gates  of  Bome,  he  was  encountered,  terrified,  and  routed,  by 
ane  of  the  Imperial  captains ;  and  the  lord  of  this  mighty 
host,  desefttng  his  fortune  and  his  friends,  ignominiously  fled 
with  a  single  ship.^^^  When  Heraclian  landed  in  the  harbor 
ef  Osrthage,  he  found  that  the  whole  province,  disdainini^ 
such  an  unworthy  ruler,  had  returned  to  their  allegiance. 
The  rebel  was  beheaded  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Memory ; 
his  consulship  was  abolished ;  i^  and  the  remains  of  his  pri« 
fate  fortune,  not  exceeding  the  moderate  sum  of  four  thou- 
nnd  pounds  of  gold,  were  granted  to  the  l»ave  Constantius, 
who  had  already  defended  the  throne,  which  he  afterwards 
shared  with  his  feeble  sovereign.  Honorius  viewed,  with 
supine  indifference,  the  calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy ;  >^  but 
the  rebellious  attempts  of  Attains  and  Heraclian,  against  his 
personal  safety,  awakened,  for  a  moment,  the  torpid  instinct 
of  his  nature.  He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  causes  and 
events  which  preserved  him  from  these  impending  dangers : 
and  as  Italy  was  no  longer  invaded  by  any  foreign  or  domestic 
he  peaceably  existed  in  the  pahu»  of  Ravenna, 


^  Oforins  Mmpomd  hii  hiitoiy  in  Afiics»  only  two  ymn  alter  the 
event ;  jet  his  aotoority  ■oftmi  to  be  overbaUooed  by  the  improba- 
bility of  the  fact.  The  Chronicle  of  MarcellinuB  gives  Heraclian  700 
■lupe  and  8000  men :  the  latter  of  these  numbers  is  ridiculously  cor- 
nnc;  bat  the  Conner  would  please  me  very  much. 

*"  Ihe  Chroniole  of  Idatiiu  affirms,  without  the  leaat  appearancs 
tf  truth,  that  he  advanced  as  &r  as  Otriculum,  in  Umbria,  where  ht 
was  oreithrown  in  a  sreat  battle,  with  the  loss  of  50,000  men. 

<^  See  Cod.  Theod.  L  zr.  tit  ziv.  leg.  13.  The  legal  acts  per- 
ftmned  in  his  name,  even  the  manumisaion  of  alavosi  were  declared 
invalid,  tiU  they  had  been  fionnally  repeated. 

*^  I  have  disdained  to  mention  a  Tei  y  fbdliah,  and  probably  a  lidseb 
isport,  f Procop.  de  BelL  VandaLL i..o.  2,)  that  Hononus  waa  aUrmed 
knr  dM  loaa  of  Borne,  till  he  understood  that  it  was  aot  a  fisvorits 
mUkmi  of  that  name,  but  ofdjy  the  capital  of  the  wockL  which  had 
been  lost.  Tet  even  this  story  is  some  evidenoe  of  the  p'lbUo 
voT..  III.  96 
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while  the  t^mnta  heyond  the  Alps  were  repeQted.y  ?»#• 
quibfied  in  die  name,  and  by  the  heutenants,  of  the  8oi»  of 
Thtsodosiiis.^^  In  the  course  of  a  busy  and  interesting  naiw 
ratitre  I  might  pocwibly  forget  to  mention  the  death  of  such  a 
priuce :  and  I  shall  therefore  take  the  precaution  of  observ- 
mgv  in  this  place,  that  he  survived  the  last  siege  df  Borne 
about  thirteen  years. 

The  usurpation  of  Constaotine,  who  received  the  purple 
from  the  legions  of  Britain^  had  been  successful,  and  aeemc*d 
to  be  secure.  His  title  was  acknowledged,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
tiie  public  disorder  he  shared  the  dominion,  and  the  plunder, 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,  with  the  tribes  of  Barbarians,  whose 
destructive  progress  was  no  longer  checked  by  the  Rhine  or 
Pyrenees.  Stained  with  the  blood  of  the  kinsmen  of  Hono- 
rius,  he  extorted,  from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  with  which  he 
secretly  corrMoonded,  the  ratification  of  his  rebellious  claims 
Constantino  engaged  himself,  by  a  solemn  promise,  to  deliver 
Italy  from  the  Groths ;  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Po ;  and  after  alarming,  rather  than  assisting,  his  puelHani* 
mous  ally,  hastily  returned  to  the  palace  of  Aries,  to  cele- 
brate, with  intemperate  luxury,  his  vain  and  ostentatious  tri« 
umph.  But  this  transient  prosperity  wa^  soon  interrupted 
and  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  Count  Gerontius,  the  bravest 
of  his  generals ;  who,  during  the  absence  of  his  son  Constans, 
a  prince  already  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple,  had  been 
left  to  command  in  the  provinces  of  Spain.  From  some 
reason,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  as- 
suming the  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Max- 
imus,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Tarragona,  while  the  active 
eount  pressed  forwards,  through  the  Pyrenees,  to  surprise  the 
two  emperors,  Constantino  and  Constans,  before  they  could 
prepare  for  their  defenoe.  The  son  was  made  prisoner  at 
Vienna,  and  immediately  put  to  death :  and  the  unfortunate 
youth  had  scaroely  leisure  to  deplore  the  elevation  cf  his 

^  The  msteriau  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from 
six  contemporary  historians,  two  Latins  and  fbur  Greeks :  Orouvs,  L 
rii.  c  42,  p.  681,  682,  688;  Renatus  Profuturus  Frigeidns.  ^ud 
Qregor.  Tunm.  L  U.  c.  9,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn,  ii  p.  I<i6. 
106 ;  Zosimus,  1.  vL  p.  870,  371 ;  Olvmjpiodorus,  apnd  Phot.  p.  1»0|« 
181,  184,  186;  Sosomen,  L  ix.  c.  12^  13,  14,  16;  and  Phfloator^ti^ 
U  xii.  c.  6,  6,  with  Oodefroy's  Dissenation,  p.  477—481 ;  bosidea  tba 
four  Chronicles  of  Prosper  Tyro,  Prosper  of  AquiUln,  lUt^na,  uA 
liaroellinus. 
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fturaily ;  which  had  templed^  or  compelled  him,  aacrilegioiwly 
to  desert  the  peaceful  obacurit^rof  the  monastic  life.  The 
father  maintainei  a  siege  nilhin  the  walls  of  Aries ;  but  those 
walla  must  have  yielded  to  the  assailants,  had  not  the  eity 
been  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  approacli  of  an  Italian 
army.  Tlie  name  of  Honorius,  the  proclamation  of  a  lawful 
emperor,  astonished  the  contending  parties  of  the  rebels. 
Glerontius,  abandoned  by  his  own  troops,  escaped  to  the  con* 
lines  of  Spain ;  and  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion,  by  tlie 
Roman  counuje  which  appeared  to  animate  the  last  moments 
of  his  life,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  great  body  of  his 
perfidious  soldiers  surrounded  and  attacked  his  house,  which 
be  had  strongly  barricaded.  His  wife,  a  valiant  friend  of  the 
nation  of  the  Alani,  and  some  faithful  slaves,  were  stiU  attached 
lo  his  person ;  and  he  used,  with  so  much  skill  and  resolution,  a 
large  magazine  of  darts  and  arrows,  that  above  three  hundred 
oC  the  assailants  lust  their  lives  in  the  attempt  His  slaves 
wiien  all  the  missile  weapons  were  spent,  fled  at  the  dawn  of 
day ;  and  Gerontius,  if  he  had  not  been  restmined  by  con 
jugal  tenderness,  might  have  imitated  their  example ;  till  thf« 
soldiers,  provoked  by  such  obstinate  resistance,  applied  fire 
on  all  sides  to  tlie  house.  In  this  fatal  extremity,  he  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  his  Barbarian  friend,  and  cut  off  his 
head.  The  wife  of  Gerontius,  who  conjured  him  not  to  aban- 
don her  to  a  life  of  misery  and  disgrace,  eagerly  presented 
her  neck  to  his  sword ;  and  the  tragic  scene  was  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  count  himself,  who,  afler  three  ineflectual 
strokes,  drew  a  short  dagger,  and  sheathed  it  in  his  heart.^^^ 
The  unprotected  Maximus,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the 
purple,  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  contempt  that  was 
entertained  of  his  power  and  abilities.  The  caprice  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  ravaged  Spain,  once  more  seated  this  Impe- 
rial phantom  on  the  throne :  but  they  soon  resigned  him  to 
the  justice  of  Honorius ;  and  the  tyrant  Maximus,  af^r  he 
had  been  shown  to  the  people  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  was 
publicly  executed. 

The  general,  (Constantiua  was  his  name,)  who  raised  by  his 
approach  the  siege  of  Aries,  and  dissipated  the  troops  of 

^*  The  praises  which  Sozdmen  has  bestowed  on  this  act  of  despair* 
ippear  strange  and  scandalous  in  the  mouth  of  an  ecclesiastical  hisr 
furian  He  observes  (p.  879)  that  the  wife  of  Gerontius  was  a  CAns- 
•MM ;  nnd  that  her  death  was  worthy  of  her  relif^lon,  and  of  immotta] 
4une. 
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Gonrntib),  wni!  bom  a  Roman ;  and  this  remLikuble  distmcticMi 
is  strongly  expressive  of  the  decq^of  military  spirit  among 
the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The4l(irength  and  majesty  which 
were  conspicuous  in  the  person  <of  that  general,'^  marked 
him^Mn  the  popular  opinion,  as  a  candidate  worthv  of  the 
throne,  which  he  aflerwards  ascended.  In  the  familiar  inter- 
course of  private  life,  his  manners  w;ere  cheerful  and  en* 
gaging ;  nor  would  he  aometimes  disdain,  in  the  license  of 
convivial  mirth,  to  vie  with  the  pantomimes  themselves,  m 
tlie  exercises  of  their  ridiculous  profession.  But  when  the 
trumpet  summoned  him  to  arms ;  when  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  bending  down  (for  such  was  his  singular  practice)  almost 
upon  the  neck,  fiercely  rolled  his  lai^  animated  eyes  round 
the  field,  Constnntius  then  struck  terror  into  his  foes,  and 
inspired  his  soldiers  with  the  assurance  of  victory.  He  had 
received  from  the  court  of  Ravenna  the  important  commissioB 
of  extirpating  rebellion  in  the  provinces  of  the  West ;  and  the 
pretended  emperor  Constantine,  after  enjoying  a  short  and 
anxious  respite,  was  again  besieged  in  his  capital  by  the  arms 
of  a  more  formidable  enemy.  Yet  this  interval  allowed  time 
iOr  a  successful  negotiation  with  the  Franks  and  Alemanni ; 
and  his  ambassador,  Edobic,  soon  returned  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Aries.  The 
Roman  general,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  in  his  lines, 
boldly,  a^  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to  pass  the  Rhone,  and 
to  meet  the  Barbarians.  His  measures  were  conducted  with 
so  much  skill  and  secrecy,  that,  Ifhile  they  engaged  the 
infantry  of  Constantius  in  the  front,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked,  surrounded,  and  destroyed,  by  the  cavalry  of  his 
lieutenant  Ulphilas,  who  had  silently  gained  an  advantageous 
post  in  their  rear.  The  remains  of  the  arm^  of  Edobic  were 
preserved  by  flight  or  submission,  and  their  leader  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  house  of  a  faithless  friend ;  who 
too  clearly  understood,  that  the  head  of  his  obnoxious  guest 
arould  be  an  acceptable  and  lucrative  present  for  the  Imperial 
general.  On  this  occasion,  Constantius' behaved  with  the 
magnanimity  of  a  genuine  Roman.     Subduing,  or  suppressingt 


***  ElSot  a^tot  rvQorrlioe,  18  the  expreflsion  of  Olvmpiodonu,  wfaiea 
he  Menu  to  have  borrowed  from  JKoIu$,  a  trageoy  of  Euripides  of 
which  loxne  fragments  only  are  now  extant,  (Euripid.  Bamee,  torn.  fL 
p.  443,  ver.  38.)  This  alliuion  may  proved  that  the  anci«nt  tn^s 
poets  were  still  froniliar  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century. 
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Milt  jneiu  of  jealousy,  be  piddicly  acknowledged  the 
Mrit  and  aerricee  of  Ulphilaa ;  but  he  turned  with  horror  from 
the  aaaaama  of  Edobic ;  and  sternly  intimated  hia  comroanda, 
that  die  camp  should  no  longer  be  polluted  by  the  presence  oi 
an  ungrateful  wretch,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  friendship 
and  hospitali^.  The  usurper,  who  beheld,  from  the  walls  of 
Aries,  the  ruin  of  his  last  hopes,  was  tempted  to  place  some 
confidence  in  so  generous  a  conqueror.  He  required  a  solemn 
promise  for  his  security ;  and  after  receiving,  by  the  imnosi* 
tion  of  hands,  the  sacxed  character  of  a  Christian  Presbyter, 
be  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  he  aoon  ex- 
perienced that  the  principles  of  honor  and  integrityi,  which 
might  regulate  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Constantius,  were 
superseded  by  the  looae  doctrines  oS  political  momlity.  The 
Roman  general,  indeed,  refused  to  sully  his  laurels  with  Ihe 
blood  of  Constantino ;  but  the  abdicated  emperor  and  his  son 
Julian,  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  into  Italy ;  and  before 
they  reached  the  palace  of  Bavenna,  they  met  the  ministers 
of  death. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  universally  confessed,  that  almost 
every  roan  in  the  empire  was  superior  in  personal  merit  to  the 
princes  whom  the  accident  of  Ibeir  birth  had  seated  on  the 
throne,  a  rapid  succession  of  usurpers,  regardless  of  the  fate 
of  their  predecessors,  still  continued  to  arise.  This  mischief 
was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  wheie 
die  principles  of  order  and  obedience  had  been  extinguished 
by  war  and  rebellion.  Before  Constantine  resigned  the  purple, 
and  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  siege  of  Aries,  intelligence  was 
received  in  the  Imperial  camp,  that  Jovinus  had  assumed  the 
diadem  at  Mentz,  in  the  Upper  Grermany,  at  the  instigation  of 
Goar,  king  of  the  Alani,  and  of  Guntiarius,  king  of  the  Bur- 
gundians ;  and  that  the  candidate,  on  whom  they  had  bestowed 
the  empire,  advanced  with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Rhone.  Every 
cireumstance  is  dark  and  extraordinary  in  the  short  history 
of  the  reign  of  Jovinus.  It  was  natural  to  expect,  that  a 
brave  and  skilful  general,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
would  have  asserted,  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  justice  of  the 
cause  of  Honorius.  The  hasty  letreat  of  Constantius  might 
be  justified  by  weighty  reasons ;  but  he  resigned,  without  a 
%iruffgle,  the  possession  of  Gaul ;  and  Dardanus,  the  Preetonan 
pneiect,  is  recorded  as  the  only  magistrate  who  reiuaei  lo 
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yield  otiedi<»ioe  to  the  ueuiper.^"  When  the  Goths«  two  i 
afVer  the  sioge  of  Rome,  established  tlieir  quarten  in  Gaol,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  inclinations  could  be  divided 
only  between  the  emperor  Honorius,  with  whom  they  had 
formed  a  recent  alliance,  and  the  degraded  Attalus,  whom  they 
reserved  in  their  camp  for  the  occasional  purpose  of  acting 
the  part  of  a  musician  or  a  monarch.  Yet  in  a  nuxnent  of 
disgust,  (for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause,  or  a  dak^ 
Adolphus  connected  himself  with  the  usurper  of  iGlmil ;  and 
imposed  on  Attains  the  ignominious  task  ai  aegotiating  the 
treaty,  which  ratified  his  own  di^^saee.  We  are  again  suiw 
prised  to  read,  that,  instead  ef  considering  the  Gothic  aliianca 
as  the  firmeat  support  of  his  throne,  Jovinus  upbraided,  in 
dark  aad  ambiguous  Language,  the  oiSicious  importunity  of 
Attains ;  that,  scorning  the  advice  of  his  great  allv,  he  in- 
vested with  the  purple  his  brother  Sebastian;  ana  that  he 
most  imprudently  accepted  the  servioe  of  Sams,  when  that 
gallant  chief,  the  soldier  of  Honorius,  was  provoked  to  desert 
the  court  of  a  prince,  who  knew  not  how  to  reward  or  punish. 
Adolphus,  educated  among  a  race  of  warriors,  who  esteemed 
the  duty  of  revenge  as  the  most  precious  and  sacred  portion 
of  their  inheritance,  advanced  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
Goths  to  encounter  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of  Balti. 
He  attacked  Sams  at  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  was 
accompanied  only  by  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  valiant  follow- 
ers. United  by  friendship,  animated  by  despair,  but  at  length 
oppressed  by  multitudes,  this  band  of  heroes  deserved  the 
esteem,  without  exciting  the  compassion,  of  their  enemies  • 
and  the  lion  was  no  sooner  taken  in  the  toils,^^  than  he  waft 

'"  SidoniuB  ApoUinaris,  (L  y.  epist.  9,  p.  139,  and  Not.  Sixmoad  p. 
6S,)  after  stigmatixing  the  i$u)oiuianqf  of  ConBtantine,  thefaeilit^  o£ 
Jovinus,  the  perfidy  of  Gerontiua,  oontinnes  to  obaore,  that  oA  the 
▼ices  of  these  tyrants  "were  united  in  the  person  of  Dardanus.  Yet 
the  praefect  supported  a  respectable  character  in  the  world,  and  even 
in  the  church ;  held  a  devout  correspondenoe  w^th  St.  Augustin  and 
Bt.  Jorom ;  and  was  complimented  dt  the  latter  (torn.  iiL  p.  66)  with 
the  epithets  of  Chiistianorum  Nohilisaime,  and  NobiUum  Christia- 
ai8sime« 

*^  The  expression  may  be  understood  almost  literally :  Olympiodo* 
us  says,  ^oiti(  tfuxxoi;  iCwy^ii^oar.    Suuxo^  [ia  aitu^g)*  may  aigmff  a 


*  Bekker  in  his  Photius  reads  •tfccotc,  bat  in  the  new  edition  of  tlie  By 
fanzines,  he  retains  «i«Mic,  which  is  translated  Scutis,  as  if  they  prot^etM 
him  »-ith  thsir  shields,  in  crder  to  take  him  alive.    Fhotius,  Bekker,  a. 
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instantly  despatched.  The  death  of  Sarus  dissolved  the  loose 
•Hiaiioe  which  Adolphus  still  maintained  with  the  usurpers  of 
Gaul.  He  again  listened  to  the  dictates  of  love  and  pni 
deoce  ;  and  soon  satisfied  the  brother  of  Placidia,  by  the  assur- 
ance thar  he  would  immediately  transmit  to  the  palace  of 
Ravenna  the  heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jovinus  and  Sebastian. 
The  king  of  the  Goths  executed  his  promise  without  difficulty 
or  delay  ;  the  helpless  brothers,  unsupported  by  any  personal 
merit,  were  abandoned  by  their  Barbarian  auxiliaries ;  and 
the  short  opposition  of  Valentin  was  expiated  by  the  ruin  of 
one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Gaul.  The  emperor,  chosen  b\ 
the  Roman  senate,  who  had  been  promoted,  degraded,  insulted, 
leetored,  again  degraded,  and  again  insulted,  was  finally  aban* 
doned  to  his  fate ;  but  when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his  pro- 
tection, he  was  restrained,  by  pity  or  contempt,  from  offering 
any  violence  to  the  person  of  Attalus.   The  unfortunate  Attalus^ 

ports  of  Spain,  in  search  of  some  secure  and  solitary  retreat : 
but  he  was  intercepted  at  sea,  conducted  to  the  presence  of 
Honorius,  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome  or 
Ravenna,  and  publicly  exposed  to  the  gazing  multitude,  on  the 
second  step  of  the  throne  of  his  invincible  conqueror.  The 
same  measure  of  punishment,  with  which,  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  he  was  accused  of  menacing  his  rival,  was  in6icted 
on  Attalus  himself;  he  was  condemned,  after  the  amputation 
of  two  fingers,  to  a  perpetual  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Lipari,  where 
he  was  supplied  with  the  decent  necessaries  of  I'^e.  The 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  undisturbed  by  rebel* 
lion  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  space  of  five  years* 
neven  usurpers  had  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  who 
was  himself  incapable  either  of  counsel  or  of  action. 

The  situation  of  Spain,  separated,  on  all  sides,  from  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  by  the  sea,  by  the  mountains,  and  by  inter- 
mediate provmces,  had  secured  the  long  tranquillity  of  that 
remote  and  sequestered  country ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a 
sure  symptom  of  domestic  happiness,  that,  in  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years,  Spain  furnished  very  few  materials  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  footsteps  of  the  Barba- 


lack,  or  a  looM  ^annent ;  and  this  msthod  of  entangling  and  catAbing 
an  enemy,  laciniu  contortis.  was  much  practised  by  the  Huns,  (Am- 
niian.  xxxi.  2.)  H  fut  pru  vif  avec  des  filets,  is  tt-e  translalirii  of 
TOlemont,  Hist,  des  Empereuxs,  torn  v.  p.  SOS. 
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riant,  who,  in  the  reigb  of  Galiienus,  had  penetrated  heyool 
the  Pyrenees,  were  soon  obliterated  by  the  retnm  iff  peooe 
and  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  cities  of 
Emerita,  or  Merlda,  of  Corduba,  Seville,  Bracara,  and  Taiw 
ragona,  were  numbered  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Ronuai 
world.  The  various  plenty  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  mineral  kingdoms,  was  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  skill  of  an  industrious  people ;  and  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  naval  stores  contributed  to  support  an  extensive  and 
profitable  trade.^^  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished  under 
the  protection  of  the  emperors ;  and  if  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards  was  enfeebled  by  peace  ana  servitude,  the  hostile 
approach  of  the  Germans,  who  had  spread  tenor  and  desola* 
tion  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  to  rekindle  some 
sparks  of  military  ardor.  Aa  long  as  the  defence  of  the 
mountains  was  intrusted  to  the  hardy  and  faithful  militia  of 
the  country,  they  successfully  repelled  the  frequent  attempts 
of  the  Barbarians.  But  no  sooner  had  the  national  troope 
been  compelled  to  resign  their  post  to  the  Honorian  bands,  in 
the  service  of  Constantino,  than  the  gates  of  Spain  were 
treacherously  betrayed  to  tlie  public  enemy,  about  ten  months 
before  the  sack  of  Kome  by  the  Goths.  ^^  The  consciousness 
of  guilt,  and  the  thirst  of  rapine,  prompted  the  mercenary 
guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station  ;  to  invite  the 
arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani ;  and  to  swell 
the  torrent  which  was  poured  with  irresistible  violence  from 
the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  the  sea  of  Africa.  The  misfortunes 
of  Spain  may  be  described  in  the  langua^  of  its  most 
eloquent  historian,  who  has  concisely  expressed  the  passionate^ 
and  perhaps  exaggerated,  declamations  of  contemporary 
writers.'*'     "  The  irruption  of  these  nations  was  followed  by 

***  Without  recurring  to  the  more  ancient  writers,  I  shall  quote 
three  respectable  tefltimonies  whicli  belong  to  the  fourth  and  sarenth 
centcjieB ;  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  (p.  16,  in  the  third  volume  of 
Hudson's  Minor  Oeographers»)  Ausonius,  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  242, 
edit.  Toll.,)  an  I  Isidore  of  Seville,  (Prefat  ad  Chron.  ap.  Oxotium. 
Hist.  Goth.  707.)  Many  Darticulars  relative  to  the  fertility  and  trad« 
of  Spain  may  be  found  in  Nonnius,  Hispania  Illustrata ;  and  in  Huet, 
Hist,  du  Commerce  des  AncienSg  c.  40*  p*  228 — 234. 

iM  'fhe  date  is  accurately  fixed  m  the  Fasti,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Idatlus.  Orosius  (L  viL  e.  40,  p.  578)  fanputes  the  loes  of  Spain  to 
the  treachery  of  the  Honorians;  while  Sozemen  (L  ix.  e.  12)  aoousat 
only  thdr  negHgence. 

^^  Ida  tins  wishes  to  apply  the  propheoieft  of  Daniel  to  tlese  av'^ 
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dreadftil  calamities;  u  the  Barbariana  exereieed 
their  mdncriminate  cruelty  on  the  fortmiet  of  the  Roinaoi 
•nd  lAm  Spaniards,  and  ravaged  with  eaval  fuiy  the  cities 
and  the  open  country.  The  progress  of  famine  reduced  th# 
amerable  inhabilantB  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow- 
eieatuies ;  and  even  the  wild  bessts,  who  multiplied,  without 
oentrol,  in  the  desert,  were  exaqMreted,  by  the  taste  of  blood, 
and  the  impatience  of  hunger,  bc^dly  to  attack  and  devour 
tfieir  human  prey.  Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the  inseparable* 
companion  of  famine ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  was 
swept  away ;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  excited  only  the 
enry  of  their  surriying  friends.  At  lengUi  the  Barbanans, 
satiated  with  carnage  and  rapine,  and  afflicted  bv  the  csata* 
gioos  evils  which  they  themsehres  had  introduced,  fixed  their 
permanent  seats  in  the  depopulated  countiy.  The  ancient 
Gallicia,  whose  limits  included  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castille, 
was  divided  between  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals ;  the  Alan! 
were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Lusitania, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  fruit* 
ivl  territory  of  Bcetica  was  allotted  to  the  Silin^,  another 
branch  of  the  Vandalic  nation.  After  regulating  this  partition, 
the  conquerors  contracted  with  their  new  subjects  some 
recipfocal  engagements  of  protection  and  obedience:  the 
lands  were  again  cultivated ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  were 
again  occupied  by  a  captive  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Spaniards  was  even  disposed  to  prefer  this  new  condition  of 
poverty  and  barbarism,  to  the  severe  oppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man government ;  yet  there  were  many  who  still  asserted 
their  native  freedom;  and  who  refused,  more  especiaUy 
in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  to  submit  to  the  Barbarian 
yoke,"»«« 

The  important  present  of  the  heads  of  Jovinus  and  Sebas* 
tiaa  had  approved  tfie  friendship  of  Adolphus,  and  restored 
Gaul  to  the  obedience  of  his  brother  Honorius.  Peace  was 
incompatible  with  the  situation  and  temper  of  the  king  of  the 
Goths.     He  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  turning  his  vio* 

tional  eslsmitiM;  and  is  tfaeiefiine  obliged  to  sooonunodats  ths  oif- 
snmitsnceB  of  the  srlat  to  the  tcnns  of  tlie  pndiotion. 

^  Ifnisnm  de  Rebus  Blapsmcis,  L  v.  e.  1,  torn.  L  p.  14$.  Kag 
ComiL  ma.  Hehadiead*i]iOnMiiia»  (L  vii.c41,p.679,)that  the 
Barbarians  had  tamed  their  aworda  into  ploughahaiea ;  and  that  maav 
sf  tbe^niffliieisU  hsd  p'rfbBred  intar  Barbaroa  paapeiea  Ub 
I  ttioatansDi  aoUoitiidiiisflBb  i 
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wrious  amns  against  the  Brirbananfl  of  Spain ;  the  troops  of 
Constantius  intercepted  his  communication  with  the  seaports 
of  Gaul,  and  gently  pressed  his  march  towards  the  Pyrenees :  i^ 
he  passed  the  mountuas,  and  surprised,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  the  city  of  Barcelona.  The  fondness  of  Adolphiis 
for  his  Roman  hride,  was  not  abated  by  time  or  posse owion ; 
and  the  birth  of  a  son,  sumamed,  from  his  illustrious  gxaiid* 
sire,  Theodosius,  appeared  to  Sx  him  forever  in  the  inteieer 
of  the  republic.  The  loss  of  that  infant,  whose  remains  were 
deposited  in  a  silver  coffin  in  one  of  the  churches  near  Bar- 
celona, afflicted  his  parents ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Gothic  king 
was  suspended  by  the  labors  of  the  field ;  and  the  course  of 
hit^ictories  was  soon  interrupted  by  domestic  treason.  He 
had  imprudently  received  into  his  service  one  of  the  followers 
of  Sams ;  a  Barbarian  of  a  daring  spirit,  but  of  a  diminutive 
stature ;  whose  secret  desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  his 
beloved  patron  was  continually  irritated  by  the  sarcasms  of 
his  insolent  master.  Adolphus  was  assassinated  in  the  palace 
of  Barcelona ;  the  laws  of  the  succession  were  violated  by  a 
tumultuous  faction  ;>^  and  a  stranger  to  the  royal  race, 
Singeric,  the  brother  of  Sarus  himself,  was  seated  on  the 
Gothic  throne.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  inhuman 
murder  of  the  six  children  of  Adolphus,  the  issue  of  a  former 
marriage,  whom  he  tore,  without  pity,  from  the  feeble  arms 
of  a  venerable  btshop.^<^t  The  unfortunate  Placidia,  instead 
of  the  respectful  compassion,  which  she  might  have  excited 
in  the  most  savage  breasts,  was  treated  with  cruel  and  wanton 
insult  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  confounded 
among  a  crowd  of  vulgar  captives,  was  compelled  to  march 
on  foot  above  twelve  miles,  before  the  horse  of  a  Barba* 
rian,  the  assassin  of  a  husband  whom  Placidia  loved  and 
lamented.ua 

***  This  miztois  of  Ibree  and  persussioii  may  be  fiedrlv  inferred 
fipom  oomparing  Orosiiis  and  Jomandes,  ths  Roman  and  tlw  Oothia 
hiftorian. 

>*^  According  to  the  system  of  Jomandea,  (c  SS,  p.  M9,)  the  tms 
hereditary  right  to  the  Gothic  sceptre  was  Tested  in  the  Amaii ;  but 
those  princes,  who  were  the  vassals  of  the  Hnns,  oommandOd  tbs 
tribes  of  the  Ostrogoths  is  some  distant  parts  sf  Oexmany  or  Seythia. 

**'  Hie  mnrder  is  related  by  Olympiodoms :  but  the  nombler  of 
the  ohildren  is  taken  from  an  epitaph  of  suneoted  anthority* 

■*■  The  death  of  Adolphus  was  oelefarated  at  Constanti&ople  with 
ainminations  and  Giroensiaa  games.  (See  Chxon.  AkxandziB.)  It 
may  seem  doubtftil  whether  the  Qvoeks  were  actaatod»  on  this, 
rion,  by  thoir  hatred  of  the  Barbarians,  or  of  the  Latins. 
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Bo:  Plandia  soon  obtained  the  pleasure  of  revenge;  and 
ihe  Tiew  of  her  ignominious  suffenngs  might  rouse  an  indig* 
Dnnt  people  against  the  tyrant,  who  was  assassinated  on  tlie 
seventh  day  of  his  usurpation.  Afler  the  death  of  lingerie, 
the  free  choice  of  the  nation  bestowed  the  Gothic  sceptre  on 
Wallva ;  whose  warlike  and  ambitious  temper  appeared,  in  i\m 
be^nnhig  of  his  reign,  extremely  hostile  to  the  republic.  He 
marched  m  arms  from  Barcelona  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlan« 
tic  Ocean,  which  the  ancients  revered  and  dreaded  as  the 
boundary  of  the  world.  But  when  he  reached  the  southern 
promontory  of  Spain,^^  and,  from  the  rock  now  covered  by 
die  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  contemplated  the  neighboring  and 
fertile  coast  of  Africa,  Wallia  resumed  the  designs  of  con- 
quest, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Alaric 
The  winds  and  waves  again  disappointed  the  enterprise  of  the 
Goths ;  and  the  minds  of  a  superstitious  people  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  repeated  disasters  of  storms  and  shipwrecks. 
In  this  disposition,  the  successor  of  Adolphus  no  longer  refused 
to  listen  to  a  Roman  ambassador,  whose  proposals  were 
enforced  by  the  real,  or  supposed,  approach  of  a  numerous 
army,  under  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Constantius.  A  solemn 
treaty  was  stipulated  and  observed ;  Placidia  was  honorably 
restored  to  her  brother ;  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of 
wheat  were  delivered  to  the  hungry  Goths ;  ^^  and  Wallia 
engaged  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  A 
Moody  war  was  instantly  excited  among  the  Barbarians  of 
Spain ;  and  the  contending  princes  are  said  to  Have  addressed 
their  letters,  their  ambassadors,  and  their  hostages,  to  the 
throne  of  the  Western  emperor,  exhorting  him  to  remain  a 
tranquil  spectator  of  their  contest ;  the  events  of  which  must 
be  favorable  to  the  Romans,  by  the  mutual  slaughter  of  their 
common  enemies.^^    The  Spanish  war  was  obstinately  sup* 


Ml  Qa6d  Tartu$iaei$  sttU  YmjfOB  Yallia  terria 

Vandalicas  turmas,  et  joncti  Martis  Alanos 
Stcsrit,  el  ooddmni  tox^re  csdsvere  Caipeiu 

Sidoik  Apollmar.  in  Vantm.  AjutuanOm  368* 
p.  300»  edit.  Sinaona. 

***  TMs  ■vpply  '^'^**  'V'siy  sooeptable :  the  Ooths  were  inbulted  by 
Ite  Vandsb  or  Spain  with  the  epithet  of  T)r«U,  becauie,  in  their  ex* 
toame  distreee,  they  had  jiven  a  jpiece  ef  cold  for  a  tnUa,  or  liioat 
hilf  ajMmnd  of  Hoar.    Olympiodl  apad  Phot  p.  189. 

**  Oroiiiia  fneeita  a  oopy  of  these  pretended  letters.  Ta  cam  oitf» 
paoean  habe^  omaiiiinque-  obaidee  aeeipe ;  noi  nobis  .Nnfligiinus. 
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|Kiited,  duriag  thfee  oampaigns,  widi  dwpemte  Tidor,  ini 
farious  Biioot«8 ;  and  the  martial  adueremeiits  of  Wallia 
difiuaed  through  the  eropira  the  supmor  mnowa  of  thaGolfaie 
hero.  He  extermioated  the  Silingi,  who  had  irretriofaUy 
ruined  the  elegant  pieoHtj  of  the  prorince  of  Boetica.  Bb 
■lew,  in  battle,  the  kuwof  theAkai;and  the  remanwof  thoM 
Scythian  waaoererBy  who  esoaped  from  the  fields  iaetead  of 
ehooeing  a  now  leader,  humbly  sought  a  lefuge  under  the 
•tandard  of  the  Vandab,  with  whom  t^y  were  ever  aflerwardf 
eonfounded.  The  Vandak  themMhree,  and  the  Suoti^  yieldod 
to  the  efforts  of  the  inTincible  Goths.  The  promiseuous  mul- 
titude of  Barbarians,  whose  retreat  had  been  intetcepled,  were 
driven  into  the  mountains  of  Gallioia ;  where  they  still  ooiitui* 
ued,  in  a  narrow  eompass  and  on  a  barren  soil,  to  ejcereise 
their  domestic  and  implacable  hostilities.  .In  the  pride  of 
victory,  Wallia  was  fiuthfol  to  his  engagemeati :  he  reetosed 
his  Spanish  conquests  to  the  obedience  c?  Honortus ;  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Imperial  officers  soon  reduced  an  oppresBsd 
people  to  regret  the  time  of  their  Barbarian  servitude.  While 
the  event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful,  the  first  advanlages 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  Wallia  had  encouraged  the  court  of 
Ravenna  to  decree  the  honors  €i  a  triumph  to  thekr  feebb 
sovereign.  He  entered  Borne  like  the  ancient  conquenwi  of 
nations ;  and  if  the  monumeoits  of  s«rvile  cMTuptien  had  not 
long.since  met  with  the  late  which  they  deserved,  we  should 
probably  find  that  a  crowd  of  poets  and  orators,  of  BMgietvsles 
and  bishopa,  applauded  the  fortune,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
mrincible  coura^,  of  the  emperor  Honorius.^^ 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  justly  claimed  by  the  ally 
of  Rome,  if  Waillia,  before  he  repsesed  the  Pyrenees,  had  ea- 
lirpated  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  war.  His  Tietorious  GSolha, 
fortythree  years  after  they  had  poised  the  DaBube«ware 
established,  according  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  in  the  possession 
of  the  second  Aquitain;  a  maritime  province  between^ 
Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris* 

noUs  perimtn,  tfU  vinefa&ist;  imoiettslli  vero  qruBStos  srit  Bcipa»- 
Ho»  tue,  si  utrique  pereamat.  The  idea  is  Juat ;  bat  I  esnaoi  pea- 
saade  mytdf  (hat  it  was  entestahiad,  or  ezptsaaed,  bj  ths  Baibaiiaai 
iM  Romain  tnamphana  ingreditor,  is  the  Jbgasal  ajtprssaian  of  Fn^ 
per'a  Chronicle.  The  Uata  which  relate  to  the  death  cf  Adolj  ' 
Kkd  the  ezploito  of  WaUaa,  an  lelatod  firosa  OlyB^iadscaa,  (a^  j 
1^  188.)  Onsiae,  (L  vii  o.  O.  >  M4-«^7,>  Jcaasailss,  (Ai  ~ 
Ostioia,  <v  31,  38,)  aod  the  OiroBiclei  ol  Idattaa  end  Isidoes. 
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I  c»r  BourdeatUL  That  meCroftolia,  advaatagaotialy  ate^ 
aled  for  the  trade  of  the  ocean,  was  built  in  a  mgalar  aad 
<elegaBlf»nB  ;  and  its  onmereus  iiihabitants  wem  dii&gMished 
among  the  Gauls  by  their  wealth,  their  leamin^yaad  di6  psiito- 
aass  of  their  manoera.  The  adjaoeet  provHice,  whibn  baa 
.been  fondly  compared  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  is  Uessed  ariih 
«  fraitfai  soil,  and  a  temperate  climate ;  the  face  of  the  ooua« 
Iry  ^i^played  the  arts  and  the  rewards  of  industry ;  and  the 
fiiotha»  afier  their  martial  toils,  luznriously  ezhansted  |hn  rick 
vineywrds  of  Aquitain.^^^  The  Gothio  limits  were  enlatpsd 
by  the  additional  gift  of  some  neighboring  diooeses;  and  the 
sucooBsofM  of  Alanc' fixed  their  royal  residence  at  Thoulouse, 
which  included  five  populous  quarters,  or  cities,  within  the 
spacionB  circuit  of  its  walls.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  lait 
yeaiB  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Goths,  the  BiraovMniANs, 
and  the  Frajcks,  obtained  a  permanent  seat  and  dominion  in 
the  prorioces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the  iwirper  Joti- 
mis  to  his  Burgandian  allies,  was  confirmed  by  the  lawful  em* 
peror ;  the  lands  of  the  First,  or  Upper,  Germany,  were  ceded 
to  dioae  fiMmidable  Barbarians ;  and  they  gradually  occupied, 
either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  the  two  proTinoes  which  still 
setain,  with  the  titles  of  Duchy  and  of  County,  the  national 
appellatien  of  Burgundy.  ^^  The  Franks,  the  valiant  and 
fiuthful  allies  of  the  Roman  republic,  were  soon  tempted  to 
anitme  the  invaders,  whom  they  had  so  bmvely  resisted. 
Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their  lawless 
bands ;  and  the  humble  colony,  which  they  so  long  maintained 
in  the  district  of  Toxandia,  in  Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied 
along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  Scheld,  till  their  independ- 
ent power  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the  Second,  or  Lower, 
Germany.  These  facts  may  be  sufficiently  justified  by  his- 
toric evidence ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  rrench  monarchy 
Vy  Pbaramond,  the  conquests,  the  Uiws,  and  even  the  enstr 

^  Aiifoiiias  (de  Glarii  Urbibus,  p.  257 — 262)  eelebrmtes  Bcuf« 
StwojL  with  the  partial  affection  of  a  native.  See  in  Salvian  (de  Ou- 
^ern.  Dei,  p.  228.  Paris,  1608)  a  florid  description  of  the  provinces 
<sf  Aqnttain  and  Noyempopulania. 

^-  '^  Orosivs  (L  viL  o.  82,  p.  650)  commends  the  mildness  and  mod* 
«ty  of  these  Bargiindians,  who  treated  their  subjects  of  Oanl  as  theit 
Christian  brethren.  Mascon  has  illnstrated  the  orisin  of  their  lung* 
fam  in  the  four  first  annotations  at  the  end  of  his  laborious  Historj 
nf  titt  ^acieat  Qermaas,  tqI.  U.  p.  666-^72.  nf  the  English  traasU 
(ioo. 
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•nee,  of  that  lie:o,  have  been  justly  arraigned  by  (bm  impartial 
■everity  of  modoin  criticism. ^^ 

The  ruin  of  the  opulent  provinces  of  Gaul  may  be  dated 
from  the  estabUshment  of  these  Barbarians,  whose  alliance 
was  dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were  capriciooelj 
impelled,  by  interest  or  passion,  to  violate  the  public  peace. 
A  heavy  and  partial  ransom  was  imposed  on  the  surviving 
provincials,  who  had  escaped  the  calamities  of  war ;  the  fair* 
est  and  most  fertile  lands  were  assigned  to  the  rapacious 
strangers,  for  the  use  of  their  families,  their  slaves,  and  their 
cattle ;  and  the  trembling  natives  relinquished  with  a  sigh  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers.  Yet  these  domestic  misfortunes, 
which  are  seldom  the  lot  of  a  vanquished  people,  had  been 
felt  and  inflicted  by  the  Romans  themselves,  not  only  in  the 
insolence  of  foreign  conquest,  but  in  the  madness  of  civil  dis- 
cord. The  Triumvirs  proscribed  eighteen  of  the  most  flour- 
yhing  colonies  of  Italy ;  and  distributed  their  lands  and  houses 
to  the  veterans  who  revenged  the  death  of  Ccesar,  and  op- 
pressed the  liberty  of  their  country.  Two  poets  of  unequal 
fame  have  deplored,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  loss  df  theii 
patrimony ;  but  the  legionaries  of  Augustus  appear  to  have 
surpassed,  in  violence  and  injustice,  the  Barbarians  who  in- 
vaded Gaul  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  It  was  not  without 
the  utmost  difliculty  that  Virgil  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the 
Centurion,  who  had  usurped  his  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bfantua ;  ^<^  but  Paulinus  of  Bourdeaux  received  a  sum  of  money 

"**  See  MaBOOU,  L  viii.  c.  43,  44,  45.  Except  in  a  short  and  soBpi- 
aious  Une  of  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper,  (in  torn.  L  p.  688.)  the  name 
of  Pharamond  is  never  mentioned  before  the  eerenth  usntury.  The 
author  of  the  Geata  Franoonim  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  648)  soggesta,  probably 
enough,  that  the  choice  of  Pharamond,  or  at  least  of  a  lung,  htmi 
recommended  to  the  Pranks  by  his  father  Marcomir,  who  was  an  ezus 
in  Tuscany.* 
'^        O  Lydda,  vivi  pervenimus :  ad^ena  nostri 

(Quod  nunquam  veriti  sumus)  ut  posssssor  agelli 
Diseret :  Hac  mea  sunt ;  veteres  migrate  oolonL 
Nunc  victi  tristes,  &c. 
Bee  the  whole  of  the  ninth  eclogue,  with  the  useful  Commentary  of 

*  The  first  mention  of  Phsramond  is  in  the  Oesta  Franoorum,  assiflned 
lo  about  the  rear  730.  St.  Martin,  iT.  409.  The  modern  French  wnteis 
in  general  subscribe  to  the  oi)inion  of  Thierry :  Faramond  fils  de  Mar* 
komir,  quoique  son  nom  soit  bien  ffermanique,  et  son  rtgne  possible,  at 
figure  pas  dans  les  histoires  ies  plas  dignes  de  foi.  A.  Thieiry,  Lettzcf 
sur  rHistoire  de  France,  p.  90. —M. 
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fitMn  his  Gothic  purchaser,  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure  and 
surprise ;  and,  though  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  real  value  of 
his  estate,  this  act  of  rapine  was  disguised  by  some  colors  of 
inoderatioQ  and  equity. ^^^  The  odious  name  of  conquerors 
was  softened  into  the  mild  and  friendly  appellation  of  the  gtiests 
of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul,  more  especially 
the  Giofths,  repeatedly  declared,  that  they  wer6  bound  to  the  peo- 
ple by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  and  to  the  emperor  by  the  duty  of 
allegiance  and  military  service.  The  title  of  Honorius  and  his 
successors,  their  laws,  and  their  civil  magistrates,  were  still 
respected  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  of  which  they  had  resigned 
the  possession  to  the 'Barbarian  allies ;  and  the  kings,  who  ex- 
ercised a  supreme  and  independent  authority  over  their  native 
subjects,  ambitiously  solicited  the  more  honorable  rank  of 
master-generals  of  the  Imperial  armies  J  ^  Such  was  the  in- 
voluntary reverence  which  the  Roman  name  still  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  those  warriors,  who  had  borne  away  in  trw 
amph  the  spoils  of  the  Capitol. 

Whilst  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Groths,  and  a  succession 
of  feeble  tyrants  oppressed  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps, 
the  British  island  separated  itself  from*the  body  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  regular  forces,  which  guarded  that  remote 
province,  had  been  gradually  withdrawn ;  and  Britain  was 
abandoned  without  defence  to  the  Saxon  pirates,  and  the 
savages  of  Ireland  and  Caledonia.  The  Britons,  reduced  to 
this  extremity,  no  longer  relied  on  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid 
of  a  declining  monarchy.  They  assembled  in  arms,  repelled 
the  invaders,  and  rejoiced  in  the  important  discovery  of  their 
own  strenf^h.^^^    Afflicted  by  similar  calamities,  and  actuated 


Sernufl.  Fifteen  mileB  of  the  Mantuan  territory  were  aaeigned  to 
the  veterans,  with  a  reservation,  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants,  of  three 
miles  round  the  city.  Even  in  this  favor  Ihey  were  cheated  by  Alfe- 
nns  Yams,  a  feunons  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  comznissionera,  who 
messnred  eight  hundred  paces  of  water  and  morass. 

>^  See  the  remarkable  passage  of  the  Sucharisticon  of  Paulinua^ 
575,  spud  Mascou,  L  viii.  c.  42. 

'"  This  important  truth  is  established  by  the  accuracy  of  Tillemont, 
'Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  641,)  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Abb6 
Dubos,  (Hist,  de  TEtabliMement  de  la  Monarchie  Franfoise  dans  lea 
Ganles,  torn.  L  p.  259.) 

*^  Zosimus  (L  vi.  S76,  383)  relates  in  a  few  words  the  revolt  of 
Bntidn  and  Axmorica.  Our  antiquarians,  even  the  great  Cambdeti 
him«e1f»  have  been  betrayed  into  many  gross  errors,  by  their  imperfect 
knowledge  ctf  the  history  of  the  continent. 
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by  the  same  spirit,  die  Aimorican  prorinces  (a  name  wbi 
comprehended  the  maritime  countries  of  Gaul  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire  i^^)  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  cyf  the 
neighboriiig  island.  They  expelled  the  Roman  magistrateSy  who 
acted  under  the  auth<Nrity  of  the  usurper  Constantine ;  and  a  free 
government  was  established  among  a  people  who  had  so  long 
been  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master.  The  indepen£ 
enoe  of  Britain  and  Armorica  was  soon  confirmed  by  Homorius 
himself,  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  West ;  and  the  letters,  by 
which  he  committed  to  the  new  states  the  care  of  their  own 
safety,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  absolute  and  perpetual 
abdication  of  the  exercise  and  rights  of  sovereignty.  This 
interpretation  was,  in  some  measure,  justified  by  the  event. 
Afler  the  usurpers  of  Gaul  had  successively  fallen,  the  mari^ 
time  provinces  were  restored  to  the  empire.  Yet  their 
obedience  was  imperfect  and  precarious :  the  vain,  inconstant, 
rebellious  disposition  of  the  people,  was  incompatible  either 
with  freedom  or  servitude ;  *^*  and  Armorica,  though  it  could 
not  long  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,^^  was  agitated  by 
frequent  and  destructive  revolts.  Britain  was  irrecoverably 
lost'^    But  as  the  emperors  wisely  acquiesced  in  the  inde- 

"*  The  limits  of  Armovica  are  defined  by  two  nstionid  geograpfaef% 
Messieurs  De  Valois  and  lyAnTille,  in  thew  Noiitum  of  Ancient  UmvL 
The  word  had  been  used  in  a  moic  ^crtensive,  and  was  afitarwards 
ecmtracted  to  a  much  narrower,  signification. 

v»  GauB  inter  geminos  notiasima  dauditnr  anme% 

Armoricana  priua  reteri  cognomine  dicta. 
Tonra,  feroz,  Tcntoaa,  procax,  incauta,  rebeUia ; 
Inconstans,  disparqne  nbi  novitatis  amorc ; 
Prodiga  Terborum,  sed  non  et  prodiga  flacti. 

Enicos,  Monach.  in  Vit.  St.  GermanL  L  ▼.  apud  Vales.  Notit.  OsHi^ 
turn,  p.  4S.  Videsiiis  alleges  several  testimonies  to  confirm  this  char* 
acter ;  to  which  I  shall  acUl  the  evidence  of  the  presbyter  Con8tantiD% 
(A.  D.  4S8,)  who»  in  the  life  of  St  Oennain,  calls  the  Armoricaa 
febels  mobilem  et  indiscipUnatom  popuhim.  See  the  Historians  of 
France,  torn.  L  p.  643. 

iw  I  thoaght  it  necessary  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  pait  of 
the  system  of  the  Abb6  Duboe,  which  Montesquieu  has  so  'vigQCoasly 
•ippoeed.    See  Ssprit  des  Lois,  L  zzx.  c  24.* 

"^  B^rravyiay  fiirrot  'Pmfimoi  a9aot»aaa6ai  odtcirt  Xcx^m,  are  the 
words  of  Prooopius  (de  BelL  Vandal.  L  L  c.  2»  p.  ISl,  Louvre editioo) 


*  See  H^oires  de  Oallet  sur  rOrigine  det  Bretona,  quoted  by  Dam. 
ffiatoiie  de  Bretagne,  i.  p.  67.  Accorainff  to  the  opinion  of  theav  aiither% 
Ifae  KOTamanent  of  Armorica  was  monarchical  from  the  pcciod  of  its  ta^ 
pendanca  on  the  Roman  emptva.  —  X. 
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pendenee  of  a  remote  province,  the  separation  was  not  ii» 
bittered  by  the  reproach  of  tyranny  or  rebellion ;  and  the 
claims  of  allegiance  and  protection  were  succeeded  by  the 
mutual  and  voluntanr  offices  of  national  friendship  J  ^^ 

This  revolution  dissolved  the  artificial  fabric  of  civil  and 
military  government ;  and  the  independent  country,  during  a 
period  of  forty  years,  till  the  descent  of  the  Saxons,  was 
ruled  by  the  authorihr  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the 
municipal  towns. ^"^  1.  Zosimus,  who  alone  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  this  singular  transa<rtion,  very  accurately  observes, 
that  the  letters  of  Honorius  w  ere  addressed  to  the  cities  of 
Britain. ^^  Under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  ninety-two 
considerable  towns  had  arisen  in  the  several  parts  of  that 
ffreat  province;  and,  among  these,  thirty-three  cities  were 
distinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  superior  privileges  and 
importance.i^^  Each  of  these  cities,  as  in  all  the  other  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  formed  a  legal  corporation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  their  domestic  policy ;  and  the  powers  of 
municipal  government  were  distributed  among  annual  magis- 
trates, a  select  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  model  of  the  Roman  constitution.^^    The 

in  a  voiy  importaat  passage,  which  has  been  too  much  neglected. 
Even  Bede  (Hist.  Gent.  Anglican.  1.  i.  c.  12,  p.  60,  edit.  Smith)  ac- 
knowledges that  the  Romans  Anally  left  Britam  in  the  reign  of  Hono- 
rius. Yet  our  modem  historians  and  antiquaries  extend  uie  term  of 
flieir  dominion;  and  there  are  some  who  allow  only  the  interval 
ef  a  £ew  months  between  their  departure  and  the  arriyal  of  the  Saxons. 

'^  Bede  has  not  forgotten  the  occaBional  aid  of  the  legions  against 
the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and  more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be  pro- 
duced, that  the  independent  Britons  raised  12,000  men  for  the  servios 
oi  the  emperor  Anthemius,  in  GauL 

*^  I  owe  it  to  m^sel^  and  to  historic  truth,  to  declare,  that  some 
etnumUanees  m  this  paragraph  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and 
analogj.  The  stubbornness  of  our  language  has  sometimes  fbroed  ms 
to  deriate  from  the  eondiHonai  into  the  indicaiioe  mood. 

im  ji^  Y^  ip  Bomc^ti^niUif,    Zosimus,  L  vL  p.  888. 

***^  Two  cities  of  Britain  were  munieipuh  nine  eohmiet,  Um  Laiiijurf 
iomtUtf  twelve  st^iemlianm  of  eminent  note.  This  detail  is  taken  from 
Bidmrd  of  Cirencester,  de  Sit6  Britannise,  p.  36 ;  and  though  it  mav 
aot  seem  probable  that  he  wrote  from  the  MS8.  of  a  Roman  generajy 
oe  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity,  very  extraorduitfy  fior  t 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.* 

^  See  MaiEBi  Veiona  Dlustrata,  part  L  L  ▼.  p.  81^106. 


*  •  The  names  may  be  found  in  Whitaker's  Hist,  of  lianchester,  toI.  tt 
W.  979.    Turner,  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  216.  — >M. 
27* 
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tnanagemem  of*  a  common  revenue,  the  exercise  of  civil  i 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  hahits  of  public  counsel  and 
command,  were  inherent  to  these  petty  republics ;  and  when 
they  asserted  their  independence,  the  youth  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  adjacent  districts,  would  naturally  range  themselves 
under  the  standard  of  the  magistrate.     Rut  the  desire  of  ob- 
taining the  advantages,  and  of  escaping  the  burdens,  of  polit- 
ical society,  is  a  perpetual  and  inexhaustible  source  of  dis- 
cord ;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the  restoration 
of  British   freedom  was  exempt  from  tumult  and    faction. 
The  preeminence  of  birth  and  fortune  must  have  been  fre- 
quently violated  by  bold  and  popular  citizens ;  and  the  haughty 
nobles,  who  complained  that  they  were  become  the  subjects 
of  their  own  servants,^^  would  sometimes  regret  the  reign  of 
an  arbitrary  monarch.     II.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  city  over 
I  he  adjacent  country,  was  supported  by  the  patrimonial  influ- 
<mce  of  the  principal  senators ;  and  the  smaller  towns,  the 
villages,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  consulted  their  own  safety 
by  adhering  to  the  shelter  of  these  rising  republics.     The 
sphere  of  their  attraction  was  proportioned  to  the  respective 
degrees  of  their  wealth  and  populousness ;  but  the  hereditary 
lords  of  ample  possessions,  who  were  not  oppressed  by  the 
neighborhood  of  any  powerful  city,  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
independent  princes,  and  boldly  exercised  the  rights  of  peace 
and  war.     The  gardens  and  villas,  which  exhibited  some  faiot 
imitation  of  Italian  elegance,  would  soon  be  converted  into 
strong  castles,  the  refuge,  in  time  of  danger,  of  the  adjacent 
country  :  ^^  die  produce  of  the  land  was  applied  to  purchase 
arms  and  horses ;  to  maintain  a  military  force  of  slaves,  of 
peasants,  and  of  licentious  followers ;  and  the  chieflain  might 
assume,  within  his  own  domain,  the  powers  of  a  civil  magis- 
trate.   Several  of  these  British  chiefs  might  be  the  genuine 
posterity  of  ancient  kings ;  and  many  more  would  be  tempted 
to  adopt  this  honorable  genealogy,  and  to  vindicate  their  hered- 
itary claims,  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  usurpation  of 


-^  Leges  restituit,  Ubertatemque  redudt, 

£t  servos  fairmlis  non  sinit  esse  suis. 

Itinerar.  RutiL  L  L  216. 

^^  An  inscription  (apud  Sirmond,  Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollinar.  p.  69) 
describes  a  castle,  cum  muris  et  portis,  tuitioni  omnium,  ereMed  by 
Dwdanus  on  his  own  estate,  near  Sisteron,  in  the  second  y«rhoriagi^ 
and  named  by  him  Theopolis. 
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die  C>e»ars.i^  Their  situatum  and  their  hopes  ii  uld  diapoaa 
loem  to  afiect  the  dress,  the  language,  and  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors.  If  the  princes  of  Britain  relapsed  into  bar- 
bansm,  while  the  cities  studiously  preserved  the  laws  and 
manners  of  Rome,  the  whole  island  must  have  been  gradu- 
ally divided  by  the  distinction  of  two  national  parties ;  again 
broken  into  a  thousand  subdivisions  of  war  and  faction,  by 
the  various  provocations  of  interest  and  resentment.  The 
public  strength,  instead  of  being  united  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  was  consumed  in  obscure  and  intestine  quarrels ;  and 
the  personal  merit  which  had  placed  a  successful  leader  at 
ihe  head  of  his  equals,  might  enable  him  to  subdue  the  free-. 
dom  of  some  neighboring  cities ;  and  to  claim  a  rank  among 
the  tyranlSy^^  who  infested  Britain  aAer  the  dissolution  of  the 
Soman  goTemment  III.  The  British  church  might  be  com- 
posed of  thirty  or  forty  bishops,^^  with  an  adequate  propor- 
tion of  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  the  want  of  riches  (for  they 
seem  to  have  been  poor  ^^)  would  compel  them  to  deserve 
the  public  esteem,  by  a  decent  and  exemplary  behavior.  The 
interest,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  clergy,  was  favorable 
to  the  peace  and  union  of  their  distracted  country :  those  sal- 
utary lessons  might  be  frequently  inculcated  in  their  popular 
discourses ;  and  the  episcopal  synods  were  the  only  councils 
that  could  pretend  to  the  weight  and  authority  o(  a  national 
assembly.  In  such  councils,  where  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates sat  promiscuously  with  the  bishopsytfke  important  afiairs 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  church,  might  be  freely  de- 
bated ;  difierences  reconciled,  alliances  formed,  contributions 

^^  The  establishment  of  their  power  would  have  been  easT  indeed, 
if  we  could  adopt  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  lively  and  learned 
antiquarian ;  who  supposes  that  the  British  monarchs  of  the  seycritl 
tribes  continued  to  rei^,  though  with  subordinate  jurisdiction,  from 
the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Uonorius.  See  Whitak^s  History  of 
Uanehester,  voL  L  p.  247—2.57. 

'^  *jiXV  oiaa  t'Tso  XM/qurrQis  im*  aifrov  tfttyt,  Procopius,  de  Bell* 
VandaL  L  L  e.  2,  p.  181.  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  was 
'Jie  expression  of  Jerom*  in  the  year  416  (tom.  iL  p.  255,  ad  Ctesl- 
phont.)  By  the  pilgrims,  who  resorted  every  year  to  the  Holy  Land* 
the  monk  of  Betblem  reoeired  the  earliest  and  moat  accurate  intelli- 
fence. 

■*7  See  Bingham's  Ecdes.  Antiquities,  voL  L 1.  ix.  c.  6,  p.  394. 

***  It  is  reported  of  tAree  British  bishops  irho  assisted  at  the  ooun- 
til  ef  Rimini,  A.  D.  859,  tarn  pauperes  fuisse  ut  nihil  haboent.  8ul« 
pBcivs  tererna,  Hirt.  Sacra.  1.  iL  p.  420.  Some  of  their  biethien, 
,  in  better  cin^umstanoes. 
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impoMMlt  wise  reaolutions  oAen  concerted,  and  ■omeHaw 
executed ;  aad  tliere  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  inomenle  of 
extreme  danger,  a  Pendragotiy  or  Dictator,  was  elected  by  tbe 
general  consent  of  the  Britons.  These  pastoral  cares,  se 
worthy  of  the  episcopal  character,  were  interrupted,  however, 
by  zeal  and  superstition ;  and  the  British  clergy  iBcessantly 
labored  to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  they  abhomd, 
as  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  their  native  country.^^ 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather  it  is  extremely  natiual* 
that  the  revolt  of  Britain  and  Armorica  should  have  introdiioed 
an  appearance  of  liberty  into  the  obedient  provinces  of  Gaid 
.In  a  solemn  edict,!^  filled  with  the  strongest  assuraiMee  of 
that  paternal  affection  which  princes  so  often  express,  and  so 
seldom  feel,  the  emperor  Honorius  promulgated  his  intentkNi 
of  convening  an  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  frwineu  :  a 
name  peculiariy  appropriated  to  Aquitain  and  the  ancient 
Narbonnese,  which  had  l<Hig  since  exchanged  their  Celtie 
rudeness  for  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  of  Italy. >*'  Ariea, 
the  seat  of  government  and  commerce,  was  appointed  for  the 
place  of  the  assembly ;  which  regularly  continued  twenty* 
eight  days,  from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the  thirteentb  of 
September,  of  every  year.  It  consisted  of  the  Prctoiian 
preefect  of  the  Gauls ;  of  seven  provincial  governors,  one 
consular,  and  six  presidents ;  of  the  magistrates,  and  perhaps 
the  bishops,  of  about  sixty  cities ;  and  of  a  competent,  though 
indefinite,  number  of  the  most  honorable  and  opulent  jn»»- 
Beuora  of  land,  who  might  justly  be  considered  as  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  their  country.  They  were  empowered  to  inter- 
pret and  communicate  the  laws  of  their  sovereign ;  to  expose 
the  grievances  and  wishes  of  their  constituents ;  to  moderate 
Ihe  excessive  or  unequal  weight  of  taxes ;  and  to  deliberate 
on  every  subject  of  local  or  national  importance,  that  could 


**  Conralt  Usher,  de  Antiq.  EocIm.  Britumicar.  c.  8 — 12. 

^  See  the  comet  text  of  this  edict,  es  published  bv  SiniMmd* 
(Not.  ad  Sidoo.  Apollin.  p.  147.)  Hincmar  of  Rheims»  who  aaagns  a 
place  to  the  WtAojps,  had  probably  seen  (in  the  ninth  century)  a  mora 
perfect  oopy.  Duboa,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oiae,  tarn, 
p.  241—265. 

**'  It  is  evident  fkom  the  JVbetfM,  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the 
Tienncnsis,  the  maritime  Alps,  the  first  and  second  Naibonneae, 
Novempopulania,  and  the  first  and  second  Aquitain.  Iii^the  room  oi 
the  first  Aquitain,  the  Abb6  Dubos,  on  the  Authority  of  .  ' 
■ires  to  introduce  the  first  Lugdnnenais,  or  Lyonneae. 
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md  to  the  restoration  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
seven  provinces.  If  such  an  institution,  which  gave  the  peo* 
pie  an  interest  in  their  ovm  government,  had  been  universally 
established  by  Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  the  seeds  of  public 
wisdom  and  virtue  might  have  been  cherished  and  propagated 
in  the  empire  of  Rome.  The  privileges  of  the  subject  would 
have  aecured  the  throne  of  the  monarch ;  the  abuses  of  aa 
arbitrary  administration  might  have  been  prevented,  in  some 
degree,  or  corrected,  by  the  interposition  of  these  representa- 
tive assemblies ;  and  the  country  would  have  been  defended 
aaainst  a  foreim  enemy  by  the  arms  of  natives  and  freemen. 
Under  the  mUd  and  generous  influence  of  liberty,  the  Roman 
empire  might  have  remained  invincible  and  immortal ;  or  if 
its  excessive  magnitude,  and  the  instability  of  human  affairs, 
had  opposed  such  pei^tual  ccmtinuance,  its  vital  and  constit- 
uent members  might  have  separately  preserved  their  vigor 
and  independence.  But  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  when 
every  principle  of  health  and  life  had  been  exhausted,  the 
tardy  application  of  this  partial  remedy  was  incapable  of  pro* 
ducing  any  important  or  salutary  eflects.  The  emperor 
Honorius  expresses  his  surprise,  thai  he  must  compel  the 
reluctant  provinces  to  accept  a  pnvilege  which  they  should 
ardently  have  solicited.  A  fine  of  three,  or  even  five,  pounds 
of  gold,  was  imposed  on  the  absent  repref entatives ;  who 
seem  to  have  declined  this  imaginary  gift  of  a  free  oonstitu* 
lion,  as  the  last  and  moat  cruel  insult  of  their  ( ppv 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

ABCADIl'8     EMPEROR    OF    THB    EAST.  —  ADKIN ISTRATIOR     AVB 

DISGRACE    OF    EUTROFIUS. REVOLT    OF    GAINAS. PLB8E- 

CUTION     OF    ST.   JOHN   CHRYSOSTOM. THEODOSIUS     II.    BM« 

FEROR   OF  THE   EAST.  —  HIS  SISTER  FULCHERIA. HIS  WIFB 

EUDOGIA. THE   PERSIAN   WAR,  AND  DIVISION    OF  ARMENIA. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  sons  of 
Theodosius  marks  the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the 
East,  which,  from  the  reign  of  Arcadius  to  the  taking  of  Coa« 
stantinople  by  the  Turks,  subsisted  one  thousand  and  fifty- 
eight  years,  in  a  state  of  premature  and  perpetual  decay. 
The  sovereign  of  that  empire  assumed,  and  obstinately  re- 
tained, the  vain,  and  at  length  fictitious,  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  the  hereditary  appellations  of  Cjssar  and 
Augustus  continued  to  declare,  that  he  was  the  legit'unate 
successor  of  the  first  of  men,  who  had  reigned  over  the  first  of 
nations.  The  palace  of  Constantinople  rivalled,  and  perhaps 
excelled,  the  magnificence  of  Persia ;  and  the  eloquent  ser- 
mons of  St  Chrysostom  ^  celebrate,  while  they  condemn,  the 
pompous  luxury  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  "  The  emperor," 
says  he,  ^^  wears  on  his  head  either  a  diadem,  or  a  crown  of 
gold,  decorated  with  precious  stones  of  inestimable  value. 
These  ornaments,  and  his  purple  garments,  are  reserved  for  his 
sacred  person  alone ;  and  his  robes  of  silk  are  embroidered 
with  the  figures  of  golden  dragons.  His  throne  is  of  massy 
gold.  Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by 
his  courtiers,  his  guards,  and  his  attendants.  Their  spears, 
iheir  shields,  their  cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings  of  their 
horses,  have  either  the  substance  or  the  appearance  of  gold ; 

*  Father  Mont&ncoiu  who,  by  the  command  of  his  Benedictine  sn- 
periors,  was  compelled  fsee  Longueruana,  torn.  i.  p.  205)  to  execute 
the  laborious  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  thirteen  volumes  in  folio^ 
(Paris,  1738,)  amused  himself  with  extnusting  from  that  immense  col- 
lection of  morals,  some  curious  gmtiqf4itie$t  which  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  the  Theodosian  age,  (see  Chrysostom,  Opera,  torn.  xiii.  p.  IM 
—196,)  and  his  French  LHssertation,  in  the  M^jnoires  de  TAcai.  das 
Inscriptions,  torn.  xiiL  p.  474—490. 
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aiid  ttie  large  splendid  boss  in  the  midst  of  their  shield  is 
encircled  with  smaller  bosses,  which  represent  the  shape  of 
ike  human  eye.  The  two  mules  that  draw  the  chariot  of  the 
monarch  are  perfectly  white,  and  shining  all  over  with  gold, 
llie  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gold,  attracts  the  admira- 
tion of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  the  purple  curtains, 
the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stones,  and  the 
resplendent  plates  of  gold,  that  glitter  as  they  are  agitated  by 
the  motion  of  the  carriage.  The  Imperial  pictures  are  white, 
on  a  blue  ground  ;  the  emperor  appears  seated  on  his  throne, 
with  his  arms,  his  horses,  and  liis  guards  beside  him  ;  and  his 
vanquished  enemies  in  chains  at  his  feet."  The  successors 
of  Constantrne  established  their  perpetual  residence  in  the 
royal  city,  which  he  had  erected  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Inaccessible  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies,  and 
perhaps  to  the  complaints  of  their  people,  they  received,  with 
each  wind  the  tributary  productions  of  every  climate ;  while 
the  impregnable  strength  of  their  capital  continued  for  ages 
to  defy  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  Barbarians.  Their  do- 
minions were  bounded  by  the  Ajdriatic  and  the  Tigris ;  and 
the  whole  interval  of  twenty-five  days^  navigation,  which 
separated  the  extreme  cold  of  Scythia  from  the  torrid  zone  of 
iCthiopia,^  was  comprehended  with  the  limits  of  the  empire 
of  the  East  The  populous  countries  of  that  empire  were 
the  seat  of  art  and  learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth  :  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  assumed  the  language  and  manners  of 
Greeks,  styled  themselves,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  the 
most  enlightened  and  civilized  portion  of  the  human  species 
The  form  of  government  was  a  pure  and  simple  monarchy  ; 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Republic,  which  so  long  preserved 
a  faint  tradition  of  freedom,  was  confined  to  the  Latin  prov- 
inces ;  and  the  princes  of  Constantinople  measured  their 
greatness  by  the  seryile  obedience  of  their  people.  They 
were  ignorant  how  much  this  passive  disposition  enervates 

'  According  to  the  loose  Teckomng>  that  a  ship  could  sail,  with  a 
Cnr  wind,  1000  stadia,  or  126  mUes,  in  the  revolution  of  a  day  and 
night,  Diodorus  Siculus  computes  ten  days  from  the  Palus  Mceotis  to 
Rhodes,  and  four  days  from  Khodos  to  Alexandria.  The  navigation 
of  the  Nile  from  Alexandria  to  Syene,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  re- 
quired, as  it  was  against  the  stream,  ten  days  more.  Biodor.  SicuL 
-torn.  i.  L  iii.  p.  200,  edit.  Wcsseling.  He  might,  without  much  im- 
pn^iriety,  measure  the  extreme  heat  from  the  verge  of  the  towid 
toiic;  but  he.  speaks  of  the  McDOtis  in  the  47th  decree, of  northc-ra 
latitude,  as  if  it  lay  \inthin  the  poltu-  circle. 
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and  degrades  every  facul^  of  the  mind.  The  auljeetSy  wlto 
who  had  resigned  their  will  to  the  absolute  commands  <d  a 
master,  were  equally  incapable  of  guarding  their  tires  and 
fortunes  against  the  assaults  of  the  Barbarians,  €v  of  defend- 
ing their  reason  from  the  terrors  of  superstition. 

The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  HoBoiiua  aro 
so  intimately  connected,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Gotha,  and 
the  fall  of  Kufinus,  have  already  claimed  a  place  in  the  bi»> 
tory  of  the  West  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Eutro- 
piu8,3  QQe  of  the  principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constat- 
tinople,  succeeded  the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had 
accomplished,  and  whose  vices  he  socm  imitated.  Every 
order  of  the  state  bowed  to  the  new  favorite ;  and  their  tame 
and  obsequious  ^submission  encouraged  him  to  insult  the  laws, 
and,  whiat  is  still  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  manners 
of  his  country.  Under  the  weakest  of  the  predecessonr  of 
Arcadius,  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  had  been  secret  and  almost 
invisible.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence  of 
the  prince ;  but  their  ostensible  functions  were  confined  to  the 
menial  service  of  the  wardrobe  and  Imperial  bed-chamber. 
They  might  direct,  in  a  whisper,  the  public  counsels,  and 
blast,  by  their  malicious  suggestions,  the  fame  and  fortunes 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizens ;  but  they  never  presumed  to 
stand  forward  in  the  front  of  empire,^  or  to  profane  the  pub« 
lie  honors  of  the  state.  Eutropius  was  the  first  of  his  artifi- 
cial sex,  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  and  geneml.^    Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the 

'  Barthius,  who  adored  his  author  with  the  blind  supersdtioD  of  a 
conuDcntaUMr,  gives  the  preference  to  the  two  books  which  CUudisB 
oomposod  against  Butropius,  above  all  his  other  productions,  (BaiUet» 
Jugem^us  &•  Savans,  torn.  iv.  p.  227.)  They  are  indeed  a  retj  ele- 
gant and  spirited  satire ;  and  would  be  more  valuable  in  an  historical 
ught^'-if  the  invective  were  less  vague  dhd  more  temperate. 

*  After  lamenting  the  progress  (Sf  the  eunuchs  in  the  Komaa  palsM^ 
sad  defining  their  proper  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

M  A  front*  reeedaot 

IropsrU. 

In  Eiitrop.  1.  4S9l 

Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  eunuch  had  assumed  any  of  the  eft« 
timt  offices  of  the  ompire,  and  he  is  styled  only  Propositus  sacd 
•ttbaouU,  in  the  edict  of  his  banishment.  Sec  Cod.  Thcod.  1.  iau  tit. 
30.  lag.  17. 

*  Jamque  oblita  sui,  nee  sobria  iivitiis  mens 

~  lA'mtseras  legts  hominumque  negotia  ludit  i 
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biudblag  SMnlBt  he  aaoended  the  tribunal  to  prooounee  joA^ 
nent,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  haianguee  ;  and,  aonietiinea, 
appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dvesa 
and  armor  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
iLways  betrays  a  weak  and  ilUregubited  mind ;  nor  does  Eu- 
tropius  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  folly  of  the  design 
by  any  sup^por  merit  or  ability  in  tlie  execution.  His  former 
habits  of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the  laws, 
(tf  the  exercises  of  the  field ;  his  awkward  and  unsuccessful 
attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the  spectators ;  the 
Goths  expressed  their  wish  that  such  a  general  might  always 
command  the  armies  of  Rome ;  and  the  name  of  the  minister 
was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious,  perhaps,  than 
hatred,  to  a  public  character.  The  sulijects  of  Arcadius  were 
exasperated  by  the  recollection,  that  this  deformed  and  de- 
crepit eunuch,^  who  so  perversely  mimicked  the  actions  of  a 
laan,  was  bom  in  the  roost  abject  condition  of  servitude ;  that 
before  he  entered  the  Imperial  palace,  he  had  been  succes* 
■vely  sold  and  purchased,  by  a  hundred  masters,  who  had 
exhausted  his  youthful  strength  in  every  mean  and  infamous 
office,  and  at  length  dismissed  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  freedom 
and  poverty.^  While  these  disgraceful  stories  were  circulated, 
and  perhaps  exaggerated,  in  private  conversations,  the  vanity 

JTndicat  timnohm 

Anna  ettam  Tiolan  pant 

naadiaa,  (L  229— 270>)  with  that  nuxtore  of  indignation  and  humoTt 
which  always  pleases  in  a  Batirio  poet,  describes  the  insolent  folly  of 
Oie  eonuoht  the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and  t^e  joy  of  the  Ootha. 


Et  Mnth  JMa  daMM  viiw. 

*  The  poetTs  lively  description  of  his  deformity  (L 110—125)  is  eon- 
finned  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  Chrysostom,  (torn.  iii.  p.  384, 
edit.  Mont&uoon;)  who  obsenres,  that  when  the  paint  was  washed 
away,  the  face  of  JButropins  appeared  more  ugly  and  wrinkled  than 
that  of  an  old  woman.  Clamdiaii  remarks,  (i.  469,)  and  the  remark 
must  have  been  founded  on  experience,  that  there  was  scarcely  an 
interral  between  the  youth  and  the  decrepit  age  of  a  eunuch. 

'  Eutropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria. 
Ss  throe  services,  which  Claudian  more  particularly  describes,  were 
these :  1.  He  spent  many  years  as  the  catamite  of  PtoLomy,  a  gn>o™ 
or  soldier  of  the  Imperial  sUbles.  2,  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  the  old 
general  Arintheus,  for  whom  he  very  skilfWly  exercised  the  P«*»»^ 
•f  a  pimp.  8.  He  was  given,  on  her  marriage,  to  t^^^^K*^*®'  ^ 
Arin&eus ;  and  the  future  consul  was  employed  to  «»\^,,iS^ 
pescnt  the  sUver  ewer  to  washandt9fcahis»4sti«ss»M»w«aw«. 

BmLL  81—187. 

TOL.  III.  28 
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of  the  favorite  was  flattered  with  the  most  extraordinary  bon- 
ora.  In  the  senate,  in  the  capital,  in  the  provinces,  the  statueK 
of  Eutropius  were  erected,  in  brass,  or  marble,  decorated  with 
the  symbols  of  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  and  inscribed 
with  the  pompous  title  of  the  third  founder  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  patrtcurn,  which  began  to 
signify,  in  a  popular,  and  even  legal,  acceptatioi^  the  father 
of  the  emperor ;  and  the  last  year  of  the  fourth  century  wtu$ 
polluted  by  the  consulship  of  a  eunuch  and  a  slave.  Tliia 
strange  and  inexpiable  prodigy^  awakened,  however,  the  pre- 
'udices  of  the  Romans.  The  effeminate  consul  was  rejected 
y  the  West,  as  an  indelible  stain  to  the  annals  of  the  rcpiil> 
lie ;  and  without  invoking  the  shades  of  Brutus  and  Camillus, 
the  colleague  of  Eutropius,  a  learned  and  respectable  magi»> 
trate,^  sufficiently  represented  the  different  maxims  of  the 
two  administrations. 

The  bold  and  vigorous  mind  of  Rufinus  seems  to  hiive 
been  actuated  by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit , 
but  the  avarice  of  the  eunuch  was  not  less  insatiate  than  th'*t 
of  the  pnefect.i<^  As  long  as  he  despoiled  the  oppressors, 
who  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  people, 
Eutropius  might  gratify  his  covetous  disposition  without  much 
envy  or  injustice :  but  the  progress  of  his  rapine  soon  invaded 
the  wealth  which  had  been  acquired  by  lawful  inheritance,  or 
laudable  industry.  The  usual  methods  of  extortion  were 
practised  and  improved ;  and  Claudian  has  sketched  a  lively 
and  original  picture  of  the  public  auction  of  the  state.  ^  The 
impotence  of  the  eunuch,*^  says  that  agreeable  satirist,  "  has 
served  only  to  stimulate  bis  avarice :  the  same  hand  which, 
in  his  servile  condition,  was  exercised  in  petty  thefts,  to 

*  daudian,  (L  L  in  Eutrop.  1—22,)  after  enumerating  the  vsrioua 
prodigies  of  monatroos  births,  speaking  animals,  showers  of  blood  off 
■tones,  double  suns,  &e.,  adds,  with  some  exaggeration. 

Omnia  oenenint  •nnueho  eoDtuI*  moimtnu 
The  first  book  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  of  the  goddess  of  Rome 
to  her  fiivorite  Honorius,  deprecating  the  new  ignominy  to  which  she 
was  exposed. 

*  FL  ^talUus  Theodorus,  whose  civil  honors,  and  philosophical 
works,  have  been  celebrated  by  Claudian  in  a  reiy  eleeant  panegyric 

'^  3l96titov  Si  Pfdri  Tw  nXoi'-rw,  drunk  with  riches,  is  the  forcible  ex- 
pression of  Zosimus,  (l.  V.  p.*  301 ;)  and  the  avarice  of  Eutropius  is 
eouallv  execrated  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  and  the  Chionicle  d 
MarceUinus.'  Chrysostom  had  often  admonished  the  fiivorite,  €i  tlm 
vanity  and  danger  of  immoderate  wealth,  tom.  iiL  p.  881.  .^    . 
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Bnlock  the  coffers  of  his  riAster,  now  grasps  the  riches  of 
die  world ;  and  this  infamous  broker  of  the  empire  appreci- 
ates and  divides  the  Roman  provinces  from  Mount  Hsemus  to 
the  Tigris.  One  man,  at  the  expense  of  his  villa,  is  made 
proconsut  of  Asia ;  a  second  purchases  Syria  with  his  wife*s 
jewels ;  and  a  third  laments  that  he  has  exchanged  his  pater- 
nal estate  fel*  the  government  of  Bithynia.  In  the  antecham* 
her  of  Butropius,  a  large  tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view, 
which  marks  the  respective  prices  of  the  provinces.  The 
difllerent  value  of  Pontus,  of  Galatia,  of  Lydia,  is  accurately 
distinguished.  Lycia  may  be  obtained  for  so  many  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  but  the  opulence  of  Phrygia  will  require  a 
more  considemble  sum.  The  eunuch  wishes  to  obliterate, 
by  the  general  disgrace,  his  personal  ignominy ;  and  as  he 
bis  been  sold  himself,  he  is  desirous  of  selling  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  the  eager  contention,  the  balance,  which  con- 
tains the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  province,  often  trembles  on 
the  beam ;  and  till  one  of  the  scales  is  inclined,  by  a  superior 
weight,  the  mind  of  the  impartial  judge  remains  in  anxious 
suspense.ii  Such,*^  continues  the  indienant  poet,  ^  are  the 
fruits  of  Roman  valor,  of  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  Pompey."  This  venal  prostitution  of  public  hon 
ors  secured  the  impunity  of  fiUure  crimes ;  but  the  riches, 
which  Eutropius  derived  from  confiscation^  were  already 
stained  with  injustice ;  since  it  was  decent  to  accuse,  and  to 
condemn,  the  proprietors  of  the  wealth,  which  he  was  impa- 
tient to  confiscate.  Some  noble  blood  was  shed  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner ;  and  the  most  inhospitable  extremities  of 
the  empire  were  filled  with  innocent  and  illustrious  exiles^ 
Among  the  generals  and  consuls  of  the  East,  Abundantiua  >* 
had  reason  to  dread  the  first  effects  of  the  resentment  of 


»  — *—  oertantoa  evpe  duorum 

Biytrsum  Buspendit  onuB :  cum  pondere  judex 
Vergit,  et  in  geminas  nutat  proviiicia  Lemces. 

dsttdian  (i.  192 — 209)  so  curiously  distinguislies  the  eireuxnstanees 
of  the  sale,  that  they  all  seem  to  allude  to  particular  anecdotes. 

'*  Claudian  (i.  164 — 170)  mentions  the  gniU  and  exile  of  Abiindan- 
tiuB ;  nor  could  he  fail  to  quote  the  example  of  the  artist,  who  made 
the  first  trial  of  the  brazen  bull,  which  he  presented  to  Phalaris.  See 
2eaimu8, 1.  v.  p.  302.  Jerom.  tom.  L  p.  26.  The  difference  of  place  is 
tasily  reconciled ;  but  the  decinye  authority  of  Asterius  of  Asiasitf 
(OtsL  iy.  p.  76,  apud  TUlemont,  Hist,  dos  Empereurs,  torn.  y.  p.  436^ 
oaat  turn  the  scale  in  fayor  of  Pityus. 
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Sutyo|niie.  He  bad  been  guilty  of  the  unoardonable 
of  introducing  that  abject  slave  to  ttie  palace  of  Constanii 
Dople;  and  some  degree  of  praise  must  be  allowed  to  « 
powerful  and  ungrateful  favorite,  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
disgrace  of  his  benefactor.  Abundantius  was  stiipped  of  hit 
ample  fortunes  by  an  Imperial  rescript,  and  banished  to  PiQrua, 
on  the  Buxine,  die  last  frontier  of  the  Roman  world ;  where 
he  subsisted  by  the  precarious  mercy  of  the  Barbarians,  till 
lie  could  obtain,  after  the  fall  of  Eutropius,  a  milder  exile  at 
Sidon,  in  Phoenicia  The  destruction  of  Timasius  ^'  required 
a  more  serious  and  regular  mode  of  attack.  That  great 
officer,  the  master^generad  of  the  armies  of  Theodosius,  had 
signalized  his  valor  by  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  obtained 
over  the  Goths  of  Thessaly ;  but  he  was  too  prone,  aAer  tlie 
example  of  his  sovereign,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  peace,  and 
to  abandon  his  confidence  to  wicked  and  designing  flattirarenL 
Timasius  had  despised  the  public  clamor,  by  promoting  an 
infamous  dependent  to  the  command  of  a  cohort ;  and  tm 
deserved  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of  Bai^us,  who  was  secretly 
instigated  by  the  favorite  to  accuse  his  patron  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy.  The  general  was  arraigned  before  tlie  tribunal 
of  Arcadius  himself;  and  the  principal  eunuch  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  throne  to  suggest  the  questions  and  answers  of 
his  sovereign.  But  as  this  form  of  trial  might  be  deemed 
partial  and  arbitrary,  the  further  inquiry  into  the  crimes  of 
Timasius  was  delegated  to  Satuminus  and  Procopius;  the 
former  of  consular  rank,  the  latter  still  respected  as  the 
father-in-law  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The  appearances  of  a 
fair  and  legal  proceeding  were  maintained  by  the  blunt  hon* 
esty  of  Procopius;  and  he  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the 
obsequious  dexterity  of  his  colleague,  who  pronounced  a  aen* 
tence  of  condemnation  against  the  unfortunate  Timasius. 
His  immense  riches  were  confiscated,  in  the  nanie  of  the 
emperor,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  fav<mts;  and  he  was 
doomed  to  perpetual  exile  at  Oasis,  a  solitary  spot  in  the 


^  Suidfls  (most  probably  firom  the  histonr  of  Ennapius)  has  ^ven 
a  very  unfavorable  picture  of  Timaaiua.  The  account  of  hia  accuser, 
ttie  judgea,  trial,  &c,  ia  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient 
and  modem  courta,  (See  Zoaimus,  1.  t.  p.  298,  299,  300.)  1  ^ 
almoat  tempted  to  quote  the  romance  of  a  great  maater,  (FSeldmg't 
Workfl^  Toi.  iv.  p.  49,  frc^  6to  edit.,)  which  may  be  conri  iered  as  tLt 
kiiatory  of  human  nature. 
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•f  tlM  SMidy  deaerto  of  Libya.^^  Sectadad  ftom  M 
eoBvene,  the  maater-genend  of  the  Roman  armiM 
was  lost  forever  to  the  world ;  but  the  eifcuroataacea  of  hi» 
fote  have  been  rehted  in  a  various  and  contradictory  roanoer. 
It  is  insinuated  that  Eutroptus  despatched  a  private  order  for 
his  secret  execution.'^  It  was  reported^  that,  in  atteniptinc 
to  escape  from  Oasis,  he  perished  in  the  desert,  of  thirst  and 
hunger ;  and  that  his  dead  body  was  found  on  the  sands  of 
Iiibya.^^  It  has  been  aaaerted,  with  more  confidence,  that 
his  SOD  Syagrius,  alYer  successfully  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the 
ageata  and  emiasaries  of  the  court,  collected  a  band  of  Afri« 
can  robbers ;  that  he  rescued  Timasius  from  the  place  of  his 
exile ;  and  that  both  the  father  and  the  son  diaappeared  from 
the  knowledge  of  mankind.^^  But  the  ungrateful  Bargus, 
inatead  of  being  suffered  to  possess  the  reward  of  guilt,  was 
soon  after  circumvented  and  destroyed,  by  the  more  powerful 
villany  of  the  minister  himself,  who  retained  sense  and  spirit 
enough  to  abhor  the  instrument  of  his  own  crimes. 

Tlie  public  hatred,  and  the  despair  of  individuals,  continu- 
ally threatened,  or  seemed  to  thniaten,  the  personal  safety  of 
Eutropius ;  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  adherents,  who  were 
attached  to  his  fortune,  and  had  been  promoted  by  his  venal 
favor.  For  their  mutual  defence,  he  contrived  the  safeguard 
of  a  law,  which  violated  every  principle  of  humanity  and 

• 

>«  Hie  ipeat  OaaiB  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  ssnds  of  libya^ 
^watered  with  springs,  and  capable  of  producing  wheat,  barley,  and 
palm-tree^  It  was  about  three  days'  journey  from  north  to  south* 
about  half  a  day  in  breadth,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  five  days' 
march  to  the  west  of  Abydus,  on  the  Nile.  See  D' Anville,  Descnp- 
tien  de  I'Efypte,  ]^  186,  187>  188.  The  barren  desert  which  encom- 
passoB  Oasis  (Zosimus,  1.  ▼•  p.  300)  has  suggested  the  idea  of  com* 
paratiye  £nrtiUty,  and  eren  the  epithet  of  the  Au^ipy  itland,  (Herodot. 
tiL26.) 

^  The  lias  of  Claudiaa,  in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  180, 

MftroMrieiM  eUtria  violator  radilni*  Haninon,* 

•▼idently  allndes  to  his  persuasion  of  the  death  of  Timasius. 

^  So3K)men»  1.  viiL  c.  7.    He  speaks  from  report,  iig  rnof  iTrudo^tn 
'^  Zosimus,  L  y.  p.  800.    Yet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumur 

was  spread  by  the  friends  of  £utropius. 


*  A  fitigment  of  Eunapius  eonflrms  this  account.  "Thus  haying 
Aipriyed  this  great  person  of  his  life  —  a  eunuch,  a  ntian,  a  slave,  a  consul, 
a  ninister  of  the  bed-ehambsr,  one  bred  in  camps.**  Mai,  p.  280,  in  Nm»- 
Mir,87.-M. 
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fuitioe.u  I.  It  it  enacted,  in  the  name,  and  b^  the  autfaof itj, 
of  Arcadcjui,  that  all  those  who  shall  conspire,  either  with 
subjects  or  with  strangers,  against  the  lives  of  any  of  the 
persons  whom  the  emperor  considers  as  the  members  of  his 
own  body,  shall  be  punished  with  death  imd  confiscation. 
This  species  of  fictitious  and  metaphorical  treason  is  extended 
to  protect,  not  only  the  illustrious  officers  of  the  state  and 
army,  who  are  admitted  into  the  sacred  consistory,  but  like- 
wise the  principal  domestics  of  the  palace,  the  senators  ol 
Constantinople,  the  military  commanders,  and  the  civil  magis 
trates  of  the  provinces ;  a  vague  and  indefinite  list,  which^ 
under  the  successors  of  Constantino,  included  an  obscure  and 
numerous  train  of  subordinate  ministers.  II.  This  extreme 
severity  might  perhaps  be  justified,  had  it  been  only  directed 
to  secure  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  from  any  actual 
violence  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  But  the  whole  body 
of  Imperial  dependants  claimed  a  privilege,  or  rather  im- 
punity, which  screened  them,  in  the  loosest  moments  of  their 
lives,  firom  the  hasty,  perhaps  the  justifiable,  resentment  of 
their  fellow-citizens;  and,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the 
laws,  the  same  degree  of  guilt  and  punishment  was  applied  to 
a  private  quarrel,  and  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  and  the  empire.  The  edict  of  Aroadius  most  posi- 
tively and  most  absurdly  declares,  that  in  such  cases  of 
treason,  thoughts  and  actions  ought  to  be  punished  with  equal 
severity;  that  the  knowledge  of  a  mischievous  intention, 
unless  it  be  instantly  revealed,  becomes  equally  criminal  with  % 
the  intention  itself;  ^^  and  that  those  rash  men,  who  shall 


"  See  the  Theodoeian  Code,  L  ix.  tit.  14,  ad  legem  Oometiam  de 
Sicnriis,  lee.  3,  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  ix.  tit.  yvL  ad  legem 
Juliam  de  Majestate,  leg.  6.  The  alteration  of  the  HtU^  firom  monier 
to  treason,  was  an  improvement  of  the  subtle  Tribonian.  Oodefroy, 
in  a  furmal  dissertation,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  Commentary, 
illustrates  this  law  of  Ajcadius,  and  explains  all  the  difficult  paasagos 
which  had  been  perverted  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  darker  ages. 
See  tom.  iii.  p.  88^111. 

**  Bartolus  understands  a  simple  and  naked  consciousness,  without 
any  sign  of  approbation  or  concurrence.  For  this  opinion,  says  Bal* 
dus,  he  is  now  roasting  in  helL  For  mv  own  part,  continues  the  dis- 
creet Heineccius,  (Element.  Jur.  CiviL  1.  iy.  p.  411,)  I  must  approre 
the  theory  of  Bartolus ;  but  in  practice  I  should  incline  to  ihe  een- 
timents  (tt  Baldus.  Yet  Bartolus  was  grayoly  quoted  by  the  lawyen 
nf  Cardinal  Bichelieu ;  and  Eutropius  was  indirectly  guilty  o<  tlsi 
rnvrdar  of  the  virtuous  De  Thou. 
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inesame  to  lolicit  the  paiion  of  traitors,  shill  themselves  bo 
branded  with  public  and  perpetual  infamy.  III.  ^  With 
regard  to  the  sons  of  the  traitors,"  (continues  the  emperor,) 
^although  they  ought  to  share  the  punishment,  since  they 
will  probably  imitate  the  guilt,  of  their  parents,  yet,  by  thr 
special  effect  of  our  Imperial  lenity,  we  grant  them  theL 
lives ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  declare  them  incapable  of 
inheriting,  either  on  the  father^s  or  on  the  mother^s  side>  of 
^f  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy,  from  the  testament  either  of 
kinsmen  or  of  strangers.  Stigmatized  with  hereditaiy  in> 
famy,  excluded  from  the  hopes  of  honors  or  fortune,  let 
them  endure  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt,  till  they 
shall  consider  life  as  a  calamity,  and  death  as  a  comfort  and 
relief.'^  In  such  words,  so  well  adapted  to  insult  the  feelings 
of  mankind,  did  the  emperor,  or  rather  his  favorite  eunuch 
applaud  the  moderation  of  a  law,  which  transferred  the  same 
unjust  and  inhuman  penalties  to  the  children  of  all  those  who 
had  seconded,  or  who  had  not  disclosed,  their  fictitious  con- 
spiracies. Some  of  the  noblest  regulations  of  Roman  juris* 
prudence  have  been  suffered  to  expire;  but  this  edict,  a 
convenient  and  forcible  engine  of  ministerial  tyranny,  was 
carefully  inserted  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian ; 
and  the  same  maxims  have  been  revived  in  modem  ages,  to 
protect  the  electors  of  Germany,  and  the  cardinals  of  the 
church  of  Rome.** 

Yet  these  sanguinary  laws,  which  spread  terror  among  a 
disarmed  and  dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a  texture  to 
restrain  the  bold  enterprise  of  Tribigild^^  the  Ostrogoth. 
The  colony  of  that  warlike  nation,  which  had  been  planted 
by  Theodosius  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Phrygia,^ 
impatiently  compared  the  slow  returns  of  laborious  husbEindry 

"*  Oodefroy,  torn.  ilL  p.  89.  It  is,  howercr,  suspected,  that  this 
law,  so  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  Geimanio  freedom,  has  been  sur- 
reptitiouafy  added  to  the  golden  bulL 

'*  A  copious  and  circumstantial  narrative  (which  he  might  haw 
resenred  for  more  important  erents)  is  bestowed  by  Zosimus  p.  t.  p. 
804 — 312)  on  the  revolt  of  Tribigild  and  Oainas.  See  Ukewise 
Socrates,  L  yi.  c.  6,  and  Sozomen,  1.  TiiL  c.  4.  The  second  book  of 
Claudian  against  Eutropius  is  a  fine,  though  imperfect,  piece  of  his^ 
htry, 

*  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii  237 — 260)  very  accurately  obsenrea, 
-that  the  ancient  name  and  nation  of  the  Phrygians  extended  Tery  £b 
Ml  every  side,  till  their  limits  were  contracted  by  the  colonies  of  the 
Bi^hynians  of  Thrace,  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  last  of  the  Qau3s.    His 
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with  the  Micoeasful  rapine  and  liberal  rewardsof  Alaric ;  and 
their  leader  re9ented,  as  a  personal  affront,  his  own  nngracioui 
recepiion  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  A  soft  and  wealthy 
province*  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  astonished  hy  the 
sound  of  war;  and  the  faithful  vassal,  who  had  heen  dis- 
legarded  or  oppressed,  was  again  respected,  as  soon  as  he 
resumed  the  hostile  character  of  a  Barbarian.  The  vine- 
yards and  fruitful  fields,  between  the  rapid  Marsyas  and  the 
winding  Meeander,^  were  consumed  with  fire ;  the  decayed 
walls  of  the  cities  crumbled  into  dust,  at  the  first  stroke  oi  an 
enemy;  the  trembling  inhabitants  escaped  from  a  bloody 
massacre  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Asia  Minor  was  desolated  by  the  rebellion  of  Tiibi* 
gild.  His  rapid  progress  was  checked  by  the  resistance  oi 
the  peasants  of  Pamphylia ;  and  the  Ostrogoths,  attacked  in  a 
narrow  pass,  between  the  city  of  Selgie,^  a  deep  morass,  and 
the  craggy  cliffs  of  Mount  Taurus,  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  their  bravest  troops.  But  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  not 
daunted  by  misfortune;  and  his  army  was  continually  re-> 
cruited  by  swarms  of  Barbarians  and  outlaws,  who  were 
desirous  of  exercising  the  profession  of  robbery,  under  the 
more  honorable  names  of  war  and  conquest  The  rumors  of 
the  success  of  Tribigild  might  for  some  time  be  suppressed 
by  fear,  or  disguised  by  flattery ;  yet  they  gradually  alarmed 
both  the  court  and  the  capital.  Every  misfortune  was  ex* 
aggerated  in  dark  and  doubtful  hints ;  and  the  future  designs 
of  the  rebels  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture. 
Whenever  Tribigild  advanced  into  the  inland  country,  the 
Romans  were  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  meditated  the  pas- 
sage of  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  mvasion  of  Syria.  If  he 
descended  towards  the  sea,  they  imputed,  and  perhaps  sug- 
gested, to  the  Gothic  chief,  the  more  dangerous  project  of 
arming  a  fleet  in  the  harbors  of  Ionia,  and  oC  extending  hia 

description  (iL  257—272)  of  the  fertility  of  Pbrygia,  and  of  the  four 
rlTcrs  that  produped  gold,  is  just  and  picturesoue. 

"  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1. 1.  p.  11,  12,  edit.  Hutchinson.  Scnbo,  L 
zii.  p.  865,  edit.  AmsteL  Q.  Curt.  1.  ill.  c.  1.  daudian  compares  the 
iunction  of  the  Marsyas  and  Maeander  to  that  of  the  Saone  and  the. 
Rhone ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  smaller  of  the  Phry* 
gian  rivers  is  not  accelerated,  but  retarded*  by  the  larger. 

^  Selgte,  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  formerly  numbered 
twenty  thousand  citizens  ;  but  in  the  age  of  Zoaimus  it  was  redueed 
to  a  /lulixn  t  or  small  town.  See  CeUarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  ton.  % 
p.  U7. 
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depredationfl  along  die  maritime  ooast,  from  the  mtiuth  of  thd 
Nue  to  the  port  of  Constantinople.  The  approach  of  clanger, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  Tribigild,  who  refused  all  terms  of 
accommodation,  compelled  Eutropius  to  summon  a  council 
ef  war.*^  Afier  claiming  for  himself  the  prifilefre  of  n  Tot. 
emn  soldier,  the  eunuch  mtrusted  the  guard  of  Thrace  and  the 
Hellespont  to  Gainas  the  Goth,  and  the  command  of  the 
Asiatic  army  to  his  favorite  Leo ;  two  generals,  who  differ- 
•ntly,  but  effectually,  promoted  the  cause  of  the  rebels. 
Leo,^  who,  from  the  bulk  of  his  body,  and  the  dulness  of  his 
mind,  was  sumamed  the  Ajax  of  the  East,  had  deserted  his 
original  trade  of  a  woolcomber,  to  exercise,  with  much  less 
skill  and  success,  the  military  profession ;  and  his  uncertsia 
<^rations  were  capriciously  framed  and  executed,  with  an 
ignorance  of  real  difficulties,  and  a  timorous  neglect  of  every 
feyorable  opportunity.  The  rashness  of  the  cStrogoths  had 
drawn  them  into  a  disadvantageous  position  between  the 
Rivers  Melas  and  Eurymedon,  where  they  were  almost  be- 
sieged by  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia;  but  the  arrival  of 
an  Imperial  army,  instead  of  completing  their  destruction, 
afforded  the  means  of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild  sur- 
prised the  unguarded  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  the  darkness 
ef  the  night;  seduced  the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
BariMurian  auxiliaries,  and  dissipated,  without  much  effort,  the 
troops,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  luxury  of  the  capital.  The  discontent  of 
Gainas,  who  had  so  boldly  contrived  and  executed  the  death 
of  Rufinus,  was  irritated  by  the  fortune  of  his  unworthy  suc- 
cessor ;  he  accused  his  own  dishonorable  patience  under  the 
servile  reign  of  a  eunuch ;  and  the  ambitious  Goth  was  con- 
victed, at  least  in  the  public  opinion,  of  secretly  fomenting 
the  revolt  of  Tribigild,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  a 
domestic,  as  well  as  by  a  national  alliance.^    When  Grainas 

*  Ths  oooadl  of  Bntxvpius,  In  Glaaditn,  may  be  sompared  to  that 
•f  I>oaildan  in  tho  fourth  Satire  of  JuvcnaL  The  pzincipal  momben  of 
the  former  wexe  jurenes  proterri  laidvique  senes ;  one  of  them  had 
been  a  cook,  a  teoond  a  woolcomber.  The  language  of  their  original 
profenion  ezpoees  their  assumed  dignity;  and  their  trifling  convcr- 
ertien  about  tragedies,  dancers,  fte.,  is  made  still  more  lidioulous  by 
tte  importanee  of  the  debate. 

**  Claudian  (L  ii.  376 — i61)  has  branded  him  with  infamy ;  aad 
fiosiilmsi  in  more  temperate  language,  ooafirms  his  reproaehea.    h,  v. 

p*aif. 

**  lbs  mmpitwty  el  Gainas  and  Trftngild*  which  is  stteslsd  by  tlie 
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passiid  the  Hellespont,  to  unite  under  his  standard  the  rbmiiiiw 
of  tlie  Asiatic  troops,  he  skilfully  adapted  his  motions  to  liie 
wishes  of  the  Ostrosoths;  abandoning,  by  his  retreat,  the 
country  which  they  desired  to  invade ;  or  facilitating,  by  his 
approach,  the  desertion  of  the  Barbarian  auxiliaries.  To  the 
Imperial  court  he  repeatedly  magnified  the  valor,  the  geniusi, 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Tribigild ;  confessed  h^  ows 
inability  to  prosecute  the  war ;  and  extorted  the  permissioo 
of  negotiating  wilh  his  inTincible  adversary.  The  conditions 
of  peace  were  dictated  by  the  haughty  rebel ;  and  the  per^ 
emptory  demand  of  the  head  of  £utropius  revealed  the 
author  and  the  design  of  this  hostile  conspiracy. 

The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged  his  discontent  by  the 
partial  and  passionate  censure  of  the  Christian  emperors,  vio- 
lates the  dignity,  rather  than  the  truth,  of  history,  by  compar* 
ing  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  one  of  those  harmless  and  simple 
animals,  who  scarcely  feel  that  they  are  the  property  of  theii 
shepherd.  Two  passions,  however,  fear  and  conjugal  affec- 
tion, awakened  the  languid  soul  of  Arcadius :  he  was  terri* 
tied  by  the  threats  of  a  victorious  Barbarian ;  and  he  yield(;d 
to  the  tender  eloquence  of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who,  with  a  flood 
of  artificial  tears,  presenting  her  infant  children  to  their  father, 
implored  his  justice  for  some  real  or  imaginary  insult,  which 
she  imputed  to  the  audacious  eunuch.^  The  emperor^s  hand 
was  directed  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Eutropius;  the 
magic  spell,  which  during  four  years  had  bound  the  prince 
and  the  people,  was  instandy  dissolved ;  and  the  acclamations, 
that  so  lately  hailed  the  merit  and  fortune  of  the  favorite,  were 
converted  into  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
reproached  his  crimes,  and  pressed  his  immediate  execution. 
In  this  hour  of  distress  and  despair,  his  only  refuge  was  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  whose  privileges  he  luid  wisely  or 
profanely  attempted  to  circumscribe  ;  and  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  saints,  John  Chrysostom,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  pro- 
tecting a  prostrate  minister,  whose  choice  had  raised  him  to 
tlie  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  archbishop 
ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  might  be  dis^ 

Greek  historian,  had  not  reached  the  ears  of  Claudian,  who  attributet 
the  revolt  of  the  Ostrogoth  to  his  own  martial  spirit,  and  the  advice 
of  his  wife. 

**  This  anecdote,  which  Philostorgios  alone  has  preserved  (L  zi 
&  6,  and  Oothofred.  DissertaL  p.  461-  -466)  is  curious  and  iinpor« 
Unit;  since  it  connects  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  with  the  seenet  'm- 
trignes  of  the  palace. 
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tinetlj  Men  and  heard  by  a&  innumerable  crowd  of  either  aei 
and  of  eveiy  age,  pronounced  a  seasonable  and  pathetic  dia> 
eoorae  on  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  instability  of 
human  greatness.  The  agonies  of  the  pale  and  affrighted 
wretch,  who  lay  grovelling  under  the  table  of  the  altar,  ex* 
hibited  a  solemn  and  instructive  spectacle ;  and  the  orator, 
who  was  afterwards  accused  of  insulting  the  misfortunes  of 
Eutropius,  labored  to  excite  the  contempt,  that  he  might  as- 
suage the  fury,  of  the  people.^  The  powers  of  humanity,  ol 
superstition,  and  of  eloquence,  prevailed.  The  empress  £u- 
doxia  was  restrained  by  her  own  prejudices,  or  by  those  of 
her  8ul^ects,  from  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the  church ;  and 
Kutropius  was  tempted  to  capitulate,  by  the  milder  arts  of 
pefBuaaicm,  and  by  an  oath,  that  his  life  should  be  spared.^ 
Careless  of  the  dipnxty  of  their  sovereign,  the  new  ministera  of 
the  palace  immediately  published  an  edict  to  declare,  that  his 
late  favorite  had  disgraced  the  names  of  consul  and  patrician, 
to  abolish  his  statues,  to  confiscate  his  wealth,  and  lo  inflict  a 
perpetual  exile  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus.^!  A  despicable  and 
decrepit  eunuch  could  no  longer  alarm  the  fears  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  nor  was  he  capable  of  enjoying  what  yet  remained,  the 
comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude,  and  of  a  happy  climate.  But 
their  implacable  reven^  still  envied  him  the  last  moments  of 
a  miserable  life,  and  Eutropius  had  no  sooner  touched  the 

*  See  the  HomHy  of  Chnrsostom,  torn.  liL  p.  381 — 386,  of  wliich 
the  exordiiim  is  perticularly  oeautifaL  Socrates,  L  yL  c.  5.  Sosomen, 
L  TiiL  c  7.  Mont&acim  (in  his  life  of  Ghrysostom,  tom.  xiiL  p.  136) 
too  hastily  supposes  that  TriUgild  was  oetmM^  in  Constantino^ ; 
and  that  he  commanded  the  solcuers  who  were  ordered  to  seize  £u- 
tiopins.  Even  Claadian,  a  Pagan  poet,  (pra^t.  ad  L  iL  in  Eutrop. 
27,)  has  mentioned  the  flight  of  the  eunuch  to  the  sanctuary. 

Sapplleitarqn«  piM  humtiii  prMtratoi  mi  ant, 
liiUgat  irmtM  voe«  timiMota  nunit. 

*  Chrysostom,  in  another  homily,  (tom.  iii.  p.  386,)  affects  to  de- 
daze  that  Eutropius  would  not  have  been  taken,  had  he  not  deserted 
the  church.  Zosimus,  (L  y.  p.  313,)  on  the  contrary,  pretends,  that 
his  enemies  forced  him  (i|a^7ru<ram«  a&tov)  firom  the  sanctuary.  Yet 
the  promise  is  an  evidence  of  some  treaty ;  and  the  strong  assurance 
id  Caaudian,  (PnefiU.  ad  1.  iL  46,) 

8«d  UoMB  ttZMnplo  noo  fiin«r*  tvo, 
mqr  be  coosideted  as  an  evidence  of  some  promise. 

^  Cod.  Theod.  L  ix.  tit.  xi.  leg.  14.  The  date  of  that  law  (Jan.  17, 
A.  B.  399)  is  erroneous  and  coirupt;  since  the  fall  of  Eutropius 
nmld  not  happen  till  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  See  liJkinouit, 
Hist  dea  Empereurs,  torn.  t.  p.  780. 
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thons  of  Cyprus,  than  he  wm  iiMily  raeafM.  The  *f«hi 
hope  of  etudififf,  liy  a  ehenge  of  place,  the  ohlig^tkMi  of  aa 
eath,  engaged  Uie  empreea  to  tramfer  the  scene  of  his  trial 
and  execution  from  Constantiiiople  to  the  adjacent  tatmrb  of 
Clialoedon.  The  oomul  Aarolian  pronounced  the  aesteoee , 
and  the  motivea  of  that  aentenoe  expose  the  jurisprudence  of 
a  despotic  government.  The  crimes  which  Butropins  had 
committed  agaiaet  the  people  mi^t  have  justified  his  death; 
hut  he  was  found  guilty  of  harnessing  to  his  chariot  the  marei 
animals,  who,  from  their  breed  or  colore  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  emperor  alone.^ 

While  this  domestic  rerolutbn  was  tmnsacted,  Gainas'* 
openly  revolted  from  his  allegiance  ;  united  his  forces,  at  Thy- 
atira  in  Lydia,  with  those  of  Tribigild ;  and  still  aaaintained  his 
superior  ascendant  over  the  rebellious  leader  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
The  confederate  armies  advanced,  wi^out  resistance,  to  the 
straits  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus ;  and  Arcadius  was 
instructed  to  prevent  th^  loss  of  his  Asiatic  dominions,  by  re- 
signing his  authority  and  his  person  to  the  futh  of  the  Baxta- 
rians.  The  church  of  the  holy  martyr  Euphemia,  situate  on  a 
lofty  eminence  near  Chalcedon,^  was  chosen  for  the  place  of 
the  interview.  Gainas  bowed  with  reverence  at  fJke  feet  of 
the  emperor,  whibt  he  required  the  sacrifice  of  Aurelian  and 
Satuminus,  two  ministeri  of  consular  rank ;  and  their  naked 
necks  were  exposed,  by  the  haughty  rebel,  to  the  ed^e  of  the 
sword,  till  he  condescended  to  grant  them  a  precarious  and 
disgraceful  respite.  The  Goths,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  were  immediately  transported  from  Asia  into 
Europe ;  and  their  victorious  chief,  who  accepted  the  title  of 
master-general  of  the  Roman  armies,  soon  filled  Constanti- 
nople with  his  troops,  and  distributed  among  his  dependants 
the  honors  and  rewards  of  the  empire.  In  his  early  youth, 
Gainas  had  passed  the  Danube  as  a  suppliant  and  a  fugitive : 


"  Zodmui,  L  V.  p.  Sid.    Pliilostorg|«8,  L  ki.  e.  S. 

"  ZoBimiu,  (L  T.  p.  313-^82S,)  Soorates,  (1.  vL  c  4,)  Sosomsii. 
(L  Till.  e.  4,)  and  Theodbret,  (1.  ▼.  c  32»  38,)  represent,  though  with 
■ome  TariouB  drcnmstanoefl,  we  conspiracy,  defeat,  and  death  o( 
Gkunaa. 

*^  '  Oolaf  Bif(ptifi(»f  ftti^i^twt  is  tlie  espression  of  Zoshnns  himsffH 
n.  V.  p.  814,)  who  inadvertendr  naea  the  fiBtshionabie  langiiage  of 
the  dunfttians.  Hvagrius  ftescribea  (L  iL  e.  8}  the  aitaalioii,  mM^ 
teetuie,  telioB,  and  niraeies,  of  that  oeMraMd  lAtttCh,  fa  wloea  tas 
feneral  council  of  Chalcedon  was  alteflnrtrds  held. 
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W  elevalion  had  been  tho  work  of  valor  and  fortune ;  and  his 
indiacreet  or  perfidious  conduct  was  the  cause  of  hi$  rapid 
downfall.  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  tlt# 
aickbishop,  he  importunately  claimed  for  his  Arian  sectaries 
die  ponessioB  of  a  peculiar  church ;  and  the  prid^  of  the 
Catholics  was  offended  by  the  public  toleration  of  bej^^^y.^" 
Erery  quarter  of  Constantinople  was  filled  with  tUKpult  %wi 
disorder ;  and  the  Barbarians  gazed  with  such  ardor  o|i  ii^f 
rich  shops  of  the  jewellers,  and  the  tables  of  t)ie  baiik^j^. 
which  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  that  it  wad  judges 
prudent  to  remove  those  dangerous  temptations  from  theii 
tight.  They  resented  the  injurious  precaution;  and  some 
alarming  attempts  were  made,  during  the  night,  to  attack  and 
destroy  with  fire  the  Imperial  palace.^  In  this  state  of  mu- 
tual and  suspicious  hostility,  the  guards  and  the  people  of 
Constantinople  shut  the  gates,  and  rose  in  arms  to  prevent  or 
to  punish  the  conspiracy  of  the  Groths.  During  the  absence  of 
Gainas^his  troops  were  surprised  and  oppressed;  seven  thou- 
sand Barbarians  perished  in  this  bloody  massacre.  In  the 
fury  of  the  pursuit,  the  Catholics  uncovered  the  roof,  and  con- 
tinued to  throw  down  flaming  logs  of  wood,  till  they  over* 
whelmed  their  adversaries,  who  had  retreated  to  the  church 
or  conventicle  of  the  Arians.  Gaina?  was  either  innocent  of 
the  design,  or  too  confident  of  his  success ;  he  was  astonished 
by  the  intelligence,  that  the  flower  of  his  army  had  been  inglo- 
riousiy  destroyed;  that  he  himself  was  declsred  a  public 
enemy ;  and  that  his  countryman,  Fravitta  x  arave  and  loyal 
confederate,  had  assumed  the  managerr  i.it  of  the  war  by  sea 
ei2d  land.  The  enterprises  of  the  rebel,  against  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  were  encountered  by  a  firm  and  well-ordered  de- 
fence ;  his  hungry  soldiers  were  soon  reduced  to  the  grass 
tfiat  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  fortifications ;  and  Gamas, 
who  vainly  regretted  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Asia,  embraced 
a  desperate  resolution  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Helles* 

*  The  plovs  remonstrances  of  Chrysoetom,  which  do  not  appear  in 
Ids  owa  wRtiDga,  are  strongly  urged  by  Theodoret ;  but  his  inainua- 
tkm«  thM  thty  were  successful,  is  disproved  by  foots.  Xillemont 
(Hist,  des  ^Bmpereuis,  torn.  v.  p.  383)  has  discoyered  that  the  em- 
peror, to  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  Gainas,  was  obliged  to 
me]t  the  plate  of  the  church  of  the  apostles. 

^  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  sometimes  {^do,  and  some- 
times fisUowy  the  puhlic  opinion,  most  confidently  assort,  that  Uve 
fMlflcs  of  Constantinople  was  gusjrded  by  legions  of  *Tmftlf 
VOL.  III.  29 
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pont.  He  was  destitute  of  vessels;  but  the  woods  of  ibtf 
Uhersonesus  afforded  materials  for  rafts,  and  his  intrepid  Ba^ 
Barians  did  not  refuse  to  trust  themselves  to  the  waves.  But 
Fravitta  attentively  watched  the  progress  of  their  undertaking. 
As  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
Roman  gaHeys,^^  impelled  by  the  full  force  of  oars,  of  the 
current,  and  of  a  favorable  wind,  rushed  forwards  in  compact 
order,  and  with  irresistible  weight ;  and  the  Hellespont  was 
covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic  shipwreck.  After 
the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  many  thousands 
of  his  bravest  soldiers,  Gainas,  who  could  no  longer  aspire  to 
govern  or  to  subdue  the  Romans,  determined  to  resume  the 
independence  of  a  savage  life.  A  light  and  active  body  of 
Barbarian  horse,  disengaged  from  their  infantry  and  baggage* 
might  perform  in  eight  or  ten  days  a  march  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Danube ;  ^  the  garrisons  of 
that  important  frontier  had  been  gradually  annihilated ;  the 
river,  in  the  month  of  December,  would  be  deeply  frozen ; 
and  the  unbounded  prospect  of  Scythia  was  opened  to  the 
ambition  of  Gainas.  This  design  was  secretly  communicated 
to  the  national  troops,  who  devoted  themselves  to  tlie  fortunes 
of  their  leader ;  and  before  the  signal  of  departure  was  given, 
a  great  number  of  provincial  auxiliaries,  whom  he  suspected 
of  an  attachment  to  their  native  country,  were  perfidiously 
massacred.  The  Goths  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  through 
the  plains  of  Thrace  ;  and  they  were  soon  delivered  from  the 
fear  of  a  pursuit,  by  the  vanity  of  Fravitta,*  who,  instead  of 

r 

**  ZosimiiB  (1.  V.  p.  319)  mentions  these  galleys  by  the  name  of 
lAbumiani^  and  observes,  that  they  were  as  swift  (without  explaining 
the  difference  between  them)  as  the  vessels  with  fifty  oars;  but  that 
they  were  far  infierior  in  speed  to  the  trirem«i,  which  had  been  long 
disused.  Yet  he  reasonably  concludes,  from  the  testimony  of  Polyb- 
ius,  that  galleys  of  a  still  larger  size  had  been  constructed  in  the 
Punic  wars.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  over  the 
Mediterranean,  the  useless  art  of  building  large  ships  of  war  had 
probably  been  neglected,  and  at  length  forgotten. 

^  Chiahull  (Travels,  p.  61-r-63,  72—76)  proceeded  from  aallipoli, 
thtough  Hadrumople,  to  the  Danube,  in  about  fifteen  days.  He  wsl 
in  the  train  of  an  Englisn  ambassador,  whose  baegage  consisted  of 
sevtoty-one  wagons.  That  learned  traveller  has  the  merit  of  traeiBg 
a  curious  and  unfrequented  route. 


*  Fravitta,  accordiDg  to  Zosimus,  though  a  Pagan,  receiTed  the  h'jnora 
of  the  oonsulata.  Zosim.  ▼.  c.  20.  On  FravitU,  lee  a  Tery  imp erfecc  ttfs 
iu«nt  of  Eunapius.    Mai,  ii.  290,  in  Niebuhr.  92.  — M. 
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extinga'Bhing  the  war,  hastened  to  enjoj  the  popular  applaose, 
and  to  assume  the  peaceful  honors  of  the  consulship.  But  a 
formidable  allj  appeared  in  arms  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of 
the  empune,  and  to  guard  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Scythia.* 
The  superior  forces  of  XJldin«  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  the 
progress  of  Gainas;  a  hostile  and  ruined  country  prohibited 
his  retreat;  he  disdained  to  capitulate;  and  after  repeatedly 
attempting  io  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  eneroyi 
he  was  slain,  with  his  desperate  followers,  in  the  field  of  battle* 
Eleven  days  after  the  naval  victory  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
head  of  Giainas,  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  conqueror,  was  re- 
ceived at  Constantinople  with  the  most  liberal  expressions  of 
gratitude ;  and  the  public  deliverance  was  celebrated  by  fes- 
tivals and  illuminations.  The  triumphs  of  Arcadius  became 
the  subject  of  epic  poems ;  ^  and  the  monarch,  no  longer  op- 
pressed by  any  hostile  terrors,  resigned  himself  to  the  mild  and 
ab:$olute  dominion  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  artful  £udoxia, 
who  has  sullied  her  fame  by  the  persecution  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom. 

After  the  death  of  the  indolent  Nectarius,  the  successor  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  church  of  Constantinople  was  dis* 
tracted  by  the  ambition  of  rival  candidates,  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  solicit,  with  gold  or  flattery,  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  favorite.  On  this  occasion,  Eutropius  seems 
In  have  deviated  from  his  ordinary  maxims ;  and  his  uncor- 
rupted  judgment  was  determined  only  by  the  superior  merit 
of  a  stranger.  In  a  late  journey  into  the  East,  he  had  admired 
the  sermons  of  John,  a  native  and  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
whose  name  has  been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Chrys- 
ostom,  or  the  Golden  Mouth.^^   A  private  order  was  despatched 


*  The  narrative  of  ZosimiiB,  who  actually  leads  Qainas  beyond  the 
Danube,  must  be  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  and  Sozo- 
fien,  that  he  -was  killed  in  ThroM ;  and  by  the  precise  and  authentio 
dates  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,  Chronicle,  p.  d07>  The  naval 
vititory  of  the  Hellespont  la  fixed  to  the  month  Apellieus,  the  tenth 
of  the  calends  of  January,  (December  23  ;)  the  head  of  Gainas  was 
brought  to  CoDStantanopIe  the  third  of  the  nones  of  January,  (Janu« 
«ry  3,)  in  the  month  Audynsus. 

«o  Busebius  Scholasticus  acquired  much  £une  by  his  poem  on  the 
Gothic  war,  in  which  he  had  served.  Near  forty  years  afterwards, 
▲mmouius  recited  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  pres- 
•nee  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.    See  Socrates,  L  vL  c  6. 

*^  The  sixth  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fifth 
if  Ibsodoiet,  afford  curious  and  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of 
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to  the  govemor  of  Sjria ;  and  u  the  people  might  be  iinwSl* 
ing  to  resign  their  favorite  preacher,  he  was  transported,  with 
speed  and  secrecj  in  a  post-chariot,  from  Antioch  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  unanimous  and  nnsoiidted  consent  of  the  cooit, 
tlie  clergy,  and  the  people,  ratified  the  choice  of  the  mmister; 
and,  both  as  a  saint  and  as  an  orator,  the  new  archbishop  8iir« 
passed  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  public.  Bom  of  a 
noble  and  opulent  family,  in  the  capital  of  Syria,  Chrysoston 
had  been  educated,  by  the  care  of  a  tender  mother,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters.  He  studied  the  art  of 
rhetoric  in  the  school  of  Libanius ;  and  that  celebrated  sophist, 
who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of  his  disciple,  ingenuously 
confessed  that  John  would  have  deserved  to  succeed  him,  had 
he  not  been  stolen  away  by  the  Christians.  His  piety  soon 
disposed  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  to  renounce 
the  lucrative  and  honorable  profession  of  the  law;  and  to 
bury  himself  in  the  adjacent  desert,  where  he  subdued  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  by  an  austere  penance  of  six  years.  His 
infirmities  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  society  of  mankind, 
and  the  authority  of  Meletius  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service 
of  the  church  :  but  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  afterwards 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  Chrysostom  still  persevered  in 
the  practice  of  the  monastic  virtues.  The  ample  revenues, 
which  his  predecessors  had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxury,  he 
diligently  applied  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals ;  and  the 
multitudes,  who  were  supported  by  his  charity,  preferred  the 
eloquent  and  edifying  discourses  of  their  archbishop  to  the 
amusements  of  the  theatre  or  the  circtis.     The  monuments 

John  ChryBostom.  Bondes  those  general  historians,  I  h\we  taken  for 
my  guides  the  four  principal  biographers  of  the  saint.  1.  The  author 
of  a  partial  and  passionate  Vindication  of  the  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  under  the  name 
of  his  zealous  partisan,  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  (Tillemoat, 
M^^n.  £ccl68.  torn.  zi.  p.  600 — 633.)  It  is  inserted  among  the  works 
of  Chrysostom,  torn.  xiiL  p.  1—90,  edit.  Montfaucon.  2.  The  mod- 
erate Erasmus,  (tom.  liL  cpist.  mcl.  p.  1331^1347,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.) 
His  vivacity  and  good  sense  were  his  own ;  his  errors,  in  the  unculti- 
vated state  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were  almost  inanntahle.  3.  Tha 
*«tamed  Tillemont,  (Mem.  Eccl^siasiiques,  tom.  xL  p,  1—406,  64j<— 
526,  &c.  &c.,)  who  compiles  the  lives  of  the  saints  with  incredihle  n*- 
tience  and  religious  accuracy.  He  has  minutely  searched  the  volu* 
ninous  works  of  Chrysostom  himselfl  4.  Father  Montfaucon^  wh» 
h  Hs  perused  those  works  with  the  curious  diligence  of  an  editor,  dis- 
30v«red  several  new  homilies,  and  again  reviewed  and  compoaed  the 
rifp  of  CliryscMtom.  (Opera  Ohrvaostom.  tom.  xiiL  p.  91— >L77*) 
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©f  that  elofiuence,  which  was  admired  near  twcafy  yea  «  «f 
Antioch  and  Constantinople,  have  been  carefully  prcseived , 
and  the  possession  of  near  one  thousand  sermons,  or  homilies, 
has  authorized  the  critics  ^^  of  succeeding  times  to  appreciate 
the  genuine  merit  of  Chrysostom.  They  unanimously  attribute 
to  the  Christian  orator  the  free  command  of  an  elegant  and 
copious  language ;  the  judgment  to  conceal  the  advantage! 
which  he  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  philos- 
ophy; an  inexhaustible  fund  of  metaphors  and  similitudes, 
of  ideas  and  images,  to  vary  and  illustrate  the  most  familiar 
topics ;  the  happy  art  of  engaging  the  passions  in  the  service 
of  virtue ;  and  of  exposing  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  turpitude, 
of  vice,  almost  with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. 

The  pastoral  labors  of  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople 
provoked,  and  gradually  united  against  him,  two  sorts  of 
enemies ;  the  aspiring  clergy,  who  envied  his  success,  and  the 
obstinate  sinners,  who  were  offended  by  his  reproofs.  When 
Chrysostom  thundered,  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Sophia,  against 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Christians,  his  shaAs  were  spent  among 
the  crowd,  without  wounding,  or  even  marking,  the  character 
of  any  individual.  When  he  declaimed  against  the  peculiar 
viees  of  the  rich,  poverty  might  obtain  a  t^nsient  consolation 
from  his  invectives ;  but  the  guilty  were  still  sheltered  by 
their  numbers ;  and  the  reproach  itself  was  dignified  by  some 
ideas  of  superiority  and  enjoyment.  But  b»  the  pyramid  rose 
towards  the  summit,  it  insensibly  diminished  to  a  point ;  and 
the  magistrates,  the  ministers,  the  favorite  euoi^chs,  the  ladies 
of  the  court,^3  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself,  had  a  much 

^  As  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  theyolnminous  sennons  of  Chrysos- 
Com«  I  have  given  my  confidence  to  the  two  most  judicious  and  mod- 
erate of  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  EraBmus  ^tom.  iii.  p.  1344)  and 
Dnpin,  (filblioth^que  £ccl6siastique,  torn.  iii.  p.  38 :)  yet  the  good 
tatte  d  the  former  is  sometimes  vitiated  by  an  excessive  love  of  an- 
tiquity ,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  latter  is  always  restrained  by  pru- 
dential considerations. 

^  The  females  of  Constantinople  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
enmity  or  their  attachment  tn  Chrysostom.  Three  noble  and  opulent 
widows,  Marsa,  Castricia,  and  Eugraphia,  were  the  leaders  of  the  per- 
secution, (Pallad.  Dialog,  torn.  xlii.  p.  14.)  It  was  impossible  that 
they  should  forgive  a  preacher  who  reproached  their  affectation  to 
conceal,  by  the  ornaments  of  dress,  their  ugc  and  ugliness,  (Pallad. 
p.  27.)  Olympias,  by  equal  zeal,  displayed  in  a  t  nx9  pious  causei 
aas  obtained  the  title  of  saint  See  Tillemont,  M6ir  J^-  Aka,  torn,  zi 
p.  416—440. 
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larger  share  of  guilt  to  divide  among  a  smaller  proportioo  of 
criminals.  The  personal  applications  of  the  audienoe  were 
anticipated,  or  confirmed,  bj  the  testimony  of  their  own  oodi- 
science;  and  the  intrepid  preacher  assumed  the  dangerous 
right  of  exposing  both  the  offence  and  the  ofiender  to  the 
public  abhorrence.  The  secret  resentment  of  the  ooort 
encouraged  the  discontent  of  the  ciergj  and  monks  of  Con* 
stantinople,  who  were  too  hastily  reformed  by  the  fervent  seal 
of  their  archbishop.  He  had  condemned,  from  the  pulpit,  the 
domestic  females  of  the  clergy  of  Ck>ustantinople,  who,  under 
the  name  of  servants,  or  sisters,  afforded  a  perpetual  occasion 
either  of  sin  or  of  scandal.  The  silent  and  solitary  ascetics, 
who  had  secluded  themselves  from  the  world,  were  entitled 
to  the  warmest  approbation  of  Chrysostom ;  but  he  despised 
and  stigmatized,  as  the  disgrace  of  their  holy  professioni 
the  crowd  of  degenerate  monks,  who,  from  some  unworthy 
motives  of  pleasure  or  profit,  so  frequently  infested  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  To  the  voice  of  persuasion,  the  archbishop 
was  obliged  to  add  the  terrors  of  authority ;  and  his  ardor,  in 
the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  was  not  always 
exempt  from  passion ;  nor  was  it  always  guided  by  prudence. 
Chrysoetom  was  naturally  of  a  choleric  disposition.^^  Although 
he  struggled,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  love 
his  private  enemies,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  privilege  of 
hating  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  church ;  and  tas  senth 
ments  were  sometimes  delivered  with  loo  much  energy  of 
countenance  and  expression.  He  still  maintained,  from  eocob 
considerations  of  health  or  abstinence,  his  former  habits  of 
taking  his  repasts  alone ;  and  this  inhospitable  custom,^  which 
his  enemies  imputed  to  pride,  contributed,  at  least,  to  nourish 
the  infirmity  of  a  morose  and  unsocial  humor.     Separated 

**  Sozomen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real 
character  of  Chrysostom  with  a  temperate  and  impartial  freedom, 
very  offensiYe  to  his  blind  admirers.  Those  historians  lived  in  the 
next  generation,  when  party  violence  was  abated,  and  had  convecaed 
'Vkith  many  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  virtues  and  im^i^v- 
fections  of  tne  saint. 

^  Palladius  (tom.  xiii.  p.  40,  &c.)  very  seriously  defends  the  arch- 
bishop. 1.  He  never  tasted  wine.  2.  The  weakness  of  his  stomach 
required  a  peculiar  diet.  3.  Business,  or  study,  or  devotion,  often 
kept  him  fasting  till  sunset.  4.  He  detested  the*  noise  and  levity  of 
great  dixmers.  6.  He  saved  the  expense  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
S.  He  was  apprehensive,  in  a  capital  like  Constantinople,  o**  the  «&v> 
md  reproach  of  partial  invitations. 
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liom  tliut  familiar  intercourse,  which  facilitates  the  knowledge 
uid  the  despatch  of  business,  he  reposed  an  unsuspecung 
confidence  in  his  deacon  Serapion ;  and  seldom  applied  n*« 
speculative  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  the  parncutar 
characters,  either  of  his  dependants,  or  of  his  equals.  Coif 
8ciott9  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  perhaps  of  tne 
fiuperfority  of  his  genius,  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  city,  that  he  might 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  pastoral  labors ;  and  the  conduct 
which  the  profane  imputed  to  an  ambitious  motive,  appeared 
to  Chrysostom  himself  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  and  indispen- 
sable duty.  In  his  visitation  through  the  Asiatic  provinces,  he 
depoeed  thirteen  bishops  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia ;  and  indis- 
creetly declared  that  a  deep  corruption  of  simony  and  licen* 
tiousness  had  infected  the  whole  episcopal  order.^  If  those 
bishops  were  innocent,  such  a  rash  and  unjust  condemnation 
must  excite  a  well-grounded  discontent  If  they  were  guilty, 
the  numerous  associates  of  their  guilt  would  soon  discover 
that  their  own  safety  depended  on  the  ruin  of  the  archbishop  ; 
whom  they  studied  to  represent  as  the  tyrant  of  the  Eastern 
church. 

This  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  was  managed  by  Theophilus,^'' 
archbishop  of  Alexandria,  an  active  and  ambitious  prelate, 
who  displayed  the  fruits  of  rapine  in  monuments  of  ostenta- 
tion. His  national  dislike  to  the  rising  greatness  of  a  city, 
which  degraded  him  from  the  second  to  the  third  rank  in  the 
Christian  world,  was  exasperated  by  some  personal  disputes 
with  Chrysostom  hiniself.^®  By  the  private  invitation  of  the 
impress,  Theophilus  landed  at  Constantinople  with  a  stout 
body  of  Egyptian  mariners,  to  encounter  the  populace ;  and 
1  train  of  dependent  bishops,  to  secure,  by  their  voices,  the 
xnajority  of  a  synod.     The   synod  ^*  was  convened   in  the 

^  Chrysostom  declares  his  free  opinion  (torn.  ix.  horn.  iiL  in  Act. 
ApostoL  p.  29)  that  the  number  of  bishops,  who  might  be  saved*  bore 
a  very  small  proportion  to  those  who  would  be  damned. 

*'  See  TiUemont,  M6m.  Eccl^.  torn.  xi.  p.  441—600. 

^  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  controversy  which  arose  among 
.  «he  monks  of  Egypt,  concerning  Origenism  and  Anthropomorpliism ; 
the  dt&simulation  and  violence  of  Theophilus  ;  his  artful  management 
sf  the  simplicity  of  Epiphanius ;  the  persecution  and  flight  of  the 
httg,  or  toll,  brothers ;  the  ambiguous  support  which  they  received  at 
C(mstmitino]^le  from  Chrysostom,  &c.  &o. 

^  Photius  (p.  53 — 60)  has  preserved  the  originel  a/;ts  of  the  synod 
M  the  Cak  ;  which  destroys  the  fabtc  tutscrtion,  that  Chiysc«'.om  was 
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puburb  of  Chalcedon,  surnamed  the  Oak^  where  Rufinu*  1*4 
emcted  a  stately  church  and  monastery ;  and  their  proceeA- 
.BgB  were  continued  during  fourteen  days  or  sessioni.  A 
Dtshop  and  a  deacon  accused  the  archbishop  of  Comiteiiritt^ 
pie  ;  but  the  frivolous  or  improbable  nature  of  the  forty-cen^ 
articles  which  they  presented  against  him,  may  justhr  bm  eob 
^loered  as  a  fair  and  unexceptionable  panegyric.  Foar  aae* 
cedsive  summons  were  signified  to  Chrysostom ;  but  he  sdfl 
reiused  to  trust  either  his  person  or  his  reputation  in  the  haadi 
of  his  implacable  enemies,  who,  prudently  declining  the  exan- 
mation  of  any  particular  charges,  condemned  his  contmnft- 
eious  disobedience,  and  hastily  pronounced  a  sentence  of  dep- 
osition. The  synod  of  the  Oak  immediately  addressed  the 
emperor  to  ratify  and  execute  their  judgment,  and  chantabiy 
msinuated,  that  the  penalties  of  treason  might  be  inflicted  oo 
tne  audacious  preacher,  who  had  reviled,  under  the  name  of 
iezebel,  the  erapi*ess  Eudoxia  herself.  The  archbishop  was 
rudely  arrested,  and  conducted  through  the  city,  by  one  of  the 
Imperial  messengers,  who  landed  him,  aAer  a  short  nariga* 
«ion,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine ;  from  whence,  befoft 
tie  expiration  of  two  days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 

The  first  astonishment  of  his  faithful  people  had  been  oriib 
uid  passive  :  they  suddenly  rose  with  unanimous  and  in»- 
tfistible  fury.  Theophilus  escaped,  but  the  promiaciieiii 
crowd  of  monks  and  Egyptian  mariners  was  slaughtered 
without  pity  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.^  A  seasonable 
earthquake  justified  the  interposition  of  Heaven ;  the  toneat 
of  sedition  rolled  forwards  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  ;  and  Urn 
empress,  agitated  by  fear  or  remorse,  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Arcadius,  and  confessed  that  the  public  safety  could  be 
purchased  only  by  the  restoration  of  Chrysostom.  The  Boa- 
condemned  by  no  more  than  thirty-six  bishops,  of  whom  twenty-iuai 
were  Egyptians.  Forty-five  bishops  subscribed  his  sentmce.  See 
rUAcmont,  M6m.  £ccl68.  tom.  zi  p.  695.* 

*^  Palladiiis  owns  (p.  30)  that  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had 
found  Theophilus,  they  would  certainly  have  tlirown  him  into  the  sea. 
8ooratcs  mentions  (1.  vi.  o.  17)  a  battle  between  the  mob  and  the 
sailors  of  Alexandria,  in  which  many  wounds  were  given*  and  aoni 
lives  M-ere  lost.  The  massacre  of  the  monks  is  observed  only  by  the 
t^a^pm  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  324,)  who  acknowledges  that  Chrysostom  harf 
a  singular  talent  to  lead  the  illiterate  multitude,  {»  yi^  «  ui^^mksc 
\i9y0p  5jf4o»  vnayavioBui  dtiros. 


•  TUksbont  argues  stiongly  for  the  number  of  thirty-six. '^•M 
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li||rinni  wnb  cohered  with  binumerable  vessels  ;  the  shoreiv  of 
IjBiirope  and  Asia  were  profusely,  illuminated  ;  and  the  aocla- 
jguUkyDS  of  a  victorious  people  accompanied,  from  the  port  to 
4lMLmbe<lFalf  the  triumph  of  the  archbishop ;  who,  too  easily 
jMBirntrd  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  befoi-e  his 
Mttence  had  been  le^lly  reversed  by  the  authority  of  an 
Qfidesiastical  synod.     Ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the  impending 
ihoger,  Chrysostom  indulged  his  zeal,  or  perhaps  his  resent* 
rfOeut ;  declaimed  with  peculiar  asperity  against /ema/e  vices ; 
OHid  condemned  the  profane  honors  which  were  addressed, 
.almost  hi  the  precincts  of  St.  Sophia,  to  the  statue  of  the 
impress.     His  imprudence  tempted  his  enemies  to  inflame 
dlibe  haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia,  by  reporting,  or  perhaps  invent- 
ing, the  famous  exordium  of  a  sermon,  *'*'  Herodias  is  again 
furious  ;  Herodias  again  dances  ;  she  once  more  requires  the 
head  of  John ; "  an  insolent  allusion,  which,  as  a  woman  and 
a  sovereign,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  forgive.^^     The  short 
interval  of  a  perfidious  truce  was  employed  to  concert  more 
efiectuai  measures  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  arch- 
bishop.    A  numerous  council  of  the  Eastern  prelates,  who 
were  guided  from  a  distance  by  the  advice  of  Theophilus, 
,^MO&rm&d  the  validity,  without  examining  the  justice,  of  the 
^SBBS^Bentence ;  and  a  detachment  of  Barbarian  troops  was 
JBteodttced  into  the  city,  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  the  peO- 
^.     On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  the  solemn  administration  of 
baptism  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  who  alarmed 
Ihejnodesty  of  the  naked  catechumens,  and  violated,  by  their 
pceseace,  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  worship.    Arsa- 
JMUB  occupied  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  the  archiepiscopal 
Ibrone.     The  Catholics  retreated  to  the  baths  of  Constantine, 
and  afterwards  to  the  fields ;  where  they  were  still  pursued 
and  insulted  by  the  guards,  the  bishops,  and  the  magistrates. 
Whe  fatal  day  of  the  second  and  final  exile  of  Chrysostom 
%as  marked  by  the  conflagration  of  the  cuthedral,  of  the 
ncqate-house,  and  of  the  adjacent  buildings ;  and  this  calam* 
hy  was  imputed,  without  proof,  but  not  without  probability, 
la -the  despair  of  a  persecuted  faction.^^ 

«: 

^^  ^  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  I.  viii.  c.  20.  Zosimos  (L  v. 
1^324,  327)  mentions,  in  general  terms,  his  InTectives  against  Eudoziiu 
I1£b  homily,  which  begins  with  those  famous  words,  is  rcQected  m 
ipDfroui.  Mont£sucon,  torn.  xiiL  p.  151.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecolte* 
iBOk.  zL  p.  608. 
**  Wis  Blight  naturally  expect  such  a  charge  from  Zosimus,  (L  v.  p^ 
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Cicero  might  claim  some  merit,  if  his  voluntaiy  banish> 
mem  (ireserved  the  peace  of  the  republic ;  ^  but  the  sub- 
mii^iuxi  of  Chr}^ostom  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian aijd  a  subject.  Instead  of  listening  to  his  humble 
prayer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  at  Cyzicus,  or 
Nicomedia,  the  inflexible  empress  assigned  for  his  exile  the 
remote  and  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  among  the  ridges  of 
Mount  Taurus,  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  A  secret  hope  was 
entertained,  that  the  archbishop  might  perish  in  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  march  of  seventy  days,  in  the  heat  of  sum* 
mer,  through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
continually  threatened  by  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Isauriana, 
and  the  more  implacable  fury  of  the  monks.  Yet  Chrysos- 
tom  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  confinement ;  and 
the  three  years  which  he  spent  at  Cucusus,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Arabissus,  were  the  last  and  most  glorious  of 
his  life.  His  character  was  consecrated  by  absence  and  per^ 
secution;  the  faults  of  his  administration  were  no  longer 
remembered ;  but  every  tongue  repeated  the  praises  of  hi» 
genius  and  virtue :  and  the  respectful  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  was  fixed  on  a  desert  spot  among  the  mountaiiw 
of  Taurus.  From  that  solitude  the  archbishop,  whose  active 
mind  was  invigorated  by  misfortunes,  maintained  a  strict  and 
frequent  correspondence  ^  with  the  most  distant  provinces ; 
exhorted  the  separate  congregation  of  his  faithful  adherents 
to  persevere  in  their  allegiance  ;  urged  the  destruction  of  the 
temples  of  PhcBnicia,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the' 
Isle  of  Cyprus ;  extended  his  pastoral  care  to  the  missions  of 
Persia  and  Scythia ;  negotiated,  by  his  ambassadors,  with  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  emperor  Honorius ;  and  boldly  ap- 
pealed, from  a  partial  synod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a 
free  and  general  council.  The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile 
was  still  independent ;  but  his  captive  body  was  exposed  to 
the  revenge  of  the  oppressors,  who  continued  to  abuse  the 


827 ;)  but  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by 
Socrates,  (1.  vi.  c.  18,)  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  (p.  307.) 

^  He  displays  those  specious  motives  (Post  Keditum,  c  IS,  14)  in 
the  langtiage  of  an  orator  and  a  politician. 

**  Two  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  epistles  of  Chrysoetom  ax« 
itiU  extant,  (Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  628 — 736.)  They  are  addzeBsed  to  • 
great  variety  of  persons,  and  show  a  firmness  of  mind  much  supenor 
to  that  of  Cicero  in  his  exUe.  The  fourteenth  epistle  contains  a  oiui- 
ous  narrative  of  tlie  dangers  of  his  ioumey. 
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OR  me  aad  aiitliority  of  Arcadius.^  An  ordt  r  waa  desjMitched 
hr  the  instant  removal  of  ChryaoBtozn  to  the  extreme  desert 
of  Pity  us :  and  his  guards  so  faithfully  obeyed  their  cruel 
instructions,  that,  before  he  reached  the  sea-coast  of  the  Eux- 
me,  he  expired  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
hi!*  age.  The  succeeding  generation  acknowledged  his  inno- 
cence and  merit.  The  archbishops  of  the  East,  who  might 
blush  that  their  predecessors  had  been  the  enemies  of  Chijs- 
obtom,  were  gradually  disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  to  restore  the  honors  of  that  venerable  name.^ 
At  the  pious  solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constan* 
tinople,  his  relics,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  were  trans- 
ported from  their  obscure  sepulchre  to  the  royal  city.*^  The 
ernperor  Theodosius  advanced  to  receive  them  as  far  as 
Qhalcedon ;  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  coffin,  implored,  in 
the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Aroadius  and  Eudoxia,  the 
forgiveness  of  the  injured  saint.^ 

Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  any 
^Uk\n  of  hereditary  guilt  could  be  derived  from  Arcadius  tu 
his  successor,  Eudoxia  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
who  indulged  her  passions,  and  despised  her  husband  ;  Count 


•  **  Altsr  tho  exile  of  Chrysostoin,  Theophiliu  published  an  enormout 
and  horrible  Toluine  againit  him,  in  which  he  perpetually  repeats  the 
polite  expreaaiona  of  hoatem  humanitatisi  sacriLgorum  prindpem, 
immundum  dfemonem ;  he  affirms,  that  John  Chrraoatom  had  deliv- 
ered his  soul  to  be  adulterated  by  the  devil ;  and  wishes  that  soma 
further  punishment,  adequate  (if  possible)  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
crimes,  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  St,  Jerom,  at  the  reaueat  of  hit 
friend  TheophiJus,  translated  this  pdifying  performance  trom  Qreek 
Into  Latin,  Sftt  ^acundits  Hcrmian.  Defens.  pro  iii.  CapituL  1.  vi 
p.  5,  published  by  Sirmond.     Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  595,  596,  597. 

**  His  name  was  ii^serted  by  his  successor  Atticus  in  tiie  Dyptics  ol 
Uie  church  of  Constantinople,  A-T>,  418.  Ten  years  afkerw-arda  hr 
var  revered  aa  a  saint,  Cyril,  who  inherited  the  place,  and  the  pas- 
sions, of  his  uncle  Theophilus,  yielded  with  much  reluctance.  Sec 
facund.  Qcnpian,  1.  4,  c.  1.  Tillemont,  Men^.  E;cc168.  torn*  xIt. 
p.  377—283. 

*T  Socrates,  L  yii.  c,  45.  Theodoret,  L  v.  o.  36,  This  event  recon<- 
dled  the  Joamiites,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  hia 
BtkM^essors.  During  his  lifietime,  the  Joannites  were  respected,  by  the 
Catholics,  as  the  true  and  orthodox  communion  of  Constantinople. 
Tl'-Cir  obstinacy  gradually  drove  them  to  the  brink  of  schism. 

**  According  to  some  accounts,  f  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  488« 
No  f',  20,)  the  emperor  was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation  and 
lacifsea,  before  the  body  of  the  ceremonious  saint  could  bt  looraj 
vr0Ba  Comana. 
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John  enjoyed,  at  least,  the  familiar  confidence  of  the  einpn»8; 
and  the  public  named  him  as  the  real  father  of  Theodosius 
the  younger.**  The  birth  of  a  son  was  accepted,  however, 
by  the  pious  husband,  as  an  event  the  most  fortunate  and 
honorable  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  Eastern  world : 
and  the  royal  infant,  by  an  unprecedented  favor,  was  invested 
with  the  titles  of  Csssar  and  Augustus.  In  less  than  four 
years  afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in  the  blocmi  of  youth,  was 
destroyed  by  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage ;  and  this 
untimely  death  confounded  the  prophecy  of  a  holy  bishop,^ 
who,  amidst  the  universal  joy,  had  ventured  to  foretell,  thai 
she  should  behold  the  long  and  auspicious  reign  of  her  glo* 
rious  son.  The  Catholics  applauded  the  justice  of  Heaven, 
which  avenged  the  persecution  of  St.  Chrysostom  ;  and  per- 
haps the  emperor  was  the  only  ^/erson  who  sincerely 
bewailed  the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  rapacious  Eudoxia. 
Such  a  domestic  misfortune  afflicted  him  more  deeply  than 
the  public  ctjuamities  of  the  East ;  ^^  the  licentious  excunions, 
from  Pontus  to  Palestine,  of  the  Isaurian  robbers,  whoee  im- 
punity accused  the  weakness  of  the  government ;  and  the 
earthquakes,  the  conflagrations,  the  famine,  and  the  ilightB  of 
locusts,®^  which  the  popular  discontent  was  equally  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  incapacity  of  the  monarch.  At  length,  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  (if  we  may 
abuse  that  word)  of  thirteen  years,  three  mcMiths,  and 
Jifieen  days,  Arcadius  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantino- 
ple.    It  is  impossible  to  delineate  his  character ;  since,  in  a 

"*  ZosimTU,  1.  y.  p.  315.  The  chastity  of  an  empress  should  not  be 
impeached  without  producinff  a  witness ;  but  it  is  astonishing,  thsl 
the  -witness  should  write  and  live  under  a  prince  whose  legitimscy 
he  daxed  to  attack.  We  must  suppose  that  his  history  was  a  p«rty 
Ubel^riyately  read  and  circulated  by  the  Pagans.  Tillemont  (Hist 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  782)  is  not  averse  to  brand  the  reputation 
of  Eudozia. 

^  Porphyzy  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  order  whieh 
He  had  obtained  for  the  destruction  of  eight  Pagan  tem^es  of  thai 
oity.  See  the  curious  deUils  of  his  life,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  401>  No. 
17 — 51,)  originally  written  in  Greek,  or  perhaps  in  Syriac,  by  a  monk* 
one  of  his  favorite  deacons. 

^*  Philostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  8,  and  Godefiroy,  Dissertat.  p.  457. 

•"  Jerom  (torn.  vi.  p.  73,  76)  describes,  in  lively  colors,  the  regolar 
and  destructive  march  of  the  locusts,  which  spread  a  dark  dond* 
h«tween  heaven  and  earth,  over  the  land  of  Palestine.  SeasonabliS 
winds  scattered  them,  partly  into  tbo  Dead  Sea  and  partly  i&to  fSbm 
ICoditenanean. 
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Ciiod  v^ry  copiously  furnished  with  historical  materials,  it 
s  not  been  possible  to  remark  one  action  that  properly 
aeloQgs  to  the  son  of  the  great  Theodosius. 

The  historian  Procopius  ^  has  indeed  illuminated  the  mind 
of  the  dying  emperor  with  a  ray  of  human  prudence,  or 
celestial  wisdom.  Arcadius  considered,  with  anxious  fore-  • 
sight,  the  helpless  condition  of  his  son  Theodosius,  who  was 
no  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  the  dangerous  factions  of 
a  minority,  and  the  aspiring  spirit  of  Jezdegerd,  the  Persian 
monarch.  Instead  of  tempting  the  allegiance  of  an  ambi- 
tious subject,  by  the  participation  of  supreme  power,  he 
boldly  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  king  ;  and  placed. 
by  a  solemn  testament,  the  sceptre  of  the  East  in  the  hands 
of  Jeadegerd  himself.  The  royal  guardian  accepted  and 
discharged  this  honorable  trust  with  unexampled  fidelity  ;  and 
the  infancy  of  Theodosius  was  protected  by  the  arms  and 
councils  of  Persia.  Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of  Proco 
pius ;  and  his  veracity  is  not  disputed  by  Agathias,^  while 
he  presumfis  to  dissent  from  his  judgment,  and  to  arraign  the 
wisdom  of  a  Christian  emperor,  who,  so  rashly,  though  so 
fortunately,  committed  his  son  and  his  dominions  to  the 
unknown  faith  of  a  stranger,  a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  At  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  years,  this  political  ques- 
tion might  be  debated  in  the  court  of  Justinian ;  but  a  pru* 
dent  historian  will  refuse  to  examine  the  propriety^  till  he  haa 
ascertaine  the  tnUh^  of  the  testament  of  Arcadius.  As  it 
stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  may 
justly  require,  that  it  should  be  attested  by  the  positive  and 
unanimous  evidence  of  contemporaries.  The  strange  novelty 
of  the  event,  which  excites  our  distrust,  must  have  attracted 
their  notice ;  and  their  universal  silence  annihilates  the 
vain  tradition  of  the  succeeding  age. 

The  maxims  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  if  they  oould  fairly 

••  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Pcrgic.  1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  8,  edit.  Louvre. 

^  Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  136, 137.  Although  he  oonfbBses  the  prevalence 
of  the  traditioii,  he  aMerts,  that  Procopius  was  the  first  who  had  com- 
tuitted  it  to  writing.  TiUemont  (Hist,  des  Empereuis,  torn.  Ti.  p.  697) 
■igues  very  sensibly  on  the  merits  of  this  foble.  His  criticism  was 
not  warped  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority :  both  Procopiiu  and  Aga- 
thiaa  are  half  Pagans.* 

«  See  St.  Martin's  a  lole  on  Jeida«erd,  in  the  Biogr^hSe  UiiinnsUf> 
iallichaiid.-M. 

VOL.  ill.  30 
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be  transferred  from  private  property  to  pubic  dominioi^ 
would  have  arljudged  to  the  emperor  Honorius  the  giiardian* 
ship  of  his  nephew,  till  he  had  attained,  at  least,  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  But  the  weakness  of  Honorius,  and 
the  calamities  of  his  reign,  disqualified  him  from  prosecuting 
this  natural  claim ;  and  such  was  the  absolute  separatioD 
of  the  two  monarchies,  both  in  interest  and  affection,  that 
Constantinople  would  have  obeyed,  with  less  reluctance, 
the  orders  of  the  Persian,  than  those  of  the  Italian,  court. 
Under  a  prince  whose  weakness  is  disguised  by  the  external 
signs  of  manhood  and  discretion,  the  most  worthless  favorites 
may  secretly  dispute  the  empire  of  the  palace  ;  and  dictate 
to  submissive  provinces  the  commands  of  a  master,  whom 
they  direct  and  despise.  But  the  ministers  of  a  child,  who 
is  incapable  of  arming  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
'  name,  must  acquire  and  exercise  an  independ«<nt  authonty. 
The  great  ofRcers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  had  been 
appointed  before  the  death  of  Arcadius,  formed  an  aristocracy, 
which  might  have  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  a  free  repub- 
lic ;  and  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  fortu- 
nately assumed  by  the  prsfeot  Anthemius,^^  who  obtained,  by 
his  superior  abilities,  a  lasting  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
his  equals.  The  safety  of  the  young  emperor  proved  the 
Q^erit  and  integrity  of  Anthemius ;  and  his  prudent  firmness 
sustained  the  force  and  reputation  of  an  infant  reign.  Uldin, 
with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians,  was  encamped  in  the 
heart  of  Thrace  ;  he  proudly  I'ejected  all  terms  of  aocommo- 
dation ;  and,  pointing  to  the  rising  sun,  declared  to  the  Bo- 
man  ambassadors,  that  the  course  of  that  planet  should  alon^ 
terminate  the  conquest  of  the  Huns.  But  the  desertion  of  bi^ 
confederates,  who  were  privately  convinced  of  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  obliged  Uldin  to 
repass  the  Danube  :  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  which  composed 
nis  rear-guard,  was  almost  extirpated ;  and  many  thousand 
captives  were  dispersed  to  cultivate,  with  servile  labor,  the 


*  Socrates,  1.  vU.  c.  1.  Anthemius  was  the  grandson  of  PUUp» 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Constantius,  and  the  grandfather  of  th^  emperor 
Anthemius.  After  hlB  return  fix>m  the  Persian  embassy,  he  was 
appointed  consul  and  Praetorian  prefect  of  the  B&st,  in  the  year  405 ; 
and  held  the  prsefecture  about  ten  years.  See  his  honors  and  praiaei 
In  Qodefroy,  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  360.  TillemQnt,  Hist,  dec  finip 
touL  vi.  p.  1,  to 
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fields  of  A,suu^^  In  the  midst  >f  the  public  triumph,  Coiv 
Htantinopio  was  protected  by  a  strong  enclosure  of  new  and 
more  extensive  walls  ;  the  same  vigilant  care  was  applied  to  * 
f^store  the  fortifications  of  the  Illyrian  cities  ;  and  a  plan 
was  judiciously  conceived,  which,  in  the  space  of  seven 
years,  would  have  secured  the  command  of  the  Danube,  by 
establishing  on  that  river  a  perpetual  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  armed  ve^sels.®^ 

But  the  Romans  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  au« 
thority  of  a  monarch,  that  the  first,  even  among  the  females, 
of  the  Imperial  family,  who  displayed  any  courage  or  capa- 
city, was  permitted  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne  of  Theodosius. 
His  sister  Pulcheria,^  who  was  only  two  years  older  than  hin^ 
self,  received,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  title  of  Augusta ;  and 
though  her  favor  might  be  sometimes  clouded  by  caprice  or 
intrigue,  she  continued  to  govern  the  Eastern  empire  near 
forty  years ;  during  the  long  minority  of  her  brother,  and 
after  his  death,  in  her  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Marcian, 
her  nominal  husband.  From  a  motive  either  of  prudence  or 
religion,  she  embraced  a  life  of  celibacy;  and  notwithstand- 
ing some  aspersions  on  the  chastity  of  Pulcheria,^^  this  resolu- 
tion, which  she  communicated  to  her  sisters  Arcadia  and 
Marina,  was  celebrated  by  the  Christian  world,  as  the  sublime 
effort  of  heroic  piety.  In  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  the  three  daughters  of  Arcadius  ^®  dedicated  their  vir- 
ginity to  Grod ;  and  the  obligation  of  their  solemn  vow  was 

*  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  5.  He  saw.  some  Seyrri  at  work  near  Mount 
Olympus,  in  Bithvnia,  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  that  those  captives 
were  the  last  of  the  nation. 

.  •^  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xvii.  L  xv.  tit.  i.  leg.  49. 

*  Sozomen  has  filled  three  chapters  Tt-ith  a  magnificent  panegyric 
of  Piilcherla,  (1.  ix.  c.  1,  2,  3 ;)  and  Tillemont  (M6moire8  Eccles.  ton 
XY.  p.  171 — 184)  has  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  the  honor  of  S^ 
Puldieria,  virnn  and  empress.* 

**  Suidas  ^xcerpta,  p.  68,  in  Script.  Byzant.)  pretends,  on  the. 
credit  of  the  Nestonans,  that  Pulchcria  was  exasperated  against  their 
founder,  because  he  censured  her  connection  with  the  beautiful  Pauli- 
nus,  and  her  incest  with  her  brother  Theodosius. 

"^  See  Ducange,  FamiL  Byzantin.  p.  70.  FlacdUa,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, dther  died  biafore  Arcadius,  or,  if  sh^  lived  till  the  year  431, 
i,)darcellin.  ChrocM)  some  defect  of  mind  or  body  must  have  excluded 
her  &om  the  honors  of  her  rank. 


*  The  heathen  Eunapius  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  vtnality  and 
inju-itice  of  the  court  of  Pulcheria.  Fragm.  Eunap.  ia  Mai,  ii.  W,  ill 
Hieciiihr,97.~M. 
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inicribed  on  a  tablet  of  gold  and  gems ;  whicii  tiiey  publicly 
oflered  in  the  great  church  of  Constanunople.  Their  palace 
was  converted  into  a  monastery ;  and  ail  males,  except  the 
guides  of  their  conscience,  the  saints  who  had  lorgotteo 
the  distinction  of  sexes,  were  scrupulously  excluded  from  the 
holy  threshold.  Pulcheria,  her  two  sisters,  and  a  chosen  train 
of  favorite  damsels,  formed  a  religious  community:  they 
renounced  the  vanity  of  dress ;  interrupted,  by  frequent  fasts, 
tlieir  simple  and  frugal  diet ;  allotted  a  portion  of  their  time 
li>  works  of  embroidery ;  and  devoted  several  hours  of  the  day 
and  niflht  to  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  psalmody.  The 
piety  of  a  Christian  virgin  was  adorned  by  the  zeal  and  liberal- 
ity of  an  empress.  Ecclesiastical  history  describes  the  splendid 
churches,  which  were  built  at  the  expense  of  Pulcheria,  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  East ;  her  charitable  foundations  for  the 
boneiit  of  strangers  and  the  poor ;  the  ample  donations  which 
she  assigned  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  monastic  socie- 
ties ;  and  the  active  severity  with  which  she  labored  to  sup- 
press the  opposite  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  Such 
virtues  were  supposed  to  deserve  the  peculiar  favor  of  the 
Deity :  and  the  relics  of  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
future  events,  were  communicated  in  visions  and  revelations  to 
the  Imperial  saintJ^  Yet  the  devotion  of  Pulcheria  never 
diverted  her  indefatigable  attention  from  temporal  affairs ;  and 
she  alone,  among  all  the  descendants  of  the  gi'eat  Theodosius, 
appears  to  have  inherited  any  share  of  his  manly  spirit  and 
abilities.  The  elegant  and  familiar  use  which  she  had  ac- 
quired, both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  was  readilr 
applied  to  the  various  occasions  of  speaking,  or  writing,  oo 
public  business:  her  deliberations  were  maturely  weighed; 
her  actions  were  prompt  and  decisive  ;  and,  while  she  moved^ 
without  noise  or  ostentation,  the  wheel  of  government,  she 
discreetly  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor  the  long 
tranquillity  of  his  reign.     In  the  last  years  of  his  peaceful 

'■  She  was  admonished,  by  repeated  dreams,  of  the  place  when 
the  relics  of  the  forty  martyrs  had  been  buried.  The  ground  had  aae- 
eesalTely  beloinged  to  the  house  and  garden  of  a  woman  of  Conatanti- 
nople,  to  a  monastery  of  Macedonian  monks,  and  to  a  church  of  8t 
lliynus,  erected»by  Cicsarius,  who  was  consul  A.  D.  397;  and  thi 
memory  of  the  relics  was  almost  obliterated.  Notwithstanding  thi 
charitable  wishes  of  Dr.  Jortin,  (Remarks,  tom.  iy.  p.  234,)  it  if  hot 
easy  to  acq^iit  Pulcheria  of  some  share  in  the  pious  firaud ;  whieh  rnutf 
\uKf%  been  tta^isacted  when  she  was  more  than  five-and-thirty 
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fifef  KuTope  was  mdeed  afflicted  by  the  amis  of  A'«ila;  bm 
llie  more  extensive  provinces  of  Asia  still  continued  to  enjo} 
a  profound  and  permanent  repose.  Theodosius  the  youngei 
\*B»  aever  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of  encounter 
ug  and  punishing  a  rebellious  subject :  and  since  we  cannot 
applaud  the  vigor,  some  praise  may  be  due  to  the  mildness 
and  prosperity,  of  the  administration  of  Pulcheria. 

The  Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  its  master.  A  regular  course  of  study  and  exercise  was 
pidiciously  instituted ;  of  the  military  exercises  of  riding,  and 
shooting  with  the  bow ;  of  the  liberal  studies  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy  :  the  most  Wilful  masters  of  the  £ast 
ambitiously  solicited  the  attention  of  their  royal  pupil ;  and 
several  noble  youths  were  introduced  into  the  palace,  to  ani- 
mate his  diligence  by  the  emulation  of  friendship.  Pulcheria 
alone  discharged  the  important  task  of  instructina  her  brother 
in  the  arts  of  government ;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance 
some  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  or  of  the  purity 
of  her  intentions.  She  taught  him  to  maintain  a  grave  and 
majestic  deportment ;  to  walk,  to  hold  his  robes,  to  seat  him- 
self on  his  throne,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  great  prince ;  to 
abstain  from  laughter ;  to  listen  with  condescension ;  to  return 
suitable  answers ;  to  assume,  by  turns,  a  serious  or  a  placid 
countenance :  in  a  word,  to  represent  with  grace  and  digni**" 
the  external  figure  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  Theodosius^ 
was  never  excited  to  support  the  weight  and  glory  of  an  illus- 
trious  name  :  and,  instead  of  aspiring  to  imitate  his  anceston, 
he  degenerated  (if  we  may  presume  to  measure  the  degrees 
of  incapacity)  below  the  weakness  of  his  father  and  his  uncle. 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  had  been  assisted  by  the  guardian 
care  of  a  parent,  whose  lessons  were  enforced  by  his  author- 
ity and  example.    But  the  unfortunate  prince,  who  is  bora 

^  There  is  ft  remarkable  differenoe  between  the  two  ecdedastical 
hiitoriinm,  who  in  general  bear  so  close  a  resemblance.  Sozomen  (L  ix. 
a.  1)  ascribes  to  Pulcheria  the  goTemment  of  the  empire,  and  the 
pducation  of  her  brother,  whom  he  scarcely  condescends  to  praise. 
Bocrates,  though  he  affectedly  disclaims  all  hopes  of  &yor  or  fame» 
composes  an  eUborate  panegyric  on  the  empejror,  and  cautiously-  sup- 
presses the  merits  of  hu  sister,  (L  yii.  c  22,  42.)  Philostorgins  (L  nl 
c  7)  expresses  the  influence  of  Pulcheria  in  gentle  and  oourtlT  Ian 
juage,  Tag  fiaOtXtMog  oiifttiuatig  vniiqtrovftip^  mat  it§v6vvovoa.  buidss 
'Excerpt,  p.  53)  giyes  a  true  character  of  Theodosius ;  and  I  have 
lollowMl  the  example  of  Tillemont  (torn.  yL  p.  26)  in  borrowing  i 
ftcokes  firook  the  modem  Greeks. 
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in  the  p*irple,  must  remain  a  stranger  to  the  vuice  of  truth 
and  the  son  of  AA»ulius  was  condemned  to  pasfr  his  perpotua, 
infancy  encompiissed  only  by  a  servile  train  of  women  and 
eunuchs.  The  ample  leisure,  which  he  acquired  by  neglect- 
ing  the  essential  duties  of  his  high  office,  was  filled  by  idle 
amusements  and  unprofitable  studies.  Hunting  was  the  onl> 
active  pursuit  that  could  tempt  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
palace ;  but  he  most  assiduously  labored,  sometimes  by  the 
light  of  a  midnight  lamp,  in  the  mechanic  occupations  of  paint* 
ing  and  carving  ;  and  the  elegance  with  which  he  transcribed 
religious  books,  entitled  the  Roman  emperer  to  the  singulai 
epithet  of  Calltgraphetj  or  a  fair  writer.  Separated  from  the 
world  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  Theodosius  trusted  the  persons 
whom  he  loved ;  he  loved  thoee  who  were  accustomed  to 
amuse  and  flatter  his  indolence ;  and  as  he  never  perused  the 
oaners  that  were  presented  for  the  royal  signature,  the  acts 
of  injustice  the  most  repugnant  to  his  character  were  fre- 
quently perpetrated  in  his  name.  The  emperor  himself  was 
shaste,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merciful ;  but  these  qualities, 
which  can  only  deserve  the  name  of  virtues  when  they  are 
supported  by  courage  and  regulated  by  discretion,  were  sel- 
dom beneficial,  and  they  sometimes  proved  mischievous,  to 
mankind.  His  mind,  enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was 
oppressed  and  degraded  by  abject  superstition  :  he  fasted,  he 
sung  psalms,  he  blindly  accepted  the  miracles  and  doctrines 
with  which  his  faith  was  continually  nourished.  Theodosius 
devoutly  worahipped  the  dead  and  living  saints  of  the  Catholic 
church ;  and  he  once  refused  to  eat,  till  an  insolent  monk, 
who  had  cast  an  excommunication  on  his  sovereign,  conde- 
scended to  heal  the  spiritual  wound  which  he  had  inflicted.^ 
The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  maiden,  exalted  from  a 
private  condition  to  the  Imperial  throne,  might  be  deemed  an 
incredible  romance,  if  such  a  romance  had  not  been  verified 
in  the  marriage  of  Theodosius.     The  celebrated  Athenais  '''* 

"  Theodoret,  1.  y.  c.  37.  The  bishop  of  CyiThuB*  one  of  the  flm 
men  of  his  age  for  his  learning  and  piety,  applauds  the  obedience  of 
Theodosius  to  the  divine  laws. 

^*  Socrates  (1.  vii,  c.  21)  mentions  her  name,  (Athenais,  the  dangh- 
ter  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  sophist,)  her  baptism,  maniajge,  and 

Stetical  genius.  The  most  ancient  account  of  her  history  is  in  John 
alala  (part  u.  p.  20,  21,  edit.  Vcnet.  1743)  and  in  the  Paschal  Chron- 
icle'., (p.  311,  312.)  Those  authors  had  probably  seen  original  pictnrea 
of  the  empress  Eudocia.  The  modem  Greeks,  Zouaras,  Ccdron'JS. 
fo'..  hare  displayed  the  love,  rather  than  the  *^alcnt  of  tictior      Frric 
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Wttn  educated  by  her  father  Leontius  in  the  religion  and 
Meiences  of  the  Greeks ;  &nd  so  advantageous  was  the  opinion 
which  the  Athenian  philosopher  entertained  of  his  contempo* 
raries,  that  he  divided  his  patrimony  between  his  two  sons, 
bequeathing  to  his  daughter  a  small  legacy  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  in  the  lively  confidence  that  her  beauty  and 
merit  would  be  a  sufficient  portion.  The  jealousy  and  avarice 
of  her  brothei^poon  compelled  Athenais  to  seek  a  refuge  at 
Constantinople;  and,  with  some  hopes,  either  of  justice  of 
favor,  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Pulcheria.  That  sagar 
etous  princess  listened  to  her  eloquent  complaint ;  and  secretly 
destined  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  for  the 
iiiture  wife  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  who  had  now  attained 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  She  easily  excited  the  curi* 
osity  of  her  brother,  by  an  interesting  picture  of  the  charms 
of  Athenab ;  large  eyes,  a  well-proportioned  nose,  a  fair  com* 
plexion,  golden  locks,  a  slender  person,  a  graceful  demeanor, 
an  understanding  improved  by  study,  and  a  virtue  tried  by 
distress.  Theodosius,  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  the 
apartment  of  his  sister,  was  permitted  to  behold  the  AtheniaL 
virgin :  the  modest  youth  immediately  declared  his  pure  and 
honorable  love ;  and  the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Athenais, 
who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the  errors  of  Paganism^ 
received  at  her  baptism  the  Christian  name  of  Eudocia ;  but 
the  cautious  Pulcheria  withheld  the  title  of  Augusta,  till  the 
wife  o.'  Theodosius  had  approved  her  fruitfulness  by  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  who  espoused,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the 
emperor  of  the  West.  The  brothers  of  Eudocia  obeyed,  with 
some  anxiety,  her  Imperial  summons ;  but  as  she  could  easily 
forgive  their  fortunate  uokindness,  she  indulged  the  tender- 
ness, or  perhaps  the  vanity,  of  a  sister,  by  promoting  them  to 
the  rank  of  consuls  and  pnefects.  In  the  luxury  of  the 
palace,  she  still  cultivated  those  ingenuous  arts,  which  had 
contributed  to  her  greatness ;  and  wisely  dedicated  her  talents 
to  the  honor  of  religion,  and  of  her  husband.  Eudocia  com- 
posed a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old 
^?9t£unent,  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zechariuh ; 
a  cento  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  applied  to  the  life  and  mira* 


Kicciihorus,  indeed,  I  have  ventured  to  assume  her  age.  The  wrika 
tM  «  ««;mauod  Mould  not  have  imagin&d,  that  Athenais  was  nea?  twonty> 
^bi^x  yntiffa  old  wnas  she  inflamed  the  heart  of  a  young  ^nkpcror. 
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elM  of  Christ,  the  legend  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  a  panegyric  on 
Uhi  Persian  victories  of  Theodosius ;  and  her  writings,  which 


applauded  by  a  servile  and  superstitious  age,  have  not 
been  disdamed  by  the  candor  of  impartial  criticism.''^  'l*he 
fondnesB  of  the  emperor  was  not  abated  by  time  and  posses- 
sion ;  and  Eudocia,  after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  was 
permitted  to  discharge  her  grateful  vows  by  a  solemn  pilgrim- 
Mm  to  Jerusalem.  Her  ostentatious  progr^  through  the 
East  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  spim  of  Christian 
humility :  she  pronounced,  from  a  throne  of  gold  and  gems, 
as  eloquent  oration  to  the  senate  of  Antioch,  declared  her 
loyal  intention  of  enlarging  the  walls  of  the  city,  bestowed  a 
donative  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  restore  the  public 
baihs,  and  accepted  the  statues,  which  were  decreed  by  the 
tfttttitude  of  Antioch.  In  the  Holy  Land,  her  alms  and  pious 
roundations  exceeded  the  munificence  of  the  great  Helena ; 
and  though  the  public  treasure  might  be  impoverished  by 
this  excessive  liberality,  she  enjoyed  the  conscious  satisfaction 
of  returning  to  Constantinople  with  the  chains  of  St.  Peter, 
the  right  arm  of  St.  Stephen,  and  an  undoubted  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  pauited  by  St.  Luke.''^  But  this  pilgrimage  was  the 
fetal  term  of  the  glories  of  Eudocia.  Satiated  with  empty 
pomp,  and  unmindful,  perhaps,  of  her  obligations  to  Pulcheria, 
she  ambitiously  aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Eastern 
empire ;  the  palace  was  distracted  by  female  discord ;  but 
the  victory  was  at  last  decided,  by  the  superior  ascendant  of 
the  sister  of  Theodosius.  The  execution  of  Paulinus,  roaster 
of  the  offices,  and  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  Prsstorian  prsefect 
Off  the  East,  convinced  the  public  that  tlie  favor  of  Eudocia 
was  insufficient  to  protect  her  most  faithful  friends ;  and  the 
uncommon  beauty  of  Paulinus  encouraged  the  secret  rumor, 
that  his  guilt  was  that  of  a  successful  lover.^^     As  soon  as  the 


*  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c  21,  Photiui,  p.  413 — 420.  The  Homeric  cento 
Is  still  extant,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed;  but  the  claim  of 
Sadoda  to  that  insipid  performance  is  disputed  by  the  critics.  See 
Tabridus,  BibUoth.  Gnec.  torn.  i.  p.  357.  Ihe  Ionia,  a  misceUaneons 
dictionary  of  history  and  fSable,  was  compiled  by  another  empress  of 
the  name  of  Eudocioi,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century :  aitd  tiks 
work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

**  Baronius  (Annol.  Eccles.  A.  D.  438,  439)  is  copious  and  florid^ 
but  he  is  accused  of  placing  the  lies  of  different  ages  on  the  same  level 
41  mtbentioity. 

w  In  this  short  view  of  the  disgrace  of  Eudoda.  I  hs'<^  isriv^yii 
th^  caption  of  Evagrius  (L  L  o.  21)  and  Gk>U3t  MwmUIsss.  ^i?  VVirsa. 
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emprefis  perceived  that  the  affection  of  Theodaeluf  was  iire* 
tnevahly  lost,  ahe  requested  the  permission  of  retiring  to  the 
distant  solitude  of  Jerusalem.  She  obtained  her  requeot; 
but  the  jealousy  of  Tbeodosius,  or  tho  vindictive  spirit  of 
Pulcheria^  pursued  her  in  her  last  retreat ;  and  Satumioiis, 
count  of  the  domestics,  was  dinected  to  punish  with  death  two 
ecclepiastica,  her  most  favored  servants.  Eudocia  instantly 
levenged  them  by  the  assassination  of  the  count ;  the  furious 
passions  whidi  she  indulged  on  this  suspicious  occasioa« 
seemed  to  justify  the  severity  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  em 
press,  ignominiouslv  stripped  of  the  honors  of  her  rank,^ 
was  disgraced;  perhaps  unjustly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world* 
The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Eudocia^  about  sixteen  yearst 
was  spent  in  exile  and  devotion  \  and  the  approach  of  age, 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  misfortunes  of  her  only  daughter, 
who  was  led  a  captive  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  and  the 
society  of  the  Holy  Monks  of  Palestine^  insensibly  confinaed 
the  religious  temper  of  her  mind.  After  a  full  experience  of 
tlie  Ti<5&itudes  of  human  life*  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher 
Leootius  expired,  at  Jerusalem,  m  tae  sixty-seventn  year  of 
her  age ;  protesting,  with  her  dying  breath,  that  she  had  never 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  innocence  and  friendship.^ 

The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was  never  inflamed  by  the 
ambition  of  conquest,  or  military  renown )  and  the  slight 
alarm  of  a  Persian  war  scarcely  mterrupted  the  tranquility 
of  the  East.  The  motives  of  this  war  were  just  and  honor* 
able.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jezdegerd,  the  supposed 
guardian  of  Theodosius,  a  bishop,  who  aspired  to  the'  crown 
of  martyrdom,  destroyed  one  of  the  flre-temples  of  Susa*^ 

A.  D.  440  md  444.)  The  two  authentic  dates  assigaed  by  the  Utt«t, 
oreitiun  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  fictions ;  and  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  apple,  ftc»  is  fit  onlj  lor  the  Arabian  NightSf  where  something 
not  very  unlike  it  maj  be  fonnd. 

**  Piisciis,  (in  Bxcerpft  Legat.  p.  69,)  u  contemporary,  and  a  eoaro 
tier,  dryly  mentions  her  Pagan  and  Chziatian  names,  without  adding 
anv  title  of  honor  or  respect. 

^  For  th^two  pilgrimages  of  Eudocia,  and  her  lon^  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  her  devotion*  alms,  &c.,  see  Socrates  (1.  viL  c  47)  md 
Bragrina,  (L  L  c.  20,  21,  22.)  llie  Paschal  Chronicle  may  stHnetimsi 
liLWjye  regard ;  and,  in  the  domestic  history  of  Antioch,  John  Malala 


(  a  writear  of  cood  authority.    The  Abb6  Ouen^e,  in  a  memoir 

on  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  of  which  I  have  only  scon  an  extract,  eaJU 

niiate^  tae  wiu  of  Sudoda  at  20,488  pounds  of  gold,  aboTO  800,000 

pcMottS  BU$ruug. 

*  TheodolM,  1.  ▼.  o.  38.  TiUemont,  116m.  £ocles.  torn.  siL  p.  864- 
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Hlfi  zeal  and  obstinacy  were  revenged  on  his  lMt>thren :  Urn 
Magi  excited  n  cruel  persecution ;  and  the  intolerant  zeal  of 
Jezdegerd  was  imitated  by  his  son  Yaranes,  or  Bahram^  who 
srion  afterwards  ascended  the  throne.  Some  Christian  fugi- 
tives, who  escaped  to  the  Roman  frontier,  were  sternly 
demanded,  and  generously  refused ;  and  the  refusal,  aggra* 
rated  by  commercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a  war  betwe^ 
the  rival  monarchies.  The  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  were  filled  with  hostile  armit^s ;  bo! 
the  operations  of  two  successive  campaigns  were  not  produc-^ 
tive  of  any  decisive  or  memorable  events.  Some  engage* 
ments  were  fought,  some  towns  were  besieged,  with  various 
and  doubtful  success:  and  if  the  Romans  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  recover  the  long-lost  possession  of  Nisibis,  the 
Persians  were  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  a  Mesopotamiao 
city,  by  the  valor  of  a  martial  bishop,  who  pointed  his  thun- 
dering engine  in  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  Yet 
the  splendid  victories  which  the  incredible  speed  of  the  mes- 

xsenger  Palladius  repeatedly  announced  to  the  palace  of  Con* 
stantinople,  were  celebrated  with  festivals  and  panegyrics. 
From  these  panegyrics  the  historians  ^^  of  the  age  might 
borrow  their  extraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  fabulous  tales ;  of 
the  proud  challenge  of  a  Persian  hero,  who  was  entangled  by 
the  net,  and  despatched  by  the  sword,  of  Areobindus  the 
Goth ;  of  the  ten  thousand  Immortals^  who  were  slain  in  the 
attack  of  the  Roman  camp ;  and  of  the  hundred  thousand 
Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  were  impelled  by  a  panic  terror  to 
throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  Euphrates.     Such  events 

'  may  be  disbelieved  or  disregarded^  but  the  chanty  of  a 
bishop,  Acacius  of  Amida,  whose  name  might  have  dignified 
the  saintly  calendar,  shall  not  be  lost  in  oblivion.  Boldly 
declaring,  that  vases  of  gold  and  silver  are  useless  to  a  God 
who  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  the  generous  prelate  sold  the 
plate  of  the  church  of  Amida;  employed  the  price  in  the 
redemption   of  seven  thousand   Persian  captives ;  supplied 

• 
864.  Assemaxini,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  896>  torn.  iv.  p.  61. 
Theodoret  blames  the  raahneaa  of  Abdas,  but  extols  the  constancy  of 
his  martyrdom.  Yet  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  casiostry 
which  prohibits  our  repairing  the  damage  which  we  have  unlawfigtily 
oommitted. 

*>  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  18, 19,  20,  21)  is  the  best  author  for  the  Pefsiaa 
war.  We  may  likewise  consult  the  three  Chronicles,  the  PsscIibI 
and  those  of  Marcellinus  and  Malala,    - 
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vheir  wants  with  affectionate  liberality ;  and  dismissed  the:i» 
to  tneir  native  country,  to  inform  their  k:ng  of  the  true  spirl 
•f  the  religion  which  he  persecuted.  The  practice  of  benevo 
lence  in  the  midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to  assuage  th< 
animosity  of  contending  nations ;  and  I  wish  to  persuade  my 
selff  that  Acacius  contnbuted  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  Iv 
(he  conference  which  was  held  on  the  limits  of  the  two 
empires,  the  Roman  ambassadors  degraded  the  persona^ 
character  of  their  sovereign,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  magnlfj- 
ihe  extent  of  his  power:  when  they  seriously  advised  the 
Persians  to  prevent^  by  a  timely  accommodation,  the  wratb 
of  a  monarch,  who  Was  yet  ignorant  of  this  distant  war.  A 
truce  of  one  hundred'  years  was  solemnly  ratified  ;  and 
although  the  revolutions  of  Armenia  might  threaten  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  the  essential  conditions  of  this  treaty  were 
respected*  near  fourscore  years  by  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Artaxerxes* 

Since  the  Roman  and  Parthian  standards  first  encountered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates^  the  kingdom  of  Armenia^ 
was  alternately  oppressed  by  its  formidable  protectors ;  and 
*n  the  course  of  this  History,  several  events,  which  inclined 
she  balance  of  peace  and  war,  have  been  already  related.  A 
disgraceful  treaty  had  resigned  Armenia  to  the  ambition  of 
Sapor;  and  the  scale  of  Persia  appeared  to  preponderate, 
dut  the  royal  race  of  Arsaces  impatiently  submitted  to  thu 
house  of  Hassan ;  the  turbulent  nobles  asserted,  or  betrayed, 
rheir  hereditary  independence ;  and  the  nation  was  still 
ittached  to  the  Christian  princes  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fiflh  century,  Armenia  was  divided  by  tho 
progress  of  war  and  faction ;  ^  and  the  unnatural  division 

"  This  account  of  the  ram  and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
Is  taken  from  the  third  book  of  the  Armenian  history  of  Moses  of 
Chorene.  Deficient  as  he  is  in  every  qualification  of  a  good  historian, 
his  local  information,  his  passions,  and  his  prejudices  are  strongly 
expressive  of  a  native  and  contemporary.  Procopius  (de  Edificiis, 
L  ill  c.  1,  5)  relates  the  same  liicts  in  a  very  different  manner  :  but  I 
have  extracted  the  circumstances  the  most  probable  in  themselves, 
■nd  the  least  inconsisteni  with  Moses  of  Chorene. 

"*  The  Western  Armenians  used  the  Greek  language  and  character 
in  their  religious  offices ;  but  the  use  of  that  hostile  tongue  was  pro- 
hilrited  by  the  Persians  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  which  were  obliged 
to  use  the  Syriac,  till  the  invention  of  the  Armenian  letters  by  Mes- 
robes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  subsequent  version 
ftt  tne  ^ible  into  the  Armenian  language ;  an  event  which  rclax'id  the 
sQunection  of  the  church  and  nation  with  Constantinople. 
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precipitated  the  downfall  of  that  ancient  monarchy.  Cfaa» 
roeSf  the  Persian  vassal,  reigned  over  the  Eastern  and  moet 
extensive  portion  of  the  country  \  while  tlifi  Western  province 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  Araaces,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  emperor  Arcadius.*  After  the  death  of  Arsaces,  the 
Romans  suppressed  the  regal  government,  and  imposed  oc 
their  allies  the  condition  of  subjects*  The  military  command 
was  delegated  to  the  count  of  the  Armenian  frontier;  the 
city  of  Theodosiopolis^  was  built  and  fortified  in  a  strong 
situation,  on  a  fertile  and  lofty  ground,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  \  and  the  dependent  territories  were  ruled  by 
five  satraps,  whose  dignity  was  mariced  by  a  peculiar  habit 
of  gold  and  purple*  The  less  fortunate  nobles,  who  lamented 
the  loss  of  their  king,  and  envied  the  honors  of  their  equals, 
were  provoked  to  negotiate  their  peace  imd  pardon  at  tlie 
Persian  court;  and  returning,  with  their  followers,  to  the 
palace  of  Artaxata,  acknowledged  Chosroes  t  for  their  lawful 
sovereign.  About  thirty  years  afterwards,  Artasires,  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Chosroes,  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  haughty  and  capricious  nobles  of  Armenia ;  and  they 
unanimously  (ksired  a  Persian  governor  in  the  room  of  an 
unworthy  king.    The  answer  of  the  archbishop  Isaae^  whose 

^  Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c.  69%  p.  309*  and  p.  868.  Procopiusi  de  £di- 
ttcii%  1.  iii*  c»  6*  TheodoedopoliB  standBi  or  rather  stood,  about  thirty* 
&ve  miles  to  the  east  of  Axaerouni)  the  modem  capital  of  Tiurkish  Ar- 
menia.   See  D' Anvil lc»  Ooographie  Ancienne»  torn.  ii.  pi  99»  100. 


«  The  division  of  Arlopaia,  according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  took  placo  m«xh 
•sarlier,  A.  C.  390.  The  Eastern  or  Persian  division  was  four  times  as  large 
as  the  Western  or  Roman.  This  partition  took  place  during  the  reigns  of 
Iheodosius  the  First,  and  Varanes  (Bahram)  the  Fourth.  St.  Martin,  Sup. 
lo  Le  Beau,  iy.  489.  This  partition  was  but  imperfectl}'  accomplished,  as 
both  parts  were  afterwards  reunited  under  Chosroes,  who  paid  tnbute  both 
to  the  Roman  emperor  and  to  the  Peraian  king.  ▼.  439i  ~>M. 

t  Chosroes,  according  to  Prooopiuts  (who  cam  him  Arsaces,  the  common 
name  of  the  Armenian  kings)  and  the  Armenian  Writers,  bequeathed  to 
bis  two  sons,  to  Tigranes  the  Persian,  to  Arsaces  the  Roman,  division  of 
Armenia.  A  C.  416.  With  the  assistance  of  the  discontented  nobles  the 
Persian  Icing  placed  his  son  Sapor  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  division  ; 
the  Western  at  the  same  time  was  united  to  the  Roman  empire,  and 
called  the  Greater  Armenia.  It  was  then  that  Theodosiopolis  was  built. 
Sapor  abandoned  the  throne  of  Armenia  to  assert  his  rights  to  that  of  Per- 
sia :  he  perished  in  the  struggle,  and  after  a  period  of  anarchy,  Bahram  V^ 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  plaoed  the  last  native  prince,  Ar* 
daaohur,  son  of  Bahram  Schahpour,  on  the  throne  of  the  Persian  divisioa 
of  Anncnia.  St.  Martin,  v.  506.  This  Ardaschir  was  the  Artasires  of 
Gibbon.  The  archbishop  Isaac  is  called  by  the  Amenisos  the  Patfiarea 
Sahaff .    St.  Martin,  vL  2).  -«  M. 
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frinetkn'  they  earnestly  solicited,  n  expreesiv^  of  the  chaTao- 
tor  of  a  supordtitious  people.  He  deplored  the  roamfest  and 
ineiciMahle  vioea  of  Artasires ;  and  declared,  that  be  ihould 
fMt  faeaiilate  to  aocuse  him  before  the  tribunal  of  b  Chriattaa 
emperor,  who  would  punish,  without  destroying,  the  sinner. 
**  Oat  king,'^  continued  Isaac,  ^*  is  too  much  aildictedlo  lioen 
tious  pleasures,  but  he  has  been  purified  in  the  holy  waters  of 
baptism.  He  is  a  lover  of  women,  but  he  does  not  adore  the 
fire  or  the  elements.  He  may  deserve  the  reproach  of  lewd* 
ness,  but  he  is  an  undoubted  Catholic ;  and  htt  faith  is  f\Mm% 
though  his  manners  are  flagitious.  I  will  never  consent  to 
abandon  my  sheep  to  the  rage  of  devouring  wolves ;  and  you 
would  soon  repent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  infirmities  of  a 
believer,  for  the  specious  virtues  of  a  heathen.*'  ^  Exasper- 
ated by  the  firmness  of  Isaac,  the  factious  nobles  accused  both 
the  king  and  the  archbishop  as  the  secret  adherents  of  the 
emperor ;  and  absurdly  rejoiced  in  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, which,  after  a  partial  hearing,  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  Bahram  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces 
were  degraded  from  the  royal  dignity,^  which  they  had 
possessed  above  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;^  and  the 
dominions  of  the  unfortunate  Artasires,*  under  the  new  and 


^  Mofles  Choren.  L  iii.  c.  63,  p.  316.  Accordinff  to  the  institutioii 
ot  St.  Gregory,  the  Apostle  of  Armenia,  the  archbishop  was  always 
of  the  royal  family  i  a  circumstance  which,  in  some  deeree,  corrected 
the  influence  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  imited  the  mitre  with 
the  crown. 

"*  A  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  still  subsisted  with  the 
rank  and  possessions  (as  it  should  seem)  of  Armenian  satraps.  See 
Moses  Choren.  L  iii.  c  65,  p.  321. 

'^  Yalarsaces  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  lus  brother  the 
Parthian  monarch,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
Hifoses  Choren.  L  ii  c.  2,  p.  85,)  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Ghzist-t  Without  depending  on  the  various  and  contracuctory  periods 
of  the  reigns  of  the  last  kings,  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Armenian  kingdom  happened  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D. 
i81«  (L  iii.  c  61,  p.  312 ;)  and  under  Varamus,  or  Bahram,  king  of 
Persia,  (L  iii.  c.  64,  p.  317,)  who  reigpied  from  A.  D.  420  to  440.  See 
AwspmaTini,  Bibliot.  OrientaL  tom.  iii.  p.  396.{ 


the  castle  of  Oblivioik 


*  Artasires  or  Ardaschir  was  probably  sent  to 
St.  Martin,  vi.  31.  —  M. 

t  Five  hundred  and  eighty.    St.  Martin,  ibid.    He  places  this  erent 
A.C.429.  — M. 

X-  According  to  M.  St.  Martin,  vi.  32,  Vagharschah,  or  Valarsaees,  was 
if^Ointed  king  hj  his  brother  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Parthia  —  M. 
70L.    III.  31 
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■ignifioant  appal  Atton  of  Penarmenia,  were  redticed  into  the 
form  of  a  province.  This  usurpation  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Roman  government;  but  Uie  rising  disputes  were  soon 
terminated  by  an  amicable,  though  unequal,  partition  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia :  *  and  a  territorial  acquisition^ 
which  Auffusfis  might  have  despised,  reflected  some  luBtrs 
on  the  declining  empire  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 

•  TIm  duntlon  of  the  AimMiiMi  Uagdom,  acoording  to  M.  8t 
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CHAPTER   XXXHI. 

MATH    OF    HONORITJS. VALENTINIAN    III.    EMPEEOR    OF    THE 

EA8T. ADMINISTRATION     OF     HIS     MOTHER     PLACIDli.  — - 

.BTniS     AND     BONIFACE.  —  CONQUEST     OF    AFSICA    BT    THE 
TANDALS. 

During  a  long  and  disgraceful  reign  of  twenty-eight  yearsi 
Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West,  was  separated  from  the 
friendship  of  his  brother,  and  afterwards  of  his  nephew,  who 
reigned  over  the  East ;  md  Constantinople  beheld,  with  ap- 
parent indifference  and  secret  joy,  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
The  strange  adventures  of  Placidia  ^  gradually  renewed  and 
cemented  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires.  The  daughter  of 
the  great  Theodosius  had  been  the  captive,  and  the  queen,  of 
the  Goths ;  she  lost  an  affectionate  husband ;  she  was  dragged 
in  chains  by  his  msulting  assassin ;  she  tasted  the  pleasure  of 
revenge,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  six 
hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat  Af^er  her  return  from 
Spain  to  Italy,  Placidia  experienced  a  new  persecution  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family.  She  was  averse  to  a  marriage,  which 
had  been  stipulated  without  her  consent ;  and  the  brave  Con- 
stantius,  as  a  noble  reward  for  the  tyrants  whom  he  had  van- 
quished, received,  from  the  hand  of  Honorius  himself,  the 
Btru^ling  and  reluctant  hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolphus. 
But  l^r  resistance  ended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  nuptials ; 
nor  did  Placidia  refuse  to  become  the  mother  of  Honoria  and 
Valentinian  the  Third,  or  to  assume  and  exereise  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  mind  of  her  grateful  husband.  The  gen- 
erous soldier,  whose  time^  had  hitherto  been  divided  between 
social  pleasure  and  military  service,  was  taught  new  lessons 
of  avarice  and  ambition :  he  extorted  the  title  of  Augustus ; 
and  the  servant  of  Honorius  was  associated  to  the  empire  of 
the  West  The  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  seventh  month 
of  his  reign,  instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  to  increase  the 
power  of  Placidia;    and  the  indecent  familiarity'  of  her 

^  See  YoL  iii.  p.  296. 

*  T«  tfvy«^7  Mara  arofia  ^lAi-^oro,  18  the  expression  of  OI7 
fafiod  Photuinit  p.  197 ;)  who  meana,  pcrhapis,  to  descxib 
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bfother,  which  might  be  no  more  than  the  symptoms  of  a 
childish  affection,  were  universally  attributed  to  incestuoa 
love.  Od  a  sudden,  by  some  base  intrigues  of  a  stewiird  and 
a  nurse,  this  excessive  fondness  was  converted  into  an  irrecon- 
cilable  quarrel :  the  debates  of  the  emperor  and  his  sister 
were  not  long  confined  within  the  walla  of  the  palace ;  and 
as  the  Gothic  soldiers  adhered  to  their  queen,  the  cky  <^ 
Bavenna  was  agitated  with  bloody  and  dangerous  tumultSr 
which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  forced  or  voluntary 
retreat  of  Placidia  and  her  children.  The  royal  exiles  landed 
at  Constantinople,  soon  aAer  the  marriage  of  Theodosius, 
during  the  festival  of  the  Persian  victories.  They  were 
treated  with  kindness  and  magnificence ;  but  as  the  statuoB 
of  the  emperor  Constantius  had  been  rejected  by  the  Eastern 
court,  the  title  of  Augusta  could  not  decently  be  allowed  to 
his  widow.  Within  a  few  months  ailer  the  arrival  of  Pla- 
cidia, a  swifl  messenger  announced  the  death  of  Hooorius, 
the  consequence  of  a  dropsy ;  but  the  important  secret  was 
not  divulged,  till  the  necessary  orders  had  been  despatched 
for  the  march  of  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Dalmatia.  The  shops  and  the  gates  of  Constantinople  remained 
shut  during  seven  days ;  and  the  loss  of  a  foreign  prince,  who 
could  neither  be  esteemed  nor  regretted,  was  celebrated  with 
loud  and  affected  derooostxations  of  the  public  grief. 

While  the   ministers  of   Constantinople    deliberated,  the 
vacant  throne  of  Honorius  was  usurped  by  the  ambition  of  a 
stranger.    The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John ;  he  filled  the 
confidential  office  of  Primicerim,  or  principal  secretary;    i 
and  history  has  attributed  to  his  character  more  virtues,  than    | 
can  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
duty.     Elated  by  the  submission  of  Italy,  and  the  hope  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Huns,  John  presumed  to  insult,  by  an  em- 
bassy, the  majesty  of  th»  Eastern  emperor;  but  when  he 
understood  that  his  agents  had  been  banished,  imprisoned,  and 
at  length  chased  away  with  deservefl  ignominy,  John  prqiared 
to  assert,  by  arms,  tiie  injustice  of  his  claims.    In  such  a  , 
oause,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theodosius  should  have 

carwies  which  Mahomet  bestowed  on  hii  dtmghier  Phstemth.  Qiiando» 
(•aye  the  yrophet  himielf^)  quando  eubit  mihi  deeideiiiim  Paradisi, 
oectilor  earn,  et  ingero  linffnam  tneam  in  oe  ^os.  But  this  aenwiftl 
indulgence  was  justified  oy  miracle  and  mvstery ;  and  the  aneedote 
has  beisn  communicated  to  the  public  bv  the  Reverend  Father  Ma* 
tacci,  in  his  Version  and  Confiitation  of  the  Koran,  torn.  i.  p«  t2» 
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■Mffidied  10  person :  but  the  young  empexor  was  eatUy  divert- 
ed^  by  luB  physicians,  from  so  rash  and  hazardous  a  design ; 
and  ^  conduct  of  the. Italian  expedition  was  prudently  in* 
trusted  to  Ardaburius,  and  his  son  Aspar,  who  had  already 
signalized  their  vaior  against  the  Persians.  It  was  resolved, 
tlwt  Ardaburius  should  embark  with  the  infantry;  whilst 
Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  conducted  Placidia  and  hei 
son  Valentinian  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
march  of  the  cavalry  was  performed  with  such  active  dili- 
gence, that  they  surprised,  without  resistance,  the  important 
eiw  of  Aquileia :  when  the  hopes  of  Aspar  were  unexpect- 
edly confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  a  storm  had  dis- 
persed the  Imperial  fleet ;  and  that  his  father,  with  only  two 
galleys,  was  taken  and  carried  a  prisoner  into  the  port  of 
Ravenna.  Yet  this  incident,  unfortunate  as  it  might  seem, 
facilitated  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Ardaburius  employed,  or 
abused,  the  courteous  freedom  which  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy,  to  revive  among  the  troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  grat- 
itude ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution, 
he  invited,  by  private  messages,  and  pressed  the  approach  of, 
Aspar.  A  shepherd,  whom  the  popular  credulity  transformed 
into  an  angel,  guided  the  eastern  cavalry  by  a  secret,  and,  it 
was  thought,  an  impassable  road,  through  the  morasses  of  the 
Po :  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  after  a  short  struggle,  were  thrown 
open ;  and  the  defenceless  tyrant  was  delivered  to  the  mercy, 
or  rather  to  the  cruelty,  of  the  conquerors.  His  right  hand 
was  first  cut  off;  and,  after  he  had  been  exposed,  mounted  on 
an  ass,  lo  the  public  derision,  John  was  beheaded  in  the  circus 
of  Aquileia.  The  emperor  Theodosius,  when  he  received 
the  news  of  the  victory,  interrupted  die  horse-races;  and 
singing,  as  he  marched  through  the  streets,  a  suiiable  psalm, 
conducted  his  people  from  the  Hippodrome  to  the  church, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  grateful  devo- 
tion.3 

In  a  monarchy,  which,  according  to  vanous  precedents, 
might  be  considered  as  elective,  or  hereditary,  or  patrimonial. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  intricate  claims  of  female  and 


*  For  these  zerolutions  of  the  Weetem  empire^  coosult  Olympiodoir. 
^ud  Phot.  p.  192,  193,  196,  197, 200 ;  Sosomen,  L  U.  c.  16 ;  Socntei^ 
f.  Tii  83t  24  ;  PhiloetorgiuB,  L  xiL  c.  10,  11,  and  Oodefiroy,  Di§aertat. 
p,  i86 ;  Prooopitts,  de  BelL  VandaL  1.  i.  c  3,  p.  182,  188 :  llkeopho 
tmoBf  in  Chrouograph.  p.  72,  73,  and  the  Ghioniclea. 
-SI* 
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eollaterel  sucoesnon  should  be  clearly  defined  ;^  and  Theodi^ 
sius,  by  the  right  of  consanguinity  or  conquest  ^  might  have 
reigned  the  sole  legitimate  emperor. of  fhe  Romans.  For  a 
moment,  perhaps,  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of 
unbounded  sway;  but  his  indolent  temper  gradually  aoqui* 
esced  in  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  He  contented  himseif 
with  the  possession  of  the  East ;  and  wisely  relinquished  the 
laborious  task  of  waging  a  distant  and  doubtful  war  against 
the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps ;  or  of  securing  the  obedience 
of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose  minds  were  alienated  by 
tike  irreconcilable  difference  of  language  and  interest  Instead 
of  listening  to  the  voice  of  ambition,  Theodosius  resolved  to 
imitate  the  moderation  of  his  grandfather,  and  to  seat  his 
cousin  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  the  West  The  royal 
infant  was  distinguished  at  Constantinople  by  the  tide  of 
Nobilissimus :  he  was  promoted,  before  his  departure  from 
Thessalonica,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  Casar ;  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  patrician  Helion,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodosius,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  saluted 
Valentinian  the  Third  by  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  solemnly 
mvested  him  with  the  diadem  and  the  Imperial  purple.^  By 
the  agreement  of  the  three  females  who  governed  the  Roman 
world,  the  son  of  Placidia  was  betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais;  and  as  soon  as  the 
lover  and  his  bride  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  this  hon- 
orable alliance  was  faithfully  accomplished.  At  the  same 
lime,  as  a  compensation,  perhaps,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  the  Western  Illyricum  was  detached  from  the  Italian 
dominions,  and  yielded  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.^ 
The  emperor  of  tiie  East  acquired  the  useful  dominion  of  the 
rich  and  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  dangjerous 
sovereignty  of  Pannonia  and  Noricum,  whk^h  had  been  filled 
ind  ravaged  above  twenty  years  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 

*  See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  ii.  c.  7.  He  ha8lsborioii8ly» 
but  vainly,  attempted  to  form  a  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudenoew 
ft'om  the  various  and  discordant  modes  of  royal  suocession«  which 
have  been  introduced  by  fraud  or  force,  by  time  or  accident 

*  The  original  writers  are  not  agreed  (see  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia. 
torn.  iv.  p.  139)  whether  Valentinian  received  the  Imperial  diadem  at 
Rome  or  Ravenna.  In  this  uncertainty,  I  am  willing  to  believe*  that 
lome  respect  was. shown  to  the  sonata 

'  The  count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  TBurope,  torn.  vu.  p. 
992 — 300)  has  established  the  reality,  explained  the  motives,  aal 
traced  the  consequences,  of  this  remarkable  cessiiaSi 
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fiuns,  Ostiogoths,  Vandals,  and  Bavarians,  Theodoaitts  and 
Valentinian  continued  to  respect  the  obligations  of  their  public 
and  domestic  alliance ;  hfft  the  unity  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  finally  dissolved.  By  a  positive  declaraiion,  the 
validity  of  all  future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of 
dieir  peculiar  author ;  unless  he  should  think  proper  to  com- 
municate them,  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  appro- 
bation of  his  independent  colleague.^ 

Valentinian,  when  he  received  the  title  of  Auf;u8tus,  wiia 
no  more  than  six  years  of  age ;  and  his  long  mmority  was 
intrusted  to  the  guardian  care  of  a  mother,  who  might  assert 
a  female  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  Western  empire. 
Placidia  envied,  but  she  could  not  equal,  the  reputation  and 
virtues  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodostus,  the  elegant  ge- 
nius of  Eudocia,  the  wise  and  successful  policy  of  Pulcheria 
The  mother  of  Valentinian  was  jealous  of  the  power  which 
she  was  incapable  of  exercising ;  ^  she  reigned  twenty-five 
years,  in  the  name  of  her  son ;  and  the  character  of  that  un. 
worthy  emperor  gradually  countenanced  the  suspicion  that 
Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dissolute  education, 
and  studiously  diverted  his  attention  from  every  manly  and 
honorable  parsuit^  Amidst  the  decay  of  military  spirit,  her 
armies  were  commanded  by  two  generals,  Mtxus  '  and  Boni- 
6Eice,^®  who  may  be  deservedly  named  as  the  last  of  the 

'  See  the  flnt  Novel  of  Theodosins,  by  which  be  ratifies  and  com- 
municates ^A.  D.  438)  the  Theodosian  Cods.  About  forty  yeaxa 
before  that  tune,  the  unity  of  legislation  had  been  proved  by  an  exccp- 
.  tion.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  m  the  cities  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  produced  a  law  of  the  East  to  justify  their  exemption  from 
municipal  offices,  (Cod.  Theod.  L  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  18 ;)  and  the  West- 
ern emperor  was  obliged  to  inralidate,  by  a  special  ediet,  the  law, 
quam  constat  meis  partibus  esse  damnosam.  Cod*  Theod.  L  xL  tit.  L 
bff.  168. 

*  Cassiodorus  (Variar.  1.  xi.  Epist.  L  p.  238)  has  compared  the  ze« 
Cycles  of  Placidia  and  Amalasuntha.  He  arraigns  the  weakness  of 
che  mother  of  Valentinian,  and  praises  the  virtues  of  his  royal  mis- 
trcas.  On  this  occasion,  flattery  seems  to  have  spoken  the  language  of 
truth. 

'  Philostorgius,  L  xiL  c  12,  and  Godefroy's  Dissertat.  p.  493,  &c ; 
dmd  Renatus  Frigeridus,  apud  Oregor.  Turon.  1.  iL  c.  8,  in  tom.  il. 
p.  163.  The  father  of  ^tius  was  Gaudentius,  an  illustrious  citixen 
vf  the  prorince  of  Scythia,  and  master-general  of  the  cayalry;  hii 
pother  was  a  rich  and  noble  Italian.  From  his  earliest  youth,  JBtitts^ 
aia  a  soldier  and  a  homage,  had  conversed  with  the  Barbarians. 

^  For  the  character  of  Boniface,  see  OWmpiodorus,  apud  Phot 
p  136  ;  and  St.  Augustin,  apud  Tillemont,  M^moires  Ecscles.  torn.  xiiL 
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Bom  ana.  Their  union  might  have  supported  a  sinking  en* 
DM ;  their  discord  wiis  the  fatal  and  immediate  cause  of  th^ 
loss  of  Africa.  The  invasion  and^defeat  of  Attila  have  im- 
mortalized the  fame  of  iEtius ;  and  thougn  ume  has  thrown 
a  shade  over  ^e  exploits  of  his  rival,  the  defence  of  Mar- 
ifeilies,  and  the  deliverance  of  Africa,  attest  the  militanr 
lalents  of  Count  Boniface.  In  the  field  of  battle,  in  partial 
encounters,  in  single  combats,  he  wto  still  the  terror  of  the 
Uarbarians :  the  clergy,  and  particularly  his  friend  Augustin, 
were  edified  by  the  Christian  piety  which  had  once  tempted  him 
to  retire  from  the  world ;  the  people  applauded  his  spoties» 
integrity ;  the  army  dreaded  his  equal  and  inexorable  justice, 
which  may  be  displayed  in  a  very  singular  example.  A 
peasant,  who  complained  of  the  criminal  intimacy  between 
his  wife  and  a  Giothic  soldier,  was  directed  to  attend  his  tribu* 
nal  the  following  day :  in  the  evening  the  count,  who  had 
diligently  informed  himself  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  assig- 
nation, mounted  his  horse,  rode  ten  miles  into  the  country, 
surprised  ^e  guilty  couple,  punished  the  soldier  with  instant 
death,  and  silenced  the  complaints  of  the  husband  by  present- 
ing him,  the  next  morning,  with  the  head  of  the  adulterer. 
The  abilities  of  ^tius  and  Boniface  might  have  been  usefully 
employed  against  the  public  enemies,  in  separate  and  impor- 
tant commands;  but  the  experience  of  their  past  conduct 
should  have  decided  the  real  favor  and  confidence  of  the  em- 
press Placidia.  In  the  melancholy  season  of  her  exile  and 
distress,  Boniface  alone  had  maintained  her  cause  with  un- 
shaken fidelity :  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Africa  had 
essentially  contributed  to  extinguish  the  rebellion.  The  same 
rebellion  had  been  supported  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
iEtius,  who  brought  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Huns  from 
the  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Italy,  for  the  service  of  the 
usurper.  The  untimely  death  of  John  compelled  him  to 
accept  an  advantageous  treaty ;  but  he  still  continued,  the  sub- 
iect  and  the  soldier  of  Valentinian,  to  entertain  a  secret,  per- 
haps a  treasonable,  correspondence  with  his  Barbarian  allies, 
whose  retreat  had  been  purchased  by  liberal  gifts,  and  moro 
liberal  promises.     But  iEtius  possessed  an  advantage  of  sin 


p.  712—715,  886.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  at  length  deplored  the  fall  of 
Lis  friend,  who,  after  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity,  liad  xnaziied  a  aecoud 
wife  of  the  Arian  sect,  and  who  was  suspected  of  keeping  serenl 
•onevJ^ines  in  his  house. 
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gdmr  moment  in  a  female  reign ;  he  was  present :  he  bemeged 
with  artful  and  assiduous  flattery,  the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  difr 
guised  his  dark  designs  with  the  mask  of  loyalty  and  friends 
ship  ;  and  at  length  deceived  both  his  mistress  and  his  absent 
rival,  by  a  subtle  conspiracy,  which  a  weak  woman  and  a 
bmve  man  could  not  easily  suspect  He  had  secretly  per* 
suaded  ^^  Placidia  to  recall  Boniface  from  the  government  of 
Africa ;  he  secretly  advised  Boniface  to  disobey  the  Imperial 
summons :  to  the  one,  he  represented  the  order  as  a  sentence 
of  death ;  to  the  other,  he  stated  the  refusal  as  a  signal  of 
revolt ;  and  when  the  credulous  and  unsui^>ectful  count  had 
armed  the  province  in  his  defence,  iBtius  applauded  his 
sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  rebellion,  which  his  own  perfidy 
had  excited.  A  tempemte  inquiry  into  the  real  motives  of 
Boniface  would  have  restored  a  faithful  servant  to  his  duty 
and  to  the  republic ;  but  the  arts  of  JEitiiiB  still  continued  to 
betray  and  to  inflame,  and  the  count  was  urged,  by  persecu- 
tion, to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  The  success 
with  which  he  eluded  or  repelled  the  first  attacks,  could  not 
inspire  a  vain  confidence,  that  at  the  head  of  some  loose,  dis- 
orderly Africans,  he  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  regular 
forces  of  the  West,  commanded  by  a  rival,  whose  military 
character  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  despise.  Afler  some 
hesitation,  the  last  struggles  of  prudence  and  loyalty,  Boniface 
despatched  a  trusty  friend  to  the  court,  or  rather  to  the  camp, 
of  Gonderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal  of  a  strict 
alliance,  and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  and  perpetual  settle- 
ment. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the  authority  of  Honoriua 
had  obtained  a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain;  except 
only  in  the  province  of  Gallicia,  where  the  Suevi  and  the 
Vandals  had  fortified  their  camps,  in  mutual  discord  and  hos* 
tile  independence.  The  Vandals  prevailed ;  and  their  adver- 
saries were  besieged  in  the  Nervasian  hills,  between  Leon 
and  Oviedo,  till  the  approach  of  Count  Asterius  compelled,  or 
mther  provoked,  the  victorious  Barbarians  to  remove  the  scene 
of  the  war  to  the  plains  of  Bcetica.     The  mpid  progress  of 

"  ProcopiaB  (de  BeU.  VandaL  1.  i.  c  3,  4,  p.  182-— 186)  relates  the 
fraud  of  ^tius,  the  revolt  of  Bonifiice,  and  the  loas  of  Africa.  Hiia 
anecdote,  which  is  supported  by  some  collateral  testimony,  (see  Rui- 
sort.  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  p.  420,  421,)  seems  agreeable  to  the  pr«o*> 
ties  of  ancient  and  modem  courts,  and  would  be  naturally  revealed  by 
U«e  ropentanoe  of  Boniface.  .  ^ 
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the  Vandals  soon  required  a  more  eiTectuai  opposition ;  sod 
the  master^eneral  Castinus  marched  against  them  with  a 
numerous  army  of  Romans  and  Goths.  Vanquished  in  battle 
by  an  inferior  enemy,  Castinus  fled  with  dishonor  to  Tarra- 
gona ;  and  this  memorable  defeat,  which  has  been  represented 
as  the  punishment,  was  most  probably  the  effect,  of  his  rash 
presumption.^^  Seville  and  Carthagena  became  the  reward, 
or  rather  the  prey,  of  the  ferocious  conquerors ;  and  the  ves- 
sels which  they  found  in  the  harbor  of  Carthagena  might 
easily  transport  them  to  the  Isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
where  the  Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a  secure  recess,  had  vamly 
cohcealed  their  families  and  their  fortunes.  The  experience 
of  navigation,  and  perhaps  the  prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged 
the  Vandals  to  accept  the  invitation  which  they  received 
from  Count  Boniface  ;  and  the  death  of  Gonderic  served  only 
to  forward  and  animate  the  bold  enterprise.  In  the  room  of 
a  prince  not  conspicuous  for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind 
or  body,  they  acquired  his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible  Gen- 
seric ;  ^^  a  name,  which,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, has  deserved  an  equal  rank  with  the  names  of  Alaric 
and  Attila.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  is  described  to  have 
been  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a  lameness  in  one  leg,  which 
he  had  contracted  by  an  accidental  fall  from  his  horse.  His 
slow  and  oautious  speech  seldom  declared  the  deep  purposes 
of  his  soul ;  he  disdained  to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  van- 
quished ;  but  he  indulged  the  sterner  passions  of  anger  and 
revenge.  The  ambition  of  Grenseric  was  without  bounds  and 
v^ithout  scruples ;  and  the  warrior  could  dexterously  employ 
the  dark  engines  of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies  who  might  be 
useful  to  his  success,  or  to  scatter  among  his  enemies  die 
seeds  of  hatred  and  contention.  Almost  in  tlie  moment  of  his 
departure  he  was  informed  that  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Suevi, 

"  See  the  Chronicke  of  Prosper  and  Idatius.  Salvian  Tde  Guber- 
aat.  Dei,  L  viL  p.  246,  Paris,  1608)  ascribes  the  victory  of  Uie  Yaadala 
to  tAcir  superior  piety.  They  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  carried  a  Bible 
in  the  front  of  the  Host,  with  the  design,  perhaps,  of  reproaching  tlie 
perfidy  and  sacrilege  of  their  enemies. 

"  Oisericus  'his  name  is  Tariouslv  expressed)  statuxA  mediocris  et 
equi  casA  claudicans,  animo  profundus,  sennone  rarus,  luximae  oon- 
temptor,  ir&  turbidus,  habendi  cupidus,  ad  solidtandas  gentes  pro- 
videntisaimus,  semina  oontentionum  jacere,  odia  misccre  paiatua. 
JFomandes,  de  Rebus  Gcticis,  c.  33,  p.  657.  This  portrait,  which  is 
drawn  with  some  skill,  and  a  strong  likenMA,  must  have  be^i  «x>|ni4 
ttom  the  Gothic  history  of  Cassiodorus. 
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h«d  pitMumed  to  ravage  the  Spanish  territories,  which  he  ' 
resolved  to  abandon.  Impatient  of  the  insult,  Genseric  pur- 
sued the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Suevi  as  to  as  Merida ;  precip* 
hated  the  king  and  his  army  into  the  River  Anas,  and  calmly 
letumed  to  the  sea-shore  to  embark  his  victorious  troops. 
The  vessels  which  transported  the  Vandals  over  the  mod* 
em  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  channel  only  twelve  miles  in 
breadth,  were  furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  who  anxiously 
wished  their  departure ;  and  by  the  African  general,  who  had 
implored  their  formidable  assistance.^^ 

Our  fancy,  so  long  accustomed  to  ezaggemte  and  multiply 
tbe  martial  swarms  of  Barbarians  that  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  North,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  account  of  the 
army  which  Genseric  mustered  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania. 
The  Vandals,  who  in  twenty  years  had  penetrated  from  the 
Elbe  to  Mount  Atlas,  were  united  under  the  command  of  their 
warlike  king ;  and  he  reigned  with  equal  authority  over  the 
Alani,  who  had  passed,  within  the  term  of  human  life,  from 
the  cold  of  Scythia  to  the  excessive  heat  of  an  African  cli* 
mate.  The  hopes  of  the  bold  enterprise  had  excited  many 
brave  adventurers  of  the  Gothic  nation ;  and  many  desperate 
provincials  were  tempted  to  repair  their  fortunes  fay  the  same 
means  which  had  occasioned  their  ruin.  Yet  this  various 
multitude  amounted  only  to  fifty  thousand  effective  men ;  and 
though  Genseric  artfully  magnified  his  apparent  strength,  by 
appointing  eighty  ehUiarchs^  or  commanders  of  thousands, 
the  fallacious  increase  of  old  men,  of  children,  and  of  slaves, 
would  scarcely  have  swelled  his  army  to  the  number  of  four- 
score thousand  persons. ^^  But  his  own  dexterity,  and  the 
discontents  of  Africa,  soon  fortified  the  Vandal  powers,  by 

**  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius.  That  bishop,  a  Spaniard  and  a  con- 
tMnporary,  places  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  in  tne  month  of  May, 
of  the  year  ii  Abraham,  (wMch  commenoes  in  Oetober,)  2444.  Thii 
date,  whieh  coincides  with  A.  D.  429,  is  confirmed  by  Isidore,  another 
Spanish  bishop,  and  is  justly  preferred  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers' 
who  have  marked  for  tmit  event  one  of  the  two  preceding  years.  See 
Pasi  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  205,  &c. 

"  Compare  Procopius  (de  Bell.  VandaL  L  L  c.  6,  p.  190)  and  Victor 
Vitensis,  (de  Persecutione  VandaL  1.  L  c  I,  p.  8,  edit.  Rumart.)  We 
*  ar^  assureid  by  Idatius,  that  Genseric  evacuated  Spain,  cum  VandaUs 
•mmhui  eorumque  familiis ;  and  Possidius  (in  Yit.  Angustin.  c  2S, 
apud  Rttinart,  p.  427)  describes  his  army  as  manus  ingens  im- 
■^•"i'l"!  gentium  Vandalorum  et  Alanorum,  commixtam  secua 
\  Uothorum  gontem,  aliarumque  diversarum  personas.    . 
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dM  aceeamon  of  numerous  and  active  allies.  The  parta  of 
Mauritania  which  border  on  the  Great  Desert  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  were  filled  with  a  fierce  and  untractable  race  of  men, 
whose  savage  temper  bad  been  exasperated,  rather  than  re- 
claimed, by  their  dread  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  wandering 
Moors,^'  as  they  gradually  ventured  to  approach  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  camp  of  the  Vandals,  must  have  viewed  with 
terror  and  astonishment  the  dress,  the  armor,  the  martial 
pride  and  discipline  of  the  unknown  strangers  who  had  lauded 
on  their  coast ;  and  the  fair  complexions  of  the  blue-eyed 
warriors  of  Germany  formed  a  very  singular  contrast  with 
the  swarthy  or  olive  hue  which  is  derived  from  the  neighbor- 
Aood  of  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  first  difficulties  had  in 
some  measure  been  removed,  which  arose  from  the  mutual 
ignorance  of  their  respective  language,  the  Moofs,  regardless 
of  any  future  consequence,  embraced  the  alliance  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome ;  and  a  crowd  of  naked  savages  rushed  from 
the  woods  and  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  to  satiate  their  revenge 
on  the  polished  tyrants,  who  had  injuriously  expelled  them 
from  the  native  sovereignty  of  the  land. 

The  persecution  of  the  DcMiatists  '^  was  an  event  not  less 
favorable  to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  Seventeen  years  befoie 
he  landed  in  Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held  at  Car- 
thage, by  the  order  of  the  magistrate.  The  Catholics  were 
satisfied,  that,  after  the  invincible  reasons  which  they  had 
alleged,  the  obstinacy  of  the  schismatics  must  be  inexcusable 
and  voluntary  ;  and  the  emperor  Honorius  was  persuaded  to 
inflict  the  most  rigorous  penalties  on  a  faction  which  had  so 
long  abused  his  patience  and  clemency.  Three  hundred 
bishops,!^  with  many  thousands  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were 
torn  from  their  churches,  stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions, banished  to  the  islands,  and  proscribed  by  the  laws, 

^  For  the  maimerB  of  the  Moore,  see  Procopiua,  (de  BelL  YandaL 
L  li.  c.  6,  p.  249 ;)  for  their  figure  end  complenoo,  M.  de  Buffon, 
(Histoire  NetoreUe,  torn.  iii.  p.  430.)  Procopiua  says  in  generel,  that 
the  Moora  had  joined  the  Vandala  before  uie  death  of  Valentiniant 
(de  Bell.  VandaL  1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  190 ;)  and  it  is  probable  that  the  independ- 
ent tribes  did  not  embrace  any  uniform  system  of  policy. 

*^  See  Tillemont,  M6moires  Eccles.  torn.  xiiL  p.  616 — 658  ;  and  the 
whole  •series  of  the  persecution,  in  the  original  monumenta,  pnbfiahed 
by  Dupin  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  323 — 616. 

>^  The  Donatist  bishopa,  at  the  conference  of  Carthage,  amounted 
to  279 ;  and  they  asserted  that  their  whole  number  was  not  leas  thaa 
400.  The  Catholics  had  286  present,  120  absent,  besides  eixty-foat 
tacani  bishoprics. 
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if  thej  prmnmed  to  conceal  themaelTOB  in  the  pronncei  of 
Africa.  Their  numerous  congregations,  both  in  cities  and  ia 
the  country,  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  of 
the  exeir.ise  of  religious  worship.  A  regular  scale  of  fines, 
from  ten  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  curiously  ascer^ 
tained,  according  to  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune,  to 
punish  the  crime  of  assisting  at  a  schismatic  conventicle  ;  and 
if  the  fine'  had  been  levied  five  times,  without  subduing  tlie 
obstinacy  of  the  offender,  his  future  punishment  was  referred 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Imperial  court. '^  By  these  severities, 
which  obtained  the  warmest  approbation  of  St  Augustin,^ 
ffrcat  numbers  of  Donatists  were  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
Uhurch :  but  the  fanatics,  who  still  persevered  in  their  oppo- 
sition, were  provoked  to  madness  and  despair ;  the  distracted 
country  was  filled  with  tumult  and  bloodshed;  the  armed 
troops  of  Circumcellions  alternately  pointed  their  rage  against 
themselves,  or  against  their  adversaries ;  and  the  calendar  of 
martyrs  received  on  both  sides  a  considerable  augmentation.^^ 
Under  these  circumstances,  Genseric,  a  Christian,  but  a« 
enemy  of  the  orthodox  communion,  showed  himself  to  the 
Donatists  as  a  powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  they  might  rea* 
sonably  expect  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  oppressive  edicts 
of  the  Roman  emperors.^  The  conquest  of  Africa  was  facil- 
itated by  the  active  zeal,  or  the  secret  favor,  of  a  domestic  fac* 


^  The  fifth  title  of  the  sUteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  ex* 
hibitB  a  teries  of  the  Imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists,  from  the 
rear^  400  to  the  year  428.  Of  these  the  A4th  law,  promulgated  by 
Honoriofl,  A.  D.  414*  is  the  moat  severe  and  effectual. 

**  St.  Attgustin  altered  his  opinion  with  reffard  to  the  proper  treat* 
ment  of  heretics.  His  pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  indulgence  for 
the  ManichflMiia»  has  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Locke  (voL  iiL  p.  469) 
maang  the  ohoioe  speofaoena  of  his  oommon-place  oook.  Mother 
philosopher,  the  celebrated  Bayle,  (tom.  ii.  p.  445—496,)  has  refUted, 
with  aoperilaoiia  diligence  and  ingenuity,  the  arguments  by  which 
flie  bishop  of  Hippo  justified,  in  his  old  age»  the  persecutaon  of  the 
DontttistB.  . 

"  See  TOlemont,  Mto.  Bodes*  tom.  ziii.  p.  586—592,  806.  The 
Donatists  boasted  of  thousands  of  these  volimtary  martyrs.  Augus* 
tin  asserts,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  these  numbers  were  much 
•xagoerated ;  but  he  stemlv  maintains,  that  it  was  better  that  smm 
ahould  bum  themselves  in  this  wocld»  than  that  ail  ahould  bum  is  heO 


«  Aooording  to  St.  Augustin  and  Theodorct,  the  Donatisls  were 
hidinad  to  the  princ^les,  or  at  least  to  the  party,  ol  the  Ariana^  whlek 
ftersericaapported.    TtUsmont,  M6n^  fiecleB,  toia.  vL  p,  68. 
VOL.   III.  SIS 
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tioD ;  the  wanton  outrages  against  the  churphes  and  the  dmgr 
af  which  the  Vandals  are  accused,  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  thr 
fanaticism  of  their  allies ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit  which  dis- 
graced the  triumph  of  Christianity,  contributed  to  the  loai  dt 
uie  most  important  province  of  the  WesL^ 

The  court  and  the  people  were  astonished  by  the  strsngr 
mtftlligence,  that  a  virtuous  hero,  after  so  many  favors,  and 
so  many  services,  had  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  invited 
the  Barbarians  to  destroy  the  province  intrusted  to  his  com* 
mand.  The  friends  of  Boniface,  who  still  believed  that  his 
criminal  behavior  might  be  excused  by  some  honorable 
motive,  solicited,  during  the  absence  of  iGtius,  a  free  con- 
ference with  the  Count  of  Africa ;  and  Darius,  an  officer  of 
Aigh  distinction,  was  named  for  the  important  embassy.^  In 
their  first  interview  at  Carthage,  the  imaginary  provocations 
were  mutually  explained ;  the  opposite  letters  of  ^ius  were 
produced  and  compared ;  and  the  fraud  was  easily  detected, 
rlacidia  and  Boniface  lamented  their  fatal  error;  and  the 
count  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  confide  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sovereign,  or  to  expose  his  head  to  her  future 
resentment.  His  repentance  was  fervent  and  sincere ;  but 
he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
restore  the  edifice  which  he  had  shaken .  to  its  foundations. 
Carthage  and  the  Roman  garrisons  returned  ^th  their  general 
to  the  allegiance  of  VaJentinian ;  but  the  rest  of  Africa  was 
still  distracted  with  war  and  faction ;  and  the  inexorable  king 
of  the  Vandals,  disdaining  all  terms  of  accommodation,  sternly 
refused  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  his  prey.  The  band 
of  veterans  who  marohed  under  the  standard  of  Boniface^ aad- 


**  See  BaroniuB,  AnnaL  Eoclei.  A  D.  428,  No.  7,  A  B.  439,  No. 
86.  The  cardinal,  though  more  inclined  to  seek  the  cause  of  greal 
events  in  heaven  than  on  the  earth,  has  obaenred  the  apparent  oca* 
nection  of  the  Vandals  and  the  DfioiatistB.  Under  the  reign  of  tht 
Barbarians,  the  schismatics  of  Africa  enjoyed  an  obaouie  peace  :f  one 
hundied  years ;  at  the  end  of  which,  we  may  again  trace  them  by  the 
light  of  the  Imperial  persecutions.  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eocles.  torn. 
vLp.  192,  8ec 

"^  In  a  confidential  letter  to  Count  Boni£M»,  8t  Augnstm,  witboat 
examining  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to  die* 
eharge  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  subject ;  to  extricate  himadf 
without  delay  firom  his  dangerous  and  guilty  situation :  and  even,  if 
he  could  ootasn  the  consent  of  his -wife,  to  embiaee  a  lile  of  celibaoy 
acid  penance,  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecder.  torn.  xiiL  p.  890.)  The  bishop 
was  miimately  connected  with  Darius,  the  minister  of  porce,  (Id.  1 
xiii.  p.  92S.) 
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l^iii  haflty  levies  of  provincial  troops,  were  defeated  with  con* 
•iderable  luss;  the  victorious  Barbarians  insulted  the  open 
country ;  and  Carthage,  Girta,  and  Hippo  Regius,  were  the 
only  cities  that  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  inundation. 
The  long  and  narrow  tract  of  the  African  coast  was  filled 
with  frequent  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence ; 
and  the  respective  degrees  of  improvement  might  be  accu- 
rately measured  by  the  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. A  simple  reflection  will  impress  every  thinking 
mind  with  the  clearest  idea  of  fertility  and  cultivation :  the 
country  was  extremely  populous  ;  the  inhabitants  reserved  a 
liberal  subsistence  for  their  own  use ;  and  the  annual  exporta- 
tion, particularly  of  wheat,  was  so  regular  and  plentiful,  that 
Africa  deserved  the  name  of  the  common  granary  of  Rome 
and  of  mankind.  On  a  sudden  the  seven  fruitful  provinces, 
from  Tangier  «o  Tripoli,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Vandals;  whose  destructive  rage  has  perhaps  been 
exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious  zeal,  and  extrav- 
agant declamation.  War,  in  its  fairest  form,  implies  a  per- 
petual violation  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  the  hostilities  oi 
Barbarians  are  inflamed  by  the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit  which 
incessantly  disturbs  their  peaceful  and  domestic  society.  The 
Vandals,  where  they  found  resistance,  seldom  gave  quarter; 
and  the  deaths  of  their  valiant  countrymen  were  expiated  by  the 
ruin  of  the '  cities  under  whose  walb  they  had  fallen.  Care 
less  of  the  distinctions  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  they  employed 
every  species  of  indignity  and  torture,  to  force  from  the  cap- 
tives a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth.  The  stem  policy 
of  Grenseric  justified  his  frequent  examples  of  military  execu- 
tion :.  he  was  not  always  the  master  of  his  own  passions,  or  of 
those  of  his  followers ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Donatists.  Yet  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded,  that  it  was 
the  common  practice  of  the  Vandals  to  extirpate  the  olives, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  of  a  country  where  they  intended  to 
settle  :  nor  can  I  believe  that  it  was  a  usual  stratagem  to 
slaughter  great  numbers  of  their  prisoners  before  the  walls  of 
a  besieged  city,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infecting  the  air,  and 
{Producing  a  pestilence,  of  which  they  themselves  must  have 
been  the  first  victims.** 


'  **  The  Gxiginai  complaints  of  the  desolation  of  AfHca  are  eon- 
:sined,  1.  In  a  letter  from  Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  exca^ 
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The  generous  miod  of  Count  Boniface  was  tortured  by  tbs. 
exquisite  distress  of  beholding  the  ruin  which  he  had  oocft* 
■ioiied,  and  whose  rapid  progress  he  was  unable  to  cheok. 
After  the  loss  of  a  batde,  he  retired  into  Hippo  Regius 
where  he  was  immediately  besieged  by  an  enemy,  who  con- 
sidered him  as  the  real  bulwark  of  Africa.  The  maritime 
oolony  of  Hippoj^  about  two  hundred  miles  westward  of 
Carthage,  had  formerly  acquired  the  distinguishing  epithet  of 
Regiui^  from  the  residence  of  Numidian  kings ;  and  eonie 
remains  of  trade  and  populousness  still  adhere  to  the  modem 
city,  which  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  corrupted  name  of 
Bona.  The  military  labors,  and  anxious  reflections,  of  Count 
Boniface,  were  alleviated  by  the  edifying  conversation  of  his 
friend  St  Ai^gustin ;  ^  till  that  bishop,  the  light  and  pillar  of 
the  Catholic  church,  was  gently  released,  in  the  third  mM>nth 
of  the  siege,  and  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  from 
the  actual  and  the  impending  calamities  of  his  country.  The 
youth  of  Augustin  had  been  stained  by  the  vices  and  errors 
which  he  so  ingenuously  confesses ;  but  from  the  moment  of 
his  conversion  to  that  of  his  death,  the  manners  of  the  bishop 
of  Hippo  were  pure  and  austere :  and  the  most  conspicuous 
of  his  virtues  was  an  ardent  seal  against  heretics  of  every 
denomination;  the  Manichsaans,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pe- 
lagians, against  whom  he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy. 
When  the  city,  some  months  aAer  his  death,  was  burnt  by 
the  Vandals,  the  library  was  fortunately  saved,  which  con- 
tained his  voluminous  writings ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-twQ 

his  abtenoe  from  the  council  of  EphesuSi  (ap.  Ruintxt,  p.  427.)  8.  I» 
^e  life  of  St.  Augustin  by  his  friend  and  colleagme  FoaaidiuBv  (ap. 
Ruinart,  p.  427.)  3.  In  the  History  of  the  VandaUc  Peraecnticmv  by 
Victor  Vitenais,  (1.  L  c.  1,  2,  3,  edit.  Ruinart.)  The  last  picture*  which 
waa  dravm  sixty  yean  after  the  event,  ia  more  ezpreaaiTe  of  the  au- 
thor's paasiona  than  of  the  truth  of  facts. 

**  See  Cellariua,  Greograph.  Antiq.  torn,  ii  part  ii.  p.  112.  Leo  Af 
rican.  in  Ramusio,  torn.  L  foL  70*  L'Afrique  de  Harmol,  torn,  ii  pi 
434,  437.  Shaw's  Travels,  n.  46,  47.  The  old  Hippo  Regiua  waa 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Ajrabs  in  the  seventh  century ;  but  a  new 
town,  at  the  distance  of  two  mUes,  waa  bnilt  with  the  materiala  ;  and 
it  contained,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  about  thxee  hundred  fiunilica 
of  induatrious,  but  turbulent,  manufiicturera.  The  adjacent  tenitocy 
is  renowned  tor  a  pure  air,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  of  exquiaite  fruita. 

^  The  life  of  St.  Augustin,  by  Tillemont,  fills  a  quarto  volums 
(M^m.  Ecdes.  torn,  xiii.)  of  more  than  one  thousand  pagea ;  and  ths 
oiligence  of  that  learned  Jansenist  was  excited,  on  this  occttnoii»  by 
teotious  and  derout  seal  for  the  founder  of  his  sect. 
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wpaiate  books  or  treatises  on  theological  subjects,  besides  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  psalter  and  the  gospel,  and  a 
copious  magazine  of  epistles  and  homilies.^  According  te 
ihn  judgment  of  the  most  impartial  critics,  the  superficial 
learning  of  Augustin  was  confined  to  the  Latin  language  ;  ^ 
and  his  style,  though  sometimes  animated  by  the  eloquence 
of  passion,  is  usually  clouded  by  false  and  affected  rhetoric 
But  he  possessed  a  strong,  capacious,  argumentative  mind ;  ho 
boldly  sounded  the  dark  abyss  <^  grace,  predestination,  free 
will,  and  original  sin;  and  the  rigid  system  of  Christianity 
which  he  framed  or  restordd,^^*  has  been  entertained,  with 
pubHc  applause,  and  secret  reluctance,  by  the  Liatin  church.^ 
By  the  skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps  by  the  ignomnce  of 
the  Vandals,  the  siege  of  Hippo  was  protracted  above  fourteen 
months :  the  sea  was  contiDually  open ;  and  when  the  ad* 
jacent  country  had  been  exhausted  by  insular  rapine,  the 
besiegers  themselves  were  compelled  by  famine  to  relinquish 
their  enterprise.     The  importance  and  danger  of  Africa  were 

**  Such,  at  least,  is  the  accotint  of  Victor  Vitensis,  (do  Fersecut. 
VandaL  L  L  c  3  ;)  thoQgh  Oennadiua  seems  to  doubt  whether  any 
poson  had  read,  or  even  collected,  aU  the  works  of  %t.  Augoatin,  (sea 
Hieronym.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  319,  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Ecclea.)  They 
juve  been  repeatedly  printed ;  ai^d  Dupln  (Bibliothdque  Eccles.  tonu 
iii*  p»  158 — 257)  has  given  a  large  and  satisfactory  abstract  of  them  aa 
tliey  stand  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Benedictines.  My  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  bishop  of  Hippo  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
Oot^mions  and  the  City  of  God. 

''  In  his  early  youth  (Confes.  i  14)  St.  Augustin  disliked  and  neg- 
Wcted  the  study  of  Greek ;  and  he  frankly  owns  that  he  read  the 
Platonists  in  a  Latin  version,  (Confes.  vii.  9.)  Some  modem  critics 
have  thought,  that  his  ignoranoe  of  Greek  disqualified  him  from  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures ;  and  Cioere  or  Quintilian  would  have  re- 
quired the  knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

*  These  questions  were  seldom  agitated,  m>m  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
to  that  of  St.  Augustin.  I  am  informed  that  the  Qttek  fathers  main- 
tarn  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  Semi-Pelagians ;  and  that  the  or- 
thodoxy of  St  Auguatin  was  derived  from  the  Manichsan  schooL 

*  The  church  (rf  Rome  has  canonixcd  Augustin,  and  reprobated 
CalyixL  Yet  as  the  nai  difference  between  them  is  invisible  even  to  a 
tlieological  microscope,  the  Molinists  are  oppi  essed  by  the  authority 
^  the  saint,  and  the  Janaenista  are  disgraced  by  their  resemblance  to 
^e  heretic.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Protestant  Arminiana  stand  aloof^ 
■ad  deride  the  mutual  perplexity  of  the  disputants,  (see  a  curious 

■  ^«nBw  of  the  Controversy,  by  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth^que  Univcrselleb 
(torn.  ziv.  p.  144 — 398.)    Perhaps  a  reasonor  still  more  independent 
oiay  smile  in  Mt  turn,  when  he  peruses  an  Arminian  (Sonuaantary  on 
4a  Spistle  to  the  Romans. 
32» 
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deeply  felt  by  the  regent  of  the  West.  Placulia  implored  ihm 
assistance  of  her  eastern  ally  ;  and  the  Italian  fleet  and  army 
were  reenforced  by  Asper,  who  sailed  from  Constantinople 
with  a  powerfal  amiament.  As  soon  as  the  force  of  the  two 
empires  was  united  under  the  command  of  Boniface,  he  boldly 
marched  against  the  Vandals ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  bat- 
tle irretrievably  decided  the  fate  of  Africa.  He  embarked 
with  the  precipitation  of  despair ;  and  the  people  of  Hi|ipo 
were  permitted,  with  their  families  and  effects,  to  occupy  the 
vacant  place  of  the  soldiers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were 
either  slain  or  made  prisonera  by  liie  Vandals.  The  count, 
whose  fatal  credulity  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  republic, 
might  enter  the  paiaoe  of  Ravenna  with  some  anxiety,  which 
was  moE  Mmoved  by  the  smiles  of  Placidia.  Boniface  ac- 
cepted with  gratitude  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  the  dignity 
of  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies ;  but  he  must  have 
blushed  at  the  sight  of  those  medals,  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented  with  the  name  and  attributes  of  victory.^  The  dis- 
covery of  his  fraud,  the  displeasure  of  the  empress,  and  the 
distinguished  favor  of  his  rival,  exasperated  the  haughty  and 
perfidious  soul  of  ^tius.  He  hastily  returned  from  Gaul  to 
Italy,  with  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an  army,  of  Barbarian 
followers ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
that  the  two  generals  decided  their  private  quarrel  in  a  bloody 
battle.  Boniface  was  successful ;  but  he  received  in  the  con- 
flict a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear  of  his  adversary,  of  which 
he  expired  within  a  few  days,  in  such  Christian  and  charitable 
sentiments,  that  he  exhorted  his  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain, 
to  accept  iEtius  for  her  second  husband.  But  ^tius  could 
not  derive  any  immediate  advantage  from  (he  generosity  of 
his  dying  enemy :  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the  justice 
of  Placidia ;  and  though  he  attempted  to  defend  some  strong 


"  Ducaase,  Fam.  Bjsant.  p.  67.  On  one  ude,  the  head  of  Valen- 
tinian ;  on  &e  reverse,  Boniface,  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand*  and  a 
palm  in  the  other,  standing  in  a  triumphal  car,  which  is  drawn  by 
four  horsest  or,*in  another  medal«  by  four  stags ;  an  unlucky  emblem ! 
I  should  doubt  whether  another  example  can  be  found  of  the  head 
of  a  subject  on  the  reverse  of  an  Impmal  medaL*  8ee  Scienee  des 
MedaiUcs,  by  the  P4re  Jobert,  torn.  L  p.  182—160,  edit,  of  1739,  by 
the  baron  de  la  Bastie. 

*  I^Td  Mahon,  I^fe  of  Belisarins,  p  183,  mentions  on«  of  Beliiaiiiiat  «B 
the  aathority  of  Cedrenus.  —  M. 
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Ibrtresaes,  erected  on  bis  patrimonial  estate,  the  Imperial 
power  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Pannonia^  to  the  tents 
of  his  faithful  Huns.  The  republic  was  deprived,  by  their 
mutual  discord,  of  the  service  of  her  two  most  illustrious 
champions.^ 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  the  retreat  of  Boni* 
face^  that  the  Van  Jals  would  achieve,  without  resistance  or 
delay,  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Eight  years,  however,  elapsed, 
fiuHi  the  evacuation  of  Hippo  to  the  reduction  of  Carthage. 
In  the  «ttdst  of  that  interval,  tbe  ambitious  Grenseric,  in  the 
full  ade  of  «|ipwent  prosperity  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  he  gave  his  son  Hulnieric  for  a  hostage ;  and  con- 
sented to  leave  the  Western  emperor  in  the  undisturbed  pos* 
session  of  the  three  Mauritanias.**  This  moderation,  which 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  justice,  must  be  aacifted  to  the 
policy,  of  the  conqueror.  His  throne  was  encompassed  with 
domestic  enemies,  who  accused  the  baseness  of  his  birth,  and 
asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of 
Gonderic.  Those  nephews,  indeed,  he  sacrificed  to  his 
safety ;  and  their  mother,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  king, 
was  precipitated,  by  his  order,  into  the  River  Ampsaga.  But 
the  public  discontent  burst  forth  in  dangerous  and  frequent 
conspiracies ;  and  the  warlike  t3nrant  is  supposed  to  have  shed 
more  Vandal  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  than  in 
the  field  of  battle.^^  The  convulsions  of  Africa,  which  had 
favored  his  attack,  opposed  the  firm  establishment  of  his 
power ;  and  the  various  seditions  of  the  Moors  and  Grermans, 
the  Donatists  and  Catholics,  continually  disturbed,  or  threat- 
ened, the  unsettled  reign  of  the  conqueror.  As  he  advanced 
towards  Carthage,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
k  -  -      ■ 

"  Procopius  (de  BelL  VandaL  L  L  c  8»  p.  185)  contmuee  the  his- 
tory of  BonifBce  no  further  than  his  return  to  Italy.  His  death  is 
mentioned  by  Prosper  and  Marcelliniis ;  the  expression  of  the  latter, 
that  ^tina,  the  day  before,  had  provided  himself  with  a  kmgw  spear, 
implies  something  like  a  reg^ular  dueL 

*>  See  Prooopins,  de  BelL  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  186.  Valentiniaii 
pnblished  sevexiil  humane  laws,  to  relieve  the  disti^ss  of  his  Numid- 
bm  and  Manzitanian  subjects ;  he  diicharffed  them,  in  a  great  measure, 
iirom  the  payment  of  their  debts,  reduoed  their  tribute  to  one  eighth, 
and  g«v0  them  a  right  of  appeal  from  their  provincial  magistrates  to 
the  pnefeet  of  Rome.    Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.    Novell,  p.  11,  12. 

*  Yiotor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  VandaL  L  ii.  c.  5,  p.  26.  The 
enielties  of  Genseric  towards  his  subjects  are  strongly  expressed  hi 
Prosper  s  Chronicle,  A.  D  442. 
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The  Westeni  proTinces;  the  sea-coast  was  exposed  to  Uii 
naval  enterprises  of  the  Romans  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  and,  in 
the  heart  of  Numidia,  the  strong  inland  city  of  Corta  stiU 
pereisted  in  obstinate  independence.^  These  difficulties  were 
gradually  subdued  by  the  spirit,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Grenseric;   who  alternately  applied  the  arts  of 

Siace  and  war  to  the  establishnient  of  his  African  kingdom, 
e  subscribed  a  solemn  treaty,  with  the  hope  of  deriving 
some  advantage  from  the  term  of  its  continuance,  and  the 
moment  of  its  violation.  The  vigilance  of  his  enemies  was 
relaxed  by  the  protestations  of  mendship,  which  concealed 
his  hostile  approach ;  and  Carthage  was  at  length  surprised 
by  the  Vandals,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  republic  by  the  younger  Scipio.^ 

A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins,  with  the  title  of  a 
colony ;  and  though  Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  to  the  trade  of  Alex- 
andria, or  the  splendor  of  Antioch,  she  still  maintained  the 
vecond  rank  in  the  West ;  as  the  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the 
style  of  contemporaries)  of  the  African  worid.  That  wealthy 
and  opulent  metropolis^  displayed,  in  a  dependent  condition, 
the  image  of  a  flourishing  republic.  Carthage  contained  the 
manufactures,  the  arms,  and  the  treasures  of  the  six  prov* 
inces.  A  regular  subordination  of  civil  honors  gradually 
ascended  from  the  procurators  of  the  streets  and  quarters  of 
the  city,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  represented  the  state  and  dignity  of  a 
consul  of  ancient  Rome.  Schools  and  gymtuuia  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  education  of  the  African  youth ;  and  the  liberal 
arts  and  manners,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  were 
publicly  taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The 
buildings  of  Carthage  were  uniform  and  magnificent :  a  shady 
grove  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  capital ;  the  new  port,  a 

"  Possidiusi  in  Vit.  AagoBtin.  c.  28,  apud  Ruinart,  p.  428. 

'^  See  the  ChronicleB  of  IcLatiufl,  Isidore,  Frotpet,  and  Mareelliniia 
They  mark  the  lame  year,  but  diffiarent  days,  for  the  aurpriaal  of 
Carthage.  « 

*^  The  pictore  of  Carthage,  aa  it  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fiflli 
centuries,  is  taken  from  the  Ezpositio  totiua  Mundi,  p.  17,  18,  in  the 
third  volume  of  Hudson's  Mmor  Geographers,  from  Ausonius  de 
Claris  UrbibuB,  p.  228,  229 ;  and  prinoipallj  from  Salvian,  de  OubeiN 
natione  Dei,  L  vii.  p.  257,  258.  I  am  surprised  that  the  NotUia  ahould 
not  place  either  a  mint,  or  an  arsenal,  at  Carthage ;  but  only  a  gyne* 
,  or  female  manufacture. 
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•Bcnre  and  capacious  harbo?,  was  subservient  ta  the  commei* 
ml  industry  of  citizens  and  strangers ;  and  the  splendid  gomes 
of  the  circus  and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost  in  the  pres* 
once  of  the  Barbarians.  The  reputation  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  their  country,  and  the  reproach  of 
Punic  faith  still  adhered  to  their  subtle  and  faithless  chanic* 
ter.^  The  habits  of  trade,  and  the  abuse  of  luxury,  had  cor* 
lupted  their  manneni ;  but  their  impious  pontempt  of  monks, 
•ad  the  shameless  practice  of  unnatuiai  lusts,  are  the  two 
abominations  which  excite  the  pious  vehemence  of  Salvian, 
the  preacher  of  the  age.^^  *  The  king  of  the  Vandals  severely 
reformed  the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  people ;  and  the  ancient^ 
noble,  ingenuous,  freedom  of  Carthage  (these  expressions  of 
Victor  are  not  without  energy)  was  reduced  by  Genseric  into 
a  state  of  ignominious  servitude.  After  he  had  permitted  his 
licentious  tnx^  to  satiate  their  rage  and  avarice,  he  instituted 
a  more  regular  system  of  rapine  and  oppression.  An  edict 
was  promulgated,  which  enjoined  all  persons,  without  fraud  or 
delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  valuable  fur- 
niture or  apparel,  to  the  royal  officers ;  and  the  attempt  to 
■ecrete  any  part  of  their  patrimony  was  inexorably  punished 
with  death  and  torture,  as  an  act  of  treason  against  Uie  state. 
The  lands  of  the  proconsular  province,  which  formed  the 
immediate  district  of  Carthage,  were  accurately  measured,  and 
divided  among  the  Barbarians;  and  the  conqueror  reserved 
hr  his  peculiar  domain  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  and 
Ihe  adjacent  parts  of  Numidia  and  Getulia.^^ 
It  was  natural  enough  that  Genaeric  should  hate  those  whom 


*  The  aaonymous  author  of  the  Expoeitio  totius  Mondi  oomp«re8» 
in  his  barbarouf  Latin,  the  country  and  the  inhabitunts ;  and,  after 
itigmatizing  their  want  of  fSalth,  he  coolly  concludes,  Difficile  autem 
inter  eoa  invenitor  bonus,  tamen  in  multiB  paud  boni  esse  poesunt. 
P.  18. 

^  He  deelaxes,  that  the  peculiar  vioes  of  eaoh  oooutry  were  collected 
fai  the  sink  of  Carthage,  ^L  vii.  p.  267.)  In  the  indulgence  of  vice, 
the  Africans  applaud^  tneir  manly  yirtue.  Et  illi  se  magis  yirilis 
fortitudinis  esse  crederent,  qui  mazime  vires  foeminei  usAs  probrositafis 
flregissent,  (j>.  268.)  The  streets  of  Carthage  were  polluted  by  eil^m- 
fcuSe  wretches,  who  puhlidy  assumed  the  countenance,  the  dresB» 
and  the  character  of  women,  Tp.  264.)  If  a  monk  appeared  in  the 
4ity,  the  holy  man  was  pursuecl  with  impious  scorn  and  ridicule ;  de^ 
<SitantibttS  lidentium  cachinnis,  (p.  289.) 

^  Compare  Proconius,  de  Bdl.  VandaL  L  L  c.  5.  p.  189,  190,  and 
Victor  Vitensis,  de  PersAcut  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4. 
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he  had  injured :  the  nobility  and  senators  of  Carthage  wevs 
exposed  to  his  jealousy  and  resentment ;  and  all  those  who 
refused  the  ignominious  terms,  which  their  honor  and  religion 
forbade  them  to  accept,  were  compelled  by  the  Arian  tyrtuit 
to  embrace  the  condition  of  perpetual  banishment.  Rome, 
Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  East,  were  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  exiles,  of  fugitives,  and  of  ingenuous  captives,  who  solicited 
the  public  compassion ;  and  the  benevolent  epistles  of  Theod- 
oret  still  preserve  the  names  and  misfortunes  of  Cielestiaii 
and  Maria.^^  The  Syrian  bishop  deplores  the  misfortunes  of 
Ceelestian,  who,  from  the  state  of  a  noble  and  opulent  senator 
of  Carthage,  was  reduced,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  eer- 
vants,  to  beg  his  bread  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  he  applauds 
the  resignation  of  the  Christian  exile,  and  the  philosophic 
temper,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  such  calamities,  could 
enjoy  more  real  happiness  than  was  the  ordinary  lot  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  story  of  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
magnificent  Eudeemon,  is  singular  and  interesting.  In  the 
sack  of  Carthage,  she  was  purchased  from  the  Vandals  by 
some  merchants  of  Syria,  who  afterwards  sold  her  as  a  slave 
in  their  native  country.  A  female  attendant,  transported  in 
the  same  ship,  and  sold  in  the  same  family,  still  continued  to 
respect  a  mistress  whom  fortune  had  reduced  to  the  common 
level  of  servitude ;  and  the  daughter  of  Eudsmon  received 
from  her  grateful  affection  the  domestic  services  which  she 
had  once  required  from  her  obedience.  This  remarkable 
behavior  divulged  the  real  condition  of  Maria,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  was  redeemed  from  slavery 
by  the  generosity  of  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The 
liberality  of  Theodoret  provided  for  her  decent  maintenance ; 
and  she  {>assed  ten  months  amon^  the  deaconesses  of  the 
church ;  till  she  was  unexpectedly  mformed,  that  her  father, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  exercised  an 
honorable  office  in  one  of  the  Western  provinces.  Her  filial 
impatience  was  seconded  by  the  pious  bishop :  Theodoret,  in 
a  letter  still  extant,  recommends  Maria  to  the  bishop  of  .£g», 
\  maritime  city  of  Cilicia,  which  was  frequented,  during  the 
aimual  fair,  by  the  vessels  of  the  West;  most  earnestly 
requesting,  that  his  colleague  would  use  the  maiden  with  a 


^  Ruinart  (p.  444 — 457'  has  collected  firom  rheodoret,  and  o^tm 
vathon,  the  misfortuneft  real  and  fabidonfl,  >f  the  rnhnbitenta  of 
OflotiiagD. 
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tendeniaflt  suitable  to  her  birth ;  and  that  he  would  intrust 
ber  to  the  care  of  such  faithful  merchants,  as  would  esteem 
it  a  sufficient  gain,  if  they  restored  a  daughter,  lost  beyond 
all  human  hope,  to  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parent 

Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiasticiBl  hislory,  I  am 
tempted  to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Sevsh 
Slbbpbrs  ,  ^  whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the 
Vandals.^  When  the  emperor  Decius  persecuted  the  Chi  is- 
tians,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  concealed  themselves 
in  a  spacious  cavern  in  the  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain ;  where 
they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders 
that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  secured  with  a  pile  of  huge 
stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which 
was  miraculously  prolonged,  without  injuring  the  powers  of 
life,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  yeors. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the 
inheritance  of  the  mountain  had  descended,  removed  the 
stones  to  supply  materials  for  some  rustic  edifice :  the  light 
of  the  sun  darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers 
were  permitted  to  awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought 
of  a  few  hours,  they  were  pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger ; 
and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,  one  of  their  number,  should 
secretly  return  to  the  city  to  purchase  bread  for  the  use  of  his 
companions.  The  youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that  appel- 
lation) could  no  longer  recognize  the  once  familiar  aspect  of 
his  native  country ;  and  his  surprise  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  cross,  triumphantly  erected  over  the 
principal  gate  of  Ephesus.    His  singular  dress,  and  obsolete 


^  The  choice  of  fabQlons  drcmnstanees  is  of  small  importance ;  yet 
I  hare  confined  myielf  to  the  narrative  which  was  translated  from  the 
Syriac  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (de  OloriA  llartyrAm,  L  i  c- 
95,  in  Max.  BiUiothecA  Patnim,  torn.  zL  p.  S66,)  to  the  Greek  acts  of 
their  martyrdom  (apnd  Fhotimn,  p.  1400»  1401)  and  to  tlie  Annals  of 
the  Patriarch  Batychius,  (torn.  L  p.  381,  531,  532,  535,  Vers.  Pocock.) 

**  Two  Syriae  writers,  as  they  are  quoted  by  AjMemanni,  (Bibliot. 
Oriental,  torn,  i  p.  33S,  38S,)  place  the  lesonectiop  of  the  Seven 
Sleepeis  in  the  year  736  (A.  D.  425)  or  748,  (A.  D.  437,)  of  the  ana 
ef  the  Selencidea.  Their  Greek  acts*  which  Photins  had  read,  «M»gn 
the  date  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  llieodosina,  irhioh 
may  coincide  either  with  A.  D.  439  or  44S.  The  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  penecntion  of  Decius  is  easUy  ascertained ;  and 
Doudng  less  than  the  ignorance  of  Mahomet,  or  the  Isgendaries.  could 
fuppose  aa  interval  of  thiee  or  ibur  hundred  years. 
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ianguage,  confounded  the  baker,  to  whom  be  offered  u 
ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin  of  the  empire ; 
and  JamblichiM,  on  the  suapicion  of  a  secret  treasure,  was 
dragged  before  the  judge.  Their  mutual  inquiries  produced 
the  araasing  dascovery ,  that  two  centuries  were  almost  elapsed 
since  Jamblkchus  and  his  friends  had  escaped  from  the  rage 
of  a  Pagan  tyrant  The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  clergy,  the 
magistrates,  the  people,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  emperor  Thec^ 
dosius  himself,  banned  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seroi 
Bleepera ;  who  bestowed  their  benediction,  related  their  story, 
and  at  the  same  instant  peaceably  expired.  The  orism  of  tins 
tnarvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  pious  fraud  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  modem  Greeks,  since  the  authentic  tradition  may  be 
traced  within  half  a  century  of  the  supposed  miracle.  James 
of  Sarug,  a  Syrian  bishop^  who  was  bom  only  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  has  devoted  one  of  his 
two  hundred  and  thir^  homilies  to  the  praise  of  the  young 
•men  of  Ephesus.^  Their  legend,  before  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  was  translated  from  Uie  Syriac  into  the  Latin 
language,  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours*  The  hostile 
communions  of  the  East  preserve  their  memory  with  equal 
reverence ;  and  their  names  are  honorably  inscribed  in  the 
Roman,  the  Abyssinian,  and  the  Russian  calendar.^  N<Mr 
has  their  reputation  been  confioed  to  the  Christian  world. 
This  popular  tale,  which  Mahomet  might  learn  when  he  drove 
his  camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced,  as  a  divine 
revelation,  into  the  Koran.^^   The  stoiy  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 

^  Jsmes,  one  of  the  orthodox  fkthen  of  the  Syrisa  eharoh*  wai 
bom  A.  D.  452 ;  he  began  to  compose  hiB  Bermons  A.  D.  474 ;  he 
was  made  biahop  of  Batnse,  in  the  district  of  Sanig,  and  provinoe  of 
Mesopotaiiiia,  A.  D.  619,  and  died  A.  D.  d21.  (AaaemMUii*  Ioia.  k  p. 
288,  289.)  For  the  homily  de  PmrU  J^iAennM,  aee  p.  386— SS9: 
though  I  oould  wish  that  Aiaemanni  had  tranalsted  the  teort  of  Jaouaa 
of  Sarag,  inatead  of  answering  the  olQeotiooB  of  BanmitiB. 

^  See  the  AMa  Sondorum  of  the  BoUsndlata,  Menaia  Jnlii,  torn,  ti 
p.  876 — 387.  This  immenae  calendar  of  Sainta,  In  one  hundred  and 
twmty-aiz  yaara,  (1644-*1770,)  and  hi  fifty  vdhunea  m  fioUo,  haa 
sdranoed  no  further  than  the  7tk  day  of  October.  The  suppieaaian 
of  the  Jesoita  haa  moat  probafalv  eheoked  an  undntakin^  which« 
through  the  medxiun  of  fiible  and  aupexatition,  comnnnioataa  mneli 
historical  and  philosophical  inatmction. 

^  See  Maraoci  Alcoran.  Sura  zviii.  torn.  ii.  p.  420— 42T»  and  tesa«i. 
part  iy.  p.  103.  With  auch  an  ampk  privilege,  Mahomet  haa  nst 
ihown  much  taste  or  ingenuity.  He  haa  iirranted  the  dog<Al  Rtjifin) 
of  the  Seven  Sleepen  $  the  reepeet  of  the  son,  who  altered  hia  comsi 
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hu  been  adopted  and  adorned  by  the  uatioos,  from  Bengal  to 
Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion;^  and  some 
vestiges  of  a  similar  tradition  have  been  discovered  in  the 
remote  extremities  of  Scandinavia.'^  This  easy  and  universal 
belief,  so  expressive  of  the  sense  of  mankind,  may  be  ascribed 
lo  the  genuine  merit  of  the  fable  itself.  We  imperceptibly 
advaoee  fiom  youth  to  age,  without  observing  the  gndual,  but 
incflssant,  ehange  of  human  affairs ;  and  even  in  our  birger 
experienoe  of  history,  the  imagination  is  accustomed,  by  a 
perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects,  to  unite  the  most  distant 
levolutioos.  But  if  the  interval  between  two  memorable  caraa 
could  be  instantly  annihilated  (  if  it  were  possible,  aher  a 
momentary  slumber  of  two  hundred  years,  to  display  the«as 
world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator,  who  still  retained  a  lively  aad 
recent  impression  of  the  oid^  his  surprise  and  his  reflections 
would  furnish  the  pleasing  subject  of  a  philosophical  romanoe. 
The  scene  could  not  be  more  advantageously  placed,  than  in 
the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  Decius 
and  of  Theodosius  the  Younger.  During  this  period,  the  seat 
€if  government  ^had  been  transported  from  Home  to  a  new 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  abuse 
of  military  spirit  had  been  suppressed  by  an  artificial  system 
ef  tame  and  ceremonious  servitude.  The  throne  of  the  per- 
secuting Decius  was  filled  by  a  succession  of  Christian  and 
orthodox  princes,  who  had  extirpated  the  fabulous  gods  of 
antiqoity :  and  the  public  devotion  of  the  a^e  was  impatient 
to  exalt  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  CSatholic  ohuroh,  on  the 
idtars  of  Diana  and  Hercules^  The  union  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  dissolved;  its  genius  was  humbled  in  the  dust; 
and  armies  of  unknown  Barbarians,  issuing;  from  the  frooen 
legions  of  the  North,  had  established  theur  victorious  leign 
ovwr  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Swioe  m  day,  tint  he  might  not  shiiia  into  the  oavem ;  and  ths  owe  of 
Qod  himiwlf,  who  pceserred  their  bodies  firam  putrefiKttlQiit  by  taiaing 
Ibsm  to  the  right  and  left. 

«  Bee  D'Herbelot,  BibUoth&que  Orientals  p.  139 ;  tad  Benaadot, 
IVst.  Fatiiaioh.  Alezandrin.  f,  39»  40. 

^  PaxiU  the  deaeor  of  Aqmleia,  (de  Qestia  Langobardonun,  L  L  o. 
«,  p.  7a»  746»  edit.  G  -otO  who  Uyed  towania  the  end  of  the  eiakth 
eentaryt  has  placed  in  a  cavern,  under  a  rock,  on  the  ahcoe  ot  the 
ooesBt  the  Seven  Sleepera  of  the  North,  whoae  long  repoae  waa  re- 
ipected  by  the  Berbanana.  Their  dreaa  declared  them  to  be  Romana, 
nd  the  deaoon  oo^jectorea,  that  they  were  reaerved  by  Providenoe  aa 
loe  &tiire  apoatlea  of  thoee  unbelievmg  oountriear 
VOL.  III.  33 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

niX  OHAEAOTBX,  CONQTrSBTS,  AND  COmBlT  OF  ATTILA,  UNO  01 

TRB  BUNS. DBATH   OF  THSODOSmS  THE  TOUNGEH.  — «  SLg- 

YATION   OF   MABCIAN   TO   THE  EMFIBS   OF  THE   EAST. 

The  Western  world  was  oppressed  by  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, who  fled  before  the  Huns ;  but  the  achievements  of  tfas 
Huns  themselves  were  not  adequate  to  their  power  and  proe- 
oerity.  Thebr  victorious  horded  had  spread  from  the  Volga 
to  the  Danube ;  but  the  public  force  was  exhausted  by  the 
discord  of  independent  diief^ains ;  their  valor  was  idly  oon* 
•umed  in  obscure  and  predatory  excursions ;  and  they  oAen 
degraded  their  national  dignity,  by  condescending,  for  the 
hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  .under  the  banners  of  their  fugitive 
enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Attila,^  the  Huns  again  became 
the  terror  of  the  world;  and  I  shall  now  describe  the  character 
and  actions  of  that  formidable  Barbarian ;  who  alternately 
insulted  and  invaded  the  East  and  the  Weist,  and  urged  the 
rapid  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  tide  of  emigration  which  impetuously  rolled  from 
the  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most  power- 
ful and  populous  tribes  may  commonly  be  found  on  the  verge 
of  the  Boman  provinces.  The  accumulated  weight  was  sus- 
tained for  a  while  by  artificial  barriers ;  and  the  easy  conde- 
scension of  the  emperors  invited,  without  satisfying,  the  insolent 
demands  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  acquired  an  eager  appe- 
tite for  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life.    The  Hungarians,  who 

'  The  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  Attila  may  he  found  in 
Jomandes  (de  Bebus  Geticis,  o.  34—50,  p.  668 — 688,  edit.  Orot)  and 
Prisons,  (Excerpta  de  Legationihns,  p.  33 — 76,  Paris,  1648.)  I  have 
not  seen  the  Lives  of  Attila,  composed  oy  Jnvencns  Cnlins  Calanna 
Dalmatinns,  ia  the  twelfth  century,  or  by  mcholas  Olahna,  archhlahop 
of  Gran,  in  the  sixteenth.  See  Maseou's  History  of  the  Geonans,  iz. 
38,  and  Kaifei  Osservaadoni  litterarie,  torn.  L  p.  88,  89.  Whatever 
the  modem  Hungarians  have  added  Innst  be  fifbnlous ;  and. they  do 
not  seem  to  hare  excelled  in  the  art  of  fiction.  They,  suppose,  that 
when  Attila  invaded  Ganl  and  Italy,  married  innumerable  wives,  te.» 
be  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Thewxoof  Chron.  p.  L 
t.  22,  in  Script.  Hunger,  torn.  i.  p.  76. 
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ambitiously  insert  the  name  of  Attila  among  their  native  kings, 
WAj  affirm  with  truth  that  the  hordes,  which  were  subject  to 
his  uncle  Roas,  or  Rugilas,  had  formed  their  encampments 
within  the  limits  of  modern  Hungary,^  in  a  fertile  country, 
which  liberally  supplied  the  wants  of  a  nation  of  hunters  and 
shepherds,  ia  this  advantageous  situation,  Rugilas,  and  his 
valiant  brothers,  who  continually  added  to  their  power  and 
reputation,  commanded  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war  with  the 
two  empires.  His  alliance  with  the  Romans  of  the  West  was 
cemented  by  his  personal  friendship  for  the  great  JE/duB ;  who 
was  always  secure  of  finding,  in  the  Barbarian  camp,  a  hos- 
pitable reception  and  a  powerful  support  At  his  solicitation, 
and  in  the  name  of  John  the  usurper,  sixty  thousand  Huns 
advanced  to  the  confines  of  Italy ;  their  march  and  their 
retreat  were  alike  expensive  to  ^e  state ;  and  the  grateful 
policy  of  JStius  abandoned  the  possession  of  Pannonia  to  his 
faithful  confederates.  The  Romans  of  the  East  were  not  less 
'apprehensive  of  the  arms  of  Rugilas,  which  threatened  the 
provinces,  or  even  the  capital.  Some  ecclesiastical  historians 
have  destroyed  the  Barbarians  with  lightning  and  pestilence ; ' 
but  Theodosius  was  reduced  to  the  more  humble  expedient  of 
stipulating  an  annual  payment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  gold,  and  of  disguising  this  dishonorable  tribute  by 

'  Hungary  has  been  successiTely  occupied  by  three  Scythian  colo- 
nies. 1.  The  Huns  of  Attila ;  2.  The  Abares,  in  the  sixth  century ; 
and*  8.  The  Turks  or  M^nars,  A.  D.  889 ;  the  immediate  and  genuine 
ancestoTB  of  the  modem  HungarianB,  whose  connection  with  &e  two 
fcrmer  is  extremely  faint  and  remote.  The  Prodrxmnu  and  NotUia  of 
Matthew  Belius  appear  to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  information  concern- 
ing ancient  and  modem  Hungary.  I  hare  seen  the  extracts  in  Bibli- 
0t£^ue  Ancienne  et  Hodeme,  torn.  xxii.  p.  1 — 61,  and  Biblioth^u« 
BuMnm6e,  tom.  xri.  p.  127 — 176.* 

'  Socrates,  L  yii.  o.  43.  Theodoret,  L  v.  o.  36.  TiUemont,  who 
always  depends  on  the  faith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authors,  strenuously 
eontends  (Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  yi.  p.  136,  607)  that  the  wan  and  per- 
sonages were  not  the  same. 


*  HaiUth  (in  his  Oeschichte  der  MagTaren)consider8  the  onestion  of 
die  origin  of  the  Magyars  as  stiU  ondecided.  The  old  Hungarian  chroni- 
des  unanimously  derived  them  from  the  Huns  of  Attila.  See  note,  toL 
It.  pp.  841,  342.  ^  The  later  opinion,  adopted  by  Schloser,JBelnay,  and 


I  to  connect  them  with  the  rarthians.    Vol.  i.  Ammerkungen,  p. 
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the  title  of  general^  which  the  king  of  the  Huns  ooodesceiiM 
to  accept.  The  public  tranquillity  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  fierce  impatience  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  perfidioui 
intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court  Four  dependent  natioosi 
anx>ng  whom  we  may  distinguish  the  Bavanans,  diflc^boned 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Huns ;  and  their  revolt  was  encoiinged 
and  protected  by  a  Roman  alliance ;  till  the  just  claims,  and 
formidable  power,  of  Rugilas,  were  effectually  urged  by  the 
voice  of  Elslaw  his  ambassador.  Peace  was  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  senate :  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  emperor ; 
and  two  ambassadors  were  named,  Plinthas,  a  general  of 
Scythian  extraction,  but  of  consular  rank  $  and  the  quiestor 
Epigenes,  a  wise  and  experienced  statesman,  who  was  recoup 
mended  to  that  office  by  his  ambitious  colleague. 

The  death  of  Rugilas  suspended  the  progress  of  the  treaty. 
His  two  nephews,  Attila  and  Bleda,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  their  uncle,  consented  to  a  personal  interview  with 
the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople ;  but  as  they  proudly  re-' 
fused  to  dismount,  the  business  was  transacted  on  horseback, 
in  a  spacious  plain  near  the  city  of  Margus,  in  the  Upper 
MsBsia.  The  kings  of  the  Huns  assumed  the  solid  benefita, 
as  well  as  |he  vain  honors,  of  the  negotiation.  They  dictated 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and  each  condition  was  an  insult  on 
the  majesty  of  the  empire.  Besides  the  freedom  of  a  safe 
and  plentiful  market  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  they  required 
that  the  annual  contribution  should  be  augmented  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold ;  that  a 
fine  or  ransom  of  eight  pieces  of  gold  should  be  paid  for 
every  Roman  captive  who  had  escaped  from  his  Barbarian 
master ;  that  the  emperor  should  renounce  all  treaties  and 
engagements  with  the  enemies  of  the  Huns ;  and  that  all  the 
fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  or  provinces  of 
Theodosius,  should  be  delivered  to  the  justice  of  their  offended 
sovereign.  This  justice  was  rigorously  inflicted  on  some 
unfortunate  youths  of  a  royal  race.  They  were  crucified  on 
the  territories  of  the  empire,  by  the  command  of  Attila :  and 
as  soon  as  the  king  of  the  Huns  had  impressed  the  Romans 
with  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  indulged  them  in  a  short  and 
Arbitrary  respite,  whilst  he  subdued  the  rebellious  or  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Scythia  and  Germany.^ 

*  See  Pziiou^p.  47,  48,  and  Hist,  dcs  Peuples  de  i'KTurapa^  toia. 
tii.  o.  zii.  xiii.  ziv.  xv. 
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A.ttila,  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  deduced  his  nohle,  perhaps  his 
regal,  descent '  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerW 
contended  with  the  munarchs  of  China.  His  features,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  a  Gk>thic  historian,  bore  the  stamp 
of  his  national  origin ;  and  the  portrait  of  Attila  exhibits  the 
genuine  deformity  of  a  modem  Galmuk;^  a  lai^  head,  a 
swarthy  complexion,  small,  deep-seated  eyes,  a  SaX  nose,  o 
few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short 
square  body,  of  nerrous  strength,  though  of  a  disproportioned 
form.  The  haughty  step  and  demeanor  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns  expressed  die  consciousness  of  his  superiority  above  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  and  he  had  a  custom  of  fiercely  rolling  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  terror  which  he  inspired. 
Vet  this  savage  hero  was  not  inaccessible  to  pity ;  his  sup* 
pliant  enemies  might  confide  in  the  assurance  of  peace  or 
pardon ;  and  Attila  was  considered  by  his  subjects  as  a  just 
and  indulgent  master.  He  delighted  in  war ;  but,  after  he 
had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  mature  age,  his  head,  rather 
than  his  hand,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  North  ;  and  the 
fame  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was  usefully  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  prudent  and  successful  general.  The  effects  of  personal 
valor  are  so  inconsiderable,  except  in  poetry  or  romance,  that 
victory,  even  among  Barbarians,  must  depend  on  the  de^e 
of  skill  with  which  the  passions  of  the  multitude  are  combmed 
and  guided  for  the  service  of  a  single  man.  The  Scythian 
conquerors,  Attila  and  Zingis,  surpassed  their  rude  country- 
men in  art  rather  than  in  courage ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  monarchies,  both  of  the  Huns  and  of  the  Moguls,  were 
erected  by  their  founders  on  the  basis  of  popular  superstition. 
The  miraculous  conception,  which  fraud  and  credulity  ascribed 
to  the  virgin-mother  of  Zingis,  raised  him  above  the  level  of 
human  nature ;  and  the  nsJced  prophet,  who  in  the  name  of 
the  Deity  invested  him  with  the  empire  of  the  earth,  pointed 
the  valor  of  the  Moguls  with  irresistible  enthusiasm.^    The 

*  Prifcus,  p.  89.  The  modem  Hungarians  have  deduced  his  gene- 
alogy, which  ascends,  in  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  to  Ham,  the  son  of 
Koah ;  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  his  father's  real  name.  (De  Ouignea, 
Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iL  p.  297.) 

*  Compare  Jomandes  (c.  35,  p.  661)  with  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle, 
torn.  ill.  p.  380.  The  former  had  a  right  to  obserre,  originis  sua 
«gna  restituens.  The  character  and  portrait  of  Attila  are  probably 
cranscribed  from  Cassiodorus. 

'  Abulpharag.  Dynast,  vers.  Pocock,  p.  281.    Genealogical  History 
if  the  Tartan,  by  Abulghasi  Bahader  Khan,  part  iii  c.  16,  part  ir 
83* 
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religious  aits  of  A^ttila  were  not  less  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
character  of  his  Hge  and  country.  It  was  natural  enough  thai 
die  Scythians  should  adore,  with  peculiar  devotion,  the  god 
of  war ;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming  either  an 
abstract  idea,  or  a  corporeal  representation,  they  worshipped 
their  tutelar  deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  cimeter.^  One 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  perceived,  that  a  heifer,  who 
was  grazing,  had  wounded  herself  in  the  foot,  and  curiously 
followed  the  track  of  the  blood,  till  he  discovered,  among  the 
long  grass,  the  point  of  an  ancient  sword,  which  he  dug  out 
of  the  ground  and  presented  to  Attila.  That  magnanimoin, 
or  rather  that  artful,  prince  accepted,  with  pious  gratitude, 
this  celestial  favor ;  and,  as  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  sword 
of  Mars^  asserted  his  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  to  the 
dominion  of  the  earth.'  If  the  rites  of  Scythia  were  practised 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  a  loAy  altar,  or  rather  pile  of  fagots, 
three  hundred  yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  raised  in  a 
spacious  plain  ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars  was  placed  erect  on 
the  summit  of  this  rustic  altar,  which  was  annually  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  sheep,  horses,  and  of  the  hundredth  captive.^^ 
Whether  human  sacrifices  formed  any  part  of  the  worship  of 
Attila,  or  whether  he  propitiated  the  god  of  war  with  the  vic- 
tims which  he  continually  offered  in  the  field  of  battle,  the 
favorite  of  Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred  character,  which 
rendered  his  conquests  more  easy  and  more  permanent ;  and 

t.  8.  Vie  de  Qengiscan,  par  Petit  de  la  Croix,  1. 1,  c.  1,  6.  The  rd»- 
tions  of  the  miaaioxiaries,  who  visited  Tartary  in  the  thirteenth  oe&- 
tury,  (see  the  seventh  voluxne  of  the  Histoire  des  Voyages,)  ezmesi 
the  popular  language  and  opinions ;  Zingis  is  styled  the  son  of  Ood, 
ftc.  &c 

**  Nee  templum  apud  eos  risitur,  aut  delubrum,  ne  tugorium  qui- 
dem  cuhno  tectum  cemi  usquam  potest ;  sed  gladha  Barbarico  xiM 
humi  figitur  nudus,  eumque  ut  Martem  regionum  quas  dreumcircant 
pnesulem  verecundius  oomnt.  Ammian.  MarceUin.  xxxi.  2,  and  the 
teamed  Notes  of  lindenbrogius  and  Yalesius. 

*  Prisons  relates  this  remarkable  story,  both  in  his  own  text  (p.  65) 
and  in  the  quotation  made  by  Jomandes,  (c.  36,  p.  662.)  He  might 
have  explained  the  tradition,  or  fable,  which  characterised  this  &- 
mous  sword,  and  the  name,  as  well  as  attributes,  of  the  Scythian 
dfiity,  whom  he  has  translated  into  the  Mars  of  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 


^^  Heroiot.  L  iv.  c  62.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  I  hsTe  calcu- 
lated by  thd  smallest  stadium.  In  the  human  sacrifices,  they  cut  off 
the  shoulder  and  arm  of  the  victim,  which  they  threw  up  into  the 
air,  and  drew  omens  and  presages  from  the  manner  cKf  their  fidHnff  en 
Ihapile.  ^T, 
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the  Barbarian  princes  confessed,  in  the  language  of  demotion 
or  flattery,  that  they  could  not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady 
eye,  on  the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  lluns.^^  Hi« 
brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre  and  his  life.  Yet 
even  this  cruel  act  was  attributed  to  a  supernatural  impulse  ; 
and  the  vigor  with  which  Attila  wielded  the  sword  of  Mara, 
convinced  the  world  that  it  had  been  reserved  alone  for  hia 
invincible  arm.^^  But  the  extent  of  his  empire  affords  the 
only  remaining  evidence  of  the  number  and  importance  of  his 
Tictories ;  and  the  Scythian  monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  science  and  philosophy,  might  perhaps  lament  that 
his  illiterate  subjects  were  destitute  of  the  art  which  could 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  exploits. 

If  a  line  of  separation  were  drawn  between  the  civilized 
and  the  savage  climates  of  the  globe  ;  between  the  inhabits 
ants  of  cities,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  and  the  hunters  and 
shepherds,  who  dwelt  in  tents,  Attila  might  aspire  to  the  title 
of  supreme  and  sole  monarch  of  the  Barkurians.^^  Heulone, 
among  the  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  united 
the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Grermany  and  Scythia ;  and  those 
vague  appellations,  when  they  are  applied  to  his  reign,  may 
be  undeistood  with  an  ample  'atitude.  Thuringia,  which 
stretched  beyond  its  actual  limits  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was 
in  the  number  of  his  provinces ;  he  interposed,  with  the  weight 
of  a  powerful  neighbor,  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Franks ; 
and  one  of  his  lieutenants  chastised,  and  almost  exterminated, 
the  Bunmndians  of  the  Rhine.  He  subdued  the  islands  of  the 
ocean  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  encompassed  and  divided 
by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Huns  might  derive  a 
tribute  of  furs  from  that  northern  region,  which  has  been  pro- 
tected from  all  other  conquerors  by  the  severity  of  the  climate 

"  P1UCU8,  p.  66.  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augiutus  himself;  wm 
pleaded,  if  the  person  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to 
•ttppoii  their  £vine  lustre.    Sueton.  in  August,  e.  79.* 

'*  The  Coimt  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  tom.  TiL  p. 
428, 429)  attempts  to  clear  Attila  from  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  and 
is  almoet  inclined  to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jomandes,  and 
the  contemporary  Chronicles. 

*'  Fortissimarum  gentium  dominus,  qui  inauditA  ante  se  potentiA« 
solos  Scythica  et  Oermanica  regna  possedit.  Jomandes,  c  49,  p.  6S4. 
Priacus,  p.  64,  65.  M.  de  Guignes,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinesfb 
has  acquired  ^tom.  IL  p.  295—301)  an  adequate  idea  of  the  empire  at 
4g|la. 
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and  the  oouiage  of  the  natiyes.  Towards  the  E^ast,  it  m  diffi* 
cult  to  ci^mscribe  the  dominion  of  Attila  over  the  Scyduan 
desertsj  yet  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  reigned  on  the  banka 
of  the  Volga ;  that  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  dreaded,  not  only 
as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  magician ;  ^^  that  he  insulted  and  van- 
<)uished  the  khan  of  the  formidable  Geougen ;  and  th»t  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
empire  of  China.  In  the  proud  review  of  the  nations  who 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Attila,  and  who  never  enter* 
tained,  during  his  lifetime,  the  thought  of  a  revolt,  the  Gepide 
Had  the  Ostrogoths  were  distinguished  by  their  numbers,  their 
bravery,  and  the  personal  merit  of  their  chiefs.  The  renowned 
Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidse,  was  the  faithful  and  sagaciooi 
counsellor  of  the  monarch,  who  esteemed  his  intrepid  genius, 
%vhilst  he  loved  the  mild  and  discreet  virtues  of  the  noUe 
Walamir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  crowd  of  vulgar  kingi, 
the  leaders  of  so  many  martial  tribes,  who  served  under  & 
standard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the  submissive  order  of 
guards  and  domestics  round  the  person  of  their  master.  They 
watched  his  nod  ;  they  trembled  at  his  frown ;  and  at  the  firrt 
signal  of  his  will,  they  executed,  without  murmur  or  hesitation, 
his  stem  and  absolute  commands.  In  time  of  peace,  the 
dependent  princes,  with  their  national  troops,  attended  the 
royal  camp  in  regular  succession ;  but  when  Attila  collected 
his  military  force,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  five,  or,  according  to  another  account,  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  Barbarians.^^ 

The  ambassdudors  of  the  Huns  might  awaken  the  attention 
of  Theodosius,  by  reminding  him  that  they  were  his  neigh- 

*«  See  HiBt.  des  IIimB,  torn.  ii.  p.  296.  *  The  Oeougen  believed  thit 
the  Huns  could  exdte,  at  pleavure,  stormB  of  wind  and  rain.  Thn 
phenomenon  was  produced  by  the  stone  Gexi ;  to  whose  magic  power 
the  loss  of  a  battle  was  ascribed  by  the  Mahometan  Tartars  of  the  firar- 
teenth  century*  See  Cherefieddin  All*  Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  torn,  i  p. 
62,  83. 

^  Jomandes,  c.  35,  p.  661,  c.  37,  p.  667.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  dei 
Smpereus,  torn.  vL  p.  129, 138.  Comeille  has  represented  the  piids 
of  Attila  to  his  subject  kings,  and  his  tragedy  opens  with  these  two 
flidioUkOus  lines :  — • 

lb  n0  soot  pu  veniM,  dm  deux  roi«  I  qo'oa  l«or  dk 
QuMJfl  M  font  trop  attnodre,  et  qu'AttUa  i *«onoi«. 

Tito  two  kings  of  the  Oepids  and  the  Ostrogoths  are  profound  poll- 
lleittis  and  sentimental  lovers ;  and  the  whole  piece  exhibits  te 
daisots,  without  the  genius,  of  the  poet. 
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bon  both  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  since  they  touched  the  Danube 
OQ  one  hand,  and  reached,  with  the  other,  as  far  as  the  Tanais. 
In  the  reign  of  his  father  Arcadius,  a  band  of  adventurous 
Huns  had  ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  East ;  from  whence 
they  brought  away  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives.^ 
They  advaficed,  by  a  secret  path,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea;  traversed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Armenia; 
passed  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Halys ;  recruited 
their  weary  cavalry  with  the  generous  breed  of  Cappadocian 
horses ;  occupied  the  hilly  country  of  Cilicia,  and  disturbed 
the  festal  songs  and  dances  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch.  Egypt 
irembled  at  their  approach ;  and  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of 
the  Holy  Land  prepared  to  escape  their  fury  by  a  speedy 
embarkation.  The  memory  of  this  invasion  was  still  recent 
in  the  minds  of  the  Orientals.  The  subjects  of  Attila  might 
execute,  with  superior  forces,  the  design  which  these  adven- 
turers had  so  boldly  attempted ;  and  it  soon  became  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  conjecture,  whether  the  tempest  would  fall  on 
Uie  dominions  of  Rome,  or  of  Persia.  Some  of  the  great 
▼assals  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  who  were  themselves  in  the 
rank  of  powerful  princes,  had  been  sent  to  ratify  an  alliance 
and  society  of  arms  with  the  emperor,  or  rather  with  the 
^neral,  of  the  West  They  related,  during  their  residence 
at  Rome,  the  circumstances  of  an  expedition,  which  they  had 
lately  made  into  the  East  After  passing  a  desert  and  a 
morass,  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the  Lake  Meeotis,  they 
penetrated  through  the  mountains,  and  arrived,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  days^  march,  on  the  confines  of  Media ;  where  they 
advanced  as  far  as  the  unknown  cities  of  Basic  and  Cursic* 

■■  — ^  alii  ^  Caapia  daiutra 

Armeniasque  nivea,  inopino  tramite  ducti 
Invadiuxt  Oxientia  opes :  jam  pascua  famant 
Cappadocumy  volucrumque  parens  Argseus  equomm. 
Jam  rubet  altos  Halys,  nee  se  defendit  iniquo 
Monte  Ciliz  ;  Syris  tractos  vestantur  amosni ; 
Assuetumque  choxis,  et  ImtA  plebe  canonun, 
Froterit  imbellem  sonipea  hostilis  Orontem. 

Claudian,  in  Kufln.  L  vL  28-85. 
8ee  likewise,  in  Eutrop.  L  i.  243 — 251,  and  the  strong  description  of 
Jerom,  who  wrote  from  his  feelings,  tom.  L  p.  26,  ad  Heliodor.  p.  200 
ad  Ocean.    Philostorgius  (L  ix.  c.  8)  mentions  this  irruption. 


*  Gibbon  has  made  a  curious  mistake ;  Basic  and  Curtic  were  the  namet 

18 
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*  uiDDon  DAB  maae  a  curious  nustaKe ;  oasic  ana  v/unic  were  lae  namei 
ef  the  eommandert  of  the  Huns.  TlaptXti^vOivat  6i  is  riiv  M^mr  rbv  n  Ba«)<| 
m  Emmt/v*  *  *  *  ivSpat  rfiy  BastXslmw  Tkv$&¥  ««}  ffoAA«9  wh^wi  'MTirrac 
FriaoQa,  edit.  Bonn,  p.  200.  —  M.         |o 
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rhey  encountered  the  Persian  army  in  the  plains  of  MedGa* 
and  the  air,  according  to  their  own  expression,  was  darkened 
by  a  cloud  of  arrows.  But  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  rptire 
before  the  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Their  laborious  retreal 
was  effected  by  a  different  road  ;  they  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  their  booty ;  and  at  length  returned  to  the  royal  camp^ 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  an  impatient  desire 
of  revenge.  In  the  free  conversation  of  the  Imperial  ambas- 
sadors, who  discussed,  at  the  court  of  Attila,  the  character 
and  designs  of  their  formidable  enemy,  the  ministers  of  Con- 
stantinople expressed  their  hope,  that  his  strength  might  be 
diverted  and  employed  in  a  long  and  doubtful  contest  wiih 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The  more  sagacious 
Italians  admonished  their  Eastern  brethren  of  the  folly  and 
danger  of  such  a  hope ;  and  convinced  them,  that  the  Medee 
and  Persians  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the 
Huns ;  and  that  the  easy  and  important  acquisition  would 
exalt  the  pride,  as  well  as  power,  of  the  conqueror.  Insteaa 
of  contenting  himself  with  a  moderate  contribution,  and  a 
military  title,  which  equalled  him  only  to  the  generals  of 
Theodosius,  Attila  would  proceed  to  impose  a  disgraceful  and 
intolerable  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  and  captive 
Romans,  who  would  then  be  encompassed,  on  all  sides,  by 
the  empire  of  the  Huns.^^ 

While  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  solicitous  to 
avert  the  impending  danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila  maintained 
the  Vandals  in  the  possessiop  of  Africa.  An  enterprise  had 
been  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  province ;  and  the 
ports  of  Sicily  were  already  filled  with  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  Theodosius.  But  the  subtle  Genseric,  who  spread 
his  negotiations  round  the  world,  prevented  their  designs,  by 
exciting  the  king  of  the  Huns  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire ; 
and  a  trifling  incident  soon  became  the  motive,  or  pretence, 
af  a  destructive  war.*®     Under  the  faith  of  the  treaty  of 

*^  See  the  original  conversation  in  Piiscus,  p.  64,  65. 

'*  Priscus,  p.  331.  His  history  contained  a  copious  and  elegajoft 
•ccount  of  the  war,  (Evagrius,  L  i.  c.  17 ;)  but  the  extracts  which 
relate  to  the  embassies  are  the  only  parts  that  have  reached  our  times. 
The  original  work  was  accessible,  however,  to  the  "writers  from  whom 
we  borrow  our  imperfect  knowledge,  Jomandes,  Thoophanra,  Count 
liarcellinus,  Prosper-Tyro,  and  the  author  of  the  Alezandriaz;,  ot 
PasrhaU  (Chronicle.     M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  rEorope,  tonii 
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Margus,  a  free  market  was  held  on  the  Northern  side  of  the 
.  Danube,  which  was  protected  by  a  Roman  fortress  sumamod 
Constantia.  A  troop  of  Barbarians  violated  the  commercial 
security ;  killed,  or  dispersed,  the  unsuspecting  traders ;  and 
lereiled  the  fortress  with  the  ground.  The  Huns  justified 
this  outrage  as  an  act  of  reprisal ;  alleged,  that  the  bishop  of 
llargus  had  entered  their  territories,  to  discover  and  steal  c 
secret  treasure  of  their  kings;  and  sternly  demanded  the 
guilty  prelate,  the  sacrilegious  spoil,  and  the  fugitive  subjects, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  justice  of  Attila.  The  refusal  of 
the  Byzantine  court  was  the  signal  of  war ;  and  the  Mtesians 
at  first  applauded  the  generous  firmness  of  their  sovereign. 
But  they  were  soon  intimidated  by  the  <lestruction  of  Vimini* 
acum  and  the  adjacent  towns ;  and  the  people  was  persuaded 
to  adopt  the  convenient  maxim,  that  a  private  citizen,  how* 
ever  innocent  or  respectable,  may  be  justly  sacrificed  to  the 
jafety  of  his  country.  The  bishop  of  Margus,  who  did  noi 
possess  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  resolved  to  prevent  the  designs 
which  he  suspected.  He  boldly  treated  with  the  princes  of 
the  Huns ;  secured,  by  solemn  oaths,  his  pardon  and  reward 
posted  a  numerous  detachment  of  Barbarians,  in  silent  am- 
bush, on  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  and,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  opened,  with  his  own  hand,  the  gates  of  his  episcopal 
city.  This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery, 
served  as  a  prelude  to  more  honorable  and  decisive  victories. 
The  Illyrian  frontier  was  covered  by  a  line  of  castles  and 
fortresses;  and  though  the  greatest  part  of  them  consisted 
only  of  a  single  tower,  wi£  a  small  garrison,  they  were 
commonly  sufiicient  to  repel,  or  to  intercept,  the  inroads  of 
an  enemy,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  impatient  of 
the  delay,  of  a  regular  siege.  But  these  slight  obstacles 
were .  instantly  swept  away  by  the  inundation  of  the  Huns.'* 
They  destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  populous  cities  of 
Sinnium  and  Singidunum,  of  fiatiaria  and  Marcianapolis,  of 
Naissus  and  Sardica ;  where  every  circumstance  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  people,  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 

vii.  o.  XT.)  has  Qsumiined  the  caxise,  the  cireuxiista^ices,  and  the  dnra- 
tion«  of  this  war ;  and  will  net  allow  it  to  extend  beyond  the  year 
444. 

**  Prooopiiia,  de  Bdifldia,  1,  4,.  c  5.  These  fertreesea  were  after* 
warda  restored,  strengthened,  and  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Justinian : 
bttt  they  were  soon  aestroTed  by  the  AbareSf  who  suoceedea  co  lue 
piiwer  an4  possessions  o£  the  Quns. 
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had  been  gradually  adapted  to  the  sole  puipoee  of 
The  whole  breadth  of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  five  hus^ 
dred  miles  from  the  £uxine  to  the  Hadriatic,  was  at  ooos 
invaded,  and  occupied,  and  desolated,  by  the  mynads  of 
Barbarians  whom  Attila  led  ino/  the  field.  The  publib  dan- 
ger and  distress  could  not,  however,  provoke  Theodosius  to 
mterrupt  his  amusements  and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in  persoc 
at  the  }iead  of  the  Roman  legions.  But  the  troops,  which 
had  been  sent  against  Geniseric,  were  hastily  recalled  from 
Sicily ;  the  garrisons,  on  the  side  of  Persia,  were  exhausted ; 
»nd  a  military  force  was  collected  in  Europe,  formidable  by 
their  arms  and  numbers,  if  the  generals  had  understood  die 
science  of  command,  and  their  soldiers  the  duty  of  obedience. 
The  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  vanquished  in  three 
successive  engagements ;  and  the  progress  of  Attila  may  be 
traced  by  the  fields  of  battle.  The  two  former,  on  the  banks 
of  the  fjtus,  and  under  the  walls  of  Marcianapolis,  wers 
fought  in  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Danube  and  Mount 
Haemus.  As  the  Romans  were  pressed  by  a  victorious 
enemy,  they  gradually,  and  unskilfully,  retired  towards  the 
Chersonesus  of  Thrace ;  and  that  narrow  peninsula,  the  last 
extremity  of  the  land,  was  marked  by  their  third,  and  irrepa- 
rable, defeat  By  the  destruction  of  this  army,  Attila  acquired 
the  indisputable  possession  of  the  field.  From  the  Hellespont 
to  Thermopylffi,  and  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  he  rav* 
aged,  without  resistance,  and  without  mercy,  the  provinces 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Heraclea  and  Hadrianople  might, 
perhaps,  escape  this  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns ;  but  the 
words,  the  most  expressive  of  total  extirpation  and  erasure, 
are  applied  to  the  calamities  which  they  inflicted  on  seventy 
cities  of  the  Eastern  empire.^^  Theodosius,  his  court,  and 
the  unwarlike  people,  were  protected  by  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople; but  those  walls  had  been  shaken  by  a  recent 
earthquake,  and  the  fall  of  fi%-eight  towers  had  opened  a 
large  and  tremendous  breach.  The  damage  indeed  was  speed* 
ily  repaired;  but  this  accident  was  aggravated  by  a  super* 
stitious  fear,  that  Heaven  itself  had  delivered  the  Imperial  city 
to  the  shepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were  strangers  to  the  law% 
the  language,  and  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.^ 

*>  Septnsginta  civiutes  (Bays  Prosper^TyTo)  depredstions  vaitatn 
The  language  of  Count  Maroellinus  is  still  more  forcible.  Pene  totam 
Eiuropam,  invaaiB  exci»isqu«  civitadbus  atque  castellii,  conramt. 

SI  ^Uemont  'Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  tL  p.  lOft,  107)  has  psM  . 
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In  all  their  iiiTadons  of  the  civilized  empires  of  the  South 
the  Scjthian  shepherds  have  heen  uniformly  actuated  by  a 
savage  and  destructive  spirit.  The  laws  of  war,  that  restrain 
the  exercise  of  national  rapine  and  murder,  are  founded  on 
two  principles  of  substantial  interest:  the  knowledge  of  the 
permanent  benefits  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  moderate 
use  a(  conquest ;  and  a  just  apprehension,  lest  the  desolation 
which  we  inflict  on  the  enemy's  country  may  be  retaliated  on 
our  own*  But  these  considerations  of  hope  and  fear  are 
almost  unknown  in  the  pastoral  state  of  nations.  The  Huns 
of  Attila  may,  without  injustice,  be  compared  to  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars,  before  their  primitive  manners  were  changed  by 
religion  and  luxury ;  and  the  evidence  of  Oriental  history  may 
reflect  some  light  on  the  short  and  imperfect  annals  of  Rome. 
Ailer  the  Moguls  had  subdued  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 
it  was  seriously  proposed,  not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  pas- 
sion, but  in  calm  deliberate  council,  to  exterminate  aU  the  in- 
cabitants  of  that  populous  country,  that  the  vacant  land  might 
lie  converted  to  the  pasture  of  cattle.  The  firmness  of  a  Chinese 
mandarin,^  who  insinuated  some  principles  of  rational  policy 
into  the  mind  of  Zingis,  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  this 
horrid  design.  But  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  yielded  to  the 
Moguls,  the  inhuman  abuse  of  the  rights  of  war  was  exercised 
with  a  regular  form  of  discipline,  which  may,  with  equal  rca- 
Mn,  though  not  with  equal  authority,  be  imputed  to  the  vic- 
torious Huns.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  submitted  to  their 
discretion,  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to 
assemble  in  some  plain  adjacent  to  the  city ;  where  a  division 
was  made  of  the  vanquished  into  three  parts.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  youug  men 

mat  attentioii  to  this  memorable  earthquake  ;  which  was  felt  as  fat 
nt>m  Conatantinople  as  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  is  celebrated  by 
all  the  eoclemastical  writeri.  In  the  hands  of  a  popular  preacher,  an 
earthquake  is  an  engine  of  admirable  effect. 

"He  represented  to  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls  that  the  four  prov- 
inces, (Petoheli,  Chantonff,  Chansi,  and  Leaotong,)  which  he  already 
possessed,  might  annuaUy  produce,  under  a  mild  adminiitration« 
500,000  ounces  of  sQyer,  400,000  measures  of  rice,  and  S00,000  pieces 
of  sUk.  OaubU,  Hist,  de  la  Dynastie  des  Mongous,  p.  6S,  69.  Telut- 
rhousay  (such  was  the  name  of  the  mandarin)  was  a  wise  and  vi:- 
'  aoDS  minister,  who  saved  his  country,  and  civilized  the  conquerors.* 


*  Compare  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  translated  from  the  Chinese 
d|  M.  Abel  Remusat  Nouveauz  Melanges  Asiatiques,  t  ii.  p.  64.  —  M. 
VOL.  III.  S4 
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capable  of  beai  ing  arms ;  and  their  fate  was  instantly  decided  . 
they  were  either  enlisted  among  the  Moguls,  or  they  were  maa* 
sacred  on  the  spot  by  the  troops,  who,  with  pointed  spears  and 
bended  bows,  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude, 
l^he  second  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  beautiful  women, 
of  the  artificers  of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more 
wealthy  or  honorable  citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom 
might  be  expected,  was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportionable 
lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was  alike  useless 
to  the  CO  :querors,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  city ; 
which,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable 
furniture ;  and  a  tax  was  imposed  on  those  wretched  inhab- 
itants for  the  indulgence  of  breathing  their  native  air.  Such 
was  the  behavior  of  the  Moguls,  when  they  were  not  consci<Hjs 
of  any  extraordinary  ricor.^  But  the  most  casual  provoca- 
tion, the  slightest  motive  of  caprice  or  convenience,  often 
provoked  them  to  involve  a  whole  people  in  an  indiscriminate 
massacre ;  and  the  ruin  of  some  flourishing  cities  was  ex- 
ecuted with  such  unrelenting  perseverance,  that,  according 
to  their  own  expression,  horses  might  run,  without  stum* 
bling,  over  the  ground  where  they  had  once  stood.  The 
three  great  capitals  of  Khorasan,  Maru,  Neisabour,  and 
Herat,  were  destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Zingis;  and  the 
exact  account  which  was  taken  of  the  slain  amounted  to  fotn 
millions  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  persons,^ 
Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  educated  in  a  less  barbarous 
age,  and  in  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  yett 
if  Attila  equalled  the  hostile  ravages  of  Tamerlane,**  either 

"  Fmrticular  instances  would  be  endless ;  but  the  curious  reader 
may  consult  the  life  of  Qongiscan,  by  Petit  do  la  Croix,  the  Histoire 
dcs  MongouB,  and  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  History  of  the  Huns. 

^  At  Maru,  1,300,000;  at  Herat,  1,600,000;  at  Neisabour,  1.747,000. 
B'Herbelot,  Biblioth^ue  Orientalc,  p.  380,  381.  I  use  the  orthog- 
raphy of  D'Anville's  maps.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that 
the  Persians  were  disposod  to  exaggerate  their  losses  and  the  HoguU 
to  magnify  their  exploits. 

**  Cherefeddin  .AJi,  his  servile  panegyrist,  would  afford  us  many 
horrid  examples.  In  his  camp  before  Delhi,  Timour  massacred 
100,000  Indian  prisoners,  who  had  smiled  when  the  anry  of  tbdi 
countrymen  appeared  in  sight,  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  torn.  lii.  p.  90.) 
The  people  of  Ispahan  supplied  70,000  human  skuUs  for  the  structove 
of  several  lofty  towers,  (id.  torn.  i.  p.  434.)  A  similar  tax  was  levied 
on  the  revolt  of  Bagdad,  (tom.  iii.  p.  370 ;)  and  the  exact  accx>ust, 
which  Cherefeddin  was  not  able  to  procure  from  the  proper  oiBceia,  If 
«»ted  by  another  historian  (Ahmed  Arabttiadn,  tom.  ii,  i>,  ^Tfi, 
Manger)  at  OU.OOO  heads. 
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th6  Tartar  or  the  Hun  might  deserve  the  epithet  of  the 

dcOCTRGK  OP  GOD.^ 

It  may  be  affirmed,  with  bolder  ai^urance,  that  the  IIuim 
depopulated  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  number  of 
Roman  subjects  whom  they  led  away  into  captivity.  In  tlie 
hands  of  a  wise  legislator,  such  an  industrious  colony  might 
have  contributed  to  diffuse  through  the  deserts  of  Scythia  tho 
radimrnts  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts ;  but  these  cap- 
tives, who  had  been  taken  in  war,  were  accidentally  dispersea 
among  the  hordes  that  obeyed  the  empire  of  Attila.  The 
estimate  of  their  respective  value  was  formed  by  the  simple 
judgment  of  unenlightened  and  unprejudiced  Barbarians. 
Perhaps  they  might  not  understand  the  merit  of  a  theologian, 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  controversies  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation ;  yet  they  respected  the  ministers  of  every  religion ; 
nnd  the  active  zeal  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  without  ap- 
proaching the  person  or  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  success- 
fully labored  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.^  The  pastoral 
tribes,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  distinction  of  landed  property, 
must  have  disregarded  the  use,  as  well  as  the  abuse,  of  civil 
jurisprudence ;  and  the  skill  of  an  eloquent  lawyer  could  ex  • 
cite  only  their  contempt  or  their  abhorrence.^  The  perpetuaJ 
intercourse  of  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  had  communicated  the 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  two  national  dialects ;  and  the  Bar- 
barians were  ambitious  of  conversing  in  Latin,  the  military 
idiom  even  of  the  Eastern  empire.**     But  they  disdained  the 


*  The  ancients,  Jomandes.  ^riscus,  Ike,  are  ignonint  of  this  epithet. 
The  modem  Hungarians  have  imiu;ined,  t^t  it  was  applied,  by  a  her- 
mit of  Gaul,  to  Attila,  who  was  pleased  to  inRcrt  it  among  th»  titles 
3f  his  royal  di^ty.  Mascou,  ix.  23,  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Em- 
pereurs,  torn.  yi.  p.  143. 

"  llie  missiomiries  of  St.  Chrysostom  had  converted  great  numbers 
of  the  Scythians,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube  in  tents  and  wagons. 
Theodoret,  L  y.  c.  31.  Photius,  p.  1617.  The  Mahometans,  the 
Ncstorians,  and  the  Latin  Christians,  thought  themselves  secure  of 
gaining  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis,  who  treated  the  rival  mis- 
Bionaries  with  impartial  favor. 

**  The  Germans,  who  exterminated  Varus  and  his  legions,  liad  been 
particularly  offended  with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.  One  of  the 
barbarians,  after  the  effectual  precautions  of  cutting  out  the  tongue 
of  an  advocate,  and  sewins;  up  his  mouth,  observed,  with  much  satLi- 
fietction,  that  the  viper  could  no  longer  hiss.     Florus,  iv.  12. 

**  Priscus,  p.  59.  It  should  scom  that  the  Huns  preferred  tl^e 
Gothic  and  Latin  languages  to  their  own ;  which  was  probab'y  a 
harsh  aud  barren  idiom. 
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language  and  the  sciences  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  vaia 
sophist,  or  grave  philosopher,  who  had  enjoyed  the  flatter- 
ing applause  of  the  schools,  was  mortified  to  find  that  his 
robust  servant  was  a  captive  of  more  value  and  importance 
than  himself.  The  mechanic  arts  were  encouraged  and 
esteemed,  as  they  tended  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Huns. 
An  architect  in  the  service  of  Onegesius,  one  of  the  favorites 
of  Attila,  was  employed  to  construct  a  bath ;  but  this  work 
was  a  rare  example  of  private  luxury  ;  ind  the  trades  of  the 
smith,  the  carpenter,  the  annorer,  were  much  more  adapted 
to  supply  a  wandering  people  with  the  useful  instruments  of 
peace  and  war.  But  the  merit  of  the  physician  was  received 
with  universal  favor  and  respect:  the  Barbarians,  who  de- 
spised death,  might  be  apprehensive  of  disease ;  and  the 
luiughty  conqueror  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  captive,  to 
whom  he  ascribed,  perhaps,  an  imaginary  power  of  prolong- 
ing or  preserving  his  life.^^  The  Huns  might  be  provok^ 
to  insult  the  misery  of  their  slaves,  over  whom  they  exercised 
a  despotic  command  ;  3*  but  their  manners  were  not  suscep- 
uble  of  a  refined  system  of  oppression ;  and  the  efibrts  of 
courage  and  diligence  were  of^cn  recompensed  by  the  giA  of 
freedom.  The  historian  Priacus,  whose  embassy  is  a  source 
of  curious  instruction,  was  accosted  in  the  camp  of  Attila  by  a 
stranger,  who  saluted  him  in  the  Greek  language,  but  whose 
dress  and  figure  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy  Scyth- 
ian. In  the  siege  of  Viminiacum,  he  had  lost,  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  fortune  and  liberty ;  he  became  the  slave  of 
Onegesius ;  but  his  faithful  services,  against  the  Romans  and 
the  Acalzires,  had  gradually  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
native  Huns;  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the  domestic 
pledges  of  a  new  wife  and  several  children.  The  spoils  of 
war  had  restored  md  improved  his  private  property ;  he  was 
admitted  to  the  table  of  his  former  lord;  and  the  apostate 


*>  Philip  de  Comines,  in  his  admirable  picture  of  the  last  moments 
of  Lewis  XI.,  (M6moirc8,  1.  yi.  c.  12,)  represents  the  insolence  of  his 
uhvfeician,  who,  in  five  months,  extorted  54,000  crowns,  and  a  rich 
nsnopric,  firom  the  stem,  avaricious  tyrant. 

**  l^riscus  (p.  61)  extols  the  equity  of  the  Roman  law-s,  whieh 
protected  the  life  of  a  slave.  Occidcfe  solcnt  (says  Tacitus  of  U»e 
Uermans)  non  discipline  et  scvcritatc,  scd  impetu  et  irft,  ut  inimicum* 
nisi  quod  impune.  Dc  Moribus  Germ.  c.  25.  The  Heruli,  who  were 
th«  subjects  of  AttUa,  claimed,  and  exercised,  the  power  of  li£e  and 
dsath  over  their  slaves.  See  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
book  of  Agathias. 
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Greek  blessed  the  hour  of  his  captivity,  since  it  had  been  the 
introduction  to  a  happy  and  independent  state ;  which  he 
held  by  the  honorable  tenure  of  military  service.  This  reflec- 
tion naturally  produced  a  dispute  on  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  the  RDman  government,  which  was  severely 
arraigned  by  the  apostate,  and  defended  by  Priscus  in  a  prolix 
and  feeble  declamation.  The  freedman  of  Onegesius  exposed, 
in  true  and  lively  colors,  the  vices  of  a  declining  empire,  of 
which  he  had  so  long  been  the  victim ;  the  cruel  absurdity  of 
the  Roman  princes,  unable  to  protect  their  subjects  against 
the  public  enemy,  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  arms  for  thoir 
own  defence  ;  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes,  rendered  still 
more  oppres*«ive  by  the  intricate  or  arbitrary  modes  of  collec- 
tion ;  the  obscurity  of  numerous  and  contradictory  laws ;  the 
tedious  and  expensive  forms  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  par^ 
tial  administration  of  justice ;  and  the  universal  corruption, 
which  increased  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  aggravated  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor.  A  sentiment  of  patriotic  sympathy 
was  at  length  revived  in  the  breast  of  the  fortunate  exile : 
and  he  lamented,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  guilt  or  weakness 
of  those  magistrates  who  had  perverted  the  wisest  and  most 
salutary  institutions.^ 

The  timid  or  selfish  policy  of  the  Western  Romans  had 
abandoned  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  Huns.^  The  loss  of 
armies,  and  the  want  of  discipline  or  virtue,  were  not  sup- 
plied by  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch.  Theodosius 
might  still  afiect  the  style,  as  well  as  the  title,  of  Invincible 
Augustus ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  clemency  of 
Attila,  who  imperiously  dictated  these  harsh  and  humiliating 
conditions  of  peace.  I.  The  emperor  of  the  East  resigned, 
by  an  express  or  tacit  convention,  an  extensive  and  important 
territory,  which  stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Danube,  from  Singidunum,  or  Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novss,  in 
the  diocese  of  Thrace.  The  breadth  was  defined  by  the 
fague  computation  of  flAeen  *  days'  journey ;  but,  from  the 
proposal  of  Attila  to  remove  the  situation  of  the  national 


**  See  the  whole  conversation  in  Priscas,  p.  69 — 62. 

"  Nova  iterom  Orienti  assurgit  niina  .  .  .  quum  nulls  ab  Occi- 
dsntidibiiB  ferrentur  auxilia.  Prosper-Tyro  compoaed  his  Chronicle 
^  the  Weat ;  and  his  observation  implies  a  censure. 


•  fifvin  the  last  edition  of  Priscus.    Niebuhr,  Bya  Hist.  p.  147*  —M. 
34» 
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market,  it  soon  appeared,  that  tie  coinprehended  the  ruined 
city  of  Naissus  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions.  11.  The 
king  of  the  Huns  required  and  obtained,  that  his  tribute  c; 
subsidy  should  be  augmented  from  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  to  the  annual  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  ;  and  he 
stipulated  the  immediate  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds  of 
gold,  to  defray  the  expenses,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the 
war.  One  might  imagine,  that  such  a  demand,  which  scarcely 
equalled  the  measure  of  private  wealth,  would  have  been 
readily  discharged  by  the  opulent  empire  of  the  East ;  and 
rhe  public  distress  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  impov- 
erished, or  at  least  of  the  disorderly,  state  of  the  financ&i 
A  large  proportion  of  the  taxes  extorted  from  the  people  wiiS 
detained  and  intercepted  in  their  passage,  through  the  foulest 
channels,  to  the  treasury  of  Constantinople.  The  revenue 
was  dissipated  by  Theodosius  and  his  favorites  in  wasteful 
and  profuse  luxury ;  which  was  disguised  by  tlie  names  of 
Imperial  magnificence,  or  Christian  charity.  The  immediate 
supplies  had  been  exhausted  by  the  unforeseen  necessity  of 
military  preparations.  A  personal  contribution,  rigorously, 
hut  capriciously,  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  senatorian 
order,  was  the  only  expedient  that  could  disarm,  without  losc^ 
of*  time,  the  impatient  avarice  of  Attila;  and  the  poverty  of 
the  nobles  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  scandalous  resource 
of  exposing  to  public  auction  the  jewels  of  their  wives,  and 
the  hereditary  ornaments  of  their  palaces.^*  III.  The  king 
of  the  Huns  appears  to  have  established,  as  a  principle  of 
national  jurisprudence,  that  he  could  never  lose  the  property, 
which  he  had  once  acquired,  in  the  persons  who  had  yielded 
either  a  voluntary,  or  reluctant,  submission  to  his  authority. 
From  this  principle  he  concluded,  and  the  conclusions  of 
Attila  were  irrevocable  laws,  that  the  Huns,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  in  war,  should  be  released  without  delay,  and 
without  ransom ;  that  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  pre* 
Rumed  to  escape,  should  purchase  his  right  to  freedom  at  the 
price  of  twelve  pieces  of  gold ;  and  that  all  the  Barbarians, 
who  had  deserted  the  standard  of  Attila,  should  be  restored, 
without  any  promise  or  stipulation  of  pardon.     In  the  execu* 

**  According  to  the  description,  or  rather  invective,  of  Chrysostom* 
Ml  auction  of  Byzantine  luxury  must  have  been  very  -productive. 
Bvery  wealthy  houac  possessed  a  semicircular  table  of  massy  silTer, 
such  as  two  men  could  scarcely  lift,  a  rase  of  solid  gold  of  the  wfi^hi 
ttf  forty  pounds,  cups,  dlnhes,  of  the  same  metal,  &c. 
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tton  of  this  cruel  and  ignominious  treaty,  the  IfLifieriai  oflioefli 
were  forced  to  massacre  several  loyal  and  noble  deserters, 
who  refused  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death ;  and  the 
Romans  forfeited  all  reasonable  claims  to  the  friendship  of 
any  Scythian  people,  by  this  public  confession,  that  they  were 
destitute  either  of  faiUi,  or  power,  to  protect  the  suppliant, 
who  had  embraced  the  thni  ae  of  Theodosius.^ 

The  firmness  of  a  singh:  town,  so  obscure,  that,  except  on 
this  occasion,  it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  historiaL 
or  geographer,  exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor  and 
eiapire.  Azimus,  or  Azimuntium,  a  small  city  of  Thrace 
on  the  Illyrian  borders,^  had  been  distinguished  by  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  its  youth,  the  skill  and  reputation  of  the  leaden 
whom  they  had  chosen,  and  their  daring  exploits  against  the 
innumerable  host  of  the  Barbarians.  Instead  of  tamely  ex- 
pecting their  approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  frequent 
and  successful  sallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns,  who  gradually 
declined  the  dangerous  neighborhood,  rescued  from  their 
hands  the  spoil  and  the  captives,  and  recruited  their  domestic 
force  by  the  voluntary  association  of  fugitives  and  deserters. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Attila  still  menaced  the 
empire  with  implacable  war,  unless  the  Azimuntines  were 
oersuaded,  or  compelled,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  whicl 
their  sovereign  had  accepted.  The  ministers  of  Theodosiui 
confessed  with  shame,  and  with  truth,  that  they  no  longei 
possessed  any  authority  over  a  society  of  men,  who  so  bravely 
asserted  their  natural  independence ;  and  the  king  of  the 
Huns  condescended  to  negotiate  an  equal  exchange  with  the 
citizens  of  Azimus.  They  demanded  the  restitution  of  some 
shepherds,  who,  with  their  cattle,  had  been  accidentally  sur* 
prised.     A  strict,  though  fruitless,  inquiry  was  allowed :  but 

^  '^  The  articles  of  the  treaty,  exprcsAed  without  much  order  or  pre- 
mnon,  may  be  found  in  Prijicus,  (p  34,  35,  36,  37,  63,  &c.)  Count 
MorucDinua  dispenses  some  comfort,  by  obserring,  1.  JTuU  AttUs 
himself  solicited  the  peace  and  presents,  which  he  had  firrmerly  re- 
fuMxl ;  and,  2dly,  Thatf  about  the  same  time,  the  ambassadors  of  In- 
dia presented  a  fine  large  tame  tiger  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

*  Priscus,  p.  35,  36.  Among  the  hundred  and  eighty-two  forts, 
or  castles,  of  Thrace,  enumerated  by  Procopius,  (dc  Edificiis,  L  iv.  c.  xL 
^m.  ii.  p.  92,  edit.  Paris)  there  is  one  of  the  name  of  E$iinontou^ 
whouc  position  is  doubtfully  marked.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Anchiu- 
hi8  and  the  Euxine  Sea.  Tlie  name  and  walls  of  Azimuntium  inigh* 
subsist  till  the  rclgii  of  Justinian ;  but  the  rnce  of  its  braire  defendeiv 
^  been  carefully  extirpated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  princes 
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OM  Huns  were  obliged  to  swear,  that  they  did  not  detain  uny 
praoners  belonging  to  the  city,  before  they  could  recover  two 
•urviving  countrymen,  whom  the  Azimuntines  had  reserved 
as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  their  lost  companions.  Attila,  on 
his  side,  was  satisfied,  and  deceived,  by  theur  solemn  asseverar 
tioa,  that  the  rest  of  the  captives  had  been  put  to  tlie  sword ; 
and  that  it  was  their  constant  practice,  immediately  to  dts* 
miM  the  Romans  and  the  deserters,  who  had  obtained  the  soci>- 
rity  of  the  public  faith.  This  prudent  and  officious  dissima> 
ladon  may  be  condemned,  or  excused,  by  the  casuists,  as 
they  incline  to  the  rigid  decree  of  St.  Augustin,  or  to  the 
milder  sentiment  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Chrysostom :  but  every 
•oidier,  every  statesman,  must  acknowledge,  that,  if  the  race 
of  the  Azimuntines  had  been  encouraged  and  multiplied,  the 
Barbarians  would  have  ceased  to  trample  on  the  majesty  of 
the  empire.^ 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Theodosius  had 
purchased,  by  the  loss  of  honor,  a  secure  and  solid  tran- 
quillity, or  if  his  tameness  had  not  invited  the  repetition  of 
injuries.  The  Byzantine  court  was  insulted  by  five  or  six 
successive  embassies ;  ^  and  the  ministers  of  Attila  were  uni- 
formly instructed  to  press  the  tardy  or  imperfect  execution 
of  the  last  treaty ;  to  produce  the  names  of  fugitives  and  de- 
serters, who  were  still  protected  by  the  empire ;  and  to  de- 
clare, with  seeming  moderation,  that,  unless  their  sovereigr 
obtained  complete  and  immediate  satisfaction,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him,  were  it  even  his  wish,  to  check  the  re- 
sentment of  his  warlike  tribes.  Besides  the  motives  of  pride 
and  interest,  which  might  prompt  the  king  of  the  Huns  lo 
continue  this  train  of  negotiation,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
(ess  honorable  view  of  enriching  liis  favorites  «*t  the  expense 
of  his  enemies.  The  Imperial  ireasurj-  was  exhausted,  to 
procure  the  friendly  ofBces  of  the  ambassadors  and   their 

**  The  peevish  dispute  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Au§^stixi«  who  labored, 
by  diiGerent  expedients,  to  reconcile  the  iteming  quarrel  of  the  tv^Q 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  depends  on  the  solution  of  an  impor- 
tant question,  (Middleton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  5 — 10,)  which  has  been 
ftvquently  agitated  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines,  and  even  by 
lawyers  and  philosophers  of  every  age. 

**  Montesquieu  ^Consideration's  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c.  c.  xix.)  has 
delineated,  with  a  oold  and  easy  pencil,  some  of  ihe  most  striking 
circumstances  of  the  pride  of  Attila,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans 
He  deserves  the  praise  of  having  read  the  Fragments  of  PriscrA 
which  have  been  too  much  disregarded. 
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principal  attendants,  whose  favorable  report  might  eonduos 
to  the  maintenance  cf  peace.  The  Barbarian  monarch  «as 
flattered  by  the  liberal  reception  of  his  ministers ;  he  com- 
puted, with  pleasure,  the  value  and  splendor  of  their  gifts^ 
rigorously  exacted  the  performance  of  every  promise  whieli 
would  contribute  to  their  private  emolument,  and  treated  •• 
an  important  business  of  state  the  marriage  of  his  sectfetary 
Constantius.3*  That  Gallic  adventurer,  who  was  reoom 
mended  by  ifitius  to  the  king  of  the  Huns,  had  engaged  His 
service  to  the  ministers  of  Constantinople,  for  the  stipulated 
reward  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  wife  ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Count  Satuminus  was  chosen  to  discharge  the  obligations  of 
hei  country.  The  reluctance  of  the  victim,  some  demestie 
troubles,  and  the  unjust  confiscation  of  her  fortune,  cooled 
the  ardor  of  her  interested  lover ;  but  he  still  demanded,  in 
the  name  of  Attila,  an  equivalent  alliance ;  and,  after  many 
ambiguous  delays  and  excuses,  the  Byzantine  court  was  com* 
pelled  to  sacrifice  to  this  insolent  stranger  the  widow  of  Ar« 
raatius,  whose  birth,  opulence,  and  beauty,  placed  her  in  the 
most  illustrious  rank  of  the  Roman  matrons.  For  these  im* 
portunate  and  oppressive  embassies,  Attila  claimed  a  suitable 
return :  he  weighed,  with  suspicious  pride,  the  character  and 
station  of  the  Imperial  envoys ;  but  he  condescended  to 
promise  that  he  would  advance  as  far  as  Sardica  to  receive 
ajiy  ministers  who  had  been  invested  with  the  consular  dig* 
nity.  The  council  of  Theodosius  eluded  this  proposal,  by 
representing  the  desolate  and  ruined  condition  of  Sardica, 
and  even  ventured  to  insinuate  that  every  officer  of  the  army 
or  household  was  qualified  to  treat  with  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  Scythia.  Maximin,^^  a  respectable  courtier,  whose 
abilities  had  been  long  exercised  in  civil  and  military  em- 


**  See  Pxisciu,  p.  69,  71,  72,  &c.  I  would  fain  believe,  that  thii 
adventurer  was  afterwards  crucified  bv  the  order  of  Attila,  on  a  sua- 
picion  of  treasonable  practices ;  but  Priscua  (p.  67)  has  too  plainly 
oiatinguishcd  ttoo  persons  of  the  name  of  Constantius,  who,  from  the 
timilar  events  of  their  lives,  might  have  been  easily  confounded. 

^  Li  the  Persian  treaty,  concluded  in  the  year  422,  the  wise  and 
eloquent  Maximin  had  been  the  assessor  of  Ardaburius,  (Socrates, 
L  vii.  c  20.)  When  Mardan  ascended  the  throne,  the  office  of  Great 
Chamberlain  was  bestowed  on  Maximin,  who  is  ranked,  in  the  publio 
edict,  among  the  four  principal  ministers  of  state,  (Novell,  ad  Calc* 
Cod.  Theod.  p.  31.)  I^  executed  a  civil  and  military  commission  ia 
toe  Eastern  provinces ;  and  lus  death  was  lamented  by  the  savages  of 
Ethiopia,  whoae  incursions  ho  had  repressed.    See  Pnsoua,  p.  40^  4L 
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fiajmeiitBj  accepted,  with  relactance,  the  tiT>uble8oiiie»  md 
perhaps  dangerous,  commission  of  reconciling  the  angiy 
spirit  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  His  friend,  the  historian 
Prisons,^  embnu^  the  opportanity  of  obserring  the  BariMir 
nan  hero  in  the  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes  of  life:  bat 
the  secret  of  the  embassy,  a  fatal  and  guilty  secret,  was  in- 
trusted only  to  the  interpreter  Yigilius.  The  two  hst  asof- 
bassadors  of  the  Huns,  Orestes,  a  noble  subject  of  the  Pan- 
nonian  province,  and  Edeoon,  a  valiant  chieftain  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Scyrri,  returned  at  the  same  time  from  Constantinopia 
to  the  royal  camp.  Their  obscure  names  were  afterwarda 
illustrated  by  the  extraordinary  fortune  and  the  contrast  of 
their  sens :  the  two  servants  of  Attila  became  the  fathers  of 
the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  and  of  the  first  Barba- 
rian king  of  Italy. 

The  ambassadors,  who  were  followed  by  a  numerous  train 
of  men  and  horses,  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  fiAy  miles,  or  thirteen  days^ 
journey,  from  Constantinople.  As  the  remains  of  Sardtca 
were  still  included  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  Romans  to  exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality. 
They  provided,  with  the  assistance  of  the  provincials,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  invited  the  Huns  to  a 
splendid,  or,  at  least,  a  plentiful  supper.  But  the  harmony  of 
the  entertainment  was  soon  disturbed  by  mutual  prejudice 
and  indiscretion.  The  greatness  of  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire was  warmly  maintained  by  their  ministers ;  the  Huns, 
with  equal  ardor,  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  victorious 
monarch :  the  dispute  was  inflamed  by  the  rash  and  unsea^ 
sonable  flattery  of  Vigilius,  who  passionately  rejected  the 
comparison  of  a  mere  mortal  with  the  divine  Theodosius; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Maximin  and  Priscus 
were  able  to  divert  the  conversation,  or  to  soothe  the  angry 
minds,  of  the  Barbarians.     When  they  rose  from  table,  the 

*'^  T'risctifl  was  a  native  of  PaniUm  in  Ihrace,  and  deserved,  by  hii 
•kOquence,  an  honorable  place  among  the  sophists  of  the  age.  Hlf 
Byzantine  history,  which  related  to  his  own  times,  was  comprised  in 
■even  books.  See  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn.  vL  p.  235,  236.  Kot- 
withstanding  the  charitable  judgment  of  the  critics,  I  suspefit  tbit 
Prisons  was  a  Pagan.* 

*  Nielnihr  cononrs  in  this  ooinioa  Life  of  Priscus  in  the  new  elfitiBa 
li  tue  Bvauitine  historians.  — M.  .  ^^ 
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Imperial  ambassador  presented  Edecon  and  Orestes  with  rich 
gifts  of  silk  robes  ^and  Indian  pearls,  which  they  thankfully 
accepted.  Yet  Orestes  could  not  forbear  insinuating  that 
4^  had  iiot  always  been  treated  with  such  respect  and  liber' 
ality :  and  the  offensive  distinction  which  was  implied,  be^ 
tween  his  civil  office  and  the  hereditary  rank  of  his  coUeaguef 
seems  to  have  made  Edecon  a  doubtful  friend,  and  Orestes  an 
irreconcilable  enemy.  After  this  entertainment,  they  trav- 
elled about  one  hundred  miles  from  Sardica  to  Naissus. 
That  flourishing  city,  which  had  given  birth  to  the  great 
^t^onstantine,  was  levelled  with  the  ground  :  tJie  inhabitants 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed ;  and  the  appearance  of  some 
«ck  persons,  who  were  still  permitted  to  exist  among  the 
ruins  of  the  churches,  served  only  to  increase  the  horror  of 
the  prospect  The  surface  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
the  bones  of  the  slain ;  and  the  ambassadors,  who  directed 
their  course  to  the  north-west,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  hills 
of  modem  Servia,  before  they  descended  into  the  flat  and 
marshy  grounds  which  are  terminated  by  the  Danube.  The 
Huns  were  masters  of  the  great  river :  their  navigation  was 
performed  in  large  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree  ;  the  ministers  of  Theodosius  were  safely  landed 
on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  their  Barbarian  associates  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  camp  of  Attila,  which  was  equally 
prepared  for  the  amusements  of  hunting  or  of  war.  No 
sooner  had  Maximin  advanced  about  two  miles*  from  the 
Danube,  than  he  began  to  experience  the  fastidious  insolence 
of  the  conqueror.  He  was  sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  lest  he  should  infringe  the  distant  awe 
ihat  was  due  to  the  royal  mansion.t  The  ministers  of  Attila 
pressed  him  to  communicate  the  business,  and  the  instruc- 
tions, which  he  reserved  for  the  ear  of  their  sovereign. 
When  Maximin  temperately  urged  the  contrary  practice  of 
nations,  he  was  still  more  confounded  to  find  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Consistory,  those  secrets  (says  Priscus) 
«rhich  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  gods  themselves,  had 
oeen  treacherouslv  disclosed  to  the  public  enemy.  On  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  such  ignominious  terms,  the  Imperial 
:tnvoy  wa6  commanded  instantly  to  depart ;   the  order  was 


•  70  ttmdia.    Priscus,  173.  ^M. 
'   ^  He  wms  forbidden  to  ptteh  his  i«nts  oa  ac  eminence  bcceose  AttUa't 
•cfo  below  on  tlw  pUin.    idML— M. 
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recalled;  it  was  again  repeated;  and  the  Huns  renewei 
their  inefTectual  attempts  to  subdue  the  patient  firmness  of 
Maximin.  At  length,  by  the  intcrcei^ion  of  Scotta,  the  broth- 
er of  OnegesiuS)  whose  fricnidship  had  been  purchased  by  a 
liberal  ffifl,  he  was  admitted  to  ihe  royal  presence  ;  but«  in* 
stead  of  obtaining  a  decisive  answer,  he  was  compelled  to 
undertake  s  remote  journey  towards  the  north,  that  Attila 
might  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction  of  receiving,  in  the  same 
camp,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 
His  inurncy  was  regulated  by  the  guides,  who  obliged  him  to 
hall,  to  hasten  his  march,  or  to  deviate  from  the  common 
road,  as  it  best  suited  the  convenience  of  the  king.  The 
Romans,  who  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  suppose  that 
they  passed  severed  navigable  rivers,  either  in  canoes  or  port« 
able  boats ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  winding 
stream  of  the  Te3rss,  or  Tibiscus,  might  present  itself  in  dif- 
ferent places  under  different  names.  From  the  contiguous 
villages  they  received  a  plentiful  and  regular  supply  of  pro- 
visions ;  mead  instead  of  wine,  millet  in  the  place  of  bread, 
and  a  certain  liquor  named  camus^  which,  according  to  the 
repNort  of  Priscus,  was  distilled  from  barley .^^  Such  fare 
might  appear  coarse  and  indelicate  to  men  who  had  tasted 
the  luxury  of  Ckinstantinople ;  but,  in  their  accidental  distress 
they  were  relieved  by  the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the 
same  Barl>arians,  so  terrible  and  so  merciless  in  war.  The 
ambassadors  had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  large  morass. 
A  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
overturned  their  tents,  immersed  their  baggace  and  furniture 
in  the  water,  and  scattered  their  retinue,  who  wandered  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  uncertain  of  their  road,  and  appre* 
hensive  of  some  unknown  danger,  till  they  awakened  by 
their  cries  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  village,  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  widow  of  Bleda.  A  bright  illumination,  and,  in 
a  few  moments,  a  comfortable  tire  of  reeds,  was  kindled  by 
their  officious  benevolence ;  the  wants,  and  even  the  desires, 

^  The  Hanfl  themselves  still  contiiiued  to  despise  the  labors  of  agri- 
culture :  they  abused  the  privilege  of  a  victorious  nation ;  and  tha 
Ooths,  their  industrious  subjects,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  dreadnl 
Uieir  neighborhood,  like  that  of  so  many  ravenous  woIycs,  (Piiacuf . 
p.  45.)  Li  the  same  manner  the  Sarts  and  Tadgics  provide  for  theiz 
own  subsistence,  and  for  that  of  the  XJsbec  Tartan,  ch^  Isgy  sad 
rapacious  soDereigaa.  See  Oonealogical  History  of  the  Tartai^  p.  4S3i 
iS&t  Ac. 
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of  the  Bomans  were  liberally  satisfied ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  embarraased  by  the  singular  politeness  of  Bleda^t 
widow,  who  added  to  her  other  favors  the  gift,  or  at  least  the 
loan,  of  a  sufficient  number  of  beautiful  and  obsequious  dam- 
sels. The  sunshine  of  the  succeeding  day  was  dedicated  to 
repose,  to  collect  and  dry  the  baggage,  and  to  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  men  and  horses :  but,  in  the  evening,  before 
they  pursued  their  journey,  the  ambassadors  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  bounteous  lady  of  the  village,  by  a  very  ac» 
ceptable  present  of  silver  cups,  red  fleeces,  dried  fruits,  and 
Indian  pepper.  Soon  after  this  adventure,  they  rejoined  the 
march  of  Attila,  from  whom  they  had  been  separated  about 
six  days,  and  slo.wly  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  an  empire, 
which  did  not  contain,  in  the  space  of  several  thousand  miles, 
a  single  city. 

As  far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure  geog- 
raphy of  Priscus,  this  capital  appears  to  have  been  seated 
between  the  Danube,  the  Teyss,  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  m 
the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  most  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jezberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay .^  In  its  origin 
It  could  be  no  more  than  an  accidental  camp,  which,  by  the 
lOng  and  frequent  residence  of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled 
into  a  huge  village,  for  the  reception  of  his  court,  of  the 
troops  who  followed  his  person,  and  of  the  various  multitude 
of  idle  or  industrious  slaves  and  retainers.^^    The  baths,  con- 

^  It  is  evident,  that  Piiicus  passed  tbe  Danube  and  the  Te^ss,  and 
that  he  did  not  reach  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  hills.  Agxia,  Tokay, 
and  Jazberin,  are  situated  in  the  plains  circumscribed  by  this  defini- 
tion. H.  de  Bust  THistoire  des  Peuples,  &c.,  torn.  viL  p.  461)  has 
ehoeen  Tokay;  Otrokosci,  (p.  180,  apud  Mascou,  ix.  23,)  a  learned 
Hungarian,  hsis  preferred  Jazbeiiii,  a  place  about  thirty-aix  miles 
westward  of  Buda  and  the  Danube.* 

**  The  royal  village  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Kara- 
oorum,  the  residence  of  the  successors  of  Zingis ;  which*  though  it 


*  M.  St.  Martin  considers  the  narratiye  of  Piisous,  the  only  authority 
of  M.  de  Boat  and  of  Gibbon,  too  vague  to  fix  the  position  of  Attila's 
camp.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  Hungarian  traditions  collected 
by  Thwrocz,  I.  2,  c.  TI,  precisely  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Danube,  vrhere 
Altila*8  residence  was  situated,  in  the  same  parallel  stands  the  present  city 
of  Bada,  in  Hungarian  Buduvur.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  city  liu 
retained  for  a  long  time  among  the  Germans  of  Hungary  the  name  of 
Btaelnburgh  or  Etxela-burgh,  i, «.,  the  city  of  Attila.  The  distance  of  Buda 
ftom  the  place  where  Priscus  crossed  the  Danube,  on  his  way  from  Naissus. 
iteoual  to  that  which  he  traTcrsed  to  reach  the  residence  of  the  king  of 
the  Huns.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  not  acceding  to  the  relations  of  the 
Rimgariaa  historians.  Bt.  Martin,  ri.  191.  —  M. 
VOL.  III.  85 
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ttructed  by  Onegestus,  were  the  only  edifice  of  stone ;  thfl 
materials  had  been  transported  from  Pannonia;  and  since 
the  adjacent  country  was  destitute  even  of  large  timber,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  the  meaner  habitations  of  the  royal 
village  consisted  of  straw,  or  mud,  or  of  canvas.  The  wooden 
houses  of  the  more  illustrious  Huns  were  built  and  adorned  with 
rude  magnificence,  according  to  the  rank,  the  fortune,  or  the 
taste  of  the  proprietors.  They  seem  to  have  been  distributed 
with  some  degree  of  order  and  symmetry ;  and  each  spot  be- 
came more  honorable  as  it  approached  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  palace  of  Attila,  which  surpassed  all  other  houses 
m  his  dominions,  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered  an 
ample  space  of  ground.  The  outward  enclosure  was  a  lofty 
wall,  or  palisade,  of  smooth  square  timber,  intersected  with 
high  towers,  but  intended  rather  for  ornament  than  defence. 
This  wall,  which  seems  to  have  encircled  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  comprehended  a  great  variety  of  wooden  edifices,  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  royalty.  A  separate  house  was  assigned  to 
each  of  the  numerous  wives  of  Attila ;  and,  instead  of  the 
rigid  and  illiberal  confinement  imposed  by  Asiatic  jealousy, 
they  politely  admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  their  pres- 
ence, their  table,  and  even  to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent 
embrace.  When  Maximin  offered  his  presents  to  Cerca,* 
the  principal  queen,  he  admired  the  singular  architecture  of 
her  mansion,  the  height  of  the  round  columns,  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped  or  turned, 
or  polished  or  carved  ;  and  his  attentive  eye  was  able  to  dis- 
cover some  taste  in  the  ornaments  and  some  regularity  in  the 
proportions.  After  passing  through  the  guards,  who  watched 
before  the  gate,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
private  apartment  of  Cerca.  The  wife  of  Attila  received 
their  visit  sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft  couch ;  the  floor 
was  covered  with  a  carpet;  the  domestics  formed  a  circle 

appears  to  have  been  a  more  stable  habitation,  did  not  equal  the  size 
or  splendor  of  the  town  and  abbey  of  St.  Der  ys,  in  the  1 3th  century. 
(See  Kubruqnis,  in  the  Hiatoire  G^n6rale  des  Voyages,  torn.  viL 
p.  286.)  The  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  as  it  is  so  agreeably  described  bv 
Bemier,  ^tom.  ii.  p.  217—235,)  blended  the  manners  of  Scythia  with 
the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  Hindostan. 


*  The  name  of  this  queen  occurs  three  times  in  Priscus,  ana  aiwajs  in  a 
different  form — Cerca,  Creca,  and  Rheca.  The  Scandinavian  nocts  have 
preserved  her  memory  under  the  name  of  Herkia.    St.  MaruUfVi.  102. 
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round  the  queen;  and  her  damsels,  seated  oa  the  ground, 
were  employed  in  working  the  variegated  embroidery  which 
adorned  the  dress  of  the  Barbaric  warriors.  The  Huns  were 
ambitious  of  displaying  those  riches  which  were  the  fruit  and 
evidence  of  their  victories :  the  trappings  of  their  horses, 
their  swords,  and  even  their  shoes,  were  studded  with  gold 
and  precious  stones ;  and  their  tables  were  profusely  spread 
with  plates,  and  goblets,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  whch 
had  been  fashioned  by  the  labor  of  Grecian  artists.  I'lie 
monarch  alone  assumed  the  superior  pride  of  still  adhering  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  Scythian  ancestors.^^  The  dress  of 
Attila,  his  arms,  and  the  furniture  of  his  horse,  were  plain, 
without  ornament,  and  of  a  single  color.  The  royal  table 
was  served  in  wooden  cups  and  platters ;  flesh  was  his  only 
food ;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  North  never  tasted  the  lux- 
ury of  bread. 

When  Attila  first  ^ve  audience  to  the  Roman  ambassador 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  encompassed  with  a 
formidable  guard.  The  monarch  himself  was  seated  in  a 
wooden  chair.  His  stern  countenance,  angry  gestures,  and 
impatient  tone,  astonished  the  firmness  of  Maximin ;  but  Vi- 
gilius  had  more  reason  to  tremble,  since  he  distinctly  under- 
stood the  menace,  that  if  Attila  did  not  respect  the  law  of 
nations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful  interpreter  to  the  cross, 
and  leave  his  body  to  the  vultures.  The  Barbarian  conde- 
scended, by  producing  an  accurate  list,  to  expose  the  bold 
falsehocxl  of  Vigilius,  who  had  affirmed  that  no  more  than 
seventeen  deserters  could  be  found.  But  he  arrogantly 
declared,  that  he  apprehended  only  the  disgrace  of  contending 
with  his  fugitive  slaves ;  since  he  despised  their  impotent  efforts 
to  defend  the  provinces  which  Theodosius  had  intrusted,  to 
their  arms :  "  For  what  fortress,"  (added  Attila,)  "  what  city, 
in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  can  hope  to  exist, 
decure  and  impregnable,  if  it  is  our  pleasure  that  it  should  be 
erased  from  the  earth  ?  "  He  dismissed,  however,  the  inter- 
preter, who  returned  to  Constantinople  with  his  peremptory 
demand  of  more  complete  restitution,  and  a  more  splendid 
embassy.     His  anger  gradually  subsided,  and  his  domestic 

*  When  the  Moguls  displayed  the  spoils  of  .Asia,  in  the  diet  of 
Toncat,  tke  throne  of  Zinsis  was  still  covered  with  the  original  blaek 
fidt  carpet  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  when  he  was  raised  to  ths. 
lommand  of  his  warlike  ountrymcn.  See  Vie  de  Qengiscan,  1.  ir 
•.0. 
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MtM&etlon  in  a  marriage  which  he  celebrated  en  the  rosid 
NTith  the  daughter  of  ^lam,*  might  perhaps  cootribute  tm 
mollify  ttie  native  fierceness  of  his  temper.  The  entrance  of 
Attila  into  the  royal  village  was  marked  by  a  very  aingvlar 
ceremony.  A  numerous  troop  of  women  came  out  to  meet 
their  hero  and  their  king.  They  marched  before  him,  dis- 
tributed into  long  and  regular  files ;  the  intervals  between  the 
files  were  filled  by  white  veils  of  thin  linen,  which  the 
women  on  either  side  bore  alofi  in  their  hands,  and  which 
formed  a  canopy  for  a  chorus  of  young  virgins,  who  chanted 
hymns  and  songs  in  the  Scythian  language.  The  wife  of  his 
favorite  Onegesius,  with  a  train  of  female  attendants,  saluted 
Attila  at  the  door  of  her  own  house,  on  his  ¥ray  to  the  palace ; 
and  ofiTered,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  her 
respectful  homage,  by  entreating  him  to  taste  the  wine  and 
meat  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  the 
monarch  had  graciously  accepted  her  hospitable  gif\,  his 
domestics  lifted  a  small  silver  table  to  a  convenient  height,  as 
he  sat  on  horseback;  and  Attila,  when  he  had  touched  the 
goblet  with  his  lips,  again  saluted  the  wife  of  Onegesius,  and 
continued  his  march.  During  his  residence  at  the  seat  of 
empire,  his  hours  were  not  wasted  in  the  recluse  idleness  of 
a  seraglio;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain  his 
superior  dignity,  without  concealing  his  person  from  the  pub- 
lic view.  He  frequently  assembled  his  council,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations ;  and  his  people 
might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  which  he  held  at  stated 
times,  and,  according  to  the  Eastern  custom,  before  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  his  wooiden  palace.  The  Romans,  both  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  were  twice  invited  to  the  banquets, 
where  Attila  feasted  with  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Scythia. 
Maximin  and  his  colleagues  were  stopped  on  the  threshold. 


*  Bteam — iv  ^  yaniTv  Ooyarfya  *Encdfi  ifiodXtro,  wXttorof  /Up  fyitv  v^pur^ 
^yS^iWQS  6i  Kol  rafn-n*  fard  v6^o9  rhv  Zffv0iffdy.  Was  thia  his  own  diaugiiter,  or 
the  daughter  of  a  person  named  Escam  ?  (Gibbon  has  written  incometly 
Eslam.  an  unknown  name.  The  officer  of  Attila,  called  Eslas,  is  speK 
HffAa(.)  In  either  ease  the  construction  is  imperfect :  a  good  Greek  wntcr 
would  have  introduced  an  article  to  determine  the  sense,  either  Ti^  oirvf 
Bvydrspa,  or  rhv  ro9  'Em^M  ft^ydrcfw.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear,  whetbei  Scythiaa 
nsage  is  adduced  to  ezeuse  the  polygamy,  or  a  marriage,  which  would  be 
considered  incestuous  in  other  countries.  The  Latin  yersion  has  eareliBny 
preserved  the  ambiguity,  filiam  Escam  uzorem.  I  am  not  inclined  to  con 
■true  it '  his  own  daughter,'  though  I  have  too  little  confidence  in  the  uni* 
fbrmity  of  the  grammatical  idioms  of  the  Byzantines  (though  Priscos  is  oaff 
•f  the  best)  to  express  myself  without  besiUtion.  —  M. 
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di  fhej  had  made  a  devout  libation  to  the  health  and  proa- 
perity  of  the  king  of  the  H^jos ;  and  were  conducted,  aAoi 
tfaifl  ceremony,  to  their  res])ective  seats  in  a  spacious  hail. 
The  royal  table  and  couch,  covered  with  carpets  and  fine 
linen,  was  raised  by  several  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  and 
a  son,  an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favorite  king,  were  admitted  to 
share  the  simple  and  homely  repast  of  Attila.  Two  lines  of 
small  tables,  each  of  which  contained  three  or  four  guests 
were  ranged  in  order  on  either  hand  ;  the  right  was  esteemed 
the  most  honorable,  but  the  Romans  ingenuously  confess, 
that  they  were  placed  on  the  left;  and  that  Beric,  an  un- 
kiiown  chieftain,  most  probably  of  the  Gothic  race,  preceded 
the  representatives  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  The 
Barbarian  monarch  received  from  his  cup-bearer  a  goblet 
filled  with  wine,  and  courteously  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
most  distinguished  guest;  who  rose  from  his  seat,  and  ex- 
pressed, in  the  same  manner,  his  loyal  and  respectful  vows. 
This  ceremony  was  successively  performed  for  all,  or  at  least 
for  the  illustrious  persons  of  the  assembly ;  and  a  considerable 
time  must  have  been  consumed,  since  it  was  thrice  repeated 
as  each  course  or  service  was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the 
wine  still  remained  after  the  meat  had  been  removed ;  and 
the  Huns  continued  to  indulge  their  intemperance  long  after 
the  sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two  empires  had 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  nocturnal  banquet.  Yet 
before  they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a  singular  opportunity  of 
observing  the  manners  of  the  nation  in  their  convivial  amuse- 
mentB.  Two  Scythians  stood  before  the  couch  of  Altila,  and 
recited  the  verses  which  they  had  composed,  to  celebrate  his 
valor  and  his  victories.*     A  profound  silence  prevailed  in  the 

*  Thia  putage  is  remarkable  ftx>m  the  eonnectiott  of  the  name  of  Attila 
with  that  extraordinary  cycle  of  poetry,  which  is  found  in  different  forms 
In  almost  all  tho  Teutonic  langaaffes.  A  Latin  poem,  de  prima  expeditione 
Attilae,  fiegis  Hunnorum,  in  OalUas,  was  published  in  the  year  1780,  by 
Fischer  at  Leipsie.  It  contains,  with  the  continuation,  1462  lines.  It 
abounds  in  metrical  faolts,  but  is  occasionally  not  without  some  rude  spirit 
and  some  copiousness  of  fancy  in  the  variation  of  the  circumstances  in  the 
different  combats  of  the  hero  Walther,  prince  of  Aquitania.  It  contains 
little  which  can  be  supposed  historical,  and  still  less  which  is  characteristic 
eoneeming  Attila.  It  reUtes  to  a  first  expedition  of  Attila  into  Oaul, 
which  cannot  be  traced  in  history,  during  which  the-  kings  of  the  Franks, 
sf  the  Buigundians,  and  of  AquiUine,  submit  themseWes,  and  give  hos- 
tsjies  to  Attila  :  the  king  of  the  Pranks,  a  personage  who  seems  the  same 
vith  the  Hages  of  Teutonic  Romance ;  the  king  of  Burgundy,  his  daughter 
HeldguBd ;  the  king  of  Aquitaine,  his  son  Walther.  The  main  anbjeet 
iC  the  poem  it  tha  esoape  of  Walther  and  iiridgnnd  from  the  oampof 
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hall ;  and  the  attention  of  the  goeste  was  captivated  by  the 
vocal  harmony,  which  revived  and  perpetuated  the  memonr 
of  their  own  exploits ;  a  martial  ardor  flashed  from  the  ejes 
of  the  wannors,  who  were  impatient  for  battle ;  and  the  tears 
of  the  old  men  expressed  their  generous  despair,  that  they 
could  no  longer  partake  tho  danger  and  glory  of  the  field.^ 
This  entertainment,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  school 

^  If  we  may  bdieye  Plutarch,  (in  Demetrio,  torn.  t.  p.  24,)  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Scythiana,  when  they  indulged  in  the  pleaaures  of 
tho  table,  to  awaken  their  languid  courage  by  the  martial  hazmony  of 
twanging  their  bow-strings. 

AttiU,  and  the  combat  between  Walther  and  Gnnthar,  king  of  the  Franks, 
with  his  twelve  peers,  among  whom  is  Hagen.  Walther  had  been  betrayed 
while  he  passed  throush  Worms,  the  city  of  the  Prankish  king,  by  paying 
for  his  ferry  over  the  Rhine  with  some  strange  fish,  which  he  naa  caaght 
durinff  his  flight,  and  which  were  unknown  in  the  waters  of  the  Rhine. 
Ounthar  was  desirous  of  plundering  him  of  the  treasure,  which  Walthe* 
had  carried  off  from  the  camp  of  Attila.  The  author  of  this  poem  is  un- 
known, nor  can  I,  on  the  vague  and  rather  doubtful  allusion  to  Thule,  as 
Iceland,  venture  to  assign  its  date.  It  was,  evidently,  recited  in  a  monas- 
terv,  as  appears  by  the  first  line ;  and  no  doubt  composed  there.  The 
faults  of  metre  would  point  out  a  late  date ;  and  it  may  have  been  foimcd 
upon  some  local  tradition,  as  Walther,  the  hero,  seems  to  have  turned 
monk. 

This  poem,  however,  in  its  character  and  its  incidents,  bears  no  relation 
to  the  Teutonic  cycle,  of  which  the  Nibelungen  Lied  is  the  most  complete 
form.  In  this,  in  the  Heldenbuch,  in  some  of  the  Danish  Sagas,  in  count- 
less lays  and  ballads  in  all  the  dialects  of  Scandinavia,  appears  King  Etzel 
(Attila)  in  strife  with  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks.  With  these  sp- 
pears,  by  a  poetic  anachronism,  Dietrich  of  Berne,  (Theodoric  of  Verona,) 
the  celebrated  Ostrogothic  king :  and  many  other  very  singular  coinci- 
dences of  historic  names,  which  reappear  in  the  poems.  (See  Lachman, 
Kritik  der  Sage  in  his  volume  of  various  readings  to  the  Nibelungen ; 
Berlin,  1836,  p.  336.) 

I  must  acknowledge  myself  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  theory  as  to 
the  connection  of  these  poems  with  tlie  history  of  the  time,  or  the  period, 
from  which  they  may  date  their  origin ;  notwithstanding  the  laborious  in- 
vestigations and  critical  sagacity  of  the  Schlegels,  the  Grimms,  of  P.  £. 
Muller  and  Lachman,  and  a  whole  host  of  German  critics  and  antiquarian ; 
not  to  omit  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Herbert,  whose  theory  concerning 
Attila  is  certainly  neither  dencient  in  boldness  nor  originality.  I  conceive 
the  only  way  to  obtain  any  thing  like  a  clear  conception  on  this  point 
would  be  what  Lachman  has  begun,  (see  above,)  patiently  to  collect  and 
compare  the  various  forms  which  the  traditions  nave  assumed,  without 
any  preconceived,  either  mythical  or  poetical,  theory,  and,  if  possible,  to 
discover  the  original  basii  of  the  whole  rich  and  fantastic  legend.    One 

Eint,  which  to  me  is  stronglv  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  this  poetic  cycle, 
that  the  manners  are  so  clearly  anterior  to  chivalry,  and  to  the  influence 
exercised  on  the  poetic  literature  of  Europe  by  the  chivalrous  poems  and 
romances.  I  think  I  find  some  traces  of  that  mfluence  in  tne  Latin  poem, 
though  strained  through  the  imagination  of  i  mon». 

The  Enslish  reader  will  find  an  amusing  account  of  the  German  Nibe^ 
hmgen  and  Heldenbuch,  and  of  some  of  the  Scandinaviai.  Sagas,  in  the 
volvme  of  Northern  Antiquities  published  by  Weber,  the  friend  of  Sir 
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of  military  virtue,  was  succeeded  by  a  farce,  that  debased  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  A  Moorish  and  a  Scythian  buffoon  ^' 
niccessively  excited  the  mirth  of  the  rude  spectators,  by 
their  deformed  figure,  ridiculous  dress,  antic  gestures,  absurd 
speeches,  and  the  strange,  unintelligible  confusion  of  the 
Latin,  the  Grothic,  and  the  Hunnic  languages ;  and  the  hall 
resounded  with  loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In  the 
midst  of  this  intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  maintained  his  steadfast  and  inflexible  gravity  ; 
which  was  never  relaxed,  except  on  the  entrance  of  Imac, 
the  youngest  of  his  sons :  he  embraced  the  boy  with  a  smile 
of  paternal  tenderness,  gently  pincned  him  oy  tne  cneeic,  anc 
betrayed  a  partial  afiecuon.  wnicn  was  justified  by  tne  assur- 
ance of  his  prophets,  mat  imac  wouid  oe  me  future  suppor 
of  his  family  and  emoire.  Two  davs  afterwards,  tne  ambas- 
sadors received  a  9econd  invitation :  and  they  had  reason  lO 
praise  the  politeness,  as  well  as  the  hospitality,  of  Attila. 
The  king  of  the  Huns  held  a  long  and  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  Maximin ;  but  his  civility  was  interrupted  by  rude 
expressions  and  haughty  reproaches ;  and  he  was  provoked, 
by  a  motive  of  interest,  to  support,  with  unbecoming  zeal,  the 
private  claims  of  his  secretary  Constantius.  ^^  The  emperor  *^ 
(said  Attila)  ^has  long  promised  him  a  rich  wife:  Con- 
stantius must  not  be  disappointed;  nor  should  a  Roman 
emperor  deserve  the  name  of  liar."  On  the  third  day,  the 
ambassadors  were  dismissed;  the  freedom  of  several  cap- 
tives was  granted,  for  a  moderate  ransom,  to  their  pressing 
entreaties;  and,  besides  the  royal  presents,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  accept  from  each  of  the  Scythian  nobles  the  honor- 
able and  useful  gift  of  a  horse.  Maximin  returned,  by  the 
same  road,  to  Constantinople ;  and  though  he  was  involved 
in  an  accidental  dispute  with  Beric,  the  new  ambassador  of 
Attila,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  contributed,  by  the 
laborious  journey,  to  confirm  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the 
two  nations.^^ 

^  The  euriouB  nairstlTe  of  this  embassy,  which  required  few  obeer- 


Valter  Scott.  Scott  himself  contributed  a  oonsiderable,  no  doubt  for  the 
most  ▼aluable,  part  to  the  work.  See  also  the  Terious  German  editions 
»f  the  Nibelun^eu,  to  which  Lachman,  with  true  German  persererance,  has 
eompiled  a  thick  volume  of  Tarious  readings ;  the  Heldenbuoh,  the  old 
Danish  poems  by  Grimm,  the  Eddas,  &c.    Herbert's  Attila,  p.  510,  et  seq 

*  The  Scythian  was  an  idiot  or  lunatic ;  the  Moor  a  regular  buffoon 
-M 
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But  the  Roman  araboaaador  was  ignofant  of  the  treacher 
design^  which  had  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of  the  pub* 
*ic  faiin.  The  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  Edecon,  when  be 
contemplated  the  splendor  of  Constantinople,  had  encouraged 
the  inteipreter  Vigilius  to  procure  for  hioi  a  secret  interview 
witn  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,^^  who  goremed  the  emperor 
and  the  empire.  Afier  some  previous  conversation,  and  a 
mutual  oaih  of  secrecy,  the  eunuch,  who  had  not,  from  hia 
own  feelmifs  or  experience,  imbibed  any  exalted  notions  of 
ministeriai  virtue,  ventured  to  propose  the  death  of  Attila,  as 
an  important  servioe,  by  which  Edecon  might  deserve  a  liberal 
share  of  mo  wealth  and  luxury  which  he  admired.  The  am- 
bassador ol  the  Huns  listened  to  the  tempting  offer ;  and  pro- 
featted,  wiui  apparent  seal,  his  ability,  as  weU  as  readiness,  to 
execute  the  bloody  deed :  the  design  was  communicated  to 
the  mastei  of  the  offices,  and  the  devout  Theodosius  con- 
sented to  the  assassination  of  his  invincible  enemy.  But  this 
perfidious  conspiracy  was  defeated  by  the  dissimulation,  or 
the  repentance,  of  Edecon ;  and  though  he  might  exaggerate 
his  inward  abhorrence  for  the  treason,  which  he  seemed  to 
approve,  he  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  and 
voluntary  confession.  If  we  now  review  the  embassy  of 
Maximin,  and  the  behavior  of  Attila,  we  must  applaud  the 
Barbarian,  who  respected  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  gener- 
ously entertained  and  dismissed  the  minister  of  a  prince  who 
had  conspired  against  his  life.  But  the  rashness  of  Vigilius 
will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned,  con- 
scious of  his  guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  and  carrying  with  him  a  weighty  purse  of 
gold,  which  the  favorite  eunuch  had  furnished,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Edecon,  and  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  guards. 
The  interpreter  was  instantly  seized,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  asserted  his  umocence  with  spe* 

rations,  and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  collateral  evidence,  may  b« 
Ibund  in  Priscus,  p.  49 — 70.  But  I  have  not  confined  myiielf  to  tha 
same  order*  and  I  had  previously  extracted  the  historical  dream- 
stances,  which  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the  journey,  and 
business,  of  the  Roman  ambassadors. 

^  M.  de  TiUemont  has  very  properlygiven  Che  snccossion  of  chain- 
berlains,  who  reigned  in  the  name  of  TiLeodosius.  Chrysaphius  was 
the  last,  and,  according  to  the  unanimous  evidence  of  histoiy,  the 
worst  of  these  favorites,  (see  Hist,  des  Kmpereuis,  torn.  vL  p.  117^ 
tl9.  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  xv.  p.  438.)  His  partiality  for  his  gMifathsc 
the  hereaiarcl  Eutyches,  engaged  him  to  peraeoute  the  orthodox  paitf. 
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doQB  firmness,  tUl  the  threat  of  inflicting  instant  death  on  his 
Bon  extorted  from  him  a  sincere  disooveiy  of  the  criminal 
transaction.  Under  the  name  of  ransom,  or  confiscation,  the 
rapacious  king  of  the  Huns  accepted  two  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  for  the  life  of  a  traitor,  whom  he  disdained  to  punish.  He 
pointed  his  just  indignation  against  a  nobler  object.  His  am- 
bassadors, Eslaw  and  Orestes,  were  immediately  despatched 
to  Constantinople,  with  a  peremptory  instruction,  which  it  was 
much  safer  for  them  to  execute  than  to  disobey.  They  boldly 
entered  the  Imperial  presence,  with  the  fatal  purse  hanging 
down  from  the  neck  of  Orestes ;  who  interrogated  the  eunuch 
Chrysaphius,  as  he  stood  beside  the  throne,  whether  he  recog- 
niz€Ml  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  But  the  office  of  reproof  was 
reserved  for  the  superior  dignity  of  his  colleague,  Eslaw,  who 
gravely  addressed  the  emperor  of  the  East  in  the  following 
words  :  ^  Theodosius  is  the  son  of  an  illustrious  and  respecta- 
ble parent :  Attila  likewise  is  descended  from  a  noble  race ; 
and  he  has  supported,  by  his  actions,  the  dignity  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father  Mundzuk.  But  Theodosius  has  for- 
feited his  paternal  honors,  and,  by  consenting  to  pay  tribute, 
has  degraded  himself  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  It  is  there- 
fore just,  that  he  should  reverence  the  man  whom  fortune  and 
merit  have  placed  above  him  ;  instead  of  attempting,  like  a 
wicked  slave,  clandestinely  to  conspire  against  his  master.** 
The  son  of  Arcadius,  who  was  accustomed  only  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  heard  with  astonishment  the  severe  language  of  truth : 
he  blushed  and  trembled;  nor  did  he  presume  directly  to 
refuse  the  head  of  Chrysaphius,  which  Eslaw  and  Orestes 
were  instructed  to  demand.  A  solemn  embassy,  armed  with 
full  powers  and  magnificent  gifts,  was  hastily  sent  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  AttiUi ;  and  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the 
dioice  of  Nomius  and  Anatolius,  two  ministers  of  consular  or 
patrician  rank,  of  whom  the  one  was  great  treasurer,  and  the 
other  was  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  East  He 
condescended  to  meet  these  ambassadors  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Drenco ;  and  though  he  at  first  affected  a  stem  and 
haughty  demeanor,  his  anger  was  insensibly  mollified  by  their 
eloquenoe  and  liberality.  He  condescended  to  pardon  the 
emperor,  the  eunuch,  and  the  interpreter ;  bound  himself  by 
aa  oath  to  observe  ^e  conditions  of  peace ;  released  a  great 
number  of  captives ;  abandoned  the  fugitives  and  deserters  to 
their  fate  ;  and  resigned  a  large  territory,  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  had  already  exhausted  of  its  wealth  and 

19 
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inhabitants.  But  this  treaty  was  purchased  at  an  expense 
which  might  have  supported  a  vigorous  and  successful  war ; 
and  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  were  compelled  to  redeem  the 
safety  of  a  worthless  favorite  by  oppressive  taxes,  which  they 
would  more  cheerfully  have  paid  for  his  destruction.*^ 

The  emperor  Theodosius  did  not  long  survive  the  roost 
humiliating  circumstance  of  an  inglorious  life.  As  he  was 
riding,  or  hunting,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  River  Lycus :  the  spine  of 
the  back  was  injured  by  the  fall ;  and  he  expired  some  days 
afterwards,  in  the  fiAieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of 
his  reign.^  His  sister  Pulcheria,  whose  authority  had  been 
controlled  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  eunuchs,  was  unanimously  proclaimed 
Empress  of  the  £ast ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  first  time, 
submitted  to  a  female  reign.  No  sooner  had  Pulcheria 
ascended  the  throne,  than  she  indulged  her  own  and  the 
public  resentment,  by  an  act  of  popular  justice.  Without  any 
legal  trial,  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius  was  executed  before  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  and  the  immense  riches  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  rapacious  favorite,  served  only  to  hasten 
and  to  justify  his  punishment.^^  Amidst  the  general  acclama- 
tions of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  empress  did  not  forget  the 
prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  which  her  sex  was  exposed ; 
and  she  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  their  murmurs  by  the 
choice  of  a  colleague,  who  would  always  respect  the  superior 
rank  and  virgin  chastity  of  his  wife.     She  gave  her  hand  to 

^  This  teoret  conspiracy,  and  its  important  consequences,  maTbe 
traced  in  the  fragments  of  Priscus,  p.  37,  38,  39,  6i,  70,  71,  72.  The 
chronology  of  that  historian  is  not  ^ed  by  any  precise  date ;  but  the 
series  of  negotiations  between  Attila  and  the  Eastern  empire  must 
be  included  within  the  three  or  four  years  which  are  terminated.  A*  D. 
iOOt  by  the  death  of  Theodosius. 

^  Theodor\as  the  Reader,  (see  Vales.  HistC  Eoclcs.  tom.  liL  p.  663,) 
and  the  Paschal  Chromcle,  mention  the  fiedl,  without  specifying  th« 
ii^jury  :  but  the  consequence  was  so  likely  to  happen,  and  so  unhkely 
to  be  invented,  that  we  may  safely  give  credit  to  Nicephorus  Caliia- 
tuB,  a  Greek  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

*i  Pulcheriae  nutA  (sajrs  Count  MarcelUnus)  suA  cum  avnitiA  in* 
teremptus  est.  She  abandoned  the  eunuch  to  the  pious  revenge  of  a 
ion,  whose  fieither  had  suffered  at  his  instigation.* 


*  Might  not  the  execution  of  Chrysaphius  have  been  a  sacrifiee  to  avert 
the  anger  of  Attila,  whose  assassination  tiie  eunuch  had  attempted  to  etm- 
lriTe?-»-M. 
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Marcian,  a  senator,  about  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  the  Boinina« 
husband  of  Pulcheria  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  Imperial 
purpie.  The  zeal  which  he  disp.aved  for  the  orthodox  creed 
as  it  was  established  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  would  alone 
have  inspired  the  grateful  eloquence  of  the  Catholics.  But 
the  behavior  of  Marcian  in  a  private  life,  and  aAorwards  on 
the  throne,  may  support  a  more  rational  belief,  that  he  was 
qualified  to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire,  which  had  been 
almost  dissolved  by  (he  successive  weakness  of  two  hereditary 
monarchs.  He  was  bom  in  Thrace,  and  educated  to  the  pro 
fession  of  arms ;  but  Marcian's  youth  had  been  severely  ex- 
ercised by  poverty  and  misfortune,  since  his  only  resource, 
when  he  first  arrived  at  Constantinople,  consisted  in  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a  friend.  He 
passed  nineteen  years  in  the  domestic  and  military  servicn 
of  Aspar,  and  his  son  Ardaburius ;  followed  those  powerful 
generals  to  the  Persian  and  African  wars ;  and  obtained,  by 
their  influence,  the  honorable  rank  of  tribune  and  senator. 
His  mild  disposition,  and  useful  talents,  without  alarming  the 
Jealousy,  recommended  Marcian  to  the  esteem  and  favor  of 
his  patrons ;  he  had  seen,  perhaps  he  had  felt,  the  abuses  of  a 
venal  and  oppressive  administration;  and  his  own  example 
£ave  weight  and  energy  to  the  laws,  which  he  promulgated 
for  the  reformation  of  manners.^ 


**  Procopivs,  de  BeU.  VandaL  L  L  e.  4.  Bvagriuc,  L  iL  o.  1.  The- 
•phiines,  p.  90,  91.  NovelL  ad  Caloem.  Cod.  Thaod.  torn.  vL  p.  30. 
The  praiMs  which  St.  Leo  and  the  CathoHea  have  beatowed  on  Mar- 
eian,  are  diligentLy  taranaoribed  by  BaconiiUi  aa  sa  snoouxagsiMnl  fia 
fotaispeinMs. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IMVASIOIN  OF  OAITL  BT  ATTILA.-^HE  18  BEPUL8ED  BT  CTm 
AND  TUB  VISIOOTHB.  —  ATflLA  INVADES  AND  EVACUATBB 
ITALY. -^  THB  DEATHS  OF  ATTILA,  JETIUS»  AND  VALBNTIRIAlf 
THB  TBlBDw 

It  wbs  the  opinios  of  Miurcian,  tliat  war  shoald  be  aToidedy 
as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  preserve  a  secure  aiMi  honorable 
peace ;  but  it  was  likewise  his  opioion,  that  peace  cannol  be 
hoQomble  or  secure,  if  the  sovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous 
aversion  to  war.  This  temperate  courage  dictated  his  reply 
to  the  demands  of  Attiia,  who  insolcaitly  pressed  the  payment 
of  the  annual  tribute.  The  emperor  signified  to  the  Barba- 
rianSy  that  they  must  no  longer  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome  by 
the  mention  of  a  tribute ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  reward,  with 
becoming  liberality,  the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies ;  but 
that,  if  they  presumed  to  violate  the  public  peace,  they  should 
feel  that  he  possessed  troops,  and  arms,  and  resolution,  to 
repel  their  attacks.  The  same  langusge,  even  in  the  camp  of 
the  Huns,  was  used  by  his  ambassador  Apollonius,  whose  bold 
refusal  to  deliver  the  presents,  till  he  had  been  admitted  to  a 
personal  interview,  displayed  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  a  con* 
tempi  of  danger,  which  Attila  was  not  prepared  to  expect  from 
the  degenerate  Romans.^  He  threatened  to  chastise  the  rash 
successor  of  Theodosius ;  but  he  hesitated  whether  he  should 
first  din^ct  his  invincible  arms  against  the  Eastern  or  the 
Western  empire.  While  mankind  awaited  his  decision  with 
awful  suspense,  he  sent  an  equal  defiance  to  the  courts  of 
Ravenna  and  Constantinople ;  and  his  ministers  saluted  the 
two  emperors  with  the  same  haughty  declaration.  ^^  Attila, 
my  lord,  and  thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  foi 
his  immediate  reception.'^  ^   But  as  the  Barbarian  despised,  or 


>  See  Priscns,  p.  39,  72. 

*  The  Alexandrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  mtroduceB  thia 
haug^hty  measage,  during  the  lifetime  of  Theodosius,  may  have  antici- 
pated the  date ;  but  the  dull  annalist  was  incapable  of  Inventing  ths 
original  and  genuine  style  of  Attila. 
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afleeted  to  des^Mse,  the  Romans  of  the  East,  whom  he  had  so 
often  vanqui^ed,  he  soon  declared  his  resolution  of  suspend' 
ing  the  easy  conquest,  till  he  had  achieved  a  more  glorious 
and  important  enterprise.  In  the  roemorahle  inyasions  of  Gaul 
and  Italy,  the  Huns  were  naturally  attracted  hy  tlie  wealth 
and  fertility  of  those  provinces ;  hut  the  particular  motives 
and  provocations  of  Attila  can  only  be  explained  by  the  state 
o£  the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Vaientinian,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  under  the  administration  of  iBtius.^ 

AAer  the  death  of  his  rival  Boniface,  JBdus  had  prudently 
retired  to  the  tents  of  the  Huns ;  and  he  was  indebted  to  their 
alliance  for  his  safety  and  Ins  restoration.  Instead  of  the  sup- 
pliant language  of  a  guilty  exile,  he  solieited  his  pardon  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  Barbarians ;  and  the  empress  Pkcidia 
confessed,  by  a  feeble  resistance,  that  the  condescension, 
which  might  have  been  ascribed  to  clemency,  was  the  effect 
of  weakness  or  fear.  She  delivered  herself,  her  son  Valcn* 
tinian,  and  the  Western  empire,  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
subject ;  nor  could  Placidia  protect  the  son-in*law  of  Boniface, 
the  virtuous  and  faithful  Sebastian,^  from  the  implacable  per 
secution,  which  urged  him  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  till 
he  miserably  perished  in  the  service  of  the  Vandals.  The 
fortunate  iEtius,  who  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  patrician,  and  thrice  invested  with  ^  honors  of  tho  con- 
sulship, assumed,  with  the  title  of  master  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  the  whole  military  power  of  the  state ;  and  he  is 
sometimes  styled,  by  contemporary  writers,  the  duke,  or  gen- 
eral, of  the  Romans  of  the  West.  His  prudence,  rather  than 
his  virtue,  engaged  him  to  leave  the  grandson  of  Theodosius 
in  the  possession  of  the  purple ;  and  Vaientinian  was  permitted 


'  The  second  book  of  the  Histoire  Critique  de  rEtablissement  de 
Is  Monarchie  Fran^oUe,  torn.  i.  p.  189 — 124,  throws  great  light  on 
the  suite  of  Gaul,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Attila ;  but  the  ingenious 
author,  the  Abbe  Dubos,  too  often  bewilders  himself  in  system  and 
conjecture. 

«  Victor  Vitemns  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  L  i.  6,  p.  8,  edit.  Rutnart) 
calls  him,  acer  consilio  et  strcnuus  'n  bello :  but  his  courage,  when  he 
became  imfortunate,  was  censured  as  desperate  rashness  ;  and  Sebas- 
tian deserved,  or  obtained,  the  epithet  of  pr^BoapSt  (Sidon.  ApoUinar. 
£annen  ix.  181.)  His  adventures  in  Constantinople,  in  Sicily,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Afnc%  are  ftintly  marked  in  the  Chronicles  of  Marcelli- 
nus  and  Idatius.  In  his  distress,  he  was  always  followed  by  a  numer- 
ous train ;  since  he  could  ravage  the  H^e8p<mt  und  l^opontis^  and 
seise  the  city  of  Barcelona. 
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lo  enjoy  the  peace  and  luxury  of  Italy,  while  the  patriciaii 
appeared  in  the  glorious  light  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot,  who 
supported  near  twenty  years  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire. 
The  Gothic  historian  ingenuously  confesses,  that  iEtius  was 
bom  for  the  salvation  of  the  Roman  republic;^  and  the  fui- 
lowing  portrait,  though  it  is  drawn  in  the  fairest  colors,  must 
be  allowed  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  truth  than 
of  flattery.*  ^'  His  mother  was  a  wealthy  and  noble  Italian, 
and  his  father  Gaudentius,  who  held  a  distinguished  rank  in 
the  province  of  Scythia,  gradually  rose  from  the  station  of  a 
military  domestic,  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  the  cavalr>-. 
Their  son,  who  was  enrolled  almost  in  his  infancy  in  the 
guards,  was  given  a8»a  hostage,  first  to  Alaric,  and  aflcrwanb 
to  the  Huns ;  t  and  he  successively  obtained  the  civil  and 


*  Reipublicae  HomaiuD  mngiilariter  natua,  qui  superbiani  Suevorum, 
Francorumque  barbariem  iminensiB  caedibus  scrvire  Imperio  Komano 
oocgisset.    Jomandes  do  Rebus  Geticia,  o.  34,  p.  660. 


*  Some  valuable  fragments  of  a  poetical  panegyric  on  £tiat  bv  Hen* 
baudes,  a  Spaniard,  have  been  recovered  from  a  palimpsest  Mo.  by  the 
sagacity  and  industry  of  Niebuhr.  Thev  have  been  reprinted  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Bysantine  Historiana.  The  poet  speaks  in  ^lowiiu;  terms 
of  the  long  (annosa)  peace  enioyed  under  the  administration  or  JEtiua. 
The  verses  are  very  spirited.  The  poet  was  rewarded  by  a  statue  publicly 
dedicated  to  his  honor  in  Roma. 

Dnouvii  eum  pace  redtt,  Taaaimque  fhroM 
Ciuit,  et  nifro  candantet  sUiero  terras 
Mkrle  tuo  caruiste  }nbet.    Dadit  otia  ferro 
Caueatos,  el  UBvi  condemnanl  pialia  rages. 
Addidtt  htberni  fiunulaataa  fisdera  Rbeaut 

Orbit 

Lustrat  Aremorieet  jam  mitior  ineola  saltos ; 
Perdidil  et  mores  tennt,  adraeuqae  tmro 
Crimioe  qu»«itaf  pilvia  eelare  rapinaa, 
Dincit  ioexpertis  Carereni  cominittere  campls. 
Caiareoque  diu  manua  obluctata  labori 
Baatinet  aeeaput  noatro  sub  oonaale  legea  ; 
Et  qoamvia  Gaticia  auicuai  eonAindat  aiatris, 
Bariiara  vicina  refuait  cooaortia  gentia. 

Merobaudea,^  11      M. 

t  —cum  Scvthicia  succumberet  ensibus  orbis, 
Tela<|ue  Tarpeias  premerent  Arctoa  secures, 
Hostilem  ft^git  raoiem,  pignusque  superbi 
Foederis  et  mundi  pretium  fuit.    Hinc  modo  voti 
Rata  fides,  validis  quod  dux  premat  impiger  amis 
Bdomuit  quos  pace  puer ;  bellumque  repressit 
Ignarus  quid  bella  torent.    Stupuere  feroces 
In  tenero  jam  membra  OetsB.    Hex  ipse,  vcrendum 
Miratns  pueri  dccus  et  prodentia  fatum 
Lumina,  primwas  dederat  gestare  fiiretras, 
Laudabatque  manus  librautem  et  tela  gerenteiu 
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military  honors  of  the  palace,  for  which  he  was  equally  quali- 
fied by  superior  merit.  The  graceful  figure  of  iEtius  was  not 
above  the  middle  stature ;  but  his  manly  limbs  were  admi- 
rably formed  for  strength,  beauty,  and  agility ;  and  he  excelled 
m  the  martial  exercises  of  managing  a  horse,  drawing  the 
bow,  and  darting  the  javelin.  He  could  patiently  endure  the 
want  of  food,  or  of  sleep ;  and  his  mind  and  body  were  alike 
capable  of  the  most  laborious  efforts.  He  possessed  the  gen* 
uine  courage  that  can  despise  not  only  dangers,  but  injuries: 
and  it  was  impossible  either  to  corrupt,  or  deceive,  or  intimi- 
date the  firm  integrity  of  his  soul.*^  ^  The  Barbarians,  who 
had  seated  themselves  in  the  Western  provinces,  were  insen- 
sibly taught  to  respect  the  faith  and  valor  of  the  patrician 
^tius.  He  soothed  their  passions,  consulted  their  prejudices, 
balanced  their  intermits,  and  checked  their  ambition.*  A 
seasonable  treaty,  which  he  concluded  with  Genseric,  pro- 
tected Italy  from  the  depredations  of  the  Vandals ;  the  inde- 
pendent Britons  implored  and  acknowledged  his  salutary  aid ; 
the  Imperial  authority  was  restored  and  maintained  in  Gaul 
and  Spain;  and  he  compelled  the  Franks  and  the  Suevi. 
whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the  field,  to  become  the  useful 
confederates  of  the  republic. 

From  a  principle  of  interest,  as  well  as  gratitude,  Mduk 
assiduously  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns.  While  he 
resided  in  their  tents  as  a  hostage,  or  an  exile,  he  had  famil- 
iarly conversed  with  Attila  himself,  the  nephew  of  his  bene* 
factor ;  a  id  the  two  famous  antagonists  appeared  to  have  been 

*  This  portrait  is  drawn  by  Renetus  Profiiturus  Fngeridns,  a  oon* 
temporary  historian,  known  onl^  by  some  extracts,  which  are 
preserved  by  Gregory  of  Toiin,  (L  iL  o,  8,  in  tom«  iL  p,  163.)  It  was 
probably  the  duty,  or  at  least  the  interest,  of  Renatus,  to  magn  fy  ths 
virtues  of  JBtins ;  but  he  would  have  shown  more  dezteritj  if  h$ 
hsKi  not  insiBted  on  his  patient,  ybiym*^  disposition. 


Oblitus  quod  noBter  erat.    Pro  nesoia  regis 
Curda,  feris  quanto  populis  disorimine  constet 
Quod  Latimn  docet  arma  ducem. 

•    Merobaudes,  Pauegjr.  p.  15  —  M. 

*  Inaesadr  Libyes,  quamvis,  fatalibus  armis 
Ausus  Dlissi  solium  rescindere  regni, 
MUibus  Arctoia  Tyrias  compleverat  arces, 
Nunc  hostem  exutus  pactis  proprioribus  arsit 
Komanam  vinoire  fidem,  Latiosque  parentes 
Adnumerare  aibi,  sociamque  intexere  prolem. 

Merobaudes,  p.  12.— 14. 
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eoiineeted  by  a  personal  and  militaiy  friendship^  wkidi  tliey 
mAerwards  confirmed  by  mutual  gifts,  frequent  embossiea,  and 
the  education  of  Carpilio,  the  son  of  £tius,  in  the  camp  of 
Attila.  By  the  specious  professions  of  gratitude  and  voluntary 
attachment,  the  patrician  might  disguise  his  apprehenaioai 
of  the  Scythian  conqueror,  who  pressed  the  t>iro  empires  witk 
his  innumerable  armies.  His  demands  were  obeyed  or  eluded. 
Wlien  he  churned  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  city,  some  vaaca 
of  gold,  which  had  been  fraudulently  embezzled,  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  Noricum  were  immediately  despatched 
to  satisfy  his  complaints :  ^  and  it  is  evident,  from  their  coo- 
vefsation  with  Maximin  and  Priscus,  in  the  royal  village,  that 
tho  valor  ^nd  prudence  of  iEtius  had  not  saved  the  Western 
Bomans  from  the  common  ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  his 
dexterous  policy  prolonged  the  advihtages  of  a  salutary 
peace ;  and  a  numerous  army  of  Huns  and  Alani,  whom  ha 
had  attached  to  his  person,  was  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Gaul.  Two  colonies  of  these  Barbarians  were  judiciously 
fixed  in  the  territories  of  Valens  and  Orleans;^  and  their 
active  cavalry  secured  the  important  passages  of  the  Rhone 
and  of  the  Loire.  These  savage  allies  were  not  uideed  less 
formidable  to  the  subjects  than  to  the  enemies  of  Rome* 
Their  original  settlement  was  enforced  with  the  licentious 
violence  of  conquest ;  and  the  province  through  which  they 
marched  was  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  a  hostile  inva« 
■ion.*    Strangers  to  the  emperor  or  the  republic,  the  Alani  of 


'  The  embassy  consisted  of  Count  Komulus ;  of  Promotns,  presi- 
dsat  of  Norioum ;  and  of  Komanus,  the  military  duke.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Tatullus,  an  illustrious  dtixen  of  Petovio,  in  the  a«nt 
province,  and  fiither  of  Orestes,  who  had  married  the  dauKhfer  of 
Count  Romulus.  See  Priscus,  p.  57,  66.  Cassiodorus  (Yanar.  t  i) 
MentLoos  another  embassy,  which  waa  executed  by  his  firthsr  and 
Carpilio,  the  son  of  iBtius ;  and,  as  Attila  waa  no  »Qitt>  he  ooald 
lafely  boast  of  their  manly,  intrepid  behavior  in  his  presence. 

*  Descrta  Valentinse  urbis  rura  Alanis  partienda  traduntur.  Proa- 
^.ir.  TvTonis  Chron.  in  Historicns  dc  France,  torn.  i.  p.  639.  A  few 
Ines  afterwards.  Prosper  observes,  that  lands  in  the  uberior  Gaul  were 
assigned  to  the  Alani.  Without  admitting  the  correction  of  Duboa, 
(torn.  i.  p.  300,)  the  reasonable  supposition  of  tu)o  colonies  or  ganiaona 
of  Alani,  wUl  confirm  his  arguments,  and  remove  his  objection  t. 

'  See  Prosper.  Tyro,  p.  639.  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Avit.  240)  earn- 
phdasi  in  the  name  of  Auvergne,  his  native  country,  — 


tine 


Liioriua  Seythicot  •quilcf  tunc  fort^  ralMcto 
CeUus  AreiDorieo,  Geticum  lapirbji  in  nfiiiea 
Fur  larcw,  Arverae,  tuaa,  qui  prukima  oiiBqiM 
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Gaul  were  devoted  to  the  ambition  of  ^tiua ;  and  though  he 
might  suspect,  that,  m  a  contest  with  Attila  himself,  thev 
would  revolt  to  the  standard  of  their  national  king,  the  f>atn« 
cian  labored  to  restrain,  rather  than  to  excite,  their  zeal  and 
resentment  against  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,aud  the  Franks. 
The  kingdom  established  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Gaul,  had  gradually  acquir^  strength  and  ma- 
turity ;  and  the  conduct  of  those  ambitious  Barbarians,  either 
in  peace  or  war,  engaged  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  iBtius. 
After  the  death  of  Wallia,  the  Gothic  sceptre  devolved  to 
Theodoric,  the  son  of  the  great  Alaric ;  ^^  and  his  prosperouii 
reign  of  more  than  thirty  years,  over  a  turbulent  people,  ma^ 
be  allowed  to  prove,  that  his  prudence  was  supported  by  un* 
common  vigor,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Impatient  of  his 
narrow  limits,  Theodonc  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Aries, 
the  wealthy  seat  of  government  and  commerce  ;  but  the  city 
was  saved  by  the  timely  approach  of  iEtius ;  and  the  Gothic 
king,  who  liad  raised  the  siege  with  some  loss  and  disgrace, 
was  persuaded,  for  an  adequate  subsidy,  to  divert  the  martml 
valor  of  his  subjects  in  a  Spanish  war.  Yet  Theodoric  stiU 
watched,  and  eagerly  seized,  the  favorable  moment  of  renew- 
ing his  hostile  attempts.  The  Goths  besieged  Narbonne, 
while  the  Betgic  provinces  were  invaded  by  the  Burgundians ; 
and  the  public  safety  was  threatened  on  every  side  by  the 
apparent  union  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  On  every  side, 
the  activity  of  iEtius,  and  his  Scythian  cavalry,  opposed  a 
firm  and  successful  resistance.  Twenty  thousand  Burgun- 
dians were  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  remains  of  the  nation 
humbly  accepted  a  dependent  seat  in  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
voy.^ ^      The  walls  of  Narbonne   had   been  shaken  by  the 

Difcnratt,  flammis,  frrro,  feritato,  rapioia, 
Delebunt ;  pacta  fillentea  nomen  inane. 

Another  poet,  Paulintis  of  l^orig^ord,  confirms  the  complaint :  ^ 

Nan  aociani  vix  Ibrra  qoaaa,  qui  durior  hoate. 

See  Duboa,  torn.  i.  p.  330. 

^  Theodoric  IL,  the  son  of  Theodoric  I.,  declares  to  Avitus  his 
VAolution  of  repairing,  or  expiating*  the  £ftulte  which  his  ^randfatkm 
bad  committod, — 


Qu*  90f>Ur  pecravit  omw,  qooaa  foacat  id 
OBud  to,  Rcaia,  oapit. 

Bidon.  Panegyric.  A  riu  50S. 

This  character,  applicable  only  to  the  great  Alaric,  establishes  the 
genealogy  of  the  Gothic  kings,  which  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed. 

'*  The  name  of  Sapaudith  the  origin  of  Savoy,  is  first  mentioned  bj 
Ammianns  MarceUinus ;  and  two  military  posts  are  ascertained  bi 
36* 
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battering  engmeSf  and  the  inhabitants  had  endured  the  last 
extremities  of  famine,  when  Count  Litorius,  approaching  in 
■ilence,  and  directing  each  horseman  to  carry  liehind  him  two 
sacks  of  flour,  cut  his  way  through  the  intrenchments  of  the 
besiegers.  The  siege  was  immediately  raised ;  and  the  more 
decisive  victory,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
£tius  himself,  was  marked  with  the  blood  of  eight  thousand 
Goths.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  patrician,  who  was  nasiiiv 
summoned  to  Italy  bv  some  Dubiic  or  pnvate  mteresi.  Couni 
Litorius  succeeded  lo  me  command :  and  nis  Dresumpuon 
9oon  discovered  tnar  ^ar  diflerent  taients  are  reauirea  vo  teaa 
a  wing  ot'  cavairy.  or  to  direct  the  operauons  of  an  important 
war.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  [luns,  he  raamy  advanced 
*o  me  gates  of  Thouiouse,  Aiil  of  careless  contempt  for  an 
enemy  whom  his  misfortunes  had  rendered  prudent,  and  his 
situation  made  desperate.  Tlie  predictions  of  the  augurs  had 
inspired  Litorius  with  the  profane  confidence  that  he  should 
enter  the  Gothic  capital  in  triumph ;  and  the  trust  which  he 
reposed  in  his  Pagan  allies,  encouraged  him  to  reject  the  fair 
conditions  of  peace,  which  were  repeatedly  proposed  by  the 
bishops  in  the  name  of  Theodoric.  The  kuig  of  the  Goths 
exhibited  in  his  distress  the  edifying  contrast  of  Christian 
piety  and  moderation ;  nor  did  he  lay  aside  his  sackcloth  and 
ashes  till  he  was  prepared  to  arm  for  the  combat  His  sol- 
diers, animated  with  martial  and  religious  enthusiasm,  assault- 
ed the  camp  of  Litorius.  The  conflict  was  obstinate;  the 
slaughter  was  mutual.  The  Roman  general,  after  a  total  de- 
feat, which  could  be  imputed  only  to  his  unskilful  rashness,  was 
actually  led  through  the  streets  of  Thoulouse,  not  in  his  own, 
but  in  a  hostile  triumph  ;  and  the  misery  which  he  experi- 
enced, in  a  long  and  ignominious  captivity,  excited  the  com- 
passion of  the  Barbarians  themselves.^^  Such  a  loss,  in  a 
country  whose  spirit  and  finances  were  long  since  exhausted, 
could  not  easily  be  repaired ;  and*  the  Goths,  assumbg,  in 


the  Notitia,  within  the  limits  of  that  prorinoe ;  a  cohort  was  stationed 
%t  Grenoble  in  Dauphin6 ;  and  Ebredunum,  or  Iverdun«  sheltered  a 
fleet  of  small  vessels,  which  commanded  the  Lake  ^f  NeufchAtel.  8c« 
Valesius,  Notit.  Galliarum,p.  603.  D'Anville,  iTotice  de  TAndens* 
Qaule,  p.  284,  579. 

"  Salvian  has  attempted  to  explain  the  moral  gOYcmment  of  the 
Deity ;  a  t«sk  which  may  be  readily  performed  by  supposing^  thsA 
the  calamiti38  of  the  wicked  are  Jud^menUt  and  those  of  the  lifgtA 
•ous,  trialt. 
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fkmr  torn,  the  sentiments  of  ambition  and  revenge,  would 
have  planted  tlieir  victorio«i8  standards  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Hhone,  if  the  presence  ol  ^tius  had  not  restored  strength 
and  discipline  to  the  Romans. ^^  The  two  armies  expected 
the  signal  of  a  decisive  action  *  but  Jic  .jrenerais,  woo  were 
con.«>cious  of  eacn  otner  s  tbrce.  ana  aouotfui  of  their  own 
dupeoonii,  pruoently  sneatnea  their  swords  in  tne  field  of 
tm'tle  ;  aij  their  leconciliaiion  was  nermanenr.  and  sincere. 
Theodoric.  king  of  the  Vistaoths.  appears  to  nave  deserved 
the  love  of  bis  subjects,  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the 
esteem  of  mankind.  His  throne  was  surrounded  by  six  val- 
iant sons,  who  were  educated  with  equal  care  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Barbarian  camp,  and  in  those  of  the  Grallic  schools : 
from  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  they  acquired 
the  theory,  at  least,  of  law  and  justice  ;  and  the  harmonious 
sense  of  Virgil  contributed  to  soAen  the  asperity  of  their 
native  manners.!^  The  two  daughters  of  the  Gothic  king 
were  given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  the 
Suevi  and  of  the  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Spain  and  Africa  : 
but  these  illustrious  alliances  were  pregnant  with  guilt  and 
discord.  The  queen  of  the  Suevi  bewailed  the  death  of  a 
husband  inhumanly  massacred  by  her  brother.  The  princess 
of  the  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant,  whom  she 
called  her  father.  The  cruel  Grenseric  suspected  that  his 
son^s  wife  had  conspired  to  poison  him  ;  the  supposed  crime 
was  punished  by  the  amputation  of  her  nose  and  ears ;  and 
the  unhappy  daughter  of  Theodoric  was  ignominiously  re- 
turned to  the  court  of  Thoulouse  in  that  deformed  and  muti- 
lated condition.    This  horrid  act,  which  must  seem  incredible 


•  Gapto  terrarum  daxnna  patebant 


litorio,  in  Hhodanum  proprios  producere  fines, 
Theudorids  fixum ;  nee  erat  pug^nare  necesse, 
Sed  migrare  Gtetis;  rabidam  tnix  asperat  iram 
Victor ;  qu6d  senslt  Scythicum  sub  moenibus  hostem 
Imputat,  et  nihil  est  gravius,  si  fondtan  unquam 
Vinceie  contingat,  trepido.  Panegyr.  Avit.  800,  fto. 

Sidouius  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegyrist,  U 
kansfer  the  whole  merit  from  iBtius  to  his  minister  Avitus. 

^*  Theodoric  IL  revered,  in  the  peirfon  of  Avitus,  the  charaotar  ol 
ak  preceptor. 

•  Mihi  1 


Per  te  jora  plaeant }  parvumque  edisccre  juaalt 

Ad  tua  verba  pater,  docili  quo  pritoA  Marwtis 

Oarmtne  moUiret  Scythioos  mini  pof  ina  moroa. 

Sidon.  PaiMf  yr.  Ariu  49^  h% 
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to  a  dvilised  af;e,  draw  tears  ivom  eterj  flpectator ;  Imt  Hie- 
odoric  was  urged,  by  the  feelings  of  a  parent  and  a  kini^  1o 
revenge  such  irreparable  injuries  The  Imperial  ministen, 
who  always  cherished  the  discord  of  the  Barbariiuis,  would 
have  supplied  the .  Goths  with  arms,  and  ships,  and  treasares, 
for  the  African  war ;  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric  might  have 
been  fatal  to  himself,  if  the  artful  Vandal  had  not  armed,  in 
his  cause,  the  formidable  power  of  the  Huns.  His  rich  gifts 
and  pressing  solicitations  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Attila ;  and 
the  designs  of  JStius  and  Theodoric  were  prevented  by  Ilia 
invasion  of  Gaul.^ 

The  Franks,  whose  monarchy  was  still  oondued  to  Ihe 
neighborhood  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  estabCisbed  the 
right  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  noble  family  of  the 
Merovingians.^^  These  princes  were  elevated  on  a  buckler, 
the  symbol  of  military  command ;  ^^  and  the  royal  fashion  of 
long  hair  was  the  ensign  of  their  birth  and  dignity.  Their 
flaxen  locks,  which  they  combed  and  dressed  with  singular 
care,  hung  down  in  flowing  ringlets  on  their  back  and  shoul- 
ders ;  whUe  the  rest  of  the  nation  were  obliged,  either  by  law 
or  custom,  to  shave  the  hinder  part  of  their  head,  to  ccsnb 
tlieir  hair  over  the  forehead,  and  to  content  themselves  with 
the  ornament  of  two  small  whiskers.^®    The  lofty  stature  of 

'*  Our  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric  I.  are,  JTomandeB  de 
JEtebuA  Geticis,  c.  34,  36,  and  the  ChvonicleB  of  Idatiua,  and  the  two 
Prospers,  inserted  in  the  Historians  of  France,  toin«  L  p.  613 — 640. 
To  these  we  may  add  Salvian  de  Gubematione  Dei,  L  tiL  p.  243,  244, 
245,  and  the  panegyric  of  Avltus,  by  Sidonius. 

*'  Reges  Crinitot  se  creavisse  de  primA,  et  ut  ita  dicam  nobiliori 
suorum  familiA,  (Greg.  Turon.  L  iL  c.  9,  p.  166,  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  Historians  of  !ln:ance.)  Gregory  himself  does  not  mention  the 
Merovingian  name,  which  may  be  traced,  however,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century,  as  the  distinctiye  appellation  of  the  roval 
fBunily,  and  even  of  the  French  monarchy.  An  ingenious  critic  has 
deduced  the  MeroTingians  from  the  great  BCaroboduus ;  and  he  haa 
clearly  proved,  that  tl^  prince,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first  raoe^ 
was  more  ancient  than  the  father  of  Childeric  See  M^moires  de 
rAcad^mie  dee  Inscriptiona,  torn.  xjl.  p.  62 — ^90,  torn.  zxz.  p.  657 
—687. 

"  This  German  custom,  which  may  be  traced  from  Tadtas  to  Oi^ 
oiy  of  Tours,  was  at  length  adoptcnl  by  the  emperon  of  Conatant^ 
nople.  From  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  Montfaucon  has  delineated 
the  representation  of  a  similar  ceremony,  which  the  ignorance  of  ths 
age  had  applied  to  King  David.  See  Monumens  de  la  Monarehie 
n-ancoise,  tom.  L  Discouis  Preliminaare. 

'*  CiBsaries  proliza  .  .  .  crinium  flageUis  per  terga  dimisaisi  te 
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the  Franks,  and  dietr  blue  eyes,  denoted  a  Germanic  origin ; 
(heir  eiose  appaiet  accurately  expressed  the  figure  of  their 
ftimba;  a  weighty  sword  was  suspended  from  a  broad  belt; 
their  bodies  were  protected  by  a  large  shield ;  and  these  war* 
like  Barbarians  were  trained,  from  their  earliest  youth,  to 
rvn,  to  leap,  to  swim ;  to  dart  the  javelin,  or  battle«axe,  with 
unerring  aim ;  to  advance,  without  hesitation,  against  a  superior 
enemy ;  and  to  maintain,  either  in  life  or  dea&,  the  invincible 
reputation  of  their  ancestors.^'  Clodion,  the  first  of  their 
long*haired  kings,  whose  name  and  actions  are  mentioned  in 
authentic  history,  held  his  residence  at  Dispargum,^  a  village, 
or  fortress,  whose  place  may  be  assigned  between  Louvain 
and  Brussels*  From  the  report  of  his  spies,  the  king  of  the 
Franks  was  informed,  that  the  defenceless  state  of  the  second 
Belgie  must  yield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the  valor  of  his 
eobjects.  He  boldly  penetrated  through  the  thickets  and 
morasses  of  the  Carbonarian  forest  ;^^  occupied  Toumay  and 
Gambray,  the  only  cities  which  existed  in  the  fifth  centuiy, 
and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  River  Somrae,  over 
a  desolate  country,  whose  cultivation  and  populousness  are 
the  effects  of  more  recent  industry.^  While  Clodion  la> 
encamped  in  the  plains  of  Artois,^  and  celebrated,  with  vain 

See  the  Prefece  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France,  ana 
tke  Abb6  Le  Bouf,  (Dissertot.  torn.  iii.  p.  47—79.)  This  pectiliax 
ftshion  of  the  Merovingians  has  been  remarked  by  natives  ana  stran- 
sera;  by  Priacus,  (torn.  L  p.  608,)  by  Agathias,  (tom.  ii.  p.  49,)  and 
By  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  viii.  18,  vi-  24,  viiL  10,  tom.  U.  p.  196,  278, 
816.) 

*  See  an  oruinal  picture  of  the  figure,  dress,  arms,  and  temper  of 
the  aacient  Iranks,  in  Sidonius,  Apoilinaris,  (Paziegyr.  Majorian. 
238 — 264 ;)  and  such  pictures,  though  coarsely  drawn,  have  a  real  and 
intrinsic  yalue.  Father  Daniel  (History  de  la  Milioe  Fran^oise,  torn.  L 
p.  d — 7)  has  illustrated  the  description. 

"^  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  &c.,  tom.  i«  p.  271,  272.  Some  geographers 
liave  placed  Dispargum  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a  note 
of  the  Benedictine  Editors,  to  the  Historians  of  France*  torn,  ii* 
p.  166. 

**  The  Carbonarian  wood  was  that  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the 
Ardennes  which  lay  between  the  Escaut,  or  Scheldt,  and  the  Meuse, 
Yatos.  Kotit.  GalL  p.  126. 

"  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  iL  c.  9,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  166, 167.  Fredegar.  I^nt* 
Qoa.  e.  9,  p.  395.  Gesta  Beg.  Francor.  c  5,  in  torn.  iL  p.  644«  l^t 
9b  Bemig.  ab  Hincmar,  in  tom.  iiL  p.  373. 

■  . Francus  quA  Cloio  patentee 

Atrebatum  terras  peryaaexat. 

Panegyr.  MajoiiaB.  US. 
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and  ostentatious  security,  the  marriage,  perhaps,  of  K^  son 
the  nuptial  feast  was  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  presence  of  iEtius,  who  had  passed  the  Somme 
at  the  head  of  his  light  cavalry.  The  tables,  which  had  bcico 
spread  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  along  the  banks  of  a  pleas- 
ant stream*,  were  rudely  overturned;  the  Franks  were  op- 
pressed before  they  could  recover  their  arms,  or  their  ranks ; 
and  their  unavailing  valor  was  fatal  only  to  themselves.  The 
loaded  wagons,  which  had  followed  their  march,  afibrded  a 
rich  booty ;  and  the  virgin-bride,  with  her  female  attendants, 
submitted  to  the  new  lovers,  who  were  imposed  on  them  by 
the  chance  of  war.  This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  the  skill  and  activity  of  ^tius,  might  reflect  some  disgrace 
on  the  military  prudence  of  Clodion;  but  the  king  of  the 
Franks  soon  regained  his  strength  and  reputation,  and  stiU. 
maintained  the  possession  of  his  Gallic  kingdom  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Somme.^^  Under  his  reign,  and  most  probably 
from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  subjects,  his  three  capitals, 
Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  experienced  the  effects  of  hostile 
crueky  and  avarice.  The  distress  of  Cologne  was  prolonged 
by  the  perpetual  dominion  of  the  same  Barbarians,  who 
evacuated  the  ruins  of  Treves ;  and  Treves,  which  in  the  space 
of  forty  years  had  been  four  times  besieged  and  pillaged,  was 
disposed  to  lose  the  memory  of  her  afflictions  in  the  vain 
amusements  of  the  Circus.^  The  death  of  Clodion,  af\er  a 
reign  of  twenty  years,  exposed  his  kingdom  to  the  discord  and 
ambition  of  his  two  sons.     Meroveus,  the  younger,^  was 

The  predse  spot  was  a  town  or  village,  called  Yicus  Helena;  anc* 
both  the  name  and  the  place  are  discovered  by  modem  geographers  at 
Lens.  See  Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  246.  Longuerue,  Description  de  la 
France,  torn.  U.  p.  88. 

^  See  a  vague  account  of  the  action  in  Sidonius.  Panegrr.  Ma- 
jorian.  212 — 230.  The  French  critics,  impatient  to  establish  theii 
monarchy  in  Gaul,  have  drawn  a  strong  argument  from  the  silence  of 
Sidonius,  who  dares  not  insinuate,  that  the  vanguished  Franks  were 
compelled  to  repass  the  Rhine.    Dubos,  tom.  i.  p.  322. 

"^  Salvian  (de  Gubemat.  Dei,  L  vi.)  has  expressed,  in  vasne  and 
'ledamatory  language,  the  misfortunes  of  these  three  cities,  which  ar« 
distinctly  ascertained  by  the  learned  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Ancient 
Germans,  ix.  21. 

"  Priscus,  in  relating  the  contest,  does  not  name  the  two  brotfaen ; 
the  second  of  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  a  beardless  youth,  'with 
long,  flowing  hair,  (Historians  of  France,  tom.  i.  p.  '607,  608.)  The 
BaiMdictine  Editors  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  tiiey  were  the  sons  of 
»  unknown  king  of  the  Franks,  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  ths 
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pefsaadcd  to  implore  the  protection  of  Rome ;  he  wm  rcceire^i 
at  the  Impel  tal  court,  as  the  ally  of  ValeDtinian,  and  the 
adopted  son  of  the  patrician  ^tius;  and  dismissed  to  his 
native  country,  with  splendid  gifts,  and  the  strongest  assuf^ 
ances  of  friendship  and  support  During  his  absence,  his 
elder  brother  had  solicited,  with  equal  ardor,  the  formidable 
aid  of  Attila ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  embraced  an  slliance, 
which  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  justified,  by  a 
specious  and  honorable  pretence,  the  invasion  of  Craul.^ 

When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting  the  cause 
of  his  allies,  the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the  same  time, 
and  almost  in  the  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  the  savage* 
monaich  professed  himself  the  lover  and  the  champion  of  the 
princess  Honoria.  The  sister  of  Valentinian  was  educated  in 
the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  and  as  her  marriage  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  danger  to  the  state,  she  was  raised,  by  the 
title  of  Augusta^  above  the  hopes  of  the  most  presumptuous 
subject  But  the  fair  Honoria  had  no  sooner  attained  the 
sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  than  she  detested  the  importunste 
greatness  which  must  forever  exclude  her  from  the  comforts 
of  honorable  love ;  in  the  midst  of  vain  and  unsatisfactory 
pomp,  Honoria  sighed,  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  and 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  chamberlain  Eugenius. 
Her  guilt  and  shame  (such  is  the  absurd  language  of  im* 
perious  man)  were  soon  betrayed  by  the  appearances  of 
pregnancy ;  but  the  disgrace  of  the  itmd  family  was  published 
to  the  world  by  the  imprudence  of  the  empress  Placidia: 

Keckar ;  but  the  arguments  of  M.  de  Fonoemagne  (M^m.  de  T  Acad6- 
mifif  torn.  Tiii.  p.  464)  seem  to  prove  that  the  succession  oi  Clodion 
was  disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  that  the  younger  was  Meroveus, 
the  &ther  of  Childeric* 

"  Under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  throne  was  hereditary ;  but  all 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  equally  entitled  to  their  share 
of  his  treasures  and  territories.  See  the  Dissertations  of  M.  de  Fon- 
<«magne,  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  M^moires  de  I'Aca- 
demie. 

^  A  medal  is  still  extant,  which  exhibits  the  pleasing  oountenimee 
of  Honoria»  with  the  title  of  Augusta ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  im* 
:  legend  of  Salut  Reiyubliae  round  the  monogram  of  ChrUi.  See 
,  FamiL  Byzantln.  p.  67,  73. 
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wiio  diamMBed  her  daughter,  afler  a  strict  and  riianieftil  < 
finemeDt,  to  a  remota  exile  at  Constantinople.  The  unhappy 
princess  paned  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  the  irksome  society 
of  the  sisters  of  Theodoflfus,  and  their  chosen  virgins ;  to 
whose  GTMni  Honoria  could  no  longer  aspire,  and  whose 
monastic  assiduity  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  vigils,  she  relue. 
tantly  imitated.  Her  impatience  of  long  and  hopeless  oeU« 
bacy  urged  her  to  embrace  a  strange  and  desperate  resolution. 
The  name  of  Attila  was  familiar  and  formidable  at  Constanti- 
nople; and  hb  frequent  embassies  entertained  a  perpetual 
intercourse  between  his  camp  and  the  Imperial  palace.  In 
the  pursuit  of  love,  or  rather  of  revenge,  &e  dau^ter  of 
PSacidia  sacrificed  every  duty  and  every  prejudice;  and 
offered  to  deliver  her  person  into  the  arms  of  a  Barbarian,  of 
whose  language  she  was  ignorant,  whose  figure  was  scaieefy 
human,  and  whose  religion  and  manners  she  abhorred.  By 
the  ministry  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  she  transmitted  to  Attik 
a  ring,  the  pledge  of  her  affection ;  and  eamesdy  conjured 
him  to  claim  her  as  a  lawful  spouse,  to  whom  he  had 
been  secretly  betrothed.  These  indecent  advances  wsre 
received,  however,  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  and  the  king 
of  the  Huns  continued  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  wives, 
till  his  love  was  awakened  by  the  more  forcible  passions 
of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  invasion  of  Gaul  was  pro* 
ceded,  and  justified,  by  a  formal  demand  of  the  princess 
Honoria,  with  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the  Imperiai  patri- 
mony. His  predecessors,  the  ancient  Tanjous,  had  ofteii 
addressed,  in  the  same  hostile  and  peremptory  manner,  the 
daughters  of  China ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Attila  were  not 
less  offensive  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  A  firm,  but  temperate, 
refusal  was  communicated  to  his  ambassadors.  The  right  of 
female  succession,  though  it  might  derive  a  specious  ar^- 
ment  from  the  recent  examples  of  Placidia  and  Pulcheria, 
was  strenuously  denied ;  and  the  indissoluble  engajcements 
of  Honoria  were  opposed  to  the  claims  of  her  Scythian 
lover.^  On  the  discovery  of  her  connection  with  the  king 
of  the  Huns,  the  guilty  pnncess  had  been  sent  away,  as  an 
object  of  horror,  from  Constantinople  to  Italy  :  her  life 


»  See  PriflciDB,  p.  39,  40.  It  might  be  fidrly  alleged,  that  if  fiemalei 
could  succeed  to  the  throne,  Valentinian  hiimipJfi  who  had  xnarriedthe 
daughter  and  heireaa  of  the  younger  Theodonua,  would  have  aaseited 
her  right  to  the  Eastern  empire. 
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Bfmd ;  but  the  ceremony  of  her  marriage  was  performed 
with  flome  obscure  and  nominal  husband,  before  ahe  was  inh 
inured  in  a  perpetual  prison,  to  bewail  those  crimes  and  muH- 
fortunes^  which  Honoria  might  have  escaped,  had  she  not 
be^n  born  the  daughter  of  an  emperor.^^ 

A  native  of  Gaul,  and  a  contemporary,  the  learned  aud 
(ploquent  Sidonius,  who  was  aflerwards  bishop  of  Clermon% 
had  made  a  promise  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  would  com* 
pose  a  regular  history  of  the  war  of  Attila.  If  the  modesty 
of  Sidonius  had  not  discouraged  him  from  the  prosecution  of 
ibk  interesting  work,^^  the  historian  would  have  related,  with 
ihe  simplicity  of  truth,  those  memorable  events,  to  which  the 
poet,  in  vague  and  doubtful  metaphors,  has  concisely  alluded.^ 
The  kings  and  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the 
Volga  perhaps  to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  summons 
of  Attila.  From  the  royal  village,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
his  standard  moved  towards  the  \Vest ;  and  after  a  march  of 
jieven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  he  reached  the  conflux  of  the 
Bhine  and  the  Neckar,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Franks, 
who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Clodion.  A 
troop  of  light  Barbarians,  who  roamed  in  quest  of  plunder, 
might  choose  the  winter  for  the  convenience  of  passing  the 
river  on  the  ice ;  but  the  innumerable  cavalry  of  the  Huns 
required  such  plenty  of  forage  and  provisions,  as  could  be 
procured  only  m  a  milder  season  ;  the  Hercynian  forest  sup* 
plied  materials  for  a  bridge  of  boats ;  and  the  hostile  myriads 

^  The  adventures  of  Honoria  are  imperfectly  related  by  lomandeSi 
de  Sucoeasione  Regn.  c.  97|  and  de  Reb.  Get.  c  42,  p.  674 ;  and  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  eon- 
.aistent,  or  probable,  unless  we  separate*  by  an  interval  of  time  and 
place,  her  intrigue  with  Bugenius,  and  her  invitation  of  Attila. 

'*  Bxegeras  mihi,  ut  promitterem  tibi,  Attilas  belhim  stylo  me  poa- 

"mace 


toil  intimatorum    ....   cceperam  scribere,  sed  opetis  anepti  _ 
psfspeeto,  teduit  inchoasse.    Sidon.  ApolL  L  viii.  episi.  15,  p.  285. 


-  Subito  cum  rupta  tumulta 


Barbaries  totas  in  te  tranafdderat  Arctost 
UaUia.    Pugnacem  Rugum  comitante  Qelono, 
Gepida  truz  sequitur ;  Scyrum  Burgundio  oogit : 
Chunus,  Bellonotus,  Neurus,  Bastema,  Tortmif, 
Bmctema,  ulvosA  vel  quern  Nicer  abluit  undi 
Psrarumpit  Francus.    Ceddit  cito  secta  bipenni 
Heroynia  in  lintres,  et  Rhenum  tezuit  alno. 
Bt  jam  terrificis  diffuderat  Attila  turmis 
In  oampoa  se*  Belga*  tuos. 

Panegyr.  Avit.ai9^fta 
yov  III.  97 
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were  poured,  with  resistless  violence,  into  the  Belgic  jirov- 
ince8.83  The  consternation  of  Gaul  was  univenial ;  and  the 
various  fortunes  of  its  cities  have  heen  adorned  by  traditioii 
with  martyrdoms  and  miracles.^*  Troyes  was  saved  by  thft 
merits  of  St.  Lupus  ;  St.  Servatius  was  removed  from  the 
world,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  ruin  of  Tongres ;  and  the 
prayers  of  St.  Grenevieve  diverted  the  march  of  Attila  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Pans.  But  as  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Gallic  cities  were  alike  destitute  of  saints  and  soldiers,  they 
were  besieged  and  stormed  by  the  Huns ;  who  practised,  in 
the  example  of  Metz,^^  their  customary  maxims  of  war. 
They  involved,  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  the  priests  who 
served  at  the  altar,  and  the  infants,  who,  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
^r,  had  been  providently  baptized  by  the  bishop ;  the  flour- 
ishing city  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  a  solitary  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen  marked  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood. 
From  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  Attila  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Graul ;  crossed  the  Seine  at  Auxerre  ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  laborious  march,  fixed  his  camp  under  the  walls  of 
Orleans.     He  was  desirous  of  securing  his  conquests  by  the 

^  The  most  authentic  and  circumBtantial  account  of  this  war  is 
contained  in  Jornandes,  (de  Reb.  Getids,  c.  36 — 41,  p.  662 — 672,)  who 
ii4«  BometimeB  abridged,  and  sometimes  transcribed,  the  larger  history 
of  Caasiodorus.  JTomandes,  a  quotation  which  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  repeat,  may  be  corrected  and  illustrated  by  Gregory  of  Toun» 
I.  iL  c.  6,  6,  7,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  and  the  two 
Prospers.  All  the  ancient  testimonies  are  collected  and  inserted  in 
the  Historians  of  France ;  but  the  reader  should  be  cautioned  against 
a  supposed  extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius,  (among  the  frag- 
ments of  Fredegarius,  tom.  ii.  p.  462,)  whic^  often  contradicts  the 
geniune  text  of  the  Gallician  bishop. 

**  The  aneimU  legendaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  are  obli^ 
to  connect  their  fables  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.  See 
the  lives  of  St.  Lupus,  SL  Anianus,  the  bishops  of  Metz,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, &c.,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  ^om.  i.  p.  644,  646,  649,  torn* 
ill.  p.  369. 

**  The  scepticism  of  the  count  de  Buat  ^^Hist.  des  Peuples,  torn.  vii. 
p.  639,  540)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  princijples  of  reason  or  crit- 
icism. Is  not  Gregory  of  Tours  precise  and  positive  in  his  account  of 
the  destruction  of  Metz }  At  the  distance  of  no  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  could  he  be  ignorant,  could  the  people  be  ignorant,  of  the  fata 
of  a  city,  the  actual  residence  of  his  sovereigns,  the  kings  of  Austrasia } 
The  learned  count,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  i^logy  of  At- 
tila and  the  Barbarians,  appeals  to  the  false  Idatius,  pare^iu  dvitaH- 
bus  Germanis  et  Gallis,  and  forgets,  that  the  true  Idatius  had 
explicitly  affirmed,  plurimsB  civitates  effrt.ota,  amoog  whi'h  he  eik«- 
derates  Meta. 
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poflsesrion  of  aii  advantageous  post,  which  commandctl  tHe 
passage  of  the  Loire ;  and  he  depended  on  the  secret  invita- 
tion of  Sangiban,  king  of  the  Aiani,  who  had  promi^ied  to 
betray  the  city,  and  to  revolt  from  the  service  of  the  evnpire* 
But  this  treacherous  conspiracy  was  detected  and  disap* 
pointed :  Orleans  had  been  strengthened  with  recent  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  the'  assaults  of  the  Huns  were  vigorously  re- 
pelled by  the  faithful  valor  of  the  soldiers,  or  citizens,  who 
defended  the  place.  The  pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a 
bishop  of  primitive  sanctity  and  consummate  prudence,  ex- 
hausted every  art  of  religious  policy  to  support  their  courage, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succors.  After  an  obstinate 
siege,  the  walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering  rams;  the 
Huns  had  already  occupied  the  suburbs;  and  the  people, 
who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  lay  prostrate  in  )>rayer. 
Anianus,  who  anxiously  counted  the  days  and  houfS,  de- 
spatched a  trusty  messenger  to  observe,  from  the  i^mpart. 
the  face  of  the  distant  country.  He  returned  twice,  without 
any  intelligence  that  could  inspire  hope  or  comfort ;  but,  in 
his  third  report,  he  mentioned  a  small  cloud,  which  he  had 
faintly  descried  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  ^^  It  is  the 
aid  of  God  !  ^^  exclaimed  the  bishop,  in  a  tone  of  pious  con- 
fidence ;  and  the  whole  multitude  repeated  after  him,  "  It  is 
the  aid  of  God."  The  remote  object,  on  which  every  eye 
was  fixed,  became  each  moment  larger,  and  more  distinct ; 
the  Roman  and  Gothic  banners  were  gradually  perceived ; 
and  a  favorable  wind  blowing  aside  the  dust,  discovered,  in 
deep  array,  the  impatient  squadrons  of  iEtius  and  Theodoric, 
who  pressed  forwards  to  the  relief  of  Orleans. 

The  facility  with  which  Attila  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Graul,  may  be  ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy,  as 
well  as  to  the  terror  of  his  arms.  His  public  declarations 
were  skilfully  mitigated  by  his  private  assurances  ;  he  alter- 
nately soothed  and  threatened  the  Romans  and  the  Goths  - 
and  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Thoulouse,  mutually  suspicioup 
of  each  other's  intentions,  beheld,  with  supine  indifference 
the  approach  of  their  common  enemy.  iEtius  was  the  sole 
guardian  of  the  public  safety  ;  but  his  wisest  measures  were 
embarrassed  by  a  faction,  which,  since  the  death  of  Placidia 
infested  the  Imperial  palace  :  the  youth  of  Italy  trembled  af 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who,  from  fear 
Of  aff'K^tion,  were  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Attila,  awaited  with 
iDubtful  and  venal  faith,  the  event  of  the  war.    The  patric'an 
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puMed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  whooe  stjeiiglli 
and  numbers  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  au  army.^  Bat 
on  his  arrival  at  Aries,  or  Lyons,  he  was  confounded  by  the 
intelligence,  that  the  Visigoths,  refusing  to  embrace  the  de- 
fence of  Gaul,  had  determined  to  expect,  within  their  own 
territories,  the  formidable  invader,  whom  they  professed  to 
despise.  The  senator  Avitus,  who,  af^er  the  honorable  ezer* 
cise  of  the  Pnetorian  prefecture,  had  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Auvergne,  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  important  embassy, 
which  he  executed  with  ability  and  success.  He  represented 
to  Theodoric,  that  an  ambitious  conqueror,  who  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  the  earth,  could  be  resisted  only  by  the  firm  and 
unanimous  alliance  of  the  powers  whom  he  labored  to  op- 
press. The  lively  eloquence  of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Grothic 
warriors,  by  the  description  of  the  injuries  which  their  ances* 
tors  had  suffered  from  the  Huns  ;  whose  implacable  fury  still 
pursued  them  from  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
He  strenuously  urged,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
to  save,  from  sacrilegious  violation,  the  churches  of  God,  and 
the  rolics  of  the  saints  :  that  it  was  the  interest  of  every  Bar- 
barian, who  had  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  to  defend  the 
fields  and  vineyards,  which  were  cultivated  for  his  use,  against 
the  desolation  of  the  Scythian  shepherds.  Theodoric  yielded 
to  the  evidence  of  truth  ;  adopted  the  measure  at  once  the 
most  prudent  and  the  most  honorable  ;  and  declared,  that,  as 
the  faithful  ally  of  iEtius  and  the  Romans,  he  was  ready  to 
expose  his  life  and  kingdom  for  the  common  safety  of  Gaul.'^ 
The  Visigoths,  who,  at  that  time,  were  in  the  mature  vigor  of 
their  fame  and  power,  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  signal  of  war ; 
prepared  their  arms  and  horses,  and  assembled  under  the 
standard  of  their  aged  king,  who  was  resolved,  with  his  two 
eldest  sons,  Torismond  and  Theodoric,  to  command  in  per- 


Vix  liquerat  Alpeb 


Aetius,  tenue,  et  rarum  sine  milite  ducens 
Robur,  in  aiudUis  Geticnm  male  credoluB  agmen 
Incaasum  propriia  prflesumena  adfore  castris. 

Panegyr.  Avit.  338,  ftc 
"^  The  policy  of  Attila,  of^tius,  and  of  the  Visigoths,  is  impeitel^ 
described  in  the  Panegj^ric  of  Avitus,  and  the  thirty-sixth  chaplsr  ec 
Jornandes.  Ttie  poet  and  the  historian  were  both  biased  by  personat 
or  national  prejudices.  The  former  exalts  the  merit  and  importanos 
of  Avitus ;  orbis,  Avite,  salus,  &c. !  The  latter  is  anxious  to  ahoir  tbe 
Gotlis  in  the  most  favorable  light  Yet  tlieir  agreement,  when  they 
ire  fairly  interoreted,  is  a  proof  of  their  vexaci^. 
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son  ins  numerous  and  valiant  people.  The  example  of  the 
Goths  determined  several  tribes  or  nations,  that  seemed  to 
fluctuate  between  the  Huns  and  the  Romans.  The  indefati- 
gable diligence  of  the  patrician  gradually  collected  the  troops 
of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  formerly  acknowledged  them* 
selves  the  subjects,  or  soldiers,  of  the  republic,  but  who  now 
claimed  the  rewards  of  voluntary  service,  and  the  rank  of 
independent  allies- ;  the  Lsti,  the  Armoricans,  the  Breones, 
the  Saxons,  the  Burgundians,  the  Sarmatians,  or  Alani,  the 
Ripuanans,  and  the  Franks  who  followed  Meroveus  as  their 
lawful  prince.  Such  was  the  various  army,  which,  under  the 
conduct  of  ^lius  and  Theodoric,  advanced,  by  rapid  marches, 
to  relieve  Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  innumerable  host 
of  Attila.33 

On  their  approach,  the  king  of  the  Huns  immediately  raised 
the  siege,  and  sounded  a  retreat  to  recall  the  foremost  of  his 
troops  from  the  pillage  of  a  city  which  they  had  already  en- 
tered.3»  The  valor  of  Attila  was  always  guided  by  his  pru- 
dence ;  and  as  he  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat 
in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  he  repassed  the  Seine,  and  expected  the 
enemy  in  the  plains  of  Ch&lons,  whose  smooth  and  level  sur» 
face  was  adapted  to  the  operations  of  his  Sc3rthian  cavalry. 
But  in  this  tumultuary  retreat,  the  vanguard  of  the  Romank 
and  their  allies  continually  pressed,  and  sometimes  engaged, 
the  troops  whom  Attila  had  posted  in  the  rear ;  the  hostile 
columns,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  perplexity  of 
the  roads,  might  encounter  each  other  without  design ;  and 
the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Franks  and  Gepidee,  in  which  fifteen 
thousand  ^®  Barbarians  were  slain,  was  a  prelude  to  a  more 


"*  The  reyiew  of  the  army  of  ^tiiu  is  made  by  Jomandes,  c.  36,  p. 
664,  edit.  QroU  tom.  ii.  p.  23,  of  the  UktorianB  of  France,  with  th« 
notes  of  the  Benedictine  editor.  The  I^U  were  a  promiscuous  not 
of  BarbarianSfbom  or  naturalized  in  Gaul ;  and  the  Riparii,  or  Ripuariif 
derived  their  name  from  their  post  on  the  three  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the 
Mouse,  and  the  Moselle;  the  Armorican*  possessed  the  independent 
cities  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  A  colony  of  Scusotu  had  been 
olanted  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeuz ;  the  Burgundians  were  settled  in 
l^avoy ;  and  the  Breonts  were  a  warlike  tribe  of  Khetiaas,  to  the  east 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

*  Aurelionensis  urbis  obsidio,  oppngnatio,  irruptio,  nee  direptio,  1. 
▼.  Sidon.  Apollin.  1.  viii.  Epist.  16,  p.  246.  The  preservation  of 
Orleans  might  easily  be  turned  into  a  miracle,  obtained  and  foretold 
by  the  holy  bishop. 

^  Tbje  common  editions  read  xox ;  but  there  is  some  authority  oi 
37« 
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general  aud  decisive  action.  The  Catalaunian  fields  ^^  spraul 
themselves  round  Chalons,  and  extend,  according  to  the  vague 
measurement  of  Jornandes,  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles,  over  the  whole 
province,  which  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  champaign 
country .^^  This  spacious  plain  was  distinguished,  however,  by 
some  inequalities  of  ground  ;  and  the  importance  of  a  heights 
which  commanded  the  camp  of  Attila,  was  understood  and 
disputed  by  the  two  generals.  The  young' and  valiant  Tori» 
niond  first  occupied  the  summit ;  the  Goths  rushed  with  irre- 
sistible weight  on  the  Huns,  who  labored  to  ascend  from  the 
opposite  side  :  and  the  possession  of  this  advantageous  post 
inspired  both  the  troops  and  their  leaders  with  a  fair  assurance 
of  victory.  The  anxiety  of  Attila  prompted  him  to  consult 
his  priests  and  haruspices.  It  was  reported,  that,  afler  scru- 
dnizing  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  scraping  their  bones,  they 
revealed,  in  mysterious  language,  his  own  defeat,  with  the 
death  of  his  principal  adversary ;  and  that  the  Barbarian,  by 
accepting  the  equivalent,  expressed  his  involuntary  esteem  for 
the  superior  merit  of  ^tius.  But  the  unusual  despondency, 
which  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  Huns,  engaged  Attila  to 
use  the  expedient,  so  familiar  to  the  generals  of  antiquity,  of 
animating  his  troops  by  a  military  oration  ;  and  his  language 
was  that  of  a  king,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered  at 
their  head.*^  He  pressed  them  to  consider  their  past  glory, 
their  actual  danger,  and  their  future  hopes.  The  same  for- 
tune, which  opened  the  deserts  and  morasses  of  Scythia  to 
their  unarmed  valor,  which  had  laid  so  many  warlike  nations 
prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  reserved  the  joys  of  this  memorable 


manuscripts  (and  almost  any  authority  is  8u£Scient)  for  the  mon 
reasonable  number  of  xru. 

*^  ChAlons,  or  Duro-Catalaunum,  afterwards  Catalcuini,  had  ^rmerly 
made  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Rheims,  ftt>m  whence  it  is  distant  only 
twenty-seven  miles.  See  Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  Id6.  D'Anville,  Notios 
de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  212,  279. 

^  The  name  of  Campania,  or  Champagne,  is  irequent'i/  mentioned 
by  Gregory  of  Tours ;  and  that  great  province,  of  which  Rheims  was 
the  capital,  obeyed  the  command  of  a  duke.   Vales.  Notit  p.  120 — 12S. 

**  I  am  sensible  that  these  military  orations  are  usually  composed 
by  the  historian ;  yet  the  old  Ostrogoths,  who  had  served  under  Attila, 
plight  repeat  his  discourse  to  Cassiqflorus ;  the  ideas,  and  even  the 
expressions,  have  an  original  Scythian  cast :  and  I  doubt,  whether  an 
Italian  of  the  sixth  century  would  have  thought  of  the  higns  oertami 
nis  gaudia. 
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field  for  the  consummation  of  their  victories.  The  cautiou* 
steps  of  their  enemies,  their  strict  alliance,  and  their  advan* 
tageous  posts,  he  artfully  represented  as  ihe  effects,  not  ot 
prudence,  but  of  fear.  The  Vbigoths  alone  were  the  strength 
and  nerves  of  the  opposite  army ;  and  the  Huns  might  secure- 
ly trample  on  the  degenerate  Romans,  whose  close  and  com- 
pact order  betrayed  their  apprehensions,  and  who  were  equally 
incapable  of  supporting  the  dangers  or  the  fatigues  of  a  day  of 
battle.  The  doctrine  of  predestination,  so  favorable  to  martial 
virtue,  was  carefully  inculcated  by  the  king  of  the  Huns ;  who 
fissured  his  subjects,  that  the  warriors,  protected  by  Heaven, 
were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy ;  but 
that  the  unerring  Fates  would  strike  their  victims  in  the  bosom 
of  inglorious  peace.  '*  I  myself,"  continued  Attila, "  will  throw 
the  first  javelin,  and  the  wretch  who  refuses  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  his  sovereign,  is  devoted  to  inevitable  death."  The 
spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  rekindled  by  the  presence,  the 
voice,  and  the  example  of  their  intrepid  leader ;  and  Attila, 
yielding  to  their  impatience,  immediately  formed  his  order  of 
battle.  At  the  head  of  his  brave  and  faithful  Huns,  he  occu- 
pied in  person  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  nations  subject  to 
his  empire,  the  Rugians,  the  Heruli,  the  Thuringians,  the 
Franks,  the  Burgundians,  were  extended  on  either  hand,  over 
the  ample  space  of  the  Catalaunian  fields ;  the  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidse ;  and  the  three 
valiant  brothers,  who  reigned  over  the  Ostrogoths,  were  posted 
on  the  left  to  oppose  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Visigoths.  The 
disposition  of  the  allies  was  regulated  by  a  different  principle. 
Sangiban,  the  faithless  king  of  the  Alani,  was  placed  in  the 
'Centre,  where  his  motions  might  be  strictly  watched,  and  his 
tmachery  might  be  instantly  punished.  JStius  assumed  the 
command  of  the  left,  and  Theodoric  of  the  right  wing ;  while 
Torismond  still  continued  to  occupy  the  heights  which  appeal 
to  have  stretched  on  the  flank,  and  perhaps  the  rear,  of  the 
Scythian  army.  The  nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic 
were  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Chalons ;  but  many  of  these 
nations  had  been  divided  by  faction,  or  conquest,  or  emigrap 
tion ;  and  the  appearance  of  similar  arms  and  ensigns,  which 
threatened  each  other,  presented  the  image  of  a  civil  war. 

The  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  form 
an  interesting  part  of  their  national  manners.  The  attentive 
•tudy  of  the  military  operations  of  Xenophon,  or  Ceesai ,  or 
Frederic,  when  they  are  described  by  the  same  genius  which 
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conceivei  and  executed  them,  may  tend  to  improve  (if  Bucft 
improvement  can  be  wished^  the  art  of  destroying  the  human 
species.  But  the  battle  of  Chalons  can  only  excite  our  curi- 
osity by  the  magnitude  of  the  object ;  since  it  was  decided 
by  the  blind  impetuosity  of  Barbarians,  and  has  been  related 
by  partial  writers,  whose  civil  or  ecclesiastical  profession  se- 
cluded them  from  the  knowledge  of  military  affairs.  Caasio- 
dorus,  however,  had  familiarly  conversed  with  many  Gothic 
warriors,  who  served  in  that  memorable  engagement;  "a 
conflict,"  as  they  informed  him,  **  fierce,  various,  obstinate, 
and  bloody;  such  as  could  not  be  paralleled  either  in  the 
present  or  in  past  ages.''  The  number  of  the  slain  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty -two  thousand,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  three  hundred  thousand  persons;^  and  thes6 
incredible  exaggerations  suppose  a  real  and  effective  loss 
sufficient  to  justify  the  historian's  remark,  that  whole  gener- 
ations may  be  swept  away,  by  the  madness  of  kings,  in  the 
space  of  a  single  hour.  Af\er  the  mutual  and  repeated  dis- 
chaise  of  missile  weapons,  in  which  the  archers  of  Scythia 
might  signalize  their  superior  dexterity,  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  two  armies  were  furiously  mingled  in  closer 
combat.  The  Huns,  who  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king» 
pierced  through  the  feeble  and  doubtful  centre  of  the  allies, 
separated  their  wings  from  each  other,  and  wheeling,  with  a 
rapid  effort,  to  the  left,  directed  their  whole  force  against  th6 
Visigoths.  As  Theodoric  rode  along  the  ranks,  to  animate 
his  troops,  he  received  a  mortal  stroke  from  the  javelin  of 
Andages,  a  noble  Ostrogoth,  and  immediately  fell  from  his 
horse.  The  wounded  king  was  oppressed  in  the  general  di»> 
order,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  own  ca  /airy  ;  and 
this  important  death  served  to  explain  the  ambiguous  prophecy 
of  the  haruspices.  Attila  already  exulted  in  the  confidence 
of  victory,  when  the  valiant  Torismond  descended  from  the 
hills,  and  verrified  the  remainder  of  the  prediction.  The  Vis- 
igoths, who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  tbe  flight  or 

**  The  expressions  of  Jomandes,  oi  rather  of  Caasiodoms,  are  ez- 
tnanely  strong.  Bellum  atrox,  multiplex,  immane,  pertinax,  cni  similift 
nulla  usqnam  nanat  antiquitas :  ubi  talia  gesta  refenintar,  ut  nihil 
suet  quod  in  vitA  suft  conspicore  potuissot  egregius,  qui  hujus  miiac' 
oil  privaretur  aspectA.  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  torn.  L  p.  392,  39S} 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  162,000  of  Jomandes  with  the  ?i(K),000  ot 
Idatius  and  Isidore,  by  supposing  that  the  larger  number  included 
the  total  destruction  of  the  war,  the  effects  of  disease,  the  tUt^f^tor  ol 
the  unanniHl  people,  &c. 
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defection  of  tlie  Alani,  gradually  restored  their  order  of  bat 
tie ;  and  the  Huns  were  undoubtedly  vanquished,  since  AttiU 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  He  had  exposed  his  person  wiih 
the  rashness  of  a  private  soldier ;  but  the  intrepid  troops  of 
the  centre  had  pushed  forwards  beyond  the  rest  of  the  line ; 
their  attack  was  faintly  supported ;  their  flanks  were  un* 
guarded  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  Scythia  and  Grermany  wete 
saved  by  the  approach  of  the  night  from  a  total  defeat.  They 
retired  within  the  circle  of  wagons  that  fortified  their  camp ; 
and  the  dismounted  squadrons  prepared  themselves  for  a  de* 
fence,  to  which  neither  their  arms,  nor  their  temper,  were 
adapted.  The  event  was  doubtful :  but  Attila  had  secured  a 
last  and  honorable  resource.  The  saddles  and  rich  furniture 
of  the  cavalry  were  collected,  by  his  order,  into  a  funeral 
pile ;  and  the  magnanimous  Barbarian  had  resolved,  if  his 
intrenchments  should  be  forced,  to  rush  headlong  into  the 
flames,  and  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  the  glory  which  they 
might  have  acquired,  by  the  death  or  captivity  of  Attila.** 

But  his  enemies  had  passed  the  night  in  equal  disorder  and 
anxiety.  The  inconsiderate  courage  of  Torismond  was 
tempted  to  urge  the  pursuit,  till  he  unexpectedly  found  him- 
self, with  a  few  followers,  in  the  midst  of  the  Scythian 
wagons.  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  combat,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse ;  and  the  Grothic  prince  must  have  per- 
ished  like  his  father,  if  his  youthful  strength,  and  the  intrepid 
xeal  of  his  companions,  had  not  rescued  him  from  this  dan- 
gerous situation.  In  the  same  manner,  but  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  iEtius  himself,  separated  from  his  allies,  ignorant  of  their 
victory,  and  anxious  for  their  fate,  encountered  and  escaped 
the  hostile  troops  that  were  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Ch&- 
lons ;  and  at  length  reached  the  camp  of  the  Goths,  which 
be  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight  rampart  of  shields,  till  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  Imperial  general  was  soon  satisfied  of 
the  defeat  of  Attila,  who  still  remained  inactive  within  his 
iiitrenchmcnts ;  and  when  he  contemplated  the  bloody  scene, 
be  observed,  with  secret  satisfaction,  that  the  loss  had  princi- 
pally fallen  on  the  Barbarians.  The  body  of  Theodoric, 
pieiced  with  honorable  wounds,  was  discovered  under  a  heap 

*•  The  count  de  Buat,  (Hist,  des  P^i^ples,  &c.,  torn.  vii.  p.  664 — 
673,)  still  depending  on  the/alae^  and  again  rejecting  the  true,  Idatiua, 
has  divided  tne  defeat  of  Attila  into  twq  great  battles  ;  the  former  nesi 
Orleans,  the  latter  in  Champagne :  in  th^  onp,  Theodoric  was  slain  : 
Id  tha  other,  he  was  revenge4. 
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of  i\w  %l9Ll^  '  his  subjects  bewailed  the  death  of  their  king  and 
father ;  bu:  their  tears  were  mingled  with  songs  and  accla* 
mations,  and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the  face  of 
ft  vanquished  enemy.  Tlie  Goths,  clashing  their  arms,  ele- 
vated on  a  buckler  his  eldest  son  Torismond,  to  whom  thej 
justly  ascribed  the  glory  of  their  success ;  and  the  new  king 
accepted  the  obligation  of  revenge  as  a  sacred  portion  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  Yet  the  Goths  themselves  were  aston- 
ished by  the  fierce  and  undaunted  aspect  of  their  formidable 
antagonist ;  and  their  historian  has  compared  Attila  to  a  lion 
encompassed  in  his  den,  and  threatening  his  hunters  with 
redoubled  fury.  The  kings  and  nations  who  uiight  have 
deserted  his  standard  in  the  hour  of  distress,  were  made  sen- 
sible that  the  displeasure  of  their  monarch  was  the  moat 
imminent  and  inevitable  danger.  All  his  instruments  of 
martial  music  incessantly  sounded  a  loud  and  animating  strain 
of  defiance ;  and  the  foremost  troops  who  advanced  to  the 
assault  were  checked  or  destroyed  by  showers  of  arrows  from 
every  side  of  the  intrench ments.  It  was  determined,  in  & 
general  council  of  war,  to  besiege  the  king  of  the  Huns  in  his 
camp,  to  intercept  his  provisions,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the 
alternative  of  a  disgraceful  treaty  or  an  unequal  combat  But 
the  impatience  of  the  Barbarians  soon  disdained  these  cautious 
and  dilatory  measures ;  and  the  mature  policy  of  JEtlus  was 
apprehensive  that,  afler  the  extirpation  of  the  Huns,  the 
republic  would  be  oppressed  by  the  pride  and  power  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  The  patrician  exerted  the  superior  ascendant 
of  authority  and  reason  to  calm  the  passions,  which  the  son 
of  Theodoric  considered  as  a  duty ;  represented,  with  seeming 
affection  and  real  truth,  the  dangers  of  absence  and  delay , 
and  persuaded  Torismond  to  disappoint,  by  his  speedy  return, 
the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brothers,  who  might  occupy  the 
throne  and  treasures  of  Thoulouse.^*  After  the  departure  of 
the  Goths,  and  the  separation  of  the  allied  army,  Attila  was 
surprised  at  the  vast  silence  that  reigned  over  the  plains  tf 

^  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Geticis/c.  41,  p.  671.  The  policy  of  JBtivtM, 
and  the  behaTtor  of  Tozismond,  are  extremely  natural ;  and  the  patri- 
oian,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  ii.  c.  7>  p.  163,)  diamiasca  tha 
prince  of  the  Franks,  by  suggesting  to  him  a  similar  appzehensioD. 
The  false  Idatius  ridiculously  pretends,  that  ^tiua  paid  a  clandestine 
nocturnal  visit  to  the  kings  of  the  Huns  and  of  the  Viaigotha ;  from 
aach  of  whom  he  obtained  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold*  as 
tha  price  of  an  undisturbed  retreat. 
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ChaloDs :  the  suspicion  of  some  hostile  stratagem  detained 
him  several  days  within  the  circle  of  his  wagons,  and  his 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine  confessed  the  last  victory  which 
was  achieved  in  the  name  of  the  Western  empire.  Meroveiw 
and  his  Franks,  observing  a  prudent  distance,  and  magnifying 
the  opinion  of  their  strength  by  the  numerous  lires  which  they 
kindled  every  night,  continued  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  Hunf 
till  they  reached  the  confines  of  Thuringia.  The  Thuringiam 
served  in  the  army  of  Attila :  they  traversed,  l;K>th  in  then 
march  and  in  their  return,  the  territories  of  the  Franks :  and 
it  was  perhaps  in  this  war  that  they  exercised  the  cruelties 
which,  about  fourscore  years  afterwards,  were  revenged  by 
the  son  of  Clovis.  They  massacred  their  hostages,  as  well  as 
their  captives:  two  hundred  young  maidens  were  tortured 
with  exquisite  and  unrelenting  rage ;  their  bodies  were  torn 
asunder  by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  rolling  wagons  ;  and  their  unburied  limbs  were 
abandoned  on  the  public  roads,  as  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vul- 
tures. Such  were  those  savage  ancestors,  whose  imaginary 
virtues  have  sometimes  excited  the  praise  and  envy  of  civ- 
ilized ages !  ^^ 

Neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  forces,  nor  the  reputation,  of 
Attila,  were  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition. 
In  tlie  ensuing  spring  he  repeated  his  demand  of  the  princess 
Honoria,  and  lier  patrimonial  treasures.  The  demand  was 
again  rejected,  or  eluded  ;  and  the  indignant  lover  immediately 
took  the  field,  passed  the  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged 
Aquileia  with  an  mnumerable  host  of  Barbarians.  Those 
Barbarians  were  unskilled  in  the  methods  of  conducting  9 
regular  siege,  which,  even  among  the  ancients,  required  some 
knowledge,  or  at  least  some  practice,  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
But  the  *abor  of  many  thousand  provincials  and  captives 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  without  pity,  might  execute  the 
most  painful  and  dangerous  work.  The  skill  of  the  Roman 
gfirtists  might  be  corrupted  to  the  destruction  of  their  country. 
The  walls  of  Aquileia  were  assaulted  by  a  formidable  train 


**  These  crueltieB,  which  arc  passionately  deplored*  by  Theodoric. 
me  son  of  dovis,  (Gregory  of  Tours,  I.  lii.  c.  10,  p.  190,)  suit  the  time 
and  circuiQstances  of  the  invasion  of  Attila.    His  residence  in  Thiuin- 

E'a  was  L>ng  attested  by  popidar  tradition ;  and  he  is  supposed  to 
ive  aatembled  a  courouUai,  or  diet,  in  the  territory  of  Eisenach.  Set. 
Mikscou,  iz.  30,  who  settles  with  nice  accuracy  the  extent  of  ancient 
rhuringim  an4  derives  its  x^ame  fsoxa  the  Gothic  tnbe  o£  the  'fhor* 
fiiMti. 
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of  battering  rams,  movable  turrets,  and  engines,  that  threw 
•tones,  darts,  and  fire ;  ^  and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  em* 
jiloyed  the  forcible  impulse  of  hope,  fear,  emulation,  and 
mterest,  to  subvert  the  only  barrier  which  delayed  the  con- 
quest of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  richest, 
the  most  populous,  and  the  strongest  of  the  maritime  cities  of 
the  Adriatic  coast  The  Gothic  auxiliaries,  who  appeared  to 
have  served  under  their  native  princes,  Alaric  and  AntaJk, 
communicated  thoir  intrepid  spirit ;  and  the  citizens  still 
remembered  the  glorious  and  successful  resistance  which 
their  ancestors  had  opposed  to  a  fierce,  inexorable  Barbarian, 
who  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  purple.  Three 
months  were  consumed  without  effect  in  the  siege  of  Aque* 
leia ;  till  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  clamors  of  his  army, 
compelled  Attila  to  relinquish  the  enterprise ;  and  reluctantly 
to  issue  his  orders,  that  the  troops  should  strike  their  tcnta 
the  next  morning,  and  begin  their  retreat.  But  as  he  rode 
round  the  walls,  pensive,  angry,  and  disappointed,  he  observed 
a  stork  preparing  to  leave  her  nest,  in  one  of  the  towers,  and 
to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards  the  country.  He  seized, 
with  the  ready  penc  tration  of  a  statesman,  this  trifling  inci- 
dent, which  chance  had  offered  to  superstition ;  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  loud  and  cheei  ful  tone,  that  such  a  domestic  bird,  so 
constantly  attached  to  human  society,  woul({i  never  have 
abandoned  her  ancient  seats,  unless  those  towers  had  been 
devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  solitude.^^  The  favorable 
omen  inspired  an  assurance  of  victory ;  the  siege  was  re- 
newed and  prosecuted  with  fresh  vigor ;  a  large  breach  was 
made  in  the  part  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  stork  had  taken 
her  flight ;  the  Huns  mounted  to  the  assault  with  irresistible 
fury ;  and  the  succeeding  generation  could  scarcely  discover 

«•  MitA>twia  constructis,  omnibuaque  tormentonim  generibus  adht* 
bitis.  Jomsndes,  c  42,  p.  673.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mo- 
gok  battered  the  cities  or  China  with  large  engines,  constructed  bj 
the  Mahometans  or  Christians  in  their  service,  which  threw  stones 
from  150  to  300  pounds  weight.  In  the  defence  of  their  country,  the 
Chinese  used  .gunpowder,  and  even  bombs,  above  a  hundred  yean 
before  they  were  known  in  Europe  ;  yet  even  those  cdestial*  or  infer- 
nal* anna  were  insufficient  to  protect  a  pusillanimous  nation.  Set 
GauUL  Hist,  des  Mongous,  p.  70*  71,  166,  167,  &c. 

^  The  same  story  is  told  by  Jomandes,  and  by  Procopius,  (de  BelL 
Vandal.  L  i.  c.  4,  p.  187,  188  :)  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  which  is  ths 
originaL  But  the  Greek  historian  is  ffuilty  of  an  inexcuaatls  *****»*''^ 
in  plaoliig  tLe  tie  je  of  AquOeia  (^ftmr  Uie  death  of  iBtius' 
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the  niins  of  Aquileia.^  Afler  this  dreadful  chastisementi 
Attila  pursued  his  march ;  and  as  he  {>assed,  the  cities  of 
Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Padua,  were  reduced  into  heaps  of 
stones  and  ashes.  The  inland  towns,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and 
Bergamo,  were  exposed  to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Huns. 
Milan  and  Pavia  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  loss  of 
their  wealth;  and  applauded  the  unusual  clemency  which 
preserved  from  the  flames  the  public,  as  well  as  private, 
buildings,  and  spared  the  lives  of  the  captive  multitude. 
The  popular  traditions  of  Comum,  Turin,  or  Modena,  may 
justly  be  suspected ;  yet  they  concur  with  more  authentic 
evidence  to  prove,  that  Attila  spread  his  ravages  over  ihe 
rich  plains  of  modem  Lombardy ;  which  are  divided  by  the 
Po,  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Apennine.^'  When  he 
took  possession  of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan,  he  was  surprised 
And  offended  at  the  sight  of  a  picture  which  represented  the 
Cicflars  seated  on  their  throne,  and  the  princes  of  Scythia 
prostrate  at  their  feet.  The  revenge  which  Attila  inflicted  on 
this  monument  of  Roman  vanity,  was  harmless  and  ingenious. 
He  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse  the  flgures  and  the  atti- 
tudes ;  and  the  emperors  were  delineated  on  the  same  canvas 
approaching  in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  theii  bags  of 
tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scythian  monarch.^ 

^  Jomandes,  about  a  hundred  yean  aftorwardst  ai&rma,  that 
Aquileia  was  ao  completely  ruinecl,  ita  ut  vix  ejus  vestigia,  ut  appare- 
ant,  reliquerint.  See  Jomandea  d§  H^b.  Qeticis,  c.  42,  p.  673.  PauL 
Diacon.  1.  iL  c.  14,  p.  785.  liutpraad.  Hist.  L  i^.  c.  2*  The  name  of 
Aquileia  was  sometimes  applied  to  Forum  JuUi,  (Cividad  del  FriuU,) 
the  more  recent  capital  of  the  Venetian  province.* 

*'  In  descrihlng  this  war  of  Attila,  a  war  so  famous,  but  so  imper- 
fectly knoMfti,  I  have  taken  for  my  guides  two  learned  Italians,  who 
considered  the  subject  with  some  peculiar  advanta^ ;  Sigoniua,  de 
Imperio  OocidentfUi,  \,  xiii.  in  his  works,  ton^  1.  p.  495—-602 ;  and 
Muraton,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  229 — 236.  8vo.  edition. 

**  This  anecdote  s^ay  be  foi^d  under  two  difibrent  articles  (/itt^i^ 
tavor  and  iro^vxoc}  of  the  xuisoellaneoua  compUi^tiqn  qf  Suidas. 


•  Compare  the  curious  Latin  poems  on  the  destniction  of  Aquileia,  puh 
tfshed  hj  M.  Sndlicher  in  his  yalnahle  oatafogne  of  Ia^  ^88.  in  the 
librarj  of  Vienna,  p.  298,  &o. 

Repleta  qnondum  domibua  rablimibua,  ornati*  mire,  nivolf,  nannoraw, 

Nunc  furiix  A-ufuui  metiria  funiculo  ruricolanim. 

'fhe  monkish  pojet  has  his  consolation  in  Attila's  sufferings  in  soul  aad 
tody. 

Vindletam  tamen  iion  evult  impim  dostractor  too*  AtU'a  MTlMia 
None  ifni  umul  g  »hf nni^  at  vermibu  exereeiatur.  ••  P.  f0^  —  M 

VOL.   III.  ^  ' 
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Tho  spectators  must  have  confessed  the  truth  and  proprieUr 
of  the  alteration ;  and  were  perhaps  tempted  to  apply,  on  this 
singular  occision,  the  well-known  fable  of  the  dispute  betweea 
the  lion  and  the  man.^ 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Attila,  that 
the  grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  trod. 
Yet  the  sv\age  destroyer  undesignedly  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  republic,  which  revived,  in  the  feudal  state  of  Europe,  the 
art  and  spirit  of  commercial  industry.  The  celebrated  name 
of  Venice,  or  Venetia,^  was  formerly  diffused  over  a  large 
and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  the  confines  of  P^nnonia 
to  the  River  Addua,  and  from  the  Po  to  the  Rhsetian  and 
Julian  Alps.  Before  the  irrupdon  of  the  Barbarians,  fifty 
Venetian  cities  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity :  Aquileia 
was  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  station :  but  the  ancient 
dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by  agriculture  cmd  manufac- 
tui^s ;  and  the  property  of  five  hundred  citizens,  who  were 
entitled  to  the  equestrian  rank,  must  have  amounted,  at  the 
strictest  computation,  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Many  families  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent 
(owns,  who  fled  from  the  sword  of^  the  Huns,  found  a  safe, 
though  obscure,  refuge  in  the  neighboring  islands.^^  At  the 
extremity  of  the  Gulf,  where  the  Adriatic  feebly  imitates  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  near  a  hundred  small  islands  are  sepa* 


^  Leo  respondit,  humanA  hoc  pictum  manft : 

Videres  hominem  dejectum,  si  pingere 
Leones  scirent. 

Appendix  ad  Phsdrum,  Fab.  xxr. 

The  lion  in  PhedruB  very  foolishly  appeals  from  pictures  to  the  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  I  am  glad  to  oDserve,  that  the  native  taste  of  La 
Fontaine  (1.  iii.  fiftble  z.)  has  omitted  this  most  lame  and  impotent  obn- 
elusion. 

»*  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Oestis  Langobard.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  784)  de- 
scribes the  provinces  of  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
Veneiia  non  solum  in  paucis  msulis  quas  nuiic  Venetias  dicimus,  con- 
stat ;  sed  ejus  terminus  a  Pannonise  finibua  usque  Adduam  fluvium 
DroteUtur.  The  history  of  that  proYince  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
forms  the  first  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  Verona  lUustiata,  (p. 
1 — 388,)  in  which  the  marquis  Scipio  Maifei  has  shown  himseli  equal- 
ly capable  of  enlarged  views  and  minute  disquisitions. 

**  This  emigration  is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  evidence , 
but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstarces  miffht  be 
raeserred  by  tradition.  The  citizens  of  Aquileia  retirc<'  to  thp  Isle  of 
»radus,  those  of  Padua  to  Hivus  Altus,  or  Rialto,  where  the  city  uf 
Venice  was  afterwards  built,  &c. 
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rated  by  shi  Jow  water  from  the  continent,  and  protected  from 
the  waves  hy  several  long  slips  of  land,  which  aoniit  tne  «>n« 
uranoe  of  vessels  through  some  secret  and  narrow  channels.^ 
Till  the  middle  of  the  fif\h  century,  these  remote  and  sequea- 
(iired  spots  remained  without  cultivation,  with  few  inhabitants, 
and  almost  without  a  name.  But  the  manners  of  the  Vene« 
dan  fugitives,  their  arts  and  their  government,  were  gradually 
formed  by  their  new  situation ;  and  one  of  the  episdes  of 
Cassiodorus,^^  which  describes  their  condition  about  seventy 
years  aAerwards,  may  b^  considered  as  the  primitive  mon* 
ument  oi  the  republic*  The  minister  of  Theodoric  compares 
them,  in  .lis  quaint  declamatory  style,  to  water*fowl,  who  had 
lixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves ;  and  though  he 
allows,  that  the  Venetian  provinces  had  formerly  contained 

^  The  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Venetian  ialanda,  from 
OradTiB  to  Clodia,  or  Chioffgia,  are  accurately  stated  in  the  Dissertatlo 
Chorographica  de  ItaliA  Medii  JSvi,  p.  161 — 165. 

"  Cassiodor.  Variar.  L  zii.  epist.  24.  Maffoi  (Verona  Qlustrata, 
part  i.  p.  240 — 254)  has  translated  and  explained  this  curious  letter, 
m  the  spirit  of  a  learned  antiquarian  and  a  faithful  subject,  who  con- 
sidered Venice  as  the  only  legitimate  of&pring  of  the  Roman  republic. 
He  fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  consequently  the  pnefecture,  of 
Cassiodonis,  A.  D.  523  f  and  the  marquis's  authority  has  the  more 
weight,  as  he  had  prepared  an  edition  of  his  works,  and  actually  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.  See  Osser- 
vadoni  Letterarie,  tom.  ii.  p.  290—339. 


*  The  learned  count  Figliasi  has  proTed,  in  his  memoirs  upon  the  Veneti 
rftlemorie  de'  Veneti  primi  e  secondi  del  conte  Figliasi,  t.  yi.  Venesia, 
1796,)  that  from  the  most  remote  period,  this  nation,  which  occupied  the 
eountry  which  has  since  been  called  the  Venetian  States  or  Terra  Firma, 
Uketrise  inhabited  the  islands  scattered  upon  the  coast,  and  that  from 
Uience  arose  the  names  of  Veneiia  prima  and  teeunda,  of  which  the  firs< 

SpUed  to  the  main  land  and  the  second  to  the  islands  and  lagunes.  From 
e  time  of  the  Pelasgi  and  of  the  Etrurians,  the  first  Veneti,  inhabiting  a 
fertile  and  pleasant  country,  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture :  the  second, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  canals,  at  the  mouth  of  several  rivers,  conveniently 
situated  with  regard  to  the  islands  of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  fertile  plains 
of  Italy,  applied  themselves  to  navigation  and  commerce.  Both  submitted 
to  the  Komans  a  short  time  before  the  second  Punic  war ;  yet  it  was  not 
till  after  the  victory  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  that  their  country  was  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province.  Under  the  emperors,  Venetia  Prima  obtained 
more  than  once,  by  its  calamities,  a  place  in  nistory.  *  *  But  the  maritime 
province  was  occupied  in  salt  works,  fisheries,  and  commerce.  The  Ro* 
mans  have  considered  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  as  beneath  the  dignity 
•f  history,  and  have  left  them  in  obscurity.  •  •  •  The^  dwelt  there 
cmtil  the  period  when  their  islands  affordea  a  retreat  to  their  ruined  and 
ftuitive  compatriots.  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  R^.  Italians,  v.  i.  p.  818. — O. 
Compare,  on  the  origin  of  Venice.  Dam,  Hist,  de  \  enise,  vol.  i.  e.  i 
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many  noble  families,  he  insinuates,  that  they  were  now  n- 
^Qced.  hj  misfortune  to  the  same  level  of  humble  poverfj. 
Fish  was  the  common,  and  almost  the  universal,  food  of  every 
rank :  their  only  treasure  consisted  in  the  plenty  of  salt,  which 
they  extracted  from  the  sea :  and  the  exchange  of  that  corn* 
Ibodtty,  so  essential  to  human  life,  was  substituted  in  the 
neighboring  markets  to  the  currency  of  gold  and  silver.  A 
people  whose  habitations  might  be  doubtfully  assigned  to  the 
earth  or  water,  soon  became  alike  familiar  with  the  two 
dements ;  and  the  demands  of  avarice  succeeded  to  those  of 
fieeessity.  The  islanders,  who,  from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  were 
ffttlttately  connected  with  each  other,  penetrated  into  the  heait 
of  Italy,  by  the  secure,  though  laborious,  navigation  of  the  riv- 
en and  inland  canals.  Their  vessels,  which  were  continually 
increasing  in  size  and  number,  visited  all  the  harbors  of  the 
Qulf ;  and  the  marriage,  which  Venice  annually  celebrates 
with  the  Adriatic,  was  contracted  in  her  early  in&ncy.  The 
epistle  of  Gassiodorus,  the  Pr»torian  pnefect,  is  addressed  to 
the  maritime  tribunes ;  and  he  exhorts  them,  in  a  mild  tone 
of  authority,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  their  countrymen  for  the 
pablic  service,  which  required  their  assistance  to  transport  the 
Hu^zines  of  wine  and  oil  from  the  province  of  Istria  to  the 
royal  city  of  Ravenna.  The  ambiguous  office  of  these  magis- 
trates is  explained  by  the  tradition,  that,  in  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal islands,  twelve  tribunes,  or  judges,  were  created  by  an 
annual  and  popular  election.  The  existence  of  the  Venetiaa 
republic  under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  attested  by  the 
■ame  authentic  record,  which  annihilates  their  lofly  claim  of 
original  and  perpetual  independence.** 

The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  renounced  the  exercise 
of  arms,  were  surprised,  afler  forty  years'  peace,  by  the 
approach  of  a  formidable  Barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred^  aa 
the  enemy  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  repablic. 
Amidst  the  general  consternation,  JStius  alone  was  incapable 
of  fear ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  achieve,  alone 
and  unassisted,  any  military  exploits  worthy  of  his  former 
renown.    The  Barbarians  who  had  defended  Graul,  refused  to 

*"  See,  in  the  second  volume  of  Amelot  4e  la  Houssaie,  Histcure  dn 
Gouvemement  de  Venise,  a  translation  of  the  fiunoiu  Squittimo.  T^m 
book,  which  has  been  ezaited  for  above  iU  merits,  is  stained,  in  ereiy 
line»  with  the  disingenuous  malevolence  of  party  :  but  the  prindtod 
evidence,  genuine  and  apocryphal,  is  brought  togotbe^,  andtiie  nmm 
wiU  Msily  choose  the  fair  medium. 
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march  to  the  relief  of  Italy ;  and  the  succors  promised  hy  the 
Bastem  emperor  were  distant  and  doubtful.  Since  ^tiua, 
at  the  head  of  his  domestic  troops,  still  maintained  the  field, 
and  harassed  or  retarded  the  march  of  Attila,  he  never 
showed  himself  more  truly  great,  than  at  the  time  when  his 
conduct  was  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful  people.^ 
If  the  mind  of  Valentinian  had  been  susceptible  of  any  gen* 
erous  sentiments,  he  would  have  chosen  such  a  general  foi 
his  example  and  his  guide.  But  the  timid  grandson  of  Theo- 
dosius,  instead  of  sharing  the  dangers,  escaped  from  the 
sound  of  war ;  and  his  hasty  retreat  from  Ravenna  to  Rome, 
firom  an  impregnable  fortress  to  an  open  capital,  betrayed  his 
secret  btention  of  abandoning  Italy,  as  soon  as  the  danger 
should  approach  his  Imperial  perSbn.  This  shameful  abdica- 
tion was  suspended,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and 
delay,  which  commonly  adheres  to  pusillanimous  counsels, 
and  sometimes  corrects  their  pernicious  tendency.  The 
Western  emperor,  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
embraced  the  more  salutary  resolution  of  deprecatuig,  by  a 
solemn  and  suppliant  embassy,  the  wrath  of  Attila.  This 
important  commission  was  accepted  by  Avienus,  who,  from 
his  birth  and  riches,  his  consular  dignity,  the  numerous  train 
of  his  clients,  and  his  personal  abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in 
the  Roman  senate.  The  specious  and  artful  character  of 
Avienus^  was  admirably  qualified  to  conduct  a  negotiation 
either  of  public  or  private  interest:  his  colleague  Trigetius 
had  exercised  the  Prstorian  prsefecture  of  Italy;  and  Leo, 
bishop  of  Rome,  consented  to  expose  his  life  for  the  safety 
of  his  flock.     The  genius  of  Leo^^  was  exercised  and  dis- 


^  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon.  Ajpollin.  p.  19)  has  published  a  curious 
paMaffft  from  the  Chronicle  of  Frusper.    Attila,  redintegratis  viribus 

Snas  in  Gallia  amiaerat,  Italiam  iogredi  per  Pannonias  intendit;  nihil 
Qoe  noetro  ^do  aecundum  prioris  belli  opera  proepiciente,  &c.  He 
reproaches  JEtius  witli  neglecting  to  guard  the  Alps,  and  with  a  de 
sign  to  abandon  Italj ;  but  tliis  rash  censure  may  at  least  be  counter- 
bidaneed  by  the  fiivorable  testimonies  of  Idatius  and  Isidore. 

"°  See  the  original  portraits  of  Avienus  and  his  rival  Basilius,  delin- 
eated and  contrasted  in  the  epistles  (i.  9,  p.  22)  of  Sidonius.  He  had 
studied  the  characters  of  tlie  two  chiefs  of  the  senate ;  but  he  attached 
Umself  to  Basilius,  as  the  more  solid  and  disinterested  friend. 

*i  The  character  and  principles  of  Leo  may  be  traced  in  one  hundred 
and  forty -one  original  epistles,  which  illustrate  tlie  ecclesiastical  history 
•f  his  long  and  busy  pontificate,  from  A.  D.  440  to  461.    See  Dupin, 
BibUothequf)  Eccl^siastique,  torn.  ill.  part  ii.  p.  120^166. 
88* 
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plajed  in  ike  public  misfortunes;  and  be  has  deserved  th# 
app^^lbithn  of  Great^  by  the  successful  zeal  with  which  he 
labored  to  establish  his  opinions  and  his  authority,  under  the 
Tenerable  names  of  orthodox  faith  and  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. The  Roman  ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the  tent 
of  Attila,  as  he  lay  encamped  at  the  place  where  the  slow- 
winding  Mincius  is  lost  in  the  foaming  waves  of  the  Lake 
Benacus,''  and  trampled,  with  his  Scythian  cavalry,  the 
farms  of  Catullus  and  Virgil.'*  The  Barbarian  monaroh  lis- 
tened with  favorable,  and  even  respectful,  attention ;  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  was  purchased  by  the  immense  ransom, 
or  dowry,  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  state  of  his  army 
might  facilitate  the  treaty,  and  hasten  his  retreat.  Their 
martial  spirit  was  relaxed  \ij  the  wealth  and  indolence  of  a 
warm  climate.  The  shepherds  of  the  North,  whose  ordinary 
food  consisted  of  milk  and  raw  ilesh,  indulged  themselves  too 
freely  in  the  use  of  bread,  of  wine,  and  of  meat,  prepared 
and  seasoned  by  the  arts  of  cookery;  and  the  progress  of 
disease  revenged  in  some  measure  the  injuries  of  the  Ital- 
ians.**    When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  carrying  his 

•*  tardifl  ingens  ubi  flezibus  errat 

Mincius,  et  tencrft  pnetezit  anindine  ripas 

Anne  laciu  tantos,  te  Lari  mazxme,  teque 
Fluctibua,  et  fremitu  aasurgens  Benac$  marino. 

**  The  marquis  Maifei  (Verona  Dlustrata,  part  L  p.  95.  129,  221. 
part  ii.  p.  2,  6)  has  illiiBtrated  with  taste  and  learning  thii«  interesting 
topography.  He  places  the  interview  of  Attila  and  St.  Leo  near  Ario- 
tica,  or  Anielica,  now  Peschiera,  at  the  conflux  of  the  lake  and  river ; 
ascertains  the  villa  of  CatuUua,  in  the  delightful  peninsula  of  $irmio» 
and  discovers  the  Andes  of  Virgil,  in  the  village  of  Bandes,  precisely 
situate,  quA  se  subduoere  coUes  incipiunt,  where  the  Veronese  hills 
imperceptibly  slope  down  into  the  plun  of  Mantua.* 

**  Si  statim  infesto  agmine  urbem  petiissent,  grande  diserimen  esset : 
Bed  in  VenetiA  quo  fere  tractu  Italia  mollissima  est,  ipsi  soli  ccdique 
clementiA  robur  elanguit.  Ad  hoc  paiiis  usft  camisque  cocts,  et  dul- 
cedine  vini  mitigates,  &c.  This  passage  of  Florus  (iii  3)  is  still  mora 
applicable  to  the  Huns  than  to  the  Cimbri,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  eelesUal  plague,  with  which  Idatius  and  Isidore  havt 
afflicted  the  troops  of  Attila. 


*  Gibbon  has  made  a  singular  mistake :  the  Mincius  flows  out  of  thh 
Benncus  at  Peschiera,  not  into  it.  The  interview  is  likewise  placed  at 
Fonte  Molino,  and  at  Governolo,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Po. 
Gonicaffa,  bishop  of  Mantua,  erected  a  tablet  in  the  year  1616,  in  the  ehurdi 
of  the  utter  place,  conimcmorative  of  the  event.  Descrisiine  di  Verona  « 
della  tua  proTincia.  C.  11  p  126.  —M. 
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victonous  arms  to  the  gafes  of  Rome,  he  was  adipcmished  by 
1128  friends,  as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Aiaric  had  not  long 
survived  the  conquest  of  the  eternal  city.  His  mind,  superioi 
to  real  danger,  was  assaulted  by  imaginary  terrors;  nor 
could  he  escape  the  influence  of  superstition,  which  had  so 
oflen  been  subservient  to  his  designs.^  The  pressing  elo* 
quence  of  Leo,  his  majestic  aspect  and  sacerdotal  robes 
excited  the  veneration  of  Attila  for  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
Christians.  The  apparition  of  the  two  apostles,  St.  Peter  and 
Sl  Paul,  who  menaced  the  Barbarian  with  instant  deaths  if 
he  rejected  the  prayer  of  their  successor,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
legends  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  safety  of  Rome  might 
deserve  the  interposition  of  celestial  beings ;  and  some  indul- 
gence b  due  to  a  fable,  which  has  been  represented  by  the 
pencil  of  Raphael,  and  the  chisel  of  Algardi.^ 

Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated  Italy,  he  threatened 
to  return  more  dreadful,  and  more  implacable,  if  his  bride, 
the  princess  Honoria,  were  not  delivered  to  his  ambassadors 
within  the  term  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Yet,  in  the  mean 
while,  Attila  relieved  his  tender  anxiety,  by  addins  a  beautiful 
maid,  whose  name  was  lldico,  to  the  list  of  his  mnumerable 
wives.^^  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp 
and  festivity,  ax  his  wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube  ;  and 
the  monarch,  oppressed  with  wine  and  sleep,  retired  at  a  late 
hour  from  the  banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  attendants 
continued  to  re'spect  his  pleasures,  or  his  repose,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ensuing  day,  till  the  unusual  silence  alarmed  their 

^  The  hifltorian  Priscus  had  positively  mentioned  the  effect  which 
this  example  produced  on  the  mind  of  Attila.    Jomandes,  c  42,  p.  673. 

**  The  picture  of  Raphael  ia  in  the  Vatican ;  the  baaao  (or  perhapa 
the  alto)  reUevo  of  Aigardi,  on  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter,  (see 
i>ubo6.  Reflexions  sur  la  Po^sie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  tom.  L  p.  619, 
620.)  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  452,  No.  67,  68)  braveW  sus- 
tains the  truth  of  the  apparition ;  which  is  rejected,  however,  by  the 
most  Icvned  and  pious  Catholics. 

'^  Attila,  at  Priscus  historlcus  re&rt,  extinctionis  sus  tsmpors, 
pucUam  lldico  nomine,  decoram  ralde,  sibi  matrimonium  p&st  iirnu* 
nerabiles  uxores  .  .  .  socians.  Jomandes,  c.  49,  p.  683,  684.  He 
afterwards  adds,  (c.  60,  p.  686,)  Filii  AttUsB,  quorum  per  licentiam 
dbidinis  posne  populus  fuit.  Polygamy  has  been  established  amonL 
the  Tartars  of  every  age.  The  rank  of  plebeian  wives  is  regulated 
only  by  their  personal  charms ;  and  the  faded  matron  prepares,  with- 
wA  a  murmur,  the  bed  which  is  destined  for  her  blooming  rivaL  But 
in  royal  families,  the  daughters  of  Khans  communicate  to  their  sons  a 
prior  right  of  inheritance.    See  Genealogical  History,  p.  406. 407,  40B 
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ftMrn  and  suspicions ;  and,  afler  attempting  to  awaken  Atdb 
hf  loud  and  repeated  cries,  they  at  length  broke  into  the  royal 
apartment.  They  found  the  trembling  bride  sitting  by  the 
bedside,  hiding  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  lamenting  her  own 
danger,  as  well  as  the  death  of  the  king,  who  had  expired 
during  tho  night.^^  An  artery  had  suddenly  burst :  and  as 
Attila  lay  in  a  supine  posture,  he  was  suffocated  by  a  torrent 
of  blood,  which,  mstead  of  finding  a  pamage  through  the  nos- 
trils, regurgitated  into  th^  lungs  and  stomach.  His  body  was 
solemnly  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  under  a  silken 
pavilion ;  and  the  chosen  squadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheeling 
round  in  measured  evolutions,  chanted  a  funeral  song  to  the 
memory  of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his  death, 
the  father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
terror  of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  custom,  the 
Barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of  their  hair,  gashed  their  faces  with 
unseemly  wounds,  and  bewailed  their  valiant  leader  as  he 
deservecJ,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but  with  the  blood  of 
warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were  enclosed  within  three 
coffins,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron,  and  privately  buried  in 
the  night :  the  spoils  of  nations  were  thrown  into  his  grave ; 
the  captives  who  had  opened  the  ground  were  inhumanly 
massacred  ;  and  the  same  Huns,  who  had  indulged  such 
excessive  grief,  feasted,  with  dissolute  and  intemperate  mirth, 
about  the  recent  sepulchre  of  their  king.  It  was  reported  at 
Constantinople,  that  on  the  fortunate  night  on  which  he  ex« 
pired,  Marcian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bow  of  Attila  broken 
asunder :  and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to  prove,  how  sel- 
dom the  image  of  that  formidable  Barbarian  was  absent  from 
the  mind  of  a  Roman  emperor.^^ 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Huns, 
established  the  fame  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sus- 
tained the  huge  and  dbjointed  fabric.  Ai\er  his  death,  the 
boldest  chiefiams  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings  ;  the  most  pow- 

**  The  report  of  her  ^uiU  reached  Constantinople^  where  it  obi^ned 
«  very  different  name ;  and  Marcelliniu  observes,  that  the  tyrant  of 
Barope  wt»  slain  in  the  nieht  by  the  hand,  and  the  knife,  of  a  woman. 
ComeUle,  who  has  adapted  the  genuine  account  to  his  tragedv,  -de- 
loribes  the  irruption  of  blood  in  forty  bombast  lines,  and  Attua  est* 
daims,  with  ridiculous  fury, 

S'il  ns  veut  s'HrreUr,  (Au  Uwtf,) 

(Dit-il)  on  mo  pajrera  oe  qui  mtin  ra  eovter. 

"  The  curious  circumstances  of  the  death  and  fimeral  of  Atdla  ait 
t«lated  by  Jomandes,  (o.  4),  p.  683,  6S4,  685,)  and  were  probsblf 
taaaisoribed  from  Priscus. 
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erM  kinics  refuaed  to  acknowledge  a  superior )  and  Uie 
numerous  sons,  whom  so  many  vanous  mothers  bore  I?  tlie 
deceased  monarch,  divided  and  disputed,  like  a  private  inherit* 
ance,  the  sovereign  command  of  the  nations  of  Grermany  and 
Scythia.  The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  represented  the  disgrace 
of  this  servile  partition  ;  and  his  subjects,  the  warlike  Gepid«s« 
with  the  Ostrogoths,  under  the  conduct  of  three  valiant  brotheia« 
encouraged  their  allies  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  freedom  ium) 
royalty.  In  a  bloody  and  decisive  conflict  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Netad,  in  Pannonia,  the  lance  of  the  Grepidie,  the  sword 
of  the  Goths,  the  arrows  of  the  Huns,  the  Suevic  infantry^ 
the  I^ht  arms  of  the  Heruli,  and  the  heavy  weapons  of  the 
Alani,  encountered  or  supported  each  other ;  and  the  victory 
of  the  Ardaric  was  accompanied  with  the  slaughter  of  tbirt|r 
thousand  of  his  enemies.  Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost 
his  life  and  crown  in  the  memomble  battle  of  Netad:  his  eady 
valor  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Acatzires,  a  Scythic^ 
people,  whom  he  subdued;  and  his  father,  who  loved  the 
superior  merit,  would  have  envied  the  death  of  EUac.^^  His 
brother  Dengisich,  with  an  army  of  Huns,  still  formidable  in 
their  flight  and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  above  fifteen  yeaxs 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  palace  of  Attila,  with  the  old 
country  of  Dacia,  from  the  Carpathian  hills  to  the  Euxinei 
became  the  seat  of  a  new  power,  which  was  erected  by  Ar* 
daric,  king  of  the  Gepidse.  The  Pannonian  conquests  frp^ 
Vienna  to  Sirmium,  were  occupied  by  the  Ostrogoths ;  and 
the  settlements  of  the  tribes,  who  had  so  bmvely  asserted  their 
native  freedom,  were  irregularly  distributed,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  respective  strength.  Surrounded  and  op- 
pressed by  the  multitude  o(  his  faSier^s  slaves,  the  kingdom 
of  Dengisich  was  confined  to  the  circle  of  his  wagons ;  his 
desperate  courage  urged  him  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire : 
he  fell  in  battle  ;  and  his  head  ignom'miously  exposed  in 
the  Hippodrome,  exhibited  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Constantinople.  Attila  had  fondly  or  superstitiously 
believed,  that  Imac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was  destined  to 

^  8ee  JornandM,  de  Kebus  Qetids,  c  60,  p*  685,  686,  687t  688. 
.Bis  distinction  of  the  national  anna  ia  ourioua  and  important.  Nam 
fibi  adraiiandum  reor  faiaae  apectaculum,  ubi  cemere  erat  cunotla, 
pugnantem  Gothmn  enae  fuientem,  Gdpidiun  in  vuhiflffe  auomm  cnhela 
tela  frangentem*  Saevuni  pede,  Hunnum  ai^ttft  pneaamera,  Alaaun 
fOKvu  Herulum  levi,  armaturft,  adem  instraera.  I  am  not  predaaly 
bifonned  of  the  aituation  of  tha  Rivar  Netad. 
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perpetuate  the  glories  of  his  race.  The  character  of  that 
prince,  who  attempted  to  moderate  the  rashness  of  his  brother 
bengisich,  was  more  saitable  to  the  declining  condition  of  the 
Huns;  and  Imac,  with  his  subject  hordes,  retired  into  the 
heart  of  the  Lesser  Scjthia.  Thej  were  soon  overwhelmed 
by  a  torrent  of  new  Barbarians,  who  followed  the  same  road 
which  their  own  ancestors  had  formerlj  discovered.  The 
Gtougtn,  or  Avares,  whose  residence  is  assigned  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  impelled  the  adjacent  tribes ; 
till  at  \i  ngth  the  Igours  of  the  North,  issuing  from  the  cold 
Siberian  regions,  who  produce  the  most  valuable  furs,  spread 
themselves  over  the  desert,  as  far  as  the  Borjsthenes  and  the 
Caspian  gates;  and  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the 
Huns.'* 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  conciliated  the  friend- 
ship, without  forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the  Barbarians.  But 
the  emperor  of  the  West,  the  feeble  and  dissolute  Yalentinian, 
who  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year  without  attaining  the  age 
of  reason  or  courage,  abused  this  apparent  security,  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  his  own  throne,  by  the  murder  of  the 
patrician  JEtius.  From  the  instinct  of  a  base  and  jealous 
mind,  he  hated  the  man  who  was  universally  celebraled  as 
the  terror  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  support  of  the  republic ;  * 
and  his  new  favorite,  the  eunuch  Heraclius,  awakened  the 
emperor  from  the  supine  lethargy,  which  might  be  disguised, 
during  the  life  of  Placidia,''  by  the  excuse  of  filial  piety. 

"^^  Two  modern  historians  have  thrown  mach  new  light  on  the  ruin 
and  division  of  the  empire  of  Attila ;  M.  de  Buat,  by  his  laborious 
and  minute  diligence,  (torn.  viii.  p.  8 — ^1,  68 — ^94,j  and  M.  de  Guig- 
nes,  by  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Climese  language  and 
writers.    See  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  815— 819. 

^  Placidia  died  at  Rome,  November  27,  A.  D.  460.  She  was  buried 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  her  corpse,  seated  in  a 
chair  of  cypress  wood,  were  preserved  for  ages.    The  empress  received 

*  The  praises  awarded  by  Gibbon  to  the  character  of  iEtius  have  been 
animadverted  upon  with  great  severity.  (See  Mr.  Herbert*8  Attila,  p.  a2L) 
I  am  not  aware  that  Gibbon  has  dissembled  or  palliated  any  of  the  crimes 
or  treasons  of  ^tius;  bat  his  position  at  the  time  of  his  murder  was  cer- 
tainly that  of  the  preserver  of  the  empire,  the  conqueror  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  barbarians :  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  was  not  **  tnno- 
cent  **  of  any  treasonable  desisus  against  Valentinian.  If  the  eariy  acts 
»f  his  life,  the  introduction  of  the  Huns  into  Italy,  and  of  the  VandaJs 
Into  Africa,  wers  among  the  proximate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  empira, 
his  m  irder  was  the  sigdu  for  its  almost  immediate  dowufiall.  —  VL 
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The  iame  of  ^tias,  bis  wealth  and  dignity,  the  numerous  and 
martial  train  of  Barbarian  followers,  his  powerful  dependants, 
who  filled  tb&  civil  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  hopes  of  his 
son  Gaudentius,  who  was  already  contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the 
eroperoi^s  daughter,  had  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a 
subject.  The  ambitious  designs,  of  which  he  was  secretly 
accused,  excited  the  fears,  as  well  as  the  resentment,  of  Val- 
entinian.  ^tius  himself,  supported  bj  the  consciousness  of 
his  merit,  his  services,  and  perhaps  his  innocence,  seems  to 
have  maintained  a  haughty  and  indiscreet  behavior.  The 
patrician  offended  his  sovereign  by  a  hostile  declaration ;  he 
aggravated  the  offence,  by  compelling  him  to  ratify,  with  a 
solemn  oath,  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  and  alliance ;  he  pro- 
claimed his  suspicions,  he  neglected  his  safety ;  and  from  a 
vain  confidence  that  the  enemy,  whom  he  despised,  was  inca- 
pable even  of  a  manly  crime,  he  rashly  ventured  his  person 
in  the  palace  of  Rome.  Whilst  he  urged,  perhaps  with  intem- 
perate vehemence,  the  marriage  of  his  son ;  Valentinian, 
drawing  his  sword,  the  first  swoni  he  had  ever  drawn,  plunged 
it  in  the  breast  of  a  general  who  had  saved  his  empire :  his 
courtiers  and  eunuchs  ambitiously  struggle  to  imitate  their 
master  ;  and  JBtius,  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds,  fell  dead 
in  the  royal  presence.  Boethios,  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  waa 
killed  at  the  same  moment,  and  before  the  event  could  be 
divulged,  the  principal  friends  of  the  patrician  were  summoned 
to  the  palace,  and  separately  murdered.  The  horrid  deed, 
palliated  by  the  specious  names  of  justice  and  necessity,  was 
immediately  communicated  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers,  his 
subjects,  and  his  allies.  The  nations,  who  were  strangers  or 
enemies  to  ^tius,  generously  deplored  the  unworthy  fate  of  a 
hero :  the  Barbarians,  who  had  been  attached  to  his  service, 
dissembled  their  grief  and  resentment :  and  the  public  con- 
tempt, which  had  been  so  long  entertained  for  Valentinian, 
was  at  once  converted  into  deep  and  universal  abhorrence. 
Such  sentiments  seldom  pervade  the  walls  of  a  palace ;  yet 
the  emperor  was  confounded  by  the  honest  reply  of  a  Roman, 
whose  approbation  he  had  not  disdained  to  solicit  ^  I  am 
ignorant,  sir,  of  ydlir  motives  or  provocations ;  I  only  know, 


Biany  compliments  from  the  orthodox  cler^ ;  and  St.  Peter  Chry- 
tok>gu0  assmvd  her,  that  her  zeal  for  the  Trinity  had  been  reoom- 
Maed  by  an  august  trinity  of  children.  Soe  Tillemont,  Hiit.  det 
Kmp.  torn.  vi.  p.  240. 
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lliat  you  have  acted  like  a  man  whp  cuts  off  his  right  Kaad 

with  hift  left"  w 

The  luxury  of  Rome  seems  to  have  attracted  the  1014;  and 
(requent  visits  of  Yaiebtitiicui ;  who  was  consequeotly  mote 
despised  at  Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominiona. 
A  republican  spirit  was  insensibly  revived  in  the  senate,  as 
their  authority,  and  even  their  aupplies,  became  necessary  for 
the  support  of  his  feeble  government.  The  stately  demeanor 
of  an  hereditary  monarch  offended  their  pride ;  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  Valentinian  were  ii^urious  to  the  peace  and  honor  of 
noble  families*  The  birth  of  the  empress  Eudoxia  w^as  equal 
to  his  own,  and  her  charms  and  tender  affection  deserved 
those  testimonies  of  love  which  her  inconstant  husband  dissi* 
pated  in  vague  and  unlawful  amours^  Pctronius  Maximus,  a 
wealthy  senator  of  the  Anician  family,  who  had  been  twice 
consul,  was  possessed  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  wife  :  her  obsti* 
nate  resistance  served  only  to  irritate  the  desires  of  Valentinian ; 
and  he  resolved  to  accomplish  themi  either  by  stratagem  or 
force.  Deep  gaming  was  one  of  the  vices  of  the  court :  the 
emperor,  who,  by  chance  or  contrivance,  had  gained  from 
Maximus  a  considerable  sum,  uncourteously  exacted  his  ring 
as  a  security  for  the  debt ;  and  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger 
to  his  wife,  with  an  order,  in  her  husband^s  name,  that  she 
should  immediately  attend  the  empress  Eudoxia.  The  un* 
suspecting  wife  of  Maximus  was  conveyed  in  her  litter  to  the 
Imperial  palace ;  the  emissaries  of  her  impatient  lover  con* 
ducted  her  to  a  remote  and  silent  bed*chamber ;  and  Valen- 
tinian violated,  without  remorsci  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Her 
tears,  when  she  returned  home,  her  deep  affliction,  and  her 
bitter  reproaches  against  a  husband  whom  she  considered  aa 
the  accomplice  of  his  own  shame,  excited  Maximus  to  a  just 
revenge ;  the  desire  of  revenge  was  stimulated  by  ambition  ; 
imd  he  might  reasonably  aspire,  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the 
Roman  senate,  to  the  throne  of  a  detested  and  despicable 
rival.  Valentinian,  who  supposed  that  every  human  breast 
was  devoid,  like  his  own,  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  had 
imprudently  admitted  among  his  guards  several  domestics 
and  followers  of  £tius.    Two  of  these,  of  Barbririan  race. 


^  ^tiun  PlaoldiiB  maotavit  BenuTir  amessi  is  the  expresticn  <d 
Sdonius,  (Panegyr.  Avlt.  869.)  The  poet  knew  the  world,  and  ww  noi 
finoUaod  to  flatter  a  minister  who  had  injuxed  or  disgcaoed  Avitus  ma 
^Caj<3vian,  the  siicoenive  heroes  of  his  aong. 
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were  persuaded  to  execute  a  sacred  and  hone  rable  duty,  by 
puQishing  with  death  the  assassin  of  their  patron ;  and  theit 
intrepid  courage  did  not  long  expect  a  favorable  moment 
Whilst  Valentinian  amused  himself,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  with 
the  spectacle  of  some  military  sports,  they  suddenly  rushed 
upon  him  with  drawn  weapons,  despatched  the  guilty  Heme- 
lius,  and  stabbed  the  emperor  to  the  heart,  without  the  leaaf 
opposition  from  his  numerous  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  iv 
the  tyrant^s  death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Valentinian  th« 
Third,^^  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  family  of  Theodosius 
He  faithfully  imitated  the  hereditary  weakness  of  his  cousin 
and  his  two  uncles,  without  inheriting  the  gentleness,  the 
purity,  the  innocence,  which  alleviate,  in  their  characters,  the 
want  of  spirit  and  ability.  Valentinian  was  less  excusable, 
nnce  he  had  passions,  without  virtues :  even  his  religion  was 
questionable ;  and  though  he  never  deviated  into  the  paths  of 
heresy,  he  scandalized  the  pious  Christians  by  his  attachment 
to  the  profane  arts  of  ma^ic  and  divination. 

As  eariy  as  the  time  of  .Cicero  and  Varro,  it  was  the  opin* 
ion  of  the  Roman  augurs,  that  the  tvfclve  vtdtwes  which  Rom- 
ulus had  seen,  represented  the  twelve  centuries^  assigned  for 
the  fatal  period  of  his  city^^  This  prophecy,  disregarded 
perhaps  in  the  season  of  health  and  prosperity,  inspired  the 
people  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  when  the  twelAh  century, 
clouded  with  disgrace  and  misfortune,  was  almost  elapsed ;  ^^ 
and  even  posterity  must  acknowledge  with  some  surprise,  that 
the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  an  accidental  or  fabulous  cir- 
cumstance  has  been  seriously  v^fied  in  the  downfall  of  the 


'«  Virith  regard  to  the  cause  and  drcumstanoea  of  the  deaths  of 
JBduB  and  Valentinian,  our  information  is  dark  and  impetfoct.  Pro- 
oopius  (de  BelL  Vandal.  1.  i.  c  4,  p.  186, 187,  188)  is  a  &bulous  -writer 
for  the  events  which  precede  his  own  memory.  His  narrative  must 
therefore  be  supplied  and  corrected  bv  five  or  six  Chronicles,  none  of 
which  were  composed  in  Rome  or  Italy ;  and  which  can  only  express, 
in  broken  sentences,  the  popular  rumors,  as  they  were  conveyed  to 
Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople*  or  Alexandria. 

^  This  interpretation  of  Vettius,  a  celebrated  augur,  was  ouoted 
by  Vanok  in  the  xriiith  book  of  lus  Adtiquities.  Censorinus,  de  IMe 
NataU»  c  17,  p.  90»  91,  edit.  Havercamp. 

M  According  to  Varro,  the  twelfth  century  would  expire  A.  D.  447  • 
bat  the  uncertainty  of  the  true  sera  of  Rome  might  allow  some  lati* 
tude  of  anticipation  or  delay.  The  poets  of  the  age,  Claudian  (de 
BdL  Qetico,  265)  and  Sidonius,  (in  Pane^.  Avit.  Z57,)  may  be  ad- 
aitted  as  fair  witnesses  of  *:he  popular  opinion. 
VOL.  HI.  39 
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Western  empire.  But  its  fall  was  announced  by  a  clearer 
omen  than  the  flight  of  vultures :  the  Roman  government 
appeared  every  day  less  formidable  to  its  enemies,  more 
odious  and  oppressive  to  its  subjects.*^  The  taxes  were  mul- 
tiplied with  the  public  distress ;  economy  was  neglected  io 
proportion  as  it  became  necessary ;  and  the  injustice  of  the 
rich  shifted  the  unequal  burden  from  themselves  to  the  people, 
whom  they  defrauded  of  the  indulgences  that  might  sometimes 
have  alleviated  their  misery.  The  severe  inqui^tion  which 
confiscated  their  goods,  and  tortured  their  persons,  compelled 
the  subjects  of  Valentinian  to  prefer  the  more  simple  tyranny 
of  the  Barbarians,  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  or  to 
embrace  the  vile  and  abject  condition  of  mercenary  servants. 
They  abjured  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Roman  citizens, 
which  had  formerly  excited  the  ambition  of  maiikind.  The 
Armorican  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  .greatest  part  of  Spain, 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  disorderly  independence,  by  the 
confederations  of  the  BagaudsB ;  and  the  Imperial  ministers 
pursued  with  proscriptive  laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the  rebels 
whom  they  had  made.'^^  If  all  the  Barbarian  conquerors  had 
been  annihilated  in  the  same  hour,  their  total  destruction 
would  not  have  restored  the  empire  of  the  West :  and  if 
Rome  still  survived,  she  survived  the  loss  of  freedom,  of 
viitue,  and  of  honor. 

Jam  rapoUot  annot,  interceptoque  Tolntft 
Volturifl,  incidant  properatit  MBcala  meib. 

Jam  prope  fata  tni  biMenas  Valtuns  alai 
Implebant ;  acia  nanque  tuoa,  aeis,  Roma,  labores 

See  DubtM,  HUu  Critique,  torn.  L  p.  340—346. 

""  The  fifth  book  of  SalTian  ib  filled  with  pathetic  lamentatioiis  ar  d 
vehement  invectivee.  His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prove  the 
weakness,  as  well  as  the  corruptLon,  of  the  Roman  govenunent.  His 
book  wss  published  after  the  loss  of  Africa,  (A.  D.  439,)  and  befiize 
Attila's  war,  (A.  D.  461.) 

^  The  Bagauds  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Bo- 
man  troops,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius. 
Salvian  has  described  their  disbress  and  rebellion  in  very  forcible  lan- 
guage. Itaque  nomen  civium  Romanorum  .  .  .  nunc  ultro  repudia- 
tur  ac  fugitur,  neo  vile  tamen  sed  etiam  abominabile  poene  habetoi 
•  .  .  .  £t  hino  est  ut  etiam  hi  quid  ad  Barbaros  non  confiigiunt,  Bar- 
bari  tamen  esse  coguntur,  scilicet  ut  est  pars  magna  Hispanorum,  et 
non  minima  Gallorum  .  .  .  .  De  Bagaudis  nunc  mihi  sermo  est,  tjui 
per  malos  judices  et  cruentos  spoliati,  affiicti,  necati  postquamjus 
Komann  libertatis  amiserant,  etiam  honorem  Bomani  nomiuis  perai' 
derunt  ....  Vocamus  rabelles,  vocamus  perditos  quos  esse  oon- 
polunus  criminosos.    De  Ouhemat.  Dei,  1.  ▼.  p.  158,  160. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

■JAK  OP  HOMB  BT  GENSSSIC,  KINO  OP  THE  VANDALS. -— HIS 
IfATAL  BBPRBDATIONS.  —  SirOCXSSION  OF  THE  LAST  BNPEIH 
OBS  OP  THE  WEST,  HAXIMITS,  AVITVS,  MAJOEIAN,  SBYEBVa, 
ANTHBMIUS,  OLrBRIITS,  OLTCERIUS,  NEPOS,  AVOUSTITLirS.  «- 
TOTAL  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  WESTEBN  EMPIRE.  —  REION  OP 
ODOACERy   THE   FIRST   BARBARIAN    KINO   OF   ITALY. 

The  loss  or  desolation  of  the  provinces,  from  the  Ocean  to 
the  Alps,  impaired  the  gloiy  and  greatness  of  Rome  :  her  in- 
temal  prosperity  was  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  separation 
of  Africa.  The  rapacious  Vandals  confiscated  the  patrimo- 
nial estates  of  the  senators,  and  intercepted  the  regular  sub- 
sidies, which  relieved  the  poverty  and  encouraged  the  idleness 
of  the  plebeians.  The  distress  of  the  Romans  was  soon 
aggravated  by  an  unexpected  attack ;  and  the  province,  so 
long  cultivated  for  their  use  by  industrious  and  obedient  sub- 
jects, was  armed  against  them  by  an  ambitious  Barbarian. 
The  Vandals  and  Alani,  who  followed  the  successful  standard 
of  Genseric,  had  acquired  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  which 
stretched  along  the  coast  above  ninety  days'  journey  from 
Tangier  to  Tripoli ;  but  their  narrow  limits  were  pressed  and 
confined,  on  either  side,  by  the^  sandy  desert  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  Black  nations, 
rhat  might  dwell  beneath  the  torrid  zone,  could  not  tempt  the 
rational  ambition  of  Genseric  ;  but  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  sea ;  he  resolved  to  create  a  naval  power,  and  his  bold 
resolution  was  executed  with  steady  and  active  perseverance. 
The  woods  of  Mount  Atlas  afforded  an  inexhaustible  nursery 
of  timber :  his  new  subjects  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navi- 
gation and  ship-building ;  he  animated  his  daring  Vandals  to 
embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which  would  render  eveiy  mari* 
time  country  accessible  to  their  arms ;  the  Moors  and  Afri- 
cans were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder;  and,  aAer  an 
interval  of  six  centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  port 
of  Carthage  again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  success  of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  tlie  sack 
1^  Palermo,  and  the  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  cf  Luca< 
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nia,  airakened  and  alarmed  the  mother  of  Vaieatini&D,  and 
the  sister  of  Theodosius.  Alliances  were  formed  ;  and  arma« 
ments,  expensive  and  ineffectual,  were  prepared,  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  common  enemy ;  who  reserved  his  courage 
to  encounter  those  dangers  which  his  policy  could  not  prevent 
or  elude.  The  designs  of  the  Roman  government  were  re- 
peatedly baffled  by  hts  artful  delays,  ambiguous  promiseSf 
and  apparent  concessions ;  and  the  interposition  of  his  foimi- 
.  dable  confederate,  the  king  of  the  Huns,  recalled  the  emper- 
ors from  the  conquest  of  Africa  to  the  care  of  their  domestic 
safety.  The  revolutions  of  the  palace,  which  left  the  West- 
ern empire  without  a  defender,  and  without  a  lawful  prince, 
dispelled  the  apprehensions,  and  stimulated  the  avarice,  of 
Grenseric.  He  immediately  equipped  a  numerous  fleet  of 
Vandals  and  Moors,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber,  about  three  months  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  and 
the  elevation  of  Maximus  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  private  life  of  the  senator  Petronius  Maximus  *  was 
often  alleged  as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity.  His 
birth  was  noble  and  illustrious,  since  he  descended  from  the 
Anician  family ;  his  dignity  was  supported  by  an  adequate 
patrimony  in  land  and  money ;  and  these  advantages  of 
fortune  were  accompanied  with  liberal  arts  and  decent  man- 
ners, which  adorn  or  imitate  the  inestimable  gifts  of  genius 
and  virtue.  The  luxury  of  his  paloce  and  table  was  hos- 
pitable and  elegant.  Whenever  Maximus  appeared  in  public, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  grateful  and  obsequious 
clients;^  and  it  is  possible  that  among  these  clients,  he 
might  deserve  and  possess  some  real  friends.  His  merit  was 
•rewarded  by  the  favor  of  the  prince  and  senate :  he  thrice 
exercised  the  office  of  Prfietorian  prsefect  of  Italy ;  he  was 
twice  invested  with  the  consulship,  and  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  patrician.  These  civil  honors  were  not  incompatible  with 
the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  his  hours,  according 


*  SidoniuB  ApoUinaris  composed  the  thirteenth  epistle  of  ths 
Becond  book,  to  refute  the  paradox  of  his  friend  Serranus,  who  enter- 
tained a  singular,  though  generous,  enthusiasm  for  the  deceased 
emperor.  Tms  epistle,  with  some  indulgence,  may  daim  the  praise 
of  an  elegant  composition ;  and  it  throws  much  light  on  the  character 
of  Maximus. 

*  dientum,  prsevia,  pedisequa,  circumfusa,  populositas,  is  the  tram 
which  Sidonius  himself  (1.  i.  epist.  9)  assigns  to  another  senator  ef 
tnnsular  rank. 
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to  the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason,  were  accurucely  dis- 
tnbuted  by  a  water-clock ;  and  this  avarice  of  time  may  be 
allowed  to  prove  the  sense  which  Maximus  entertained  of  his 
own  happiness.  The  injury  which  he  received  from  the 
emperor  Valentinian  appears  to  excuse  the  most  bloody 
revenge.  Yet  a  philosopher  might  have  reflected,  that,  if  the 
resistance  of  his  wife  had  been  sincere,  her  chastity  was  still 
inviolate,  and  that  it  could  never  be  restored  if  she  had  cen* 
aented  to  the  will  of  the  adulterer.  A  patriot  would  have 
hesitated  before  he  plunged  himself  and  his  country  into 
those  inevitable  calamities  which  must  follow  the  extinction 
of  the  royal  house  of  Theodosius.  The  imprudent  Maximus 
disregarded  these  salutary  considerations;  he  gratified  his 
resentment  and  ambition;  he  saw  the  bleeding  corpse  of 
Valentinian  at  his  feet ;  and  he  heard  himself  saluted  Em- 
peror by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  and  people.  But 
(he  day  of  his  inauguration  was  the  last  day  of  his  happiness. 
He  was  imprisoned  (such  is  the  lively  expression  of  Sidonius) 
in  the  palace ;  and  after  passing  a  sleepless  night,  he  sighed 
that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  and  aspired 
only  to  descend  from  the  dangerous  elevation.  Oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  he  communicated  his  anxious 
thoughts  to  his  friend  and  quaestor  Fulgentius ;  and  when  he 
looked  back  with  unavailing  regret  on  the  secure  pleasures 
of  his  former  life,  the.  emperor  exclaimed,  ^^  O  fortunate 
Damocles,^  thy  reign  began  and  ended  with  the  same  din-« 
ner;*'  a  well-known  allusion,  which  Fulgentius  afterwards 
repeated  as  an  instructive  lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Maximus  continued  about  three  months.  His 
hours,  of  which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were  disturbed  by 
remorse,  or  guilt,  or  terror,  and  his  throne  was  shaken  by  the 
seditions  of  die  soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  confederate  Bar- 
barians.  Thc»  marriage  of  his  son  Paladius  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  might  tend  to  establish  the 
hereditary  succession  of  his  family ;  but  the  violence  which 

*  DistrictuB  ensis  cui  super  impii 

Cervice  pendet,  non  Sieuke  dapw 
Dulcem  eUborabunt  saporem : 
Non  avium  cithaneque  cantua 
Somnum  rcducent. 

Horat.  Carm.  iii.  1. 
SdoDhu  concludes  his  letter  with  the  story  of  Damocles,  which  CSomir 
^Toiculan.  y.  20»  21)  had  so  inimitably  told. 
89» 
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he  oflbred  to  the  empress  Eudozia,  could  proceed  ooly  fioai 
the  blind  impulse  of  lust  or  revenge  His  own  wife,  the 
cause  of  these  tragic  events,  had  been  seasonably  removed 
by  death ;  and  the  widow  of  Valentinian  was  compelled  to 
violate  her  decent  mourning,  perhaps  her  real  grief,  and  to 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  pi  esumptuous  usurper,  whcMo  she 
suspected  as  the  assassin  of  her  deceased  husband.  These 
suspicions  were  soon  justified  by  the  indiscreet  confession  of 
Maximus  himself;  and  he  wantimly  provoked  the  hatred  of 
his  reluctant  bride,  who  was  still  conscious  that  she  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  emperors.  From  the  East,  how- 
ever, Eudoxia  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  effectual  assist* 
ance;  her  father  and  her  aunt  Pulcheria  were  dead;  her 
mother  languished  at  Jerusalem  in  disgrace  and  exile ;  and 
the  sceptre  of  Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 
She  directed  her  eyes  towards  Carthage ;  secretly  implored 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  the  Vandals ;  and  persuaded  Genseric 
.0  improve  the  fair  opportunity  of  disguising  his  rapacious 
designs  by  the  specious  names  of  honor,  justice,  and  com- 
passion.'* Whatever  abilities  Maximus  might  have  shown  in 
a  subordmate  station,  he  was  found  incapable  of  administering 
an  empire ;  and  though  he  might  easily  have  been  informed 
of  the  naval  preparations  which  were  made  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  Africa,  he  expected  with  supine  indifference  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  without  adopting  any  measures  of 
^defence,  of  negotiation,  or  of  a  timely  retreat.  When  the 
Vandals  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  the  emperor 
was  suddenly  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  clamors  of  a 
trembling  and  exasperated  multitude.  The  only  hope  which 
presented  itself  to  his  astonished  mind  was  that  of  a  precipi- 
tale  flight,  and  he  exhorted  the  senators  to  imitate  the  example 
of  their  prince.  But  no  sooner  did  Maximus  appear  in  the 
streets,  than  he  was  assaulted  by  a  shower  of  stones ;  a  Ro- 
man, or  a  Burgundian  soldier,  claimed  the  honor  of  the  first 
iv^ound;  his  mangled  body  was  ignominiously  cast  into  the 
Tyber ;  the  Roman  people  rejoiced  in  the  punishment  which 

*  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  ProcopiuB,  Evagrius,  Idatiiu» 
Marcellinus,  &c.,  the  learned  Muratoii  (AnnaU  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv. 
p.  249)  doubts  the  reality  of  this  invitation,  and  obserres,  with  great 
truth,  **  Non  si  pu6  dir  quanto  sia  facile  il  popolo  a  sognare  e  spac- 
ciar  voci  false."  But  his  argument,  from  tiie  interval  of  time  and 
place,  is  extremely  feeble.  The  figs  which  grew  umt  Caithsge  mm 
produo«d  to  the  senate  of  Rome  on  the  third  day. 
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lliey  had  inflicted  on  the  author  of  the  public  calamities ;  and 
die  domestics  of  Eudoxia  signalized  their  zeal  in  the  scinrict) 
of  their  mistress.^ 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  Genseric  boldly  advanced 
from  the  port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  defence l€$ss  city. 
Instead  of  a  sally  of  the  Roman  youth,  there  issued  from  the 
gates  an  unarmed  and  venerable  procession  of  the  bishop  at 
the  head  of  his  clergy.®  The  fearless  spirit  of  Leo,  his 
authority  and  eloquence,  again  mitigated  the  fierceness  of 
IX  Barbarian  conqueror ;  the  king  of  the  Vandals  promised  to 
spare  the  unresisting  multitude,  to  protect  the  buildings  from 
(ire,  and  to  exempt  the  captives  from  torture ;  and  although 
.^uch  orders  were  neither  seriously  given,  nor  strictly  obeyed, 
#he  mediation  of  Leo  was  glorious  to  himself,  and  in  some 
jlegree  beneficial  to  his  country.  But  Rome  and  its  inhabit- 
lints  were  delivered  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  Vandals  and 
Moors,  whose  blind  passions  revenged  the  injuries  of  Car^ 
ihage.  The  pillage  lasted  fourteen  days  and  nights ;  and  all 
that  yet  remained  of  public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or 
profane  treasure,  was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels  of 
Genseric.  Among  the  spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of  two 
temples,  or  rather  of  two  religions,  exhibited  a  memorable 
example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  and  divine  things. 
Smce  the  abolition  of  Paganism,  the  Capitol  had  been  violated 
and  abandoned  ;  yet  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were 
9till  respected,  and  the  curious  roof  of  gilt  bronze  was  reserved 
for  the  rapacious  hands  of  Genseric.^     The  holy  instruments 

*  Infidoque  tibi  Burgundio  ductu 

Bztorquet  trepidas  mactandi  principis  iras. 

Sidon.  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  442. 
A  remarkable  line,  which  insinaates  that  Rome  and  Maximus  were 
betr^ed  by  their  Burgundian  mercenaries. 

*  llie  apparent  success  of  Pope  Leo  may  be  justified  by  Prosper, 
4nd  the  HUtoria  MisceOanu  ;  bnt  the  improbable  notion  of  Baronius 
(A.  D.  465,  No.  13)  that  Genseric  spared  the  three  apostolical 
lurches,  is  not  countenanced  even  by  Uie  doubtful  testimony  of  the 
Uber  Pont^ieaUa, 

7  The  profusion  of  Catulus,  the  first  who  gilt  thi"  roof  of  the  Capi- 
tol, was  not  uniTersally  approved,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  18 ;)  bu^ 
iit  was  far  exceeded  by  the  emperor's,  and  the  external  gilding  of 
the  temple  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents,  (2,400,000^)  The  expressions 
of  Claudian  and  Rutilius  (htce  metaUi  amitla  •  •  •  •  fiutigia  asiris,  and 
confundutUque  vagat  dekUnra  miearUia  visut)  manifestly  prove,  that  this 
sp^did  covering  was  not  removed  either  by  the  Christians  or  the 
fj  )ths.  (see  Bonatus,  Roma  Antiqua,  L  ii.  c.  6,  p.  126.)     It  should 
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of  the  Jewish  worship,^  the  gold  table,  and  the  gold  candle* 
•tick  with  Beven  branches,  originally  framed  according  to  th« 
particular  instructions  of  God  himself,  and  which  were  placed 
m  the  sanctuary  of  his  temple,  had  been  ostentatiously  dis- 
played to  the  Roman  people  in  the  triumph  of  Titus.  They 
were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Peace ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  hundred  years,  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem  were  trans- 
ferred  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  by  a  Barbarian  who  deriyed 
his  origin  from  the  shores  of  Uie  Baltic.  These  ancient  mon- 
uments might  attract  the  notice  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  of 
avarice.  But  the  Christian  churches,  enriched  and  adorned 
by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  times,  afforded  more 
plentiful  materials  for  sacrilege ;  and  the  pious  liberality  of 
Pope  Leo,  who  melted  six  silver  vases,  the  giA  oi  Constantino 
each  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
damage  which  he  attempted  to  repair.  In  the  forty-five 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Grothic  invasion,  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  Rome  were  in  some  measure  restored ;  and  it 
was  difficult  either  to  escape,  or  to  satisfy,  the  avarice  of  a 
conqueror,  who  possessed  leisure  to  collect,  and  ships  to  trans- 
port, the  wealth  of  the  capital.  The  Imperial  ornaments  of 
Che  palace,  the  magnificent  furniture  and  wardrobe,  the  side* 
boards  of  massy  plate,  were  accumulated  with  disorderiy 
rapine;  the  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  several  thousand 
talents ;  yet  even  the  brass  and  copper  were  laboriously  re- 
moved. Eudoxia  herself,  who  advanced  to  meet  her  friend 
and  deliverer,  soon  bewailed  the  imprudence  of  her  own  con- 
duct. She  was  rudely  stripped  of  her  jewels ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate empress,  with  her  two  daughters,  the  only  surviving 
remains  of  the  great  Theodosius,  was  compelled,  as  a  captive, 
to  follow  the  haughty  Vandal ;  who  immediately  hoisted  sail, 
and  returned  with  a  prosperous  navigation  to  the  port  of 
Carthage.®  Many  thousand  Romans  of  both  sexes,  chosen 
or  some  useful  or  agreeable  qualifications,  reluctantly 


leem  that  the  roof  of  the  Capitol  was  decorated  with  gilt  atataea^  and 
ohaxiota  drawn  by  four  honeB. 

*  The  curious  reader  may  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  treatise 
of  Hadrian  Reland,  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosolymitani  in  Arcft  T^ifian* 
Bjomm  coQBpicuis,  in  12mo.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1716. 

*  The  vessel  which  transported  the  relics  of  the  Capitol  vras  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  fleet  that  suffered  shipwreck.  If  a  bigoted  aophisti 
a  Pagan  bigot»  had  mentioned  the  accident,  h«  might  have  njotcsdt 
that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was  lost  in  the  sea. 
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barked  on  board  the  fleet  of  Genseric ;  and  Iheir  d»;ren 
was  aggravated  by  the  unfeeling  Barbarians,  who,  in  the 
division  of  the  booty,  separated  the  wives  from  their  husbands 
and  the  children  from  their  parents.  The  charity  of  Deogra 
lias,  bishop  of  Carthage,^^  was  their  only  consolation  and  sup- 
port He  generously  sold  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the 
church  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  some,  to  alleviate  the 
slavery  of  others,  and  to  assist  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  a 
captive  multitude,  whose  health  was  impaired  by  the  hardships 
which  they  had  suffered  in  their  passage  from  Italy  to  Africa, 
By  his  order,  two  spacious  churches  were  converted  into  hos- 
pitals; the  sick  were  distributed  in  convenient  beds,  and 
liberally  supplied  with  food  and  medicines;  and  the  aged 
prelate  repeated  his  visits  both  in  the  day  and  night,  with  an 
assiduity  that  surpassed  his  strength,  and  a  tender  sympathy 
which  enhanced  the  value  of  his  services.  Compare  this 
scene  with  the  field  of  CanniB ;  and  judge  between  Hannibal 
and  the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian.^ ^ 

The  deaths  of  iBtius  and  Valentinian  had  relaxed  the  ties 
which  held  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  subordina- 
tion. The  sea-coast  was  infested  by  the  Saxons ;  the  Ale- 
manni  and  the  Franks  advanced  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine ; 
and  the  ambition  of  the  Goths  seemed  to  meditate  more 
extensive  and  permanent  conquests.  The  emperor  Maximus 
relieved  himself,  by  a  judicious  choice,  from  the  weight  of 
these  distant  cares ;  he  silenced  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
listened  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  promoted  a  stranger  to  the 
general  command  of  the  forces  in  Gaul.  Avitus,  ^^  the  stranger, 
whose  merit  was  so  nobly  rewarded,  descended  from  a  wealthy 
and  honorable  family  in  the  diocese  of  Auvergne.  The  con- 
vulsions of  the  times  urged  him  to  embrace,  with  the  same 

>*  See  Victor  Yitenns,  de  Penecut.  Vandal.  1.  L  c.  8,  p.  11,  12,  edit. 
Kainart.  Deogratiut  governed  the  church  of  Carthage  onlv  three 
years.  If  he  had  not  been  privately  buried,  his  corpse  would  have 
been  torn  piecemeal  by  the  mad  devotion  of  the  people. 

"  The  general  evid^ce  for  the  death  of  Maximus,  and  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Vandals,  is  comprised  in  Sidonius,  (Panegyr.  Avit.  441— 
460,)  Prooopius,  (de  Bell.  VandaL  L  i.  c.  4,  6.  p.  188,  189,  and  1.  iL 
e.  9,  p.  255,)  Evagrius,  (1.  iL  c.  7,)  Jomandes,  (de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  45, 
p.  677,)  and  the  Chronides  of  Idatius,  Prosper,  MarceUinus,  and  The> 
^banes,  under  the  proper  year. 

'*  The  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  must  be  deduced,  with 
tecommg  suspicion,  from  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Sidonius 
4poliinaris,  his  smbject,  and  his  son-in-law. 
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mrdor,  the  civil  and  military  professions :  and  the  md^uli- 
gable  youth  blended  the  studies  of  literature  and  jurispnideneo 
with  the  exercioo  of  arms  and  hunting.  Thirty  years  of  hin 
lif«  were  laudably  spent  in  the  public  service  ;  he  alternately 
displayed  his  talents  in  war  and  negotiation ;  and  the  soldier 
of  ^tius,  after  executing  the  most  important  embassies,  wa* 
raised  to  the  station  of  Prastorian  pnefect  of  Gaul.  Ehfaer 
the  merit  of  Avitus  excited  envy,  or  his  moderation  was  desi- 
rous of  repose,  since  he  calmly  retired  to  an  estate,  which  he 
possessed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clermont.  A  copious  stream, 
issuing  from  the  mountain,  and  falling  headlong  in  many  a 
loud  and  foaming  cascade,  discharged  its  waters  into  a  lakti 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  villa  was  pleasantly  seated 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  baths,  the  porticos,  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  apartments,  were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
luxury  and  use ;  and  the  adjacent  country  afforded  the  vari- 
ous prospects  of  woods,  pastures,  and  meadows. ^^  In  this 
retreat,  where  Avitus  amused  his  leisure  with  ■  books,  rural 
sports,  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  the  society  of  his 
friends,*^  he  received  the  Imperial  diploma,  which  constituted 
him  master-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantiy  of  Gaul.  He 
assumed  the  military  command;  the  Barbarians  suspended 
their  fury ;  and  whatever  means  he  might  employ,  whatever 
concessions  he  might  be  forced  to  mak^  the  people  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  actual  tranquillity.  But  the  tute  of  Gaul 
depended  on  the  Visigoths;  and  the  Roman  general,  less 
attentive  to  his  dignity  than  to  the  public  interest,  did  not  dis> 
dain  to  visit  Thoulouse  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador. 
He  was  received  with  courteous  hospitality  by  Theodoric,  the 
king  of  the  Goths ;  but  while  Avitus  laid  the  foundations  of  a 

*•  After  the  example  of  the  younger  Pliny,  Sidonius  (L  it  c.  2)  ha 
labored  the  florid,  prolix,  and  obsciiTe  description  of  hiiB  TUla,  which 
bore  the  name,  (Avitacttm,)  and  had  been  the  property  of  Ayitua. 
The  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained.  Consult,  however,  the  notes 
of  Savaron  and  Sirmond. 

^*  Sidonius  (1.  ii.  epist.  9)  has  described  the  country  life  of  the  Gal- 
lic nobles,  in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates  vera 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nismes.  The  morning  hours  were  spent  in  the 
9phterUUriumj  or  tennis-court ;  or  in  the  library,  which  was  furnished 
with  LioHn  authors,  profane  and  religious ;  the  former  for  the  men, 
the  latter  for  the  ladies.  The  tabic  was  twice  served,  at  dimaer  and 
supper,  with  hot  meat  (boUed  and  roast)  and  wine.  During  the  in- 
termediate time,  the  company  slept,  took  the  air  on  hoisebMdc,  and 
■aed  the  warm  Sath. 
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•olid  alliance  with  that  powerful  nation,  he  was  attonishod  by 
the  intelligence,  that  the  emperor  Maximua  waa  slain,  and 
that  Rome  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Vandals.  A  vacant 
throne,  which  he  might  ascend  without  guilt  or  danger,  tempts 
od  his  ambition ;  ^^  and  the  Visigoths  were  easily  persuaded 
to  support  his  claim  by  their  irresistible  suffrage.  They  loved 
the  perMffl  of  Avitus;  they^ inspected  his  virtues;  and  they 
were  not  in^mnble  of  the  advantage,  as  well  as  honor,  of  giv- 
rng  an  empemr  to  the  West,  The  season  was  now  approach* 
mg,  in  which  the  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  was 
held  at  Aries ;  their  deliberations  might  perhaps  be  mfluenced 
by  the  presence  of  Theodoric  and  his  martial  brothers ;  but 
their  chivice  would  naturally  incline  to  the  most  illustrious  of 
their  countrymen.  Avitus,  afVer  a  decent  resistance,  sccepted 
the  Imperial  diadem  from  the  representatives  of  Gaul ;  and 
his  election  was  ratified  by  the  acclamations  of  the  Barbarians 
and  provincials.  The  formal  consent  of  Marcian,  emperor 
of  the  Bast,  was  solicited  and  obtained:  but  the  senate, 
EU>me,  and  Italy,  though  humbled  by  their  recent  calamities, 
fubmitted  with  a  secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  of  the 
^iallio  usurper, 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  indebted  fpr  the  purple, 
had  acquired  the  pothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  elder 
brother  Torismond ;  and  he  justified  this  atrocious  deed  by 
the  design  which  bis  predecessor  had  formed  of  violating  his 
alliance  with  the  empire,^^  Such  a  crime  might  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian ;  but  the  man- 
ners  of  Theodoric  were  gentle  and  humane ;  and  posterity 
may  contemplate  without  terror  the  original  picture  of  a 
Gothic  king,  whom  Sidonius  had  intimately  observed,  in  the 
hours  of  peace  and  of  social  intercourse.  In  an  epistle,  dated 
from  the  court  of  Thoulouse,  the  orator  satisfies  the  curiosity 
of  one  of  his  friends,  in  the  following  description :  *^  ^^  By 

**  Beventv  linos  of  panegyxio  (606 — 576)  which  deeoribe  the  impor* 
tunity  of  Theodoric  and  of  GaiQ,  struggUng  to  overcome  the  modest 
reluctance  of  Avitus,  are  blown  away  by  three  words  of  an  honest 
historian.  Bomamim  ambuut  Impezium,  (Greg.  Xuron.  1.  iL  c.  11,  in 
torn,  ii,  p.  168.) 

^*  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Serille,  who  was  himself  of  the  blood 
toys]  of  the  Goths,  acknowledges,  and  almost  justifies,  (Hist.  Goth, 
p.  718,)  the  crime  which  their  slave  Jomandes  had  basely  dissembledi 
(c.  48,  p.  673.) 

^  TlUii  elaborate  description  (1.  L  ep.  ii.  p.  2-^7)  was  dictated  by 
fonis  politic^  motive.    It  was  designed  iof  th^  public  eye,  and  had 
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the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  Theodoric  would  commanti 
the  respect  of  those  who  are  ignorant  ui  his  merit;  and 
although  he  is  bom  a  prince,  his  merit  would  dignify  a  pri- 
vate station.  He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  his  body  appears 
mther  plump  than  fat,  and  in  his  well-proportioned  limbs 
agility  is  united  with  muscular  strength.^^  If  you  examine 
his  countenance,  you  will  distinguish  a  high  forehead,  large 
ohaggy  eyebrows,  an  aquiline  nose,  thin  lips^  regular  set 
of  white  teeth,  and  a  fair  complexion,  that  blusnes  more  fie* 
quently  from  modesty  than  from  anger.  The  ordinary  dntri- 
bution  of  his  time,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  public  view, 
may  be  concisely  represented.  Before  daybreak,  he  repairs, 
with  a  small  train,  to  his  domestic  chapel,  where  the  service 
is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy ;  but  those  who  presume  to 
interpret  his  secret  sentiments,  consider  this  assiduous  devo- 
tion as  the  effect  of  habit  and  policy.  The  rest  of  the  mom* 
log  is  employed  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  His 
chair  is  surrounded  by  some  military  officers  of  decent  aspect 
and  behavior :  the  noisy  crowd  of  his  Barbarian  guards  occu- 
pies the  hall  of  audience ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  stand 
within  the  veils  or  curtains  that  conceal  the  council-chamber 
from  vulgar  eyes.  The  ambassadors  of  the  nations  are  suc- 
cessively introduced  :  Theodoric  listens  witl^attention,  answers 
them  with  discreet  brevity,  and  either  announces  or  delajra, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  business,  his  final  resolution. 
About  eight  (the  second  hour)  he  rises  from  his  throne,  and 
visits  either  his  treasury  or  his  stables.  If  he  chooses  to  liunt, 
or  at  least  to  exercise  himself  on  horseback,  his  bow  is  carried 
by  a  favorite  youth ;  but  when  the  game  is  marked,  he  bends 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  seldom  misses  the  object  of  his 
aim :  as  a  king,  he  disdains  to  bear  arms  in  such  ignoble  war* 
fare ;  but  as  a  soldier,  he  would  blush  to  accept  any  military 
service  which  he  could  perform  himself.  On  common  days, 
his  dmner  is  not  different  from  the  repast  of  a  private  citizen ; 
but  every  Saturday,  many  honorable  guests  are  invited  to 

seen  shown  br  the  friends  of  Sidonius,  before  it  was  inserted  in  ths 
collection  of  nis  epistles.  The  first  book  was  published  separately. 
See  Tillemontv  M6moires  Ecdes.  torn.  zvi.  p.  264. 

'*  I  have  su]2pTessed,  in  this  portrait  of  Theodoric,  several  minuts 
eircijnstances,  and  technical  phrases,  which  could  be  tolerable,  or  in- 
doe^  intelligible,  to  those  only  who,  like  the  contemporaries  of  Sido- 
oius  had  fi^uented  the  markets  where  naked  slaves  were  exposed  ts 
•ale.  (Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  L  p.  404.) 
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the  royal  table,  which,  on  these  occasions,  is  served  with  the 
elegance  of  Greece,  the  plenty  of  Graul,  and  the  order  and 
diligence  of  Italy.^^  The  gold  or  silver  plate  is  less  remark* 
able  for  its  weight  than  for  the  brightness  and  curious  work- 
manship :  the  taste  is  gratified  without  the  help  of  foreign 
and  costly  luxury ;  the  size  and  number  of  the  cups  of  wine 
are  regulated  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of  temperance ; 
xnd  the  respectful  silence  that  prevails,  is  interrupted  only  by 
grave  and  instructive  conversation.  AAer  dinner,  Theodoric 
sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  short  slumber ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  wakes,  he  calls  for  the  dice  and  tables,  encourages  his 
friends  to  forget  the  royal  majesty,  and  is  delighted  when 
they  freely  express  the  passions  which  are  excited  by  the 
incidents  of  play.  At  this  game,  which  he  loves  as  the 
image  of  war,  he  alternately  displays  his  eagerness,  his  skill, 
his  patience,  and  his  cheerful  temper.  If  he  loses,  he  laughs : 
he  is  modest  and  silent  if  he  wins.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
seeming  indifference,  his  courtiers  choose  to  solicit  any  favor 
in  the  moments  of  victory ;  and  1  myself,  in  my  apDlication<9 
to  the  king,  have  derived  some  benefit  from  my  losses.^ 
About  the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock)  the  tide  of  business  again 
returns,  and  flows  incessantly  till  after  sunset,  when  the  signal 
of  the  royal  supper  dismisses  the  weary  crowd  of  suppliants 
and  pleaders.  At  the  supper,  a  more  familiar  repast,  buffoons 
and  pantomimes  are  sometimes  introduced,  to  divert,  not  to 
offend,  the  company,  by  their  ridiculous  wit:  but  female 
singers,  and  the  soft,  effeminate  modes  of  music,  are  severely 
banished,  and  such  martial  tunes  as  animate  the  soul  to  dieeds 
of  valor  are  alone  grateful  to  the  ear  of  Theodoric.  He 
retires  from  table  ;  and  the  nocturnal  guards  are  immediately 
posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  treasury,  the  palace,  and  the 
private  apartments.'^ 

When  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  encouraged  Avitus  to  as- 
sume the  purple,  he  offered  his  person  and  his  forces,  as  a 
faithful  soldier  of  the  republic.^^     The  exploits  of  Theodoric 

'*  Videas  ibi  elegantiam  Graecam,  abundantlam  Oallicau&m ;  celer- 
Itatem  Italam;  publicam  pompam,  privatam  diligentiam,  regiam, 
discipliiiam. 

"*  Tunc  etiam  ego  aliqtdd  obsecraturus  felidter  vinoor,  et  mihi 
tabula  perit  ut  causa  salvetur.  Sidonius  of  AuTergne  was  not  a  sub- 
ject of  Theodoric ;  but  he  might  be  compelled  to  solicit  either  justice 
or  favor  at  the  court  of  Thoulouse. 

**  Tt-eodoric  himself  had  given  a  solemn  and  voluntary  pmnilss  of 
fidelity  which  was  under8t<M>d  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
VOL.  111.  40 
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•oon  convinced  the  world  that  he  had  not  degenerated  from 
the  warlike  virtues  of  his  ancestors.  A(\er  the  establishment 
of  the  Goths  in  Aquitain,  and  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  into 
Africa,  the  Suevi,  who  had  fixed  their  kingdom  in  Gallicia, 
aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  threatened  to  extinguish 
the  f()eble  remains  of  the  Roman  dominion.  The  proYinciiila 
of  Carthagena  and  Tarragona,  afflicted  by  a  hostile  ii<vasion, 
represent^  their  injuries  and  their  apprehensions.  Count 
Fronto  was  despatched,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Avitus, 
with  advantageous  offers  of  peace  and  alliance ;  and  Theodoric 
interposed  his  weighty  mediation,  to  declare,  that,  nnlese  his 
brother-in-law,  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  immediately  retired,  h«* 
dhould  be  obliged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  Rome 
**  Tell  him,"  replied  the  haughty  Rechiarius,  "  that  I  despise 
his  friendship  and  his  arms ;  but  that  I  shall  soon  try  whether 
he  will  dare  to  expect  my  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Thou- 
louse."  Such  a  challenge  urged  Theodoric  to  prevent  the 
bold  designs  of  his  enemy ;  he  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the 
head  of  the  Visigoths :  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  served 
under  his  standard  ;  and  though  he  professed  himself  tne 
dutiful  servant  of  Avitus,  he  privately  stipulated,  for  himself 
and  his  successors,  the  absolute  possession  of  his  Spanish 
conquests.  The  two  armies,  or  rather  the  two  nations,  en- 
countered each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Urbicus,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Astorga  ;  and  the  decisive  victory  of  the 
Goths  appeared  for  a  while  to  have  extirpated  the  name  and 
kingdom  of  the  Suevi.  From  the  field  of  battle  Theodoric 
advanced  to  Braga,  their  metropolis,  which  still  retained  the 
splendid  vestiges  of  its  ancient  commerce  and  dignity.^  Hts 
entrance  was  not  polluted  with  blood  ;  and  the  Goths  respected 
the  chastity  of  their  female  captives,  more  especially  of  the 
consecrated  virgins :  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and 
people  were  made  slaves,  and  even  the  churches  and  altars 
were  confounded  in  the  universal  pillage.  The  unfortunate 
king  of  the  Suevi  had  escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the 

>■      Rome  flam,  te  duce,  Amicus, 
Principe  te,  Mjl^s. 

Sidon.  Paoogyr.  Av'i.  U2« 

*  Quseque  nat  pelagi  Jactat  ae  Bracara  dlToa, 

Auson.  de  Claris  Urbibus.  p.  9A6, 
From  the  design  of  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  astio 
gation  from  the  ports  of  Gidlicia  to  the  Mediterranean  was  kno  mh  sad 
praotised.    The  ships  of  Bracara,  or  Braga,  cautiously  steeted  olOfig 
Che  coast  without  daring  to  lose  themselves  in  the  AtlimUw. 
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ocean ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  opposed  his  (light :  he 
was  delivered  to  his  implacable  rival ;  and  Rechiarius,  who 
neither  desired  nor  expected  mercy,  received,  with  manU 
constancy,  the  death  which  he  would  probably  have  Inflicted. 
After  this  bloody  sacrifice  to  policy  or  resentment,  Theodoric 
carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  Merida,  the  principal 
town  of  Lusitania,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  except 
from  the  miraculous  powers  of  St.  Eulalia ;  but  he  was  stopped 
m  the  full  career  of  success,  and  recalled  from  Spain  before 
he  could  provide  for  the  security  of  his  conquests.  In  his  re- 
treat towards  the  Pyrenees,  he  revenged  his  disappointment 
on  the  country  through  which  he  passed  ;  and,  in  the  sack  of 
Pollentia  and  Astorga,  he  showed  himself  a  faithless  ally,  as 
well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  fought 
and  vanquished  in  the  name  of  Avitus,  the  reign  of  Avitus  had 
expired ;  and  both  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  Theodonc 
were  deeply  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  a  friend,  whom  he 
had  seated  on  the  throne  of  the*  Western  empire.^ 

The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate  and  people  per- 
suaded  the  emperor  Avitus  to  f:x  his  residence  at  Rome,  and 
to  accept  the  consulship  for  the  ensuins  year.  On  the  first 
day  of  January,  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  celebrated 
his  praises  in  a  panegyric  of  six  hundred  verses ;  but  this  com- 
position, though  it  was  rewarded  with  a  brass  statue,^  seems 
to  contain  a  very  moderate  proportion,  either  of  genius  or  of 
truth.  The  poet,  if  we  may  degrade  that  sacred  name,  ex- 
aggerates the  merit  of  a  sovereign  and  a  father ;  and  his 
prophecy  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  was  soon  contradicted 
by  the  event.  Avitus,  at  a  time  when  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  reduced  to  a  preeminence  of  toil  and  danger,  indulged 
himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italian  luxury  :  age  had  not  extin* 
guished  his  amorous  inclinations ;  and  he  is  accused  of  insult- 
ing, with  indiscreet  and  ungenerous  raillery,  the  husbands 
whose  wives  he  had  seduced  or  violated.^     But  the  Romans 


"  This  Suevic  war  is  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Idatius,  who,  as  bishop  of  Iria  Flavia,  was  himself  a  spectator  and  a 
sufferer.  Jomandes  (c.  44,  p.  67d,  676,  677)  has  expatiated,  with 
pleasure,  on  the  Gothic  -victory. 

**  In  one  of  the  porticos  or  galleries  bclong^ing  to  Trajan's  library, 
among  the  statues  of  famous  writers  and  orators.  Sidon.  Apoll.  1.  lz« 
episr.  16,  p.  284.     Carm.  viii.  p.  350. 

^  Luzuriose  agere  volens  a  senatoribus  projectus  est,  is  the  oonoiae 
iiLpresaion  of  Gregory  of  Toun,  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168.)    An 
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were  nut  incliDed  either  to  excuse  his  faults  or  to  ackBowIedgB 
his  vinues.  The  several  parts  of  the  empire  became  eveiy 
day  more  alienated  from  each  other ;  and  the  strani^er  of  Gaul 
was  the  object  of  popular  hatred  and  contempt.  The  senate 
asserted  their  legitimate  claim  in  the  election  of  an  emperor; 
and  their  authority,  which  had  been  origina4ly  derived  from 
the  old  constitution,  was  again  fortified  by  the  actual  weak- 
neas  of  a  declining  monarchy.  Yet  even  such  a  monarchy 
might  have  resisted  tlie  votes  of  an  unarmed  senate,  if  their 
discontent  had  not  buen  supported,  or  perhaps  inflamed,  by 
the  Count  Ricimer,  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the 
Baffoarian  troops,  who  formed  the  military  defence  of  Italy. 
The  daughter  of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  mother 
of  Ricimer ;  but  he  was  descended,  on  the  father^s  side,  from 
the  nation  of  the  Suevi :  ^  his  pride  or  patriotism  might  be 
exasperated  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  he 
obeyed,  with  reluctance,  an  emperor  in  whose  elevation  he 
had  not  been  consulted.  His  faithful  and  important  services 
against  the  common  enemy  rendered  him  still  more  formi* 
dable ;  ^  and,  after  debtroying  on  the  coast  of  Corsica  a  fleet 
of  Vandals,  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys,  Ricimer  returned 
in  triumph  with  the  appellation  of  the  Deliverer  of  Italy.  He 
chose  that  moment  to  signify  to  Avitus,  that  his  reign  was  at 
an  end  ;  and  the  feeble  emperor,  at  a  distance  from  his  Gothic 
allies,  was  compelled,  after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle, 
to  abdicate  the  purple.  By  the  clemency,  however,  or  the 
contempt,  of  Ricimer,^  he  was  permitted  to  descend  from  the 
throne  to  the  more  desirable  station  of  bishop  of  Placentia : 
but  the  resentment  of  the  senate  was  still  unsatisfied ;  and 
their  inflexible  severity  pronounced  the  sentence  of  his  death. 
He  fled  towards  the  Alps,  with  the  humble  hope,  not  of  arm- 
old  Chronicle  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  649)  mentions  an  indecent  jest  of  Avitus, 
whifdi  seems  more  applicable  to  Rome  t^an  to  Treves. 

**  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  302,  &c.)  praises  the  royal  birth  of 
Ricimer,  the  lawful  heir,  as  he  chooses  to  insmuate»  both  of  the  Oothio 
cad  Suevic  kingdoms. 

**  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatiiis.  Jomandes  (c.  zliv.  p.  676)  styles 
him,  with  some  truth,  virum  egregium,  et  pene  tunc  in  ItaliA  ad  ex- 
eroitum  singularem. 

"*  Parcens  innocentis  Aviti,  is  the  compassionate,  but  cont^mptu- 
oxkUi  language  of  Victor  TunnunensiB,  (in  Chron.  apud  Scaliger  Eusmk) 
In  another  place,  he  caUs  him,  vir  totius  simplicitatis.  This  commai- 
dation  is  more  humble,  but  it  is  more  sohd  and  idncsre,  than  ^ 
I  of  Sidonius. 
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log  toe  Visigoths  in  his  cause,  but  of  securing  his  person  and 
treasures  in  the  sanctuary  of  Julian,  one  of  the  tutelar  saints 
of  Auvergne.^  Disease,  or  the  hand  of  the  executioher. 
arrested  him  on  the  road;  yet  his  remains  were  decently 
transported  to  Brivas,  or  Brioude,  in  his  native  province,  ana 
he  reposed  at  the  feet  of  his  holy  patron.^®  Avitus  left  only 
one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  who  inherited 
the  patrimony  of  his  father-in-law ;  lamenting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  disappointment  of  his  public  and  private  expecta- 
tions. His  resentment  prompted  him  to  join,  or  at  least  to 
countenance,  the  measures  of  a  rebellious  faction  in  Gaul . 
and  the  poet  had  contracted  some  guilt,  which  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  expiate,  by  a  new  tribute  of  flatteiy  to  the  sue* 
<*eeding  emperor.^^ 

The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the  welcome  discovery 
of  a  great  and  heroic  character,  such  as  sometimes  arise,  in  a 
degenerate  age,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  human  species. 
The  emperor  Majorian  has  deserved  the  praises  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  of  posterity;  and  these  praises  may  be 
strongly  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  disinter- 
ested historian :  ^'  That  he  was  gentle  to  his  subjects  ;  that  he 
was  terrible  to  his  enomies ;  and  that  he  excelled,  in  every 
virtue,  all  his  predece&sors  who  had  reigned  over  the  Ro- 
mans.'* 39    Suc£  a  testimony  may  justify  at  least  the  panegyric 


"*  He  suffered,  as  it  is  8upx>osed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
(T^emont,  M6in.  Ecdes.  torn.  v.  p.  279,  696.)  (Gregory  of  Toara, 
his  peculiar  voftary,  baa  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  Julian  the  Martyr  aa 
entile  book,  (de  GloriA  Martyrum,  L  ii.  in  llfax.  Bibliot.  Patrum,  torn. 
xL  p.  861 — 87 1»)  in  which  he  relates  about  fifty  foolish  miracles  per- 
formed by  his  relics. 

"*  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  ii.  c.  xL  p.  168)  is  concise,  but  correct,  in  tha 
reign  of  his  countryman.  The  wonls  of  Idatius,  **  cadet  imperio,  caret 
et  vitA,"  seem  to  imply,  that  the  death  of  Ayitus  was  riolent ;  but  it 
must  have  been  secret,  since  Evagrius  (L  ii.  c.  7)  could  suppose,  that 
he  died  of  the  plague. 

'^  After  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  his  brethren,  Yirgil  and 
Horace,  Sidonius  honestly  conflasses  the  debt,  and  promises  payment. 

Sic  mihi  diveno  naper  lub  Marts  oadenti  • 

jQuiati  plaeido  Victor  ut  naea  anlmo. 
Borriftt  argo  tlhi  aerrali  Mof  aft  poem, 

AtqiM  mea  vita  huM  toa  ait  pretiam. 

Bidoo.  ApolL  Carm.  <▼.  p.  3ML 

0ee  Dubos,  Hist  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  448,  &c. 
*  The  words  of  Procopius  deserve  to  be  transcribed ;  o^ro;  ya^  4 

If  ir}  Maa^ ;  and  afterwards,  intln  ra  fiiv  mU  toO;  vn^M6m^9  /fti«Qie« 
40* 
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of  Sidonius ;  and  we  nay  acquiesce  in  the  aasuran je,  thai, 
although  the  obaeqtrious  orator  would  have  flattered,  with  eqosii 
zeal,  the  OKMt  worthleis  of  princes,  the  extraordinary  merit  ol 
bin  object  confined .  him,  on  this  occasion,  within  the  boonds 
of  tnith.^  Majorian  derived  his  name  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Tlieodosius,  had 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  Illyrian  frontier.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  father  of  Majorian,  a  respectable 
officer,  who  administered  the  revenues  of  Gaul  with  skill  and 
integrity ;  and  generously  preferred  the  friendship  of  JEidm 
to  ihe  tempting  offer  of  an  insidious  court.  His  son,  the  futaie 
emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  arms,  dis* 
played,  from  his  early  youth,  intrepid  courage,  premature  wis- 
dom, and  unbounded  liberality  in  a  scanty  fortune.  He  followed 
the  standard  of  iGtius,  contributed  to  his  success,  shared,  and 
sometimes  eclipsed,  his  glory,  and  at  last  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  patrician,  or  rather  of  his  wife,  who  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  service.^  Majorian,  af^er  the  death  of  iEtius,  wa& 
recalled  and  promoted :  and  his  intimate  connection  with  Count 
Ricimer  was  the  immediate  step  by  which  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Western  empire.  During  the  vacancy  that  suc- 
ceeded the  abdication  of  Avitus,  the  ambitious  Barbarian, 
whose  birth  excluded  him  from  the  Imperial  dignity,  governed 
Italy  with  the  title  of  Patrician ;  resigned  to  his  friend  the 
conspicuous  station  of  master-general  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  some  months,  consented  to 
tlie  unanimous  wish  of  the  Romans,  whose  favor  Majorian  had 
solicited  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni.^     He  was 

ftyotatty  (po(ltQO(  Si  fu  ft  rovg  noXtfilovg,  (de  BelL  Vandal.  L  i.  c  7,  p. 
194  ;)  a  concise  but  comprehensive  defimtion  of  royal  virtue 

"  The  Panegyric  was  pronoimced  at  Lyons  before  the  e«  (  of  the 
year  458,  while  the  emperor  was  still  consul.  It  has  more  art  than 
genius,  and  more  labor  than  art  The  ornaments  are  fidse  or  trivial ; 
the  expression  is  feeble  and  prolix ;  and  Sidonius  wants  the  skill  to 
exhibit  the  principal  figure  in  a  strong  and  distinct  light.  The  private 
U£b  of  Mi^orian  occupies  about  two  hundred  lines,  107 — 306. 

**  She  pressed  his  immediate  death,  and  was  scarcely  satisfied  with 
his  diserace.  It  should  seem  that  .£tius,  like  Belisaxius  and  Marl- 
borough^ was  governed  by  his  wife ;  whose  fervent  piety,  though  it 
might  work  miracles,  (Gregor.  Turon.  L  iL  c.  7,  p.  162,)  was  not  in- 
compatible with  base  and  sanguinary  counsels. 

**  The  Alemanni  had  passed  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  were  defeated 
in  the  Campi  Caninit  or  Valley  of  Bellinzone,  through  which  the  Tesia 
Hows,  in  its  descent  firom  Mount  Adula  to  the  l4^ro  Maggiore,  tCIu- 
▼er.  Italia  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  100   101.)    This  boiuted  victory  over  mm 
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*nvested  with  the  purple  at  Ravenna :  and  the  episue  which 
he  addressed  to  the  senate,  will  best  describe  his  situation  and 
his  sentiments.  ^^  Your  election,  Conscript  Fathers !  and  the 
ordinance  of  the  most  valiant  army,  have  made  me  your 
emperor.^  May  the  propitious  Deity  direct  and  prosper  the 
counsels  and  events  of  my  administiation,  to  your  advantage 
and  to  the  public  welfare  I  For  my  own  port,  1  did  not  aipif^y 
I  have  submitted  to  reign  ;  nor  should  I  have  discharged  thu 
obligations  of  a  citizen  if  I  had  refused,  with  base  and  selfish 
ingratitude,  to  support  the  weight  of  those  labors,  which  were 
imposed  by  the  republic.  Assist,  therefore,  the  prince  whom 
you  have  made ;  partake  the  duties  which  you  have  enjoined 
and  may  our  common  endeavors  promote  the  happiness  of 
an  empire,  which  I  have  accepted  from  your  hands.  Be 
assured,  that,  in  our  times,  justice  shall  resume  her  ancient 
vigor,  and  that  virtue  shall  become,  not  only  innocent,  but 
meritorious.  Let  none,  except  the  authors  themselves,  be 
apprehensive  of  delations^  which,  as  a  subject,  I  have  always 
condemned,  and,  as  a  prince,  will  severely  punish.  Our  own 
vigilance,  and  that  of  our  father,  the  patrician  Ricimer,  shall 
regulate  all  military  affairs,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
Roman  world,  which  we  have  saved  from  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.38  You  now  understand  the  maxims  of  my  govern- 
ment; you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere 
assurances  of  a  prince,  who  has  formerly  been  the  companioii 
of  your  life  and  dangers ;  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of 

hundred  Barbarianr  (P&negyr.  Majoiian.  378,  &o.)  betrays  the  extreme 
weakneM  of  Italy. 

"  Imperatorem  me  fiactuia,  P.  C.  electioxiis  vestre  arbitrio,  et  for- 
tiflsimi  exercitOs  ordLiatione  agnoscite,  (NovelL  Majorian.  tit    ill.  p.  • 
84,  ad  Calcem.  Cod  Theodos.)    Sidoniua  proclaims  the  unaii^moos 
voice  of  the  empire :  - 

PMtqoain  ordim  Tobte 

Ordo  omnii  rogiium  dederet ;  fi$b$,  emria,  mUe», 
Et  coUegu  timul.  386. 

This  language  is  ancient  and  constitutional;  and  we  may  ofaeerre^ 
that  the  cter^i/  were  not  yet  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  tne  state. 

*f  Either  dilationes,  or  delationes,  would  afford  a  tolerable  leading ; 
but  there  is  much  more  sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  whicK  I  have 
therefore  given  the  preference. 

^  Ab  extemo  hoste  et  a  domestic^  dade  liberavimus :  by  the  latter^ 
Majorian  must  understand  the  tyranny  of  Avitus ;  whose  death  ha 
sonscquently  avowed  as  a  meritorious  act.  On  this  occasion,  Sido- 
oius  is  fearful  and  obscure ;  he  describes  the  twelve  Caraars,  the  natious 
of  Africa,  &c.,  that  he  may  escape  the  dangerous  name  of  Avitua» 
(806-^69.) 
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■enatnr,  and  who  b  anxious  that  you  should  never  repent  of 
llie  judgment  which  you  have  pronounced  in  his  fa*  or.^*  The 
emperor,  who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  woi  d,  revived 
the  ancient  language  of  law  and  liberty,  wnich  Trajan  would 
not  have  disclaimed,  must  have  derived  those  generous  senti- 
ments from  his  own  heart ;  since  they  were  not  suggested  to 
his  imitation  by  the  customs  of  his  age,  or  the  example  of  his 
predecessors.^ 

The  private  and  public  actions  of  Majorian  are  very  imper- 
fectly known :  but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  original  cast 
of  thought  and  expression,  faithfully  represent  the  charactet 
f  a  sovereign  who  loved  his  people,  who  sympathized  in 
their  distress,  who  had  studied  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  and  who  was  capable  of  applying  (as  far  as  such 
reformation  was  practicable)  judicious  and  effectual  remedies 
to  the  public  disorders.^^^  His  regulations  concerning  the 
finances  manifestly  tended  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  mitigate, 
the  most  intolerable  grievances.  I.  From  the  first  hour  of 
his  reign,  he  was  solicitous  (I  translate  his  own  words)  to 
relievo  the  weary  fortunes  of  the  provincials,  oppressed  by  the 
accumulated  weight  of  indictions  and  superindictions.^'  With 
this  view,  he  granted  a  universal  amnesty,  a  final  and  abso- 
lute discharge  of  all  arrears  of  tribute,  of  all  debts,  which, 
under  any  pretence,  the  fiscal  officers  might  demand  from  the 
people.  This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete,  vexatious,  and 
unprofitable  claims,  improved  and  purified  the  sources  of  the 
public  revenue ;  and  the  subject,  who  could  now  look  back 
without  despair,  might  labor  with  hope  and  gratitude  for  him- 
self and  for  his  country.  IL  In  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes,  Majorian  restored  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincial  magistrates ;  and  suppressed  the  extraordinary 
commissions  which  had  been  introduced,  in  the  name  of  the 


**  See  the  whole  edict  or  epUtle  of  Majorian  to  the  senate,  (Novell 
UL  iv.  p.  84.)  Tet  the  expression,  regnum  nottrunit  bears  some  tauit 
of  the  age,  and  does  not  mix  kindly  with  the  word  retpvhUoh  which 
he  frequently  repeats. 

^  See  the  laws  of  Majorian  (they  are  only  nine  in  number,  but 
very  long,  and  yarious)  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  NoyelL 
L  iv.  p.  32 — 87.  Godeiroy  has  not  given  any  commentary  on  theae 
additional  pieces. 

^  Fessas  provincialium  variA  atque  multiplici  trihutorum  exactiune 
ftatunas,  et  extraordinanis  ftsc^Jium  solutionum  oneribos  attritas,  fte. 
Kvrdl.  Mi^orian.  tit.  iv.  p.  34. 
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emperor  himself,  or  of  the  Preetorian  prcefects.  The  &vortt» 
■ervants/who  obtainod  such  irregular  powers,  were  msolent 
in  their  behavior,  and  arbitrary  in  their  demands:  they 
affected  to  despise  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and  they  were 
discontented,  if  their  fees  and  profits  did  not  twice  exceed  thf 
eum  which  they  condescended  to  pay  into  the  treasury. 
One  instance  of  their  extortion  would  appear  incredible,  were 
it  not  authenticated  by  the  legislator  himself.  They  exacted 
the  whole  payment  in  gold :  but  they  refused  the  current  coin 
of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only  such  ancient  pieces  aa 
were  stamped  with  the  names  of  Faustina  or  the  Antoninee. 
The  subject,  who  was  unprovided  with  these  curious  medals, 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  compounding  with  their 
rapacious  demands ;  or,  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research,  his 
imposition  was  doubled,  according  to  the  weight  and  value  of 
the  money  of  former  times.^  III.  **The  municipal  cor- 
porations, (says  the  emperor,)  the  lesser  senates,  (so  antiquity 
has  justly  styled  them,^  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  heart 
of  the  cities,  and  the  smews  of  the  republic.  And  yet  so  low 
are  they  now  reduced,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates  and  the 
▼enality  of  collectors,  that  many  of  their  members,  renouncing 
their  dignity  and  their  country,  have  taken  refuge  in  distant 
and  obscure  exile.^'  He  urges,  and  even  compels,  their  return 
to  their  respective  cities ;  but  he  removes  the  grievance  which 
had  forced  them  to  desert  the  exercise  of  their  municipal  func- 
tions. They  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  provincial 
magistrates,  to  resume  their  office  of  levying  the  tribute ;  but, 
instead  of  being  made  responsible  for  the  whole  sum  assessed 
on  their  district,  they  are  only  required  to  produce  a  regular 
account  of  the  payments  which  they  have  actually  received, 
and  of  the  defaulters  who  are  still  indebted  to  the  public. 
IV.  But  Majorian  was  not  ignorant  that  these  corporate  bodies 
were  too  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  injustice  and  oppression 
which  they  had  suffered ;  and  he  therefore  revives  the  useful 
office  of  the  defenders  of  cities.  He  exhorts  the  peop'e  to 
elect,  in  a  full  and  free  assembly,  some  man  of  discretion  and 
mtegrity,  who  would  dare  to  assert  their  privileges,  to  repre- 

^  The  learned  GreaTes  (voL  L  p.  329»  930,  881)  has  fonnd,  by  • 
diligent  inqniry,  that  aurei  of  the  Antonines  weighed  one  hundred  and 
eighteen^  and  those  of  the  fifth  century  only  sLxty-eiffht,  English 
grains.  Majorlnn  gives  corrency  to  all  gold  coin,  exceptuig  only  the 
OtUlte  woWdust  from  its  deftciency»  not  in  the  i^'eight,  but  in  the  staii* 
Aard. 
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K*nt  tbeir  grievances,  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  tyraimy  of 
the  rich)  and  to  inform  the  enrperor  of  the  abuses  that  werB 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  authority. 

The  spectator,  who  casts  a  mournful  view  over  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome,  is  tempted  to  accuse  the  memor}'  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  for  the  mischief  which  they  had  neither  leisui^, 
nor  power,  nor  perhaps  inclination,  to  perpetrate.  The  tem«> 
pest  of  war  might  strike  some  lofty  turrets  to  the  ground  ;  but 
the .  destruction  which  undermined  the  foundations  of  thoee 
massy  fabrics  was  prosecuted,  slowly  and  silently,  during  a 
period  of  ten  centuries;  and  the  motives  of  interest,  that 
afterwards  operated  without  shame  or  control,  were  severely 
checked  by  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  emperor  Majorian. 
The  decay  of  the  city  had  gradually  impaired  the  value  of 
the  public  works.  The  circus  and  theatres  might  still  excite, 
but  they  seldom  gratified,  the  desires  of  the  people :  the  tem- 
ples, which  had  escaped  the  zeal  of  the  Christians,  were  no 
longer  inhabited,  either  by  gods  or  men ;  the  diminished  crowds 
of  the  Romans  were  lost  in  the  immense  space  of  their  baths 
and  porticos ;  and  the  stately  libraries  and  halls  of  justice 
became  useless  to  an  indolent  generation,  whose  repose  was 
seldom  disturbed,  either  by  study  or  business.  The  monu- 
ments of  consular,  or  Imperial,  greamess  were  no  longer 
revered,  as  the  immortal  glory  of  the  capital :  they  were  only 
esteemed  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  materials,  cheaper,  and 
more  convenient,  than  the  distant  quarry.  Specious  petitions 
were  continually  addressed  to  the  easy  magistrates  of  Rome, 
which  stated  the  want  of  stones  or  bricks,  for  some  necessary 
service  :  the  fairest  forms  of  architecture  were  rudely  defaced, 
for  the  sake  of  some  paltry,  or  pretended,  repairs ;  and  the 
degenerate  Romans,  who  converted  the  spoil  to  their  own 
emolument,  demolished,  with  sacrilegious  hands,  the  labors 
of  their  ancestors.  Majorian,  who  had  often  sighed  over 
the  desolation  of  the  city,  applied  a  severe  remedy  to  the 
growing  evil.^     He  reserved  to  the  prince  and  senate  the  sole 

^  The  whole  edict  (NovoLL  Migotiaa.  tit.  vL  pw  85)  is  cnziona. 
**  Antiquarum  aedium  diasipatur  speciosa  oonstructio;  et  ut  aliqiiid 
reparetur,  magna  diruuntur.  Hino  jam  occasio  naacitar,  at  etiam  oniis- 
quiaqne  privatum  ndiflciomeoiiBtruenB,  per  gratiamjadicum  •  •  .  , 
prflKiiimere  de  publicis  locis  necessaria,  et  traaafcrze  non  dubitet,"  Iba 
With  equal  seaL»  but  with  less  power,  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  oen« 
QiTYf  repeated  the  same  complaints.  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  L  p.  326, 
127.)    tf  I  pvoseoute  this  history,  I  shall  not  be  unmindfiil  of  the 
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s*>gDizafice  of  the  extreme  cases  which  might  justify  the  de- 
struction of  an  ancient  edifice  ;  imposed  a  line  of  fifly  pounds 
of  gold  (two  thousand  pounds  sterling)  on  every  magistrate 
who  should  presume  to  grant  such  illegal  and  scandalous 
license,  and  threatened  to  chastise  the  criminal  obedience  of 
their  subordinate  officers,  by  a  severe  whipping,  and  the  an»> 
putation  of  both  their  hands.  In  the  last  instance,  the  legislator 
might  seem  to  forget  the  proportion  of  guilt  and  punishment » 
but  his  zeal  arose  from  a  generous  principle,  and  Majors  n 
was  anxious  to  protect  the  monuments  of  those  ages,  in  which 
he  would  have  desired  and  deserved  to  live.  The  emperoT 
conceived,  that  it  was  his  interest  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  subjects  ;  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the  purity  of 
the  marriage-bed :  but  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
accomplish  these  salutary  purposes  are  of  an  ambiguous,  and 
perhaps  exceptionable,  kind.  The  pious  maids,  who  conse- 
crated their  virginity  to  Christ,  were  restrained  from  taking 
the  veil  till  they  had  reached  their  fortieth  year.  Widows 
under  that  age  were  compelled  to  form  a  second  alliance  within 
the  term  of  five  years,  by  the  forfeiture  of  half  their  wealth 
to  their  nearest  relations,  or  to  the  state.  Unequal  marriages 
were  condemned  or  annulled.  The  punishment  of  confisca- 
tion and  exile  was  ueemed  so  inadequate  to  the  guilt  of  adul- 
tery, that,  if  the  crimmal  returned  to  Italy,  he  might,  by  the 
express  declaration  of  Majorian,  be  slain  with  impunity .^^ 

While  the  emperor  Majorian  assiduously  labored  to  restore 
tiie  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  encountered  the 
arms  of  Genseric,  from  his  character  and  situation  their  most 
formidable  enemy.  A  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano ;  but  the  Imperial  troops 
surprised  and  attacked  the  disorderly  Barbarians,  who  were 
encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Campania ;  they  were  chased 
with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and  their  leader,  the  king^s 
brother-in-law,  was  found  in  the  number  of  the  slain.^^  Such 
vigilance  might  announce  the  character  of  the  new  reign; 

decline  and  All  of  the  cUy  of  Rome ;  an  interesting  object,  to  which 
my  plan  was  originallv  confined. 

^  The  emperor  chides  the  lenity  of  Rogatian,  consular  of  Tuscany, 
in  a  style  of  acrimonious  reproof^  which  sounds  ahnost  like  perBonal 
resentment,  (NotcII.  tit.  ix.  p.  47.)  The  law  of  Migorian*  whidi 
punished  obstinate  widows,  was  soon  afterwards  repealed  bj  bi»  eue- 
oranor  Severus,  (NoveU.  Scnrer.  tit.  L  p.  37.) 

*  SidoD.  Panegyr  M%joriar«  886—440. 
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but  the  strictest  vigilance,  and  the  most  nuknerous  forces,  i 
insufficient  to  protect  the  long-extended  coast  of  Italy  from 
the  depredations  of  a  naval  war.  The  public  opinion  had 
imfKised  a  nobler  and  more  arduous  task  on  tlie  genius  of  Ma- 
orian.  Rome  expected  from  him  alone  the  restitution  of 
Africa ;  and  the  design,  which  he  formed,  of  attacking  the 
Vandals  in  their  new  settlements,  was  the  result  of  bold  and 
judicious  policy.  If  the  intrepid  emperor  could  have  infused 
his  own  spirit  into  the  youth  of  Italy ;  if  he  could  have  revived, 
in  the  field  of  Mara,  the  manly  exercises  in  which  he  had 
always  surpassed  his  equals ;  he  might  have  marched  against 
Grenseric  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army.  Such  a  reformation 
of  national  manners  might  be  embraced  by  the  rising  genera^ 
tion ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  princes  who  laboriously 
sustain  a  declining  monarchy,  that,  to  obtain  some  immediate 
advantage,  or  to  avert  some  impending  danger,  they  are  forcec^ 
to  countenance,  and  even  to  multiply,  the  most  pernicious 
abuses.  Majorian,  like  the  weakest  of  his  predecessors,  was 
reduced  to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  substituting  Barbarian 
auxiliaries  in  the  place  of  his  unwarlike  subjects :  and  his 
superior  abilities  could  only  be  displayed  in  the  vigor  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  a  dangerous  instrument,  so 
apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand  that  used  it.  Besides  the  confed- 
erates, who  were  already  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire, 
the  fame  of  his  liberality  and  valor  attracted  the  nations  of  the 
Danube,  the  Borysthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the  Tanais.  Many 
thousands  of  the  bravest  subjects  of  Attila,  the  Gepidse,  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani, 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Liguria;  and  their  formidable 
strength  was  balanced  by  their  mutual  animosities.^  They 
passed  the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.  The  emperor  led  the 
way,  on  foot,  and  in  complete  armor ;  sounding,  with  his  long 
^taff,  the  depth  of  the  ice,  or  snow,  and  encouraging  the 
Scythians,  who  complained  of  the  extreme  cold,  by  the  cheer- 
ful assurance,  that  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  heat  of 
Africa.     The  citzens  of  Lyons  had  presumed  to  shut  their 

BLtes ;  they  soon  implored,  and  experienced,  the  clemency  of 
ajorian.    He  vanquished  Theodoric  in  the  field  ;  and  admitted 


^  Th«  review  of  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  contain  tne 
most  tolerable  passages  of  the  Panegyric,  (470 — 662.)  M.  de  Bna( 
fHist.  des  Peuples,  &c.,  torn.  yiii.  p.  49 — 66)  is  a  more  satisfoctuiy 
oommontator,  than  cither  Savaron  or  Sirmond. 
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1i»  Ms  ftiendahip  and  alltance  &  king  #hom  hd  htui  fetind  not 
inffrorthy  of  his  arms.  The  beneficial,  though  precarioaB, 
'reunion  of  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  wan  th^  efieet 
tof  pe^uasion,  as  well  as  of  force ;  *''  and  the  indepMident  Bih 
gautte,  who  had  escaped,  or  resisted,  the  oppression  of  fortn^f 
mgics,  were  disposed  to  confide  in  the  Tirtues  of  Majoritm. 
H'ls  «amp  was  filled  with  B&rbarian  allies ;  his  throne  WM 
kappoited  by  the  zeal  of  an  affectionate  pe6ple ;  bm  ^ 
ismpeiror  had  foreseen,  that  it  was  impossible,  vrtthout  a  fatt> 
Kme  power,  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the  fktw, 
l^inic  war,  the  republic  had  exerted  such  incredible  diligence, 
that,  within  sixty  days  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  hibd 
been  given  in  &e  forest,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
galleys  proudly  rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.^  Under  cireum^ 
stances  much  less  favorable,  Majorian  equalled  the  spirit  and 
perseverance  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  woods  of  thb 
Apennine  were  felled  ;  the  arsenals  and  manufactnres  of  Ra* 
venna  and  Misenum  were  restored  ;  Italy  and  Gaul  vied  with 
each  other  in  liberal  contributions  to  the  public  service ;  and 
the  Imperial  navy  of  three  hundred  large  galleys,  with  an 
adequate  proportion  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  was 
collected  in  the  secure  and  capacious  harbor  of  Carthagena  in 
Spain.^^  The  intrepid  countenance  of  Majorian  animated  his 
troops  with  a  confidence  of  victory ;  and,  if  we  might  credit 
the  historian  Procopius,  his  courage  sometimes  humed  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  Anxious  to  explore,  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  Vandals,  he  ventured,  after  dis- 
gaisiug  thie  color  of  hb  hair,  to  visit  Carthage,  in  tbe  ehwttcter 

"  'Ta  /civ  ^nXoi^  to  JA  io/orf,  is  the  JTist  and  Jbroible  distinctum  of 
Priiciu,  f  Exoerpt.  Lepat,  p.  42,)  in  a  short  fragment,  which  throws 
mnch  Ught  on  the  history  of  Majorian.  Jomandes  has  snppzesaed 
the  defeat  and  alliance  of  the  Virigothfl»  which  were  aoiemniy  pro* 
daimed  in  (Hlficia ;  and  are  marked  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatiua. 

"^  Eknrus,  L  iL  c.  2.  He  amuaes  himself  with  the  poetioal  ipuiey^ 
Oiat  die  trees  had  been  transformed  into  ships ;  and  indeed  the  whob 
tnasactkm,  asit  ia  related  in  the  fint  book  of  Polybiiu»  deviates  tou 
■neh  from  the  probable  ooYirse  of  human  events. 

■^  Interea  duplici  texis  dam  littore  daasem 

Inferno  superoqae  maii,  cadit  omnia  in  asquor 
Sylva  tibi,  &c 

Sidon.  Panegyr.  Majoriant  Ml-^f  t. 
I^  number  of  ships,  which  Priscus  fixed  at  300,  is  magnified,  by  an 
fti4fft*»{t».  oompaiison  with  the  fleets  of  Agamemnon,  Xazes»  aind  An* 

▼OL.  IIL  41 
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of  hb  Qtm  ambassador:  and  Genseric  was  afterwards  mor* 
tified  bj  the  disooverj,  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismissed 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  maj  be  re* 
jected  as  an  improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would 
not  have  been  imagined,  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hera" 

Without  the  help  of  a  personal  interview,  Genseric  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  designs  of  bis 
adversary.  He  practised  his  customaiy  arts  of  fraud  and 
delay,  but  he  practised  them  without  success.  His  applica- 
tions for  peace  became  each  hour  more  submissive,  and  pei^ 
haps  more  sincere;  but  the  inflexible  Majorian  had  adopted 
the  ancient  maxim,  that  Rome  could  not  be  safe,  as  long  as 
Carthage  existed  in  a  hostile  state.  The  king  of  the  Vandals 
distrusted  the  valor  of  his  native  subjects,  who  were  enervated 
by  the  luxury  of  the  South  ;^  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of 
tbe  vanquished  people,  who  abhorred  him  as  an  Arian  tvrant; 
and  the  desperate  measure,  which  he  executed,  of  reducing 
Mauritania  into  a  desert,^  could  not  defeat  the  operations  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops  on 
any  part  of  the  African  coast.  But  Genseric  was  saved  from 
impending  and  inevitable  ruin  by  the  treachery  of  some  pow- 
erful subjects;  envious,  or  apprehensive,  of  their  master^s 
success.  Guided  by  their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised 
the  unguarded  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Carthagena :  many  of  the 
ships  were  sunk,  or  taken,  or  burnt ;  and  the  piepaiations  of 
three  years  were  destroyed  in  a  single  day.^    AAer  this 

**  Prooofpins  de  BelL  YandaL  L  L  e.  S,  p.  194.  When  Qenserie 
eondueted  nis  unknown  guest  into  the  wnenal  of  Cazl^iAge,  the  aims 
daahed  of  their  own  accord.  Majorian  had  tinged  his  yellow  lockf 
with  a  black  color. 

"  Spoliisque  potitua 

ImmenwH,  robur  liizQ  jam  perdidit  omne, 
Quo  valuit  dum  pauper  erat. 

Paaegyr.  Mijoviaii,  SSOl 
He  alterwarda  applies  to  Qenserie,  unjustly,  as  it  should  seem,  ths 
vices  of  lus  subjects. 

"*  He  burnt  the  villages,  and  poisoned  the  springs,  (Piiseoa,  p.  42. 
Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  torn.  L  p.  476)  observes,  that  the  magarines 
which  the  Moors  buried  in  the  earth  might  escape  his  destructive 
search.  Two  or  three  hundred  pits  are  sometimes  dug  in  the  same 
place ;  and  each  pit  contains  at  least  four  hundred  bushels  of  con* 
Shaw's  levels,  p.  139. 

**  Idalius*  who  was  safiD  in  Gallicia  from  the  power  of  Ridmer, 
boldly  and  honestly  declares,  Yandali  per  proditores  admnniti^  Sto.  i 
ha  oiisi^mblcs,  however,  the  name  of  the  traitodr. 
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event,  the  behavior  of  the  two  antagonists  showed  them  supe* 
rior  to  their  fonune.  The  Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated 
by  this  accidental  victory,  immediately  renewed  his  soiicita* 
tions  for  peace.  The  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  capable 
of  forming  great  designs,  and  of  supporting  heavy  disappoint* 
ments,  consented  to  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  a  suspension  of 
arms ;  in  the  i\ill  assurance  that,  before  he  could  restore  his 
navy,  he  should  be  supplied  with  provocations  to  justify  a 
second  war.  Majoriaa  returned  to  Italy,  to  prosecute  his 
labors  for  the  public  happiness ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of 
his  own  integrity,  he  might  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  dark 
conspiracy  which  threatened  his  throne  and  his  life.  The 
recent  misfortune  of  Carthagena  sullied  the  glory  which  had 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  ;  almost  every  description 
of  civil  and  military  officers  were  exasperated  against  the 
Reformer,  since  they  all  derived  some  advantage  from  the 
abuses  which  he  endeavored  to  suppress ;  and  the  patrician 
Ricimer  impelled  the  inconstant  passions  of  the  Barbarians 
against  a  prince  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated.  The  virtues 
of  Majorian  could  not  protect  him  from  the  impetuous  sedi- 
tion, which  broke  out  in  the  camp  near  Tortona,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  He  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  Imperiai 
purple :  five  days  af\er  his  abdication,  it  was  reported  that  he 
died  of  a  dysentery ;  ^  and  the  humble  tomb,  which  covered 
his  remains,  was  consecrated  by  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
succeeding  generations.^  The  private  character  of  Majo- 
rian inspired  love  and  respect  Malicious  calumny  and  satire 
excited  his  indignation,  or,  if  he  himself  were  the  object,  his 
contempt ;  but  he  protected  the  freedom  of  wit,  and,  in  the 
hours  which  the  emperor  gave  to  the  familiar  society  of  his 
friends,  he  could  indulge  his  taste  for  pleasantry,  without  de- 
grading the  majesty  of  his  rank.^ 

^  **  Procop.  de  BelL  YandaL  L  i.  o.  8,  p.  194.  The  testimony  of  Itf*- 
tins  is  fair  and  impartial :  *'  Majorianum  de  Galliia  Romam  redeuntem, 
eC  Komano  impeno  vel  nomini  res  necesaariaa  ordinantcm  ;  Richimer 
tirore  pcrcitus,  et  inoidorum  consilio  fultus,  firaude  interficit  circum- 
vertum."  Some  read  SuMorum,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  efface  either 
of  the  wfnrda,  aa  they  ezpreaa  the  different  accomplices  who  united  m 
tiie  ooospiraey  against  l^^oriaa. 

**  See  the  Epigrama  of  Ennodius,  No.  cxxxy.  inter  Sinnond. 
Opera,  tom.  i  p.  1903.  It  is  flat  and  obscure ;  but  Ennodius  was 
made  biahop  of  Pavia  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  his 
^ndae  deserrea  oredit  and  regard. 

**  Sidoniiu  gtTea  a  tedious  account  (1.  L  episL  xL  p.  25—31)  of  s 
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It  was  not,  perhaps,  without  some  regret,  that  Ricimec  sac* 
rtficed  his  friend  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition :  but  he  rer 
solved,  in  a  second  choice,  to  avoid  the  imprudent  prefereuoQ 
of  superior  virtue  and  merit  At  his  command,  the  obseqoi* 
ous  senate  of  Some  bestowed  the  Imperial  tiUe  on  libiiM 
Severus,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  West  without  emerg* 
ing  from  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition.  History  hu 
scarcely  deigned  to  notice  his  birth,  his  elevation,  his  chanio- 
ler,  or  his  death.  Severus  expired,  as  soon  as  his  life  became 
inconvenient  to  his  patron ;  ^  and  it  would  be  useless  to  dis-^ 
criminate  his  nominal  reign  in  the  vacant  interval  of  six  years, 
between  the  death  of  Majorian  and  the  elevation  of  Anthe- 
mius.  During  that  period,  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  Ricimer  alone ;  and,  although  the  modest  Barbarian  dis 
claimed  the  name  of  king,  he  accumulated  treasures,  formed 
a  separate  arm^,  negotiated  private  alliances,  and  ruled  Italy 
with  the  same  mdependent  and  despotic  authority,  which  was 
afterwards  exercised  by  Odoacer  and  Theodoric.  But  his 
dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Alps ;  and  two  Roman  gen* 
erals,  Marcellinus  and  iEgidius,  maintained  their  allegiance  to 
,he  republic,  by  rejecting,  with  disdain,  the  phantom  which  he 
styled  an  emperor.  Marcellinus  still  adhered  to  the  old  reli* 
ffion;  and  the  devout  Pagans,  who  secretly  disooeyed  the 
laws  of  the  church  and  state,  applauded  his  profound  skill  in 
the  science  of  divination.  But  he  possessed  the  more  valuable 
qualifications  of  learning,  virtue,  and  courage;^  the  study 
of  the  Latin  literature  had  improved  his  taste ;  and  his  mili* 
tary  talents  had  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  confi* 
dence  of  the  great  £tius,  in  who^e  ruin  he  was  involved. 


•upper  at  Aries,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  Majorian,  a  short  tims 
before  his  death.  He  had  no  intention  of  praising  a  deceased  em- 
peror :  but  a  casual  disinterested  remark,  **  Subrisit  Augustus ;  ut 
erat,  auctoritate  servati,  cum  se  communioni  dediaset,  jod  pleaus,'* 
outweighs  the  six  hundred  lines  of  his  venal  panegyric. 
*'  Sioonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  317)  dismisses  hmi  to  heav«n :-» 

Auxerat  Aui;a«tu«  natniK  lege  Seveiui 
DlTorum  i 


And  an  old  list  of  the  emperors,  oomposed  about  the  time  of  Justin^ 
Um,  praises  his  piety,  and  nzes  his  residence  at  Bamtb,  (Sinnond.  Kol. 
adSidon.  p.  Ill,  112.) 

M  Tillemont,  who  is  always  scandalized  by  the  Tirtues  of  infidsK 
attributes  this  advantageous  portrait  of  liarcdlinua  f  whidh  Suidif 
has  preserved)  to  the  partial  zeel  of  «Mn6  Pagan  hirtonsn,  (HisL  des 
Bm^emuns*  torn.  vi.  p.  SaO.) 
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B^  a  timely  flight,  Marcellinus  escaped  the  rage  of  Valen 
tiiiian,  and  boldly  asserted  his  liberty  amidst  the  convubloiw 
of  the  Western  empire.  His  voluntary,  or  reluctant,  subniis- 
«on  to  the  authority  of  Majorian,  was  rewarded  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sicily,  and  the  command  of  an  army,  stationed 
in  that  island  to  oppose,  or  to  attack,  the  Vandals ;  but  hiff 
Barbarian  mercenaries,  after  the  emperor^s  death,  were 
tempted  to  revolt  by  the  artful  liberality  of  Ricimer.  At  the 
head  of  a  band  of  faithful  followers,  the  intrepid  Marceliinuc 
occupied  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  assumed  the  title  of  patri 
cian  of  the  West,  secured  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  a  mild 
and  equitable  reign,  built  a  fleet  which  claimed  the  dominion 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  alternately  alarmed  the  coasts  of  Ital} 
and  of  Africa.^^  .£gidius,  the  master-general  of  Gaul,  whi 
equalled,  or  at  least  who  imitated,  the  heroes  of  ancient  ■ 
Bome,^  proclaimed  his  immortal  resentment  against  the 
assassins  of  his  beloved  master.  A  brave  and  numerous 
army  was  attached  to  his  standard :  and,  though  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  arts  of  Ricimer,  and  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths, 
from  marching  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  maintained  his  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  beyond  the  Alps,  and  rendered  the  name 
of  iEgidius  respectable  both  in  peace  and  war.  The  Franks, 
who  had  punished  with  exile  the  youthful  follies  of  Childeric, 
elected  the  Roman  general  for  their  king  :  his  vanity,  rather 
than  his  ambition,  was  gratified  by  that  singular  honor  ;  and 
when  the  nation,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  repented  of  the 
injury  which  they  had  offered  to  the  Merovingian  family,  he 
patiently  acquiesced  in  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  pnnce. 
The  authori^  of  iEgidius  ended  only  with  his  life,  and  the 
suspicions  of  poison  and  secret  violence,  which  derived  some 
countenance  from  the  character  of  Ricimer,  were  eagerly 
entertained  by  the  passionate  credulity  of  the  Grauls.^^ 

^  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  L  L  c.  6»  p.  191.  In  yarions  dronm- 
Btancea  of  the  life  of  Marcellinus,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Greek 
hutorian  with  the  Latin  Chronicles  of  the  times. 

^  I  must  apply  ^o  JEgidius  the  praises  which  Sidonios  (Panegyr. 
Ifajorian,  653)  bestows  on  a  nameless  master-general*  who  com 
mandcd  the  rear-guard  of  Majorian.  Idatius,  from  public  report, 
commends  his  Christian  piety ;  and  Priscus  mentions  (p.  42)  lus  mili- 
tary virtues. 

*'  Greg. Tiuron.  L  iL  c.l2, in tom.  ii.  p.  168.    The P^re Daniel,  whose 

ideas  were  superficial  and  modem,  has  started  some  objections  against 

the  story  of  Childeric,  (Hist,  de  France,  tom.  L  Pre&ce  HiBtoriaue 

p.  IzxviL,  &c. :)  but  tiiey  haye  been  fairly  satisfied  by  Dubos,  (Hist 
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The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  the  Western  em- 
Dire  was  gradually  reduced,  was  afHicted,  under  the  reign  o' 
Kicimer,  by  the  incessant  depredations  of  the  Vandai  pirates.^ 
Ill  the  spring  of  each  year,  they  equipped  a  formidable  navy 
in  the  port  of  Carthage ;  and  Genseric  himself,  though  in  a 
very  advanced  age,  still  commanded  in  person  the  most  iiii« 
portant  expeditions.  His  designs  were  concealed  with  impen- 
etrable secrecy,  till  the  moment  that  he  hoisted  sail.  When 
he  was  asked,  by  his  pilot,  what  course  he  should  steer, 
^*  Leave  the  determination  to  the  winds,  (replied  the  Barba- 
rian,  with  pious  arrogance  :)  they  will  transport  us  to  the 
guilty  coast,  whose  inhabitants  have  provoked  the  divine  jus* 
tice  ; ''  but  if  Genseric  himself  deigned  to  issue  more  precise 
orders,  he  judged  the  most  wealthy  to  be  the  most  criminal. 
The  Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Liguria, 
Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Bruttium,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
Venetia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily :  they  were 
tempted  to  subdue  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  so  advantageously 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  their  arms 
spread  desolation,  or  terror,  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to 
the  mouth  of  the  •  Nile.  As  they  were  more  ambitious  of 
spoil  than  of  glory,  they  seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities, 
or  engaged  any  regular  troops  in  the  open  field.  But  the 
celerity  of  their  motions  enabled  them,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  distant  objects,  which 
attracted  their  desires ;  and  as  they  always  embarked  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  horses,  they  had  no  sooner  landed,  than 
they  swept  the  dismayed  country  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry. 

Critique,  torn.  L  p.  460 — 510,)  and  by  two  authon  who  disputed  tho 
pri7^  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons,  (p.  131—177, 310—339.)  With  regard 
to  the  term  of  Childeric's  esdle,  it  is  nccessazr  either  to  prolong  the  lifb 
of  uEgidius  beyond  the  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius ;  or  to 
correct  the  text  of  Gregory,  b^  reading  gwurto  anno,  instead  of  oete«o. 
^  The  naval  war  of  Uensenc  is  described  by  Priscus,  (Excerpta  Le- 
gation, p.  42,)  Procopius,  (de  BelL  VandaL  1.  L  c.  5,  p.  189,  190,  and 
c  22,  p.  228,)  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  Persecut.  VandaL  1.  L  c  17.  and 
Ruixiart,  p.  467 — 481,)  and  in  the  three  paneg^cs  of.Sidonius,  whose 
chronological  order  is  absurdly  transposed  in  the  editions  both  of 
Savaronand  Sirmond.  (Avit.  Carm.  viL  441 — 461.  Majorian.  Caim. 
▼.  327—360,  386 — 440.  Anthem.  Carm.  ii.  348 — 386.)  In  one  pas- 
sage, the  poet  seems  inspired  by  his  subject,  and  expresses  a  i 
Idea  by  a  lively  image :  — 

Hinc  Vandalus  bottit 

Vmi ;  et  in  iioatrum  numeroaft  dana  quotaniiia 
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Ifet,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  their  king,  the  mitive 
Vandals  and  Alani  insensibly  declined  this  toilsome  and  peril- 
ous warfare ;  the  hardy  generation  of  the  first  eonqueron 
was  almost  extinguished,  and  their  sons,  who  were  bom  in 
Africa,  enjoyed  the  delicious  baths  and  gardens  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  valor  of  their  fathers.  Their  phice 
was  readily  supplied  by  a  various  multitude  of  Moors  and 
Romans,  of  captives  and  outlaws;  and  those  desperate 
wretches,  who  had  already  violated  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, were  the  most  eager  to  promote  the  atrocious  acts  which 
disgrace  the  victories  of  Grenseric.  In  the  treatment  of  his 
unhappy  prisoners,  he  sometimes  consulted  his  avarice,  and 
sometimes  indulged  his  cruelty;  and  the  massacre  of  five 
hundred  noble  citizens  of  Zant  or  Zacynthus,  whose  mangled 
bodies  he  cast  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  was  imputed,  by  the  publio 
indignation,  to  his  latest  posterity. 

Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused  by  any  provocations ; 
but  the  war,  which  the  king  of  the  Vandals  prosecuted  against 
the  Roman  empire,  was  justified  by  a  specious  and  reasonable 
motive.  The  widow  of  Yalentinian,  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had 
led  captive  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  was  the  sole  heiress  of- 
(he  Theodosian  house ;  her  elder  daughter,  Eudocia,  became 
the  reluctant  wife  of  Hunneric,  his  eldest  son  ;  and  the  stem 
father,  asserting  a  legal  claim,  which  could  not  easily  be  re- 
futed or  satisfied,  demanded  a  just  proportion  of  the  Imperial 
patrimony.  An  adequate,  or  at  least  a  valuable,  compensa- 
tion, was  offered  by  the  Eastern  emperor,  to  purchase  a  neces* 
sary  peace.  Eudoxia  and  her  younger  daughter,  Placidia, 
were  honorably  restored,  and  the  fury  of  the  Vandals  was 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Western  empire.  The  Italians, 
destitute  of  a  naval  force,  which  alone  was  capable  of  pro- 
tecting their  coasts,  implored  the  aid  of  the  more  fortunate 
nations  of  the  East;  who  had  formerly  acknowledged,  in 
peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  the  perpetual 
division  of  the  two  empires  had  alienated  their  interest  and 
'heir  inclinations ;  the  faith  of  a  recent  treaty  was  alleged ; 
and  the  Western  Romans,  mstead  of  arms  and  ships,  could 
only  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  cold  and  ineffectual  mediation. 
The  haughty  Ricimer,  who  had  long  struggled  with  the  difii' 
culties  of  his  situation,  was  at  length  reduced  to  address  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  humble  language  oi  a  sub* 
ject ;  and  Italy  submitted,  as  the  price  and  securit}  of  the 
tlliance,  to  accent  a  master  from  the  cho'.ce  of  the  emperoi 
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of  the  East^  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  pveeent  < 
or  even  of  the  present  volume,  to  continue  the  distinct  serier 
of  the  Byxantiue  history ;  but  a  concise  view  of  the  reign  «nd 
eharacter  of  the  emperor  Leo,  may  explain  the  last  efforts 
that  were  attempted  to  save  the  falling  empire  of  the  West^ 
Since  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  domestic 
repose  of  Constantinople  had  never  been  interrupted  by  war 
or  faction.  Pulcheria  had  bestowed  her  hand,  and  the  sceptic 
of  the  East,  on  the  modest  virtue  of  Maroian  :  he  gratefully 
reverenced  her  august  rank  and  virgin  chastity ;  and,  after 
her  death,  he  gave  his  people  the  example  of  the  xeligioas 
worship  that  was  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Imperial  aainu^ 
Attentive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominions,  Marciao 
•eemed  to  behold,  with  indifference,  the  misfortunes  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  brave  and  active  prince,  to  draw 
his  sword  against  the  Vandals,  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  prom- 
iae,  which  luid  formerly  been  exacted  from  him  when  he  was 
a  captive  in  the  power  of  Grenseric.^  The  death  of  Mavcian, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  would  have  exposed  the  East  to 
the  danger  of  a  popular  election  ;  if  the  superior  weight  of  a 
single  family  had  not  been  able  to  incline  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  candidate  whose  interest  they  supported.  The  patri- 
cian  Aspar  might  have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  head, 
if  he  would  have  subscribed  the  Nicene  creed.^^    During 

*  The  poet  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  dirtiSM  of 
Bloimer:  — 

Pmterea  inTietui  Riciroer^  qoem  publioa  faU 
RMpieiuDt,  profrw  lolua  vix  MarU  rep«llit 
Pintam  per  rum  vagum. 

Italy  addreeaes  her  complaint  to  the  Tyber,  and  Rome^  at  the  aolicitatiaB 
of  Uie  river  god»  transporta  herself  to  Conatantinople,  renouncea  her 
ancient  claims,  and  implores  the  friendship  of  Aurora,  the  goddess  of 
the  East.  This  fabulous  machinery,  which  the  senius  of  Claadian 
had  used  and  abused,  is  the  constant  and  miserable  resource  of  the 
muse  of  Sidonius. 

**  The  original  authors  of  the  ittgns  of  Marciaa,  Leo,  and  Zeno^ 
ave  reduced  to  some  imperfect  fragments,  whose  deficiencies  must  be 
■applied  from  the  more  recent  compilations  of  Theophanes,  Zonans, 
andCedrenus. 

*  St.  Pulcheria  died  A.  D.  453,  four  yeazs  before  her  nominal  hua- 
bsnd ;  and  her  featiTal  is  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  September  by  the 
modem  Greeks :  she  bequeathed  an  immense  patrimony  to  pious,  or, 
St  least,  to  ecclesiastical,  uses.  See  Tillemont,  M6moirea  Ecclea.  torn. 
BT.  p.  ISl— 184. 

*  Bee  Prooopius,  de  BelL  YandaL  L  L  o.  4,  p.  185. 

^  From  this  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  the  throng  It  may  be 
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three  generations,  the  annies  of  the  East  were  successively 
oonunanded  by  his  father,  by  himself,  and  ly  his  son  Ardabu- 
rius ,  his  Barbarian  guards  formed  a  military  force  that  over- 
awed the  palace  and  the  capital ;  and  the  liberal  distributior 
of  his  immense  treasures  rendered  Aspar  as  popular  as  he 
was  powerful  He  recommended  the  obscure  name  of  Leo 
of  Thrace,  a  military  tribune,  and  the  principal  steward  of 
his  household.  His  nomination  was  unanimously  ratified  by 
the  senate  ;  and  the  servant  of  Aspar  received  the  Imperial 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  or  bishop,  who  was 
permitted  to  express,  by  this  unusual  ceremony,  the  suffrage 
of  the  Deity .^  This  emperor,  the  first  of  the  name  of  Leo, 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Great ;  from  a  sue- 
cession  of  princes,  who  gradually  fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Greeks  a  very  humble  standard  of  heroic,  or  at  least  of  royal, 
perfection.  Yet  the  temperate  firmness  with  which  Leo  re- 
sisted the  oppression  of  his  benefactor,  showed  that  he  was 
conscious  of  his  duty  and  of  his  prerogative.  Aspar  was 
astonished  to  find  that  his  influence  could  no  longer  appoint 
a  praefect  of  Constantinople  :  he  presumed  to  reproach  his 
sovereign  with  a  breach  of  promise,  and  insolently  shaking 
his  purple,  ^'  It  is  not  proper,  (said  he,)  that  the  man  who  is 
invested  with  this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  lying.^*  **  Nor 
is  it  proper,  (replied  Leo,)  that  a  prince  should  be  compelled 
to  resign  his  own  judgment,  and  the  public  interest,  to  the 
will  of  a  subject."  ^^  Af\er  this  extraordinary  scene,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  emperor  and  the 
patrician  could  be  sincere ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  could  be  solid 
and  permanent.  An  army  of  Isaurians  ^^  was  secretly  levied, 
and  introduced  into  Constantinople ;  and  while  Leo  under- 
mined the  authority,  and  prepared  the  disgrace,  of  the  family 

inferred  that  the  stain  of  Heresy  was  perpetual  and  indelible,  while 
that  of  Barbaritm  disappeared  in  the  second  generation. 

**  Theophanes,  p.  96.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  origin  of  a  cere- 
mony, which  all  the  Christian  princes  of  the  world  have  since  adopted ; 
and  from  which  the  clergy  have  dcduoed  the  most  formidable  conse- 
quences. 

**  Cedrenus,  (p.  346,  346,)  who  was  oonTersant  with  the  writers  of 
tetter  days,  has  preserved  the  remarkable  words  of  Aspar,  BaoiXtv, 
xor  rat'rijr  ri^v  &iuv^/idu  n9Qifi*(iXt}fiiro'  eri  /^^  Staxpnfdea&at. 

^  The  XK>wer  of  the  Isaurians  agitated  the  Etuftem  empire  in  the 
two  succeeding  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius  ;  but  it  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  those  Barbarians,  w  lo  maintained  their  fierce  indepmid 
^  adoat  tvo  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
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af  Jlnpai  hi&  mild  and  cautious  behavior  restraiDcd  dieia 
from  any  rash  and  desperate  attempts,  which  might  have 
been  fata,  to  themselves,  or  their  enemies.  The  measures 
of  peace  and  war  were  affected  by  this  internal  revolution. 
Ah  long  as  Aspar  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  the 
Rf^ret  correspondence  of  religion  and  interest  engaged  him 
lo  favor  the  cause  of  Genseric.  When  Leo  had  delivered 
himself  from  that  ignominious  servitude,  he  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Italians  ;  resolved  to  extii^ate  the  tyranny 
of  the  Vandals  ;  and  declared  his  alliance  with  his  colleague, 
Anthemius,  whom  he  solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem  and 
purple  of  the  West. 

The  virtues  of  Anthemius  have  perhaps  been  magnified, 
since  the  Imperial  descent,  which  he  could  ofAy  deduce  from 
the  usurper  Procopius,  has  been  swelled  into  a  line  of  emper- 
ora."^^  But  the  merit  of  his  immediate  parents,  their  honors, 
and  their  riches,  rendered  Anthemius  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous subjects  of  the  East  His  father,  Procopius,  obtained, 
afler  his  Persian  embassy,  the  rank  of  general  and  patrician ; 
and  the  name  of  Anthemius  was  derived  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  celebrated  prsefect,  who  protected,  with  so 
much  ability  and  success,  the  infant  reign  of  Theodosius. 
The  grandson  of  the  praefect  was  raised  above  the  conditi(Hi 
of  a  private  subject,  by  his  marriage  with  Euphemia,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcian.  This  splendid  allianca| 
which  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  merit,  hastened  the 
promotion  of  Anthemius  to  the  successive  dignities  of  count, 
of  master-general,  of  consul,  and  of  patrician ;  and  his  merit 
or  fortune  claimed  the  honors  of  a  victory,  which  was  ob- 
tained on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  Huns.  Without 
indulging  an  extravagant  ambition,  the  son-in-law  of  Marcian 
might  hope  to  be  his  successor;  but  Anthemius  supported 
tlie  disappointment  with  courage  and  patience ;  and  his  sub- 
sequent elevation  was  universally  approved  by  the  public, 
who  esteemed  him  worthy  to  reign,  till  he  ascended  the 
throne.''*    The  emperor  of  the  West  marched  from  Constan- 


.  Tali  tu  dvis  ab  urbe 


Procopio  genitoiB  micaa ;  cui  piisca  propago 

Auf^tis  venit  a  proavit,  * 

The  poet  (Sidon.  Panegyr.  Anthem.  67 — 306)  then  proceeds  to  relstc 

the  private  lile  and  fortunes  of  the  future  emperor,  with  whu^  he 

must  have  been  very  imperfeotly  acquainted. 

^  Sfdonios  discovers,  with  tolerable  ingenuity^  that  this  disap- 
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f  iQople,  attended  by  several  counts  of  high  distinction,  and  a 
body  of  guards  almost  equal  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of 
a  regular  army :  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  the  choice 
of  Leo  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the 
Barbarian  confederates  of  Italy .''^  The  solemn  inauguration 
of  Anthemius  was  followed  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter 
and  the  patrician  Ricimer;  a  fortunate  event,  which  was 
conaidered  aa  the  firmest  security  of  the  union  and  happiness 
of  the  state.  The  wealth  of  two  empires  was  ostentatiously 
displayed;  and  many  senators  completed  their  ruin,  by  an 
expensive  effi>rt  to  disguise  their  poverty.  All  serious  busi- 
ness was  suspended  during  this  festival ;  the  courts  of  justice 
were  shut ;  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  theatres,  the  places  of 
public  and  private  resort,  resounded  with  hymsneal  songs 
and  dances:  and  the  royal  bride,  clothed  in  silken  robes 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of 
Ricimer,  who  had  changed  his  military  dress  for  the  habit  of 
a  c<Hisul  and  a  senator.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  Sido- 
nius,  whose  early  ambition  had  been  so. fatally  blasted, 
appealed  as  the  orator  of  Auvergne,  among  the  provincial 
deputies  who  addressed  the  throne  with  congratulations  oi 
complaints.^^  The  calends  of  January  were  now  approach* 
ing,  and  the  venal  poet,  who  had  loved  Avitus,  and  esteemed 
Majorian,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  celebrate,  in  heroic 
vafse,  the  merit,  the  felicity,  the  second  consulship,  and  the 

^fViture  triumphs,  of  the  emperor  Anthemius.  Sidonius  pro- 
nounced, wiUi  assurance  and  success,  a  panegyric  which  if 
still  extant ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  impenections,  eithei 
of  the  subject  or  of  the  composition,  the  welcome  flatterei 

.  was  immediately  rewarded  with  the  preefecture  of  Rome ;  u 
dignity  which  placed  him  among  the  illustrious  personages 
of  the  empire,  till  he  wisely  preferred  the  more  respectable 
character  of  a  bishop  and  a  saint  J^ 

f^o&ntiiieiit  added  new  lustre  to  the  virtues  of  Anthemius,  (210,  &0m) 
who  deolined  one  sceptre,  and  reluctantly  accepted  another,  (22,  ftc.) 
.  **  Th^  poet  again  celebrates  the  unanimity  of  all  orders  of  tne  state, 
(15—22 ;)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius  mentions  the  forces  which 
attended  his  mavch. 

^*  Interveni  autem  nuptiis  Patrlcii  ^cimeria,  cui  filia  perannis 
▲agasti  in  spem  publice  securitatis  copulabatur.  The  journey  of 
Sidonius  from  Lyons,  and  the  festival  of  Rome,  are  described  with 
some  spirit,    L.  i.  epist.  A,  p.  9 — 13,  epist.  9,  p.  21. 

'^  ftidontus  (1.  L  m>ist.  9,  p.  23,  24)  very  fairly  states  \m  motive,  his 
labor  and  his  reward.     **  Hie  ipste  ranegyricus,  si  non  judioiiim,  certe 
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Tbe  Jieeks  ambitiously  commend  the  piety  and  catiiobc 
faitli  of  the  emperor  whom  they  gave  to  the  Weat ;  nor  do 
they  forget  to  observe,  that  whea  he  lefl  Constantinople,  hm 
ooDverted  his  palace  into  the  pious  foundation  of  a  public 
bath,  a  chuich,  and  a  hospital  for  old  men.^^  Yet  some  8usb> 
picious  appeamnces  are  found  to  sully  the  dieological  fame 
of  Anthemius.  From  the  conversation  of  Phiiotheus,  a  Maofr> 
donian  sectary,  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  religious  tolera* 
lion ;  and  the  Heretics  of  Rome  would  have  assembled  with 
impunity,  if  tbe  bold  and  vehemenl  censure  which.  Pope  Hil- 
ary pronounced  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  had  not  obliged 
him  to  abjure  the  unpopular  indulgence.''^  Even  the  Pftguis, 
a  feeble  and  obscure  remnant,  conceived  some  vain  hopes, 
from  the  indiflference,  or  partiality,  of  Anthemius ;  and  his 
singular  friendship  for  the  philosopher  Severus,  whom  he 
promoted  to  the  consulship,  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  project, 
of  reviving  tbe  ancient  worship  of  the  gods.^^  These  idols 
were  crumbled  into  dust :  and  the  mythology  which  had  once 
been  the  creed  of  nations,  was  so  universally  disbelieved,  that 
■t  might  be  employed  without  scandal,  or  at  least  without 
suspicion,  by  Christian  poets,^^  Yet  the  vestiges  of  supersti 
tion  were  not  absolutely  obliterated,  and  the  festival  of  the 
Lupercalia,  whose  origin  had  preceded  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  was  still  celebmted  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius. 

oventum,  boni  opens,  accepit."    He  wis  made  bishop  of  Clennont,  * 
A.  D.  471.    TUlemont,  M^m.  EodeB.  torn.  xvi.  p.  760. 

"  The  palace  of  Anthemius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Pxopontia, 
In  the  ninth  century,  Alexius,  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Theophi- 
lus,  obtained  permission  to  purchase  the  ground ;  and  ended  his  days 
in  a  monastery  which  he  founded  on  that  delightful  spot  Dneangs^ 
Constantinopolis  Christiana,  p.  117,  162. 

^  Papa  Hilarius  .  .  .  apud  beatum  Fetrum  Apostolum*  palam  as 
id  fieret,  darft  voce  constrinxit,  in  tantum  ut  non  ea  facienda  cum  in- 
terpositione  juxamenti  idem  promitteret  Imperator.  Qelasius  EpistoL 
ad  Andronicum,  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  467,  No.  8.  The  cardinal  ob- 
serves, with  some  complacency,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  planl 
heresies  at  Constantinople,  than  at  Rome. 

^  Damasoius,  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Isidore,  spud  Photiam» 
]N  1049.  Damasdus,  who  lired  under  Justinian,  oompoaed  ancthei 
work,  consisting  of  670  pnetematural  stories  of  aouls,  dmMna,  9^ 
paritions,  the  dotage  of  Platonic  Paganism. 

^  In  the  po^cal  works  of  Sidonius,  which  he  afterwards  condemiiiadt 

il.  iz.  epist.  16,  p.  286,)  the  fabulous  deities  are  the  principal  a<.tQis. 
f  Jerom  was  scourged  by  the  angels  for  only  reading  Virgilf  tbe 
kishop  of  Clannaont,  for  such  a  vile  imitation,  detierved  an  artrtitinnal 
whipping  from  the  Musea. 
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T^^  oanroge  and  simple  rites  were  expressive  of  an  earl> 
ilate  of  society  before  the  invention  of  arts  and  agriculture. 
The  rustic  deities  who  presided  over  the  toils  and  pleasures 
of  the  pastoral  life.  Pan,  Faunus,  and  their  train  of  satyrs, 
were  such  as  the  fancy  of  shepherds  might  create,  sportive^ 
petulant,  and  lascivious;  whose  power  was  limited,  and 
whose  malice  was  inoffensive.  A  goat  was  the  ofiering  the 
best  adapted  to  theur  character  and  attributes;  the  ilosh  of 
the  victim  was  roasted  on  willow  spits;  and  the  riotous 
youths,  who  crowded  to  the  feast,  ran  naked  about  the  fields, 
with  leather  thongs  in  their  hands,  communicating,  as  it  was 
•upposi^d,  the  blessing  of  fecundity  to  the  women  whom  they 
toucheu.^^  The  altar  of  Pan  was  erected,  -^rhaps  by  Evan- 
der  the  Arcadian,  in  a  dark  recess  in  the  side  of  the  Palantine 
kill,  watered  by  a  perpetual  fountain,  and  shaded  by  a  hang- 
ing grove.  A  tradition,  that,  in  the  same  place,  Romulus 
and  JElemus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  rendered  it  still  more 
sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans ;  and  this 
sylvan  spot  was  gradually  surrounded  by  the  stately  edifices 
of  the  Forum.^^  After  the  conversion  of  the  Imperial  city, 
the  Christians  still  continued,  in  the  month  of  February,  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia ;  to  which  they  ascribed 
a  secret  and  mysterious  influence  oa  the  genial  powers  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  worki.  Tl^e  bishops  of  Rome  were 
solicitous  to  abolish  a  profane  custom,  so  repugnant  to  the 
spiHt  of  Christianity ;  but  their  zeal  was  not  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate :  the  inveterate  abuse  sub- 
sisted till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  Pope  Gelasius,  who 
purified  the  capital  from  the  last  stain  of  idolatry,  appeased, 
by  a  formal  apology,  the  murmurs  of  the  senate  and  people.^ 

^  Ovid  (Fast.  1.  iL  267 — 162)  has  given  an  amuaiiig  desor^tlon  of 
the  follies  of  antiquity,  which  still  inspired  so  much  respeot»  that  a 
mire  magistrate,  running  naked  through  the  streets,  was  not  an  ob- 
ject of  astonishment  or  laughter. 

"  See  IMonys.  Halicam.  L  L  p.  26,  65,  edit.  Hudson.  The  Roman 
untiquariiss  Donatus  (L  ii.  o.  16,  p.  178,  174)  and  Nardioi  (p,  886^ 
867)  have  labored  to  asoartain  the  true  situation  of  the  Lupercal. 

">  Baronius  published,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  this  episde  of 
Pope  GeUsius,  (A.  D.  496,  No.  2&— 46,)  which  is  entiUed  Adversus 
4ndromadium  Senatorem,  onterosque  Romanos,  qui  Lupercalia  se- 
cundum morem  pristinum  colenda  oonstituebant  Gelasius  always 
supposes  tliat  his  adyersaries  are  nominal  Christians,  and,  tliat  he  may 
not  yield  to  them  in  absurd  prijudioe,  be  imputes  to  this  harmless 
festival  all  the  caiamities  of  the  age. 
YOL.  HI.  42 
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In  uU  hiB  public  declarations,  the  emperor  Leo  aasumeB  tli0 
authority,  and  professes  the  affection,  of  a  father,  for  his  son 
Anthemius,  with  whom  he  had  divided  the  administration  of 
the  universe.^  The  situation,  and  perhaps  the  character,  ol 
Leo,  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  person  to  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  an  African  war.  But  the  powers  of  the  Eastern 
empire  were  strenuously  exerted  to  deliver  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  Vandals ;  and  Genseric,  who  had  so 
long  oppressed  both  the  land  and  sea,  was  threatened  from 
every  side  n^  ith  a  formidable  invasion.  The  campaign  was 
opened  by  a  bold  and  successful  enterprise  of  the  preefect 
Heraclius.^  The  troops  of  Egypt,  Thebais,  and  Libya,  wem 
embarked,  under  his  command ;  and  the  Arabs,  with  a  train 
of  horses  and  camels,  opened  the  roads  of  the  desert  Herac* 
lius  landed  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  surprised  and  subdued 
the  cities  of  that  province,  and  prepared,  by  a  laborious 
march,  which  Cato  had  formerly  executed,®*  to  join  the  Tm- 
perial  army  under  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  intelligence 
of  this  loss  extorted  from  Grenseric  some  insidious  and  ineffec- 
tual propositions  of  peace ;  but  he  was  still  more  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  reconciliation  of  Marcel linus  with  the  two 
empires.  The  independent  patrician  had  been  persuaded  to 
acknowledge  the  legitimate  title  of  Anthemius,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Rome ;  the  Dalmatian  fleet 
was  received  into  the  harbors  of  Italy  ;  the  active  valor  of 
Marcellinus  expelled  the  Vandals  from  tlie  Island  of  Sardinia ; 

^  Itaque  nos  quibus  totius  mundi  regimen  ooznmisit  supeama  pro- 
visio  ....  Pius  et  triumphator  semper  Augrustus  filius  noster  An- 
themius, lioet  Divina  Majestas  et  nostra  creatio  pietati  efus  plenam 

Imperii  commiserit  potestatem,  &o Such  is  the  dimified  styls 

of  Leo,  whom  Aothemius  respectfully  names,  Dominus  et  rater  meus 
Princeps  sacratissimus  Leo.  See  Novell.  Anthem,  tit.  iL  iii.  p.  38,  ad 
calcem  CkxL  Theod. 

^  The  expedition  of  Heradius  is  clouded  with  difficultieB,  (TOle- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  vL  p.  640.)  and  it  requiies  aomt 
dnxterity  to  use  the  circumstances  affmed  by  Theophanes,  without 
injury  to  the  more  respectable  evidence  of  Procopius. 

^  The  march  of  Cato  from  Berenice,  in  the  province  of  Cyiene,  wito 
much  longer  than  that  of  Heradius  from  TripolL  He  passed  the 
deep  sandy  desert  in  thirty  days,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  pfO« 
vide,  besides  the  ordinary  supplies,  a  great  number  of  skins  filled  with 
water,  and  several  P$ylU^  who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  art  a£ 
sucking  the  wounds  which  had  been  inade  by  the  serpents  of  theii 
native  country.  See  Plutarch  in  Caton.  Utioens.  toi.i.  iv.  p.  874. 
BtrabonOeograph.  I.  xvii.  p  U93. 
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and  the  languid  efforts  of  the  West  added  some  weight  to  the 
immense  preparations  of  the  Eastern  Romans.  The  expense 
of  the  naval  armament,  which  Leo  sent  against  the  Vandals 
has  been  distinctly  ascertained  ;  and  the  curious  and  instruo* 
live  account  displays  the  wealth  of  the  declining  empire; 
The  Royal  demesnes,  or  private  patrimony  of  the  prince, 
supplied  seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  gold;  forty-seren 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  seven  hundred  thousand  of 
silver,  were  levied  and  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  Pretorian 
prsefects.  But  the  cities  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  , 
and  the  diligent  calculation  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  as  a  val- 
uable object  of  the  revenue,  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
just  or  merciful  administration.  The  whole  expense,  by 
whatsoever  means  it  was  defrayed,  of  the  African  campaign, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  about  five  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  money  appears, 
from  the  comparative  price  of  com,  to  have  been  somewhat 
higher  than  in  the  present  age.^  The  fleet  that  sailed  from 
Constantinople  to  Carthage,  consisted  of  eleven  hundred  and 
thirteen  ships,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  and  mariners 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Basiliscus,  the  brother 
of  the  empress  Vorina,  was  intrusted  with  this  important 
command.  His  sister,  the  wife  of  Leo,  had  exaggerated  the 
merit  of  his  former  exploits  against  the  Scythians.  But  the 
discovery  of  his  guilt,  or  incapacity,  was  reserved  for  the 
African  war;  and  his  friends  could  only  save  his  military 
reputation  by  asserting,  that  he  had  conspired  with  Aspar  to 


"  The  principal  sum  is  clearly  expressed  by  Procopius,  (de  BelL 
VandaL  L  L  c.  6»  p.  191 ;)  the  axxiaUer  constituent  paits,  which  TiUe- 
mont  (Hist,  des  ^npereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  396)  has  laboriously  collected 
from  the  Byzantine  writers,  are  less  certain,  and  less  important.  The 
historian  llalchus  laments  the  public  misery,  (Excerpt,  ex  Suida  ia 
Corp.  Hist.  Byxant.  p.  68 ;)  but  he  is  surely  unjust,  when  he  chargM 
Leo  with  hoarding  the  treasures  which  he  extorted  from  the  people.* 


•  Compare  likewise  the  newly-discoyered  work  of  Lydun,  de  Maffistrati- 
ons,  ed.  Hase,  Paris,  1812,  (and  m  the  new  collection  of  the  Bysantmes,)  L 
di.  e.  43.  Lydus  states  the  expenditure  at  66,000  lbs.  of  gold,  700,000  of 
silver.  But  Lydus  exaggerates  the  fleet  to  the  incredible  number  of  10,000 
long  ships,  (Libomae,)  and  the  troops  to  400,000  men.  Lydus  describes 
this  fatal  measure,  of  which  he  charges  the  blame  on  Basiliscus,  as  the 
ihipwreck  of  the  state.  From  that  time  all  the  revenues  of  the  empirs 
were  antic fpated ;  and  the  finances  fell  into  inextricable  confusion.  -^M. 
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■pftTO  Genaeric,  and  to  betray  the  last  hope  of  the  Western 
SAMire. 

fizperience  has  shown,  that  the  success  of  an  inTader 
commonly  depends  on  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  his 
The  strength  and  sharpness  of  the  first  im* 
pMsion  are  hlunied  by  delay ;  the  health  and  spirit  of  the 
tM^  insensibly  languish  in  a  distant  climate ;  the  naval  and 
nulilary  force,  a  mighty  effort  which  perhaps  can  never  be 
rspMted,  is  silently  consumed ;  and  every  hour  that  is  wasted 
ia  Bsgotiation,  accustoms  the  enemy  to  contemplate  and 
eaamine  those  hostile  terrors,  which,  on  their  first  appearance, 
be  deemed  irresistible.  The  formidable  navy  of  Basiliscus 
purstted  its  prosperous  navigation  from  the  Thracian  Bos* 
l^iocus  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  landed  his  troops  at  Cape 
bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  about  forty  miles  from 
Carthage.^  The  army  of  Heraclius,  and  the  fleet  of  Mar- 
oaUious,  either  joined  or  seconded  the  Imperial  lieutenant ; 
and  the  Vandals  who  opposed  his  progress  by  sea  or  land, 
wars  successively  vanquished.^  If  Basiliscus  had  seized  the 
laoment  of  consternation,  and  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital, 
Carthage  must  have  surrendered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandals  was  extinguished.  Genseric  beheld  the  danger  with 
ficmness,  and  eluded  it  with  his  veteran  dexterity.  He  pro- 
tMted,  in  the  most  respectful  language,  that  he  was  ready 
10  submit  his  person,  and  his  dominions,  to  the  will  of  the 
emperor ;  but  he  requested  a  truce  of  five  da3rs  to  regulate 
the  terms  of  his  submission ;  and  it  was  univenuilly  believed, 
that  his  secret  liberality  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
public  negotiation.  Instead  of  obstinately  refusing  whatever 
indulgence  his  enemy  so  earnestly  solicited,  the  guilty,  or  the 
credulous,  Basiliscus  consented  to  the  fatal  truce ;  and  his 
imprudent  security  seemed  to  proclaim,  that  he  already  con- 
sidered himself  as  the  conqueror  of  Africa.  During  this  shon 
interval,  the  wind  became  favomble  to  the  designs  of  Gen- 
eerie.  He  manned  his  largest  ships  of  war  with  the  bravest 
of  the  Moors  and  Vandals ;  and  they  towed  after  them  many 

"  This  promontory  is  forty  miles  from  Carthage.  (P-ocoo.  L  L  c  6, 
p.  1112,)  and  twenty  leagues  from  Sicily,  (ShaWs  lytvels,  p.  89.) 
Bdpio  landed  £uther  in  the  bay,  at  the  ftdr  promoi»tory ;  see  the  ani- 
mated description  of  Livy,  xxix.  26,  27. 

*  TheophanoB  (p.  100)  affirms  that  many  ships  of  the  Yandals  wvis 
snolu  The  assertion  of  Jomandes,  (de  Successione  Regn.,)  that  Bmi- 
llai.ua  attacked  Carthage,  must  be  understood  in  a  very  qualified  i 
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large  barks,  filled  with  combustible  matemls:  In  the  ob^ 
■curity  of  the  night)  these  destructive  vessels  were  impelled 
against  the  unguarded  and  unsuspecting  fleet  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  awakened  by  the  sense  of  their  instant  danger. 
Their  close  and  crowded  order  assisted  the  progress  of  the 
fire,  which  was  communicated  with  rapid  and  irresistible 
violence;  and  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  crackling  of  ^e 
flames,  tlie  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  who 
could  neither  command  nor  obey,  increased  the  horror  of 
die  nocturnal  tumult  Whilst  they  labored  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  fire-ships,  and  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the 
navy,  the  ^Ueys  of  Genseric  assaulted  them  with  temperate 
and  disciplmed  valor ;  and  many  of  the  Romans,  who  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  flames,  were  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  vic- 
torious Vandals.  Among  the  events  of  that  disastrous  night, 
the  heroic,  or  rather  desperate,  courage  of  John,  one  of  the 
prmcipal  oflicers  of  Basiliscus,  has  rescued  his  name  from 
oblivion.  When  the  ship,  which  he  had  bravely  defended* 
was  almost  consumed,  he  threw  himself  in  his  armor  into  the 
sea,  disdainfully  rejected  the  esteem  and  pity  of  Gcnso,  the 
son  of  Gensenc,  who  pressed  him  to  accept  honorable  quar- 
ter, and  sunk  under  the  waves;  exclaiming,  with  his  last 
breath,  that  he  would  never  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  those 
impious  dogs.  Actuated  by  a  far  difierent  spirit,  Basiliscos, 
whose  station  was  the  most  remote  from  danger,  disgracefully 
fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  his  fleet  and 
army,  and  sheltered  his  guilty  head  in  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Sophia,  till  his  sister,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  could  obtain 
his  pardon  from  the  indignant  emperor.  Heraclius  efiected. 
his  retreat  through  the  desert ;  Marcel  linus  retired  to  Sicily, 
where  he  was  assassinated,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of 
Ricimer,  by  one  of  his  own  captains ;  and  the  kmg  of  the 
Vandals  expressed  his  surprise  and  satisfaction,  that  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  should  remove  from  the  world  his  most 
formidable  antagonists.^  After  the  failure  of  this  great 
expedition,*  Genseric  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  sea : 

^  DamasGHU  in  Yit.  Isidor.  apud  Phot.  p.  1048.  It  will  appear,  by 
eomparing  thejthiee  ahort  chronicles  of  the  times,  that  MaroelUnna 
had  fought  near  Carthage,  and  was  killed  in  Sicily. 


•  Acoording  to  Ljdus,  Leo,  distracted  by  this  and  the  other  (       

of  hia  reigii,  particularly  a  dreadful  fire  at  Constantinople,  abandoned  thf^ 
42* 
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thQ  coasts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asif.,  were  again  exposed  to 
his  revenge  and  avarice;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia  returned  to 
his  obedience ;  he  added  Sicily  to  the  number  of  his  prov« 
inces ;  and,  before  he  died,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of 
glory,  he  beheld  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the 
West.«> 

During  his  long  and  active  reign,  the  African  monarch  had 
studiously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians  of  Eu- 
rope, whose  arms  he  might  employ  in  a  seasonable  and  effec- 
tual diversion  against  the  two  empires.  Af^r  the  death  of 
Attila,  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul ; 
and  the  sons  of  the  elder  Theodoric,  who  successively  reigned 
over  that  warlike  nation,  were  easily  persuaded,  by  the  sense 
of  interest,  to  forget  the  cruel  affront  which  Genseric  had  in- 
flicted on  their  sister.^i  The  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian 
delivered  Theodoric  the  Second  from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and 
perhaps  of  honor;  he  violated  his  recent  treaty  with  the 
Romans;  and  the  ample  territory  of  Narbonne,  which  he 
firmly  united  to  his  dominions,  became  the  immediate  reward 
of  his  perfidy.  The  selfish  policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged  him 
to  invade  the  provinces  which  were  in  the  possession  of  .£gid- 
ius,  his  rival ,  but  the  active  count,  by  the  defence  of  Aries, 
and  the  victor}  of  Orleans,  saved  Gaul,  and  checked,  during 
his  lifetime,  the  progress  of  the  Visigoths.  Their  ambition 
was  soon  rekindled ;  and  the  design  of  extinguishing  the 
Roman  empire  in  Spain  and  Graul  was  conceived,  and  almost 
completed,  in  the  reign  of  Euric,  whp  assassinated  his  brother 
Theodoric,  and  displayed,  with  a  more  savage  temper,  su- 
perior abilities,  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  passed  the 
Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  subdued  the  cities 

^  For  the  AMcan  war,  see  Procopius,  (de  BeU.  YandaL  1.  L  c.  6,  p. 
191,  192, -193,)  Theophanes,  (p.  99,  100,  101,)  Cedrenus,  (p.  349,350.) 
and  Zonaraa,  (torn.  u.  L  xiv.  p.  60, 61,)  Monteaqtiiea  (Considenitioiia 
BUT  la  Grandeur,  &c.,  c.  zx.  torn.  iii.  p.  i97)  has  made  a  jadioimis 
observation  on  the  failure  of  these  great  naval  armaments. 

'*  Jomandes  is  our  best  g;uide  through  the  reigns  of  Theodoric  11. 
and  Burio,  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  44,  45,  46,  47,  p.  675—681.)  Idatius 
ends  too  soon,  and  Isidore  is  too  sparing  of  the  mfiormation  which  be 
might  hare  given  on  the  affaiis  of  Spain.  The  erents  that  relate  to 
Gaul  are  lalrariously  ^ustrated  in  the  third  book  oi  the  Abb6  Duboih 
Hist  Critique,  torn.  L  p.  424 — 620. 


palaoe,  like  another  Orestes,  and  was  preparing  to  quit  Constantinople  lor 
wor.l.m.  C.44,  p.  230.— M.  r  .      i  r- 
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of  SaragoBsa  and  Pampeluna,  vanquished  in  battle  the  martuJ 
nobles  of  the  Tarragonese  province,  carried  his  victorioot 
ftrms  into  the  heart  of  Lusitania,  and  permitted  the  Suevi  to 
hold  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia  under  the  Grothic  monarchy  o^ 
Spain."*  The  efforts  of  Curie  were  not  less  vigorous,  or  less 
successful,  in  Gaul ;  and  throughout  the  country  that  extends 
from  the  Pjrrenees  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  Berry  and 
Auvergne  were  the  only  cities,  or  dioceses,  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  master.^^  In  the  defence  of  Clef 
mont,  their  principal  town,  the  inhabitants  of  Auvergne  sus 
tained,  with  inflexible  resolution,  the  miseries  of  war,  pe» 
tilcnce,  and  famine ;  and  the  Visigoths,  relinquishing  the 
fruitless  siege,  suspended  the  hopes  of  that  important  con- 
quest. The  youth  of  the  province  were  animated  by  the 
heroic,  and  almost  incredible,  valor  of  Ecdicius,  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Avitus,^  who  made  a  desperate  sally  with  only 
eighteen  horsemen,  boldly  attacked  the  Grothic  army,  and, 
af^er  maintaining  a  flying  skirmish,  retired  safe  and  victorious 
within  the  walls  of  Clermont.  His  charity  was  equal  to  his 
courage :  in  a  time  of  extreme  scarcity,  four  thousand  poor' 
were  fed  at  his  expense ;  and  his  private  influence  levied  an 
army  of  Burgundians  for  the  deliverance  of  Auvergne.  From 
kis  virtues  alone  the  faithful  citizens  of  Graul  derived  any  hopes 
of  safety  or  freedom ;  and  even  such  virtues  were  insufficient 
to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  their  country,  since  they  were 
anxious  to  learn,  from  his  authority  and  example,  whether  they 
should  prefer  the  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude."^  The  pub- 
lie  confidence  was  lost ;  the  resources  of  the  state  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  Grauls  had  too  much  reason  to  believe,  thut. 
Anthemius,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  was  incapable  of  protecting 
his  distressed  subjects  beyond  the  Alps.    The  feeble  emperoi 


*■  See  Mariana,  Hiat.  Hiapan.  torn.  L  I.  ▼.  o.  5,  p.  162. 

"  An  imperfect,  but  original,  picture  of  Gaul,  more  eapeciadly  of 
Auvergne,  la  ahown  by  Sidoniua ;  who,  aa  a  senator,  and  afterwards 
•a  a  biahop,  waa  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  country.  See  L  t 
epiflt.  1,  6,  9,  &c. 

**  Sidoniua,  L  iii.  epiat.  3,  p.  66 — 68.  Greg.  Turon.  L  iL  c.  24,  in 
torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Jomandea,  c.  45,  p.  675.  Perhaps  Ecdiciua  waa  only 
the  aon-in-law  of  Avitua,  his  wife's  son  by  another  husband. 

**  Si  nuUse  a  republica  vires,  nulla  prsesidia ;  si  nidlse,  quantum 
rumor  eat,  Anthemii  principis  opes ;  statuit,  te  auctore,  nobiUtas,  seu 
patriam  dimittere  seu  capillos,  (Sidon.  L  ii.  epist.  1,  p.  33.)  The  last 
words  (Sirmond,  Not.  p.  25)  may  likewise  denote  the  clerical  tonsure^ 
wh&ob  waa  indeed  the  choice  of  Sidoniua  himself. 
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only  proci  je  for  their  defence  the  service  of  twelve 
tkMMaod  British  auxiliaries.  Riothamus,  one  of  the  independ 
ant  kings,  or  chieftains,  of  the  island,  was  persuaded  to  tFan» 
port  his  troops  to  the  continent  of  Gaul :  he  sailed  up  the  Loire, 
aad  established  his  quarters  in  Berry,  where  the  people  com- 
pUaed  of  these  oppressive  allies,  till  they  were  destroyed  or 
diijperaed  by  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths.^ 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  jurisdiction,  which  the  Roman  senate 
exercised  over  their  subjects  of  GauU  was  the  trial  and  con 
damnation  of  Arvandus,  tho  PrsBtorian  pnefect  Sidonius,  wIk 
rejoices  that  he  lived  under  a  reign  in  which  he  might  pity  and 
assist  a  state  criminal,  has  expressed,  with  tenderness  and 
fmedom,  the  faults  of  his  indiscreet  and  unfortunate  friend.^^ 
Fiom  the  perils  which  he  had  escaped,  Arvandus  imbibed  con- 
fidence rather  than  wisdom ;  and  such  was  the  various,  though 
imiform,  imprudence  of  his  behavior,  that  his  prosperity  must 
ayfwmr  much  more  surprising  than  his  downfall.  The  second 
ptsrfecture,  which  he  obtained  within  the  term  of  five  years, 
abolished  the  merit  and  popularity  of  his  preceding  adminia^ 
tvation.  His  easy  temper  was  corrupted  by  flattery,  and  ex- 
asperated by  opposition ;  he  was  forced  to  satisfy  his  impor- 
tunate creditors  with  the  spoils  of  the  province ;  lus  capricious 
ilAolence  offended  the  nobles  of  Gaul,  and  he  sunk  under  the 
ffi^ight  of  the  public  hatred.  The  mandate  of  his  disgrace 
aiHninoned  him  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  senate ;  and 
he  passed  the  Sea  of  Tuscany  with  a  favorable  wind,  the  prea^ 
age  as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his  future  fortunes.  A  decent 
respect  was  still  observed  for  the  PrcBfectorian  rank ;  and  on 
hia  arrival  at  Rome,  Arvandus  was  committed  to  the  hospitality^ 
ra^r  than  to  the  custody,  of  Flavins  Asellus,  the  count  of  the 
■acred  lai^esses,  who  resided  in  the  CapitoL^  He  was  eager-> 

"  The  history  of  these  Britons  may  be  traced  in  Jomandes,  (c.  46, 
pb  678,)  Sidonius,  (L  iii.  epistoL  9,  p.  73,  74,)  and  Gregory  of  Toiu% 
(L  ii.  c  18,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  170.)  Sidonius  (who  styles  these  meroenary 
tioQps  argutos,  annatos,  tumultuosos,  virtute  numero,  centubemio, 
oontumaces)  addresses  their  general  in  a  tone  of  friendship  and  fiunil- 
iafitjf. 

"  See  Sidonius,  L  i.  epist.  7,  p.  15 — 20,  with  Sirmond's  notes.  This 
letter  does  honor  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  his  understanding.  The 
prose  of  Sidonius,  however  vitiated  by  a  false  and  aifectcd  taste,  is 
Biiich  superior  to  his  insipid  verses. 

•  When  the  Capitol  ceased  to  be  a  temple,  it  was  appropriated  to 
tfaa  use  of  the  cinl  magistrate ;  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Ro- 
man senator.  The  jewellers,  &c.,  might  be  allowed  to  expose  theii 
pvsr^oua  wares  in  the  porticos. 
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.'jr  punnied  by  his  acctneni  the  four  deputies  of  Gftul,  who 
were  all  dLstingutshed  by  their  birth,  their  dignities,  or  their 
eloquence.  In  the  name  of  a  great  province,  and  aocordimr 
to  the  forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  they  instituted  a  citu 
and  criminal  action,  requiring  such  restitution  as  might  eon^ 
pensate  the  losses  of  individuals,  and  such  punishment  as 
might  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  state.  Their  charges  of  cormpt 
oppression  were  numerous  and  weighty ;  but  they  placed  then* 
secret  dependence  on  a  letter  which  they  had  intercepted,  and 
which  they  could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  his  secretanr,  lo 
have  been  dictated  by  Arvandus  himself.  The  author  of  tfiis 
letter  seemed  to  dissuade  the  king  of  the  Goths  from  a  peace 
with  the  Crreek  emperor:  he  suggested  the  attack  of  the 
Britons  on  the  Loire ;  and  he  rscommended  a  division  of  Gaul, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  between  the  Visigoths  and 
die  Burgundians.^  These  pernicious  scliemes,  which  a  friead 
could  only  palliate  by  the  reproaches  of  vanity  and  indiscretiDfti 
were  susceptible  of  a  treasonable  interpretation ;  and  the  depu- 
ties had  artfully  resolved  not  to  produce  their  most  formidable 
weapons  till  the  decisive  moment  of  the  contest  But  their  iaten* 
tions  were  discovered  by  the  seal  of  Sidonius.  He  imme- 
diately apprised  the  unsuspecting  criminal  of  his  danger ;  and 
sincerely  lamented,  without  any  mixture  of  anger,  the  haugh^ 
presumption  of  Arvandus,  who  rejected,  and  even  resented, 
the  salutary  advice  of  his  friends.  Ignorant  of  his  real  mtsh 
ation,  Arvandus  showed  himself  in  the  Capitol  in  the  wlule 
robe  of  a  candidate,  accepted  indiscriminate  salutations  and 
offers  of  service,  examineid  the  shops  of  the  merchants,  the 
silks  and  gems,  sometimes  with  the  indifference  of  a  spectator, 
and  sometimes  with  the  attention  of  a  purchaser ;  and  com- 
plained of  the  times,  of  the  senate,  Cf£  the  prince,  and  of  the 
delays  of  justice.  His  complaints  were  soon  removed.  An  ecr^ 
ly  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and  Arvandus  appeared,  with  his 
Bccusera,  before  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  mournful  garb  which  they  affected,  excited  the  comiMi^ 
sion  of  the  judges,  who  were  scandalized  bv  the  gay  and  sploa 
did  dress  of  their  adversary :  and  when  the  pnefect  Arvandub, 
with  the  first  of  the  Gallic  deputies,  were  directed  to  take  thair 


^  H«o  sd  regem  Qothoram,  «harta  videbatar  emitti,  .pacem  cas 
Oneeo  Imperstors  diMoadeni,  Britannot  super  Ligerim  ntos  iiBpiif> 
oaii  oportere,  dciiioii8trans»  cum  Burgandionibus  jura  gantiiua  OaHiss 
ii^idi  debere  oonfirman^.  .jc^ 
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places  on  'Jie  senatorial  lienches,  the  same  conirasi  of  piida 
and  rnodrjty  was  observed  in  their  behavior.  In  this  memo- 
rable judgment,  which  presented  a  lively  image  of  the  old  le* 
public,  the  Gaub  exposed,  with  force  and  freedom,  the  griev 
ances  of  the  province ;  and  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  the 
audience  were  sufficiently  inflamed,  they  recited  the  fatal 
epistle.  The  obstinacy  of  Arvandua  was  founded  on  the 
fltmnge  supposition,  that  a  subject  could  not  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  he  had  actually  conspired  to  assume  the  pur^ 
pie.  As  the  paper  was  read,  he  repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud 
voice,  acknowledged  it  for  his  genuine  composition ;  and  his 
astonishment  was  equal  to  his  dismay,  when  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  declared  him  guilty  of  a  capital  offence. 
By  their  decree,  he  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  prs^fect 
to  the  obscure  condition  of  a  plebeian,  and  ignominiously 
dragged  by  servile  hands  to  the  public  prison.  After  a  fort- 
night's adjournment,  the  senate  was  again  convened  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  his  death ;  but  while  he  expected,  in 
the  Island  of  ^sculapius,  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days 
allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the  vilest  malefactore,^^  his 
friends  interposed,  the  emperor  Anthemius  relented,  and  the 
prefect  of  Gaul  obtained  die  milder  punishment  of  exile  and 
confiscation.  The  faults  of  Arvandus  might  deserve  oompas* 
sion ;  but  the  impunity  of  Seronatus  accused  the  justice  of 
the  republic,  till  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  people  of  Auvei^e.  That  flagitious  minister, 
the  Catiline  of  his  age  and  country,  held  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  Visigoths,  to  betray  the  province  which  he 
oppressed :  his  industry  was  continually  exercised  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  taxes  and  obsolete  offences ;  and  his  extrav- 
agant vices  would  have  inspired  contempt,  if  they  had  not 
excited  fear  and  abhorrence. i®* 

Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  justice ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  Ricimer,  that  powerful  Barba- 
rian was  able  to  contend  or  to  negotiate  with  the  prince,  whose 

'**  Senatuteotmikum  TibenanuMt  (Sirmond  Not.  p.  17;)  but  that 
law  allowed  only  ten  days  between  the  sentence  and  execution ;  the 
remaining;  twenty  were  added  in  the  reign  of  Theodoeiaa. 

M>  Catilina  seculi  noetri.  Sidonius,  1.  iL  epiat.  1,  p.  83  ;  L  t.  episl. 
18,  p.  148 ;  L  viL  epiat.  vii.  p.  186.  He  ezecratoa  the  Crimea,  and 
M^)lauda  tke  punishment,  of  Seronatus,  perhaps  with  the  mdign»- 
t£(m  of  a  ^  irtuoua  citiaen,  perhapa  with  the  resentment  of  a  penonal 
memy. 
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•Ifittioe  he  had  eondesoended  to  accept.  The  peaoefbl  and 
proBperoos  reign  which  Anthemius  had  promised  to  the  West, 
was  soon  clouded  bj  misfortune  and  discord.  Ricimer,  appre- 
hensiTe,  or  impatient^  of  a  superior,  retired  from  Borne,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Milan ;  an  advantageous  situation  either 
to  invite  or  to  repel  the  warlike  tribes  that  were  seated  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Danube.^  Italy  was  giaduallj  divided  into 
two  independent  and  hostile  kingdoms;  and  the  nobles  of 
Lignria,  who  trembled  at  the  near  approach  of  a  civil  war,  fell 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  patrician,  and  conjured  him  to 
spare  their  unhappy  country.  ^  For  my  own  part,"  replied 
Bicimer,  in  a  tone  of  insolent  moderation,  ^  I  am  still  inclined 
to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Galatian ;  ^  but  who  will 
undertake  to  appease  his  anger,  or  to  mitigate  the  pride, 
which  always  rises  in  proportion  to  our  submission  ?  **  They 
informed  him,  that  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia,^  united  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  and 
appeared  confident,  that  the  eloquence  of  such  an  ambassador 
must  prevail  against  the  strongest  opposition,  either  of  interest 
or  passion.  Their  recommendation  was  approved ;  and  Epipha- 
nius, assuming  the  benevolent  office  of  mediation,  proceeded 
without  deUty  to  Bome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  honors 
doe  to  his  merit  and  reputation.  The  oration  of  a  bishop  in 
favor  of  peace  may  be  easily  supposed :  he  argued,  that,  in 
all  possible  drcumstancesi  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  must  be 
an  act  of  mercy,  or  magnanimity,  or  prudence ;  and  he  seri- 
ously admonished  the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest  with  a  fierce 
Barbarian,  which  might  be  fiUal  to  himself,  and  must  be  ruinous 
to  his  dominions.    Anthemius  acknowlec^ged  the  truth  of  his 

v»  Ridmer,  under  the  reign  of  ADthemiut,  defeated  and  elew  in 
battle  Beorgor,  king  of  the  AUoi,  (Joniandes,  c.  46,  p.  678.)  His  Bis- 
ter had  mairied  the  kins  of  the  BurgundiaoB,  and  he  maintained  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  Snevic  colony  established  in  Pannonia 
and  Noricum. 

i°*  Galatsm  oondtatum.  Sirmond  (in  his  notes  to  Ennodius)  ap- 
plies this  appellation  to  Anthemius  himself.  The  emperor  was  proba^ 
bljr  born  in  the  province  of  Qalstia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Gallo-Qre- 
dacs,  were  supposed  to  unite  the  vices  of  a  savage  and  a  corrupted 
pecn^e. 

^  Epiphanius  was  thirty  yesrs  bishop  of  Paris,  (A.  D.  467—497 ;) 
see  Tiltemont,  M^m.  Ecdes.  tom.  zvi.  p.  788.  His  name  and  actions 
would  have  been  unknown  to  posterity,  if  Ennodius,  one  of  his  suo- 
jessors,  had  not  written  his  life ; )  Sinnond,  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  1647—' 
1692 ;)  in  which  he  represents  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of 
fiwage. 
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maxifn ,  (mt  he  deeply  Mu  ^^  ff^^  etnd  indignatioii^  the 
behavior  of  Ricimer;  and  his  pasiion  gave  eloquence  and 
energy  to  hia  discoarae.  "  What  ftivors,''  he  warmly  ex- 
dahned, **have  we*ref\]aed  to  this  uagrateful  man?  What 
provocations  have  we  not  endured!  Regardieas  of  the 
majesty  of  the  parple,  I  gave  my  daughter  to  a  Goth  ;  I  sac* 
rificed  my  own  blood  to  the  safety  of  the  republic.  The 
liberality  which  ought  to  have  'secured  the  eternal  attachment 
of  Ricimer  has  exasperated  him  against  his  benefactor.  What 
wars  has  he  not  excited  against  the  empire !  How  often  has 
he  instigated  and  assisted  the  fury  of  hostile  nations  1  Shall 
I  now  accept  his  perfidious  friencbhip  ?  Can  I  hope  that  ke 
will  respect  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  who  has  already 
violated  the  duties  of  a  son  ?  **  But  the  anger  of  Anthemius 
evaporated  in  these  passionate  exclamations:  he  insensibly 
yielded  to  the  proposals  of  Epiphanius;  and  the  b«hop 
returned  to  his  diocese  with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the 
peace  of  Italy,  by  a  reconciliation,**  of  which  ^he  sincerity 
and  continuance  might  be  reasonably  suspected.  The  clemency 
of  the  emperor  was  extorted  from  his  weakness ;  and  Ricimer 
suspended  his  ambitious  designs  till  he  had  secretly  prepared 
the  engines  with  which  he  resolved  to  subvert  the  throne  of 
Anthemius.  The  nmsk  of  peace  and  moderation  was  then 
thrown  aside.  The  army  of  Ricimer  was  fortified  by  a 
numerous  reenforeement  of  Burgundians  and  Oriental  Suevi : 
he  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  the  Greek  emperof,  marched 
from  Milan  to  the  Gales  of  Rome,  and  fixing  his  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio,  impatk^ntly  expected  the  arrival  of  Olybrius, 
his  Imperial  candidate. 

The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  family,  might  esteem 
himself  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Western  empire.  He  had 
married  Placidia,  the  younger  daughter  of  Valentinian,  af^er 
she  was  restored  by  Genseric ;  who  still  detained  her  aister 
Eudoxia,  as  the  wife,  or  rather  as  the  captive,  of  his  son. 
The  king  of  the  Vandals  supported,  by  threats  and  solicita- 
tions, the  fair  pretensions  of  his  Roman  ally ;  and  assigned, 
as  one  of  the  motives  of  the  war,  the  refusal  of  the  senate 
and  pcK)ple  to  acknowledge  their  lawful  prince,  and  the  unworn 
thy  preference  which  they  had  given  to  a  stranger.^^*    The 

*^  Ennodius  (p.  1659—1664)  has  related  this  embassy  of  Epiphb- 
nias ;  and  his  narrative,  verbose  and  tursid  as  it  must  appear,  iUua- 
Irates  some  curious  passages  in  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire. 

'^  Priaoua,  Ezoorpt.  Legation,  p.  74.    Procopius  de  BeU.  YaadiL  I 
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firiendffbip  of  the  puUic  enemy  might  render  Olybrius  stOl 
more  unpopular  to  the  Italians ;  but  when  Ricimer  meditated 
the  ruin  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  he  tempted,  with  the  ofier 
of  a  diadem,  the  candidate  who  could  justify  hie  lebeUioa  by 
an  illustrious  name  and  a  royal  alliance.  The  husband  of 
Placidia,  who,  like  most  of  h&  ancestors,  had  been  mvested 
with  the  consular  dignity,  might  have  continued  to  enjoy  a 
secure  and  splendid  fortune  in  the  peaceful  residence  of  Con** 
stantinople ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  tormented  by 
•och  a  genius  as  cannot  be  amused  or  occupied,  unless  by 
the  administration  of  an  empire.  Yet  Olybrius  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  his  friends,  perhiB4>s  of  his  wife ;  rashly 
plunged  into  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  a  civil  war ;  and, 
with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  emperor  Leo,  accepted  the 
Italian  purple,  wliich  was  bestowed,  and  resumed,  at  the 
fiapricious  will  of  a  Barbarian.  He  landed  without  obstacle 
(for  Genseric  was  master  of  the  sea)  either  at  Bavenna,  or 
tho  port  of  Ostia,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Sicimer,  where  he  was  received  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
Western  world.^^'^ 

The  patrician,  who  had  extended  his  posts  from  the  Anio 
to  the  Melvian  bridge,  already  possessed  two  quarters  of  Rome 
the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Tyber  from  the  rest  of  the  city ;  ^^  and  it  may  be  conjectured, 
diat  an  assembly  of  seceding  senators  imitated,  in  this  choice 
of  Olybrius,  the  forms  of  a  legal  election.  But  the  body  of 
the  senate  and  peq>le  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  An- 


I.  o.  6,  p.  191.  Jfiudozia  and  her  daughter  were  restored  after  the 
deotn  ot*  Majorian.  Perhapa  the  consuUhip  of  Olybriufl  (A.  D.  464) 
was  bestowed  aa  a  nuptial  present. 

'^  The  hostile  appearance  of  Olybriu/*  is  fixed  ^notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  Pagi)  by  the  duration  of  his  reign.  Tne  secret  connivance 
of  J^eoia  acknoindedged  by  Theophanea  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle. 
We  are  ignorant  of  hia  motives;  but  v  thia  obscure  period,  cmt 
Ignorance  extends  to  the  most  public  and  miportant  facta. 

>«  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  quai;terB,  into,  which  Rome  waa 
divided  by  Auguatua,  only  one,  the  JamouIum«  lay  on  the  Tuscan 
aide  of  the  Tyber.  But,  m  the  fifth  century,  the  Vatican  suburb 
fnmed  a  connderable  city;  and  in  the  eeclesiaatical  distribution, 
which  had  been  recently  made  by  Simpliciua,  the  reigning  pope,  tao 
•f  the  teven  regions,  or  parishes  of  Rome,  depended  on  the  church  of 
St  Peter.  See  Nntdini  Rotrr  Antica,  p.  67.  It  would  require  a  ie> 
dioaa  diaseitfition  to  mark  the  drcumstancea,  in  whicli  I  am  inolined 
to  de^part  from  the  topography  of  that  learned  jUMnaiu 
VOL.  Ill-  48 
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thcunius;  and  the  more  efTectual  support  of  a  Gothic  amiy 
enabled  him  to  prolong  bis  reign,  and  the  public  distress,  bjr  a 
resistance  of  three  months,  which  produced  the  concomiuuit 
evils  of  fambe  and  pestilence.  At  length  Ricimer  made  a 
furious  assault  on  the  bridge  of  Hadrian,  or  St.  Angelo  ;  and 
the  narrow  pass  was  defended  with  equal  valor  by  the  Goths 
till  the  death  of  Gilimer,  their  leader.  The  victorious  troops, 
breaking  down  every  barrier,  rushed  with  irresistible  violence 
mto  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary  pope)  was  subverted  by  the  civil 
fury  of  Anthemius  and  Ricimer.'^^  The  unfortunate  An- 
themius  was  dragged  from  his  concealment,  and  inhumanly 
massacred  by  the  command  of  his  son-in-law ;  who  thus  added 
a  third,  or  perhaps  a  fourth,  emperor  to  the  number  of  his 
victims.  The  soldiers,  who  united  the  rage  of  factious  cit- 
izens with  the  savage  manners  of  Barbarians,  were  indulged, 
without  control,  in  the  license  cf  rapine  and  murder :  the 
crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  who  were  unconcerned  in  the 
event,  could  only  gam  b>  the  indiscriminate  pillage ;  and  the 
face  of  the  city  exhibited  the  strange  contrast  of  stem  cruelty 
and  dissolute  intemperance.^'^  Forty  days  after  this  calami- 
tous event,  the  subject,  not  of  glory,  but  of  guilt,  Italy  was 
delivered,  by  a  painful  disease,  from  the  tyrant  Ricimer,  who 
bequeathed  the  command  of  his  army  to  his  nephew  Gundo- 
bald,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Burgundians.  In  the  same 
year  all  the  principal  actors  in  this  great  revolution  were 
removed  from  the  stage ;  and  the  whole  reign  of  Olybrius, 
whose  death  does  not  betray  any  symptoms  of  violence, 
is  included  within  the  term  of  seven  months.  He  left  one 
daughter,  the  offspring  of  his  marriage  with  Piacidia :  and  the 
family  of  the  great  Theodosius,  transplanted  from  Spain  lo 

'*  NuperAntheiniietRicimeriscivili  furore  8ubvena  esc.  Oelaaos 
ba  Epifit.  ad  Andromach.  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  406,  No.  42,  Sigomiifl» 
(torn.  L  L  xiv.  de  Occidentali  Imperio,  p.  642,  643»)  and  Muratori, 
(Annali  d  Italia,  torn.  iv.  p.  308,  309,)  with  the  aid  of  a  less  imper- 
fect MS.of  the  HistozUMiscelia.,  have  illuatrated  this  dark  and  bloody 
transaction. 

>^c  Such  had  been  the  aeva  ac  deformia  urbe  totft  fades,  wh<» 
Rome  was  assaulted  and  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  {wem 
Tacit.  Hist.  iiL  82, 83  *,)  and  every  cause  of  mischief  had  since  acquired 
much  additional  energy.  The  revolution  of  ages  may  bring  round 
tSA  same  calamities;  but  ages  may  nvolve  without  prodooin^  a 
Taoittts  to  describe  them 
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Constantinople,  was  propagated  in  the  female  liue  as  far  ai 
the  eighth  generation. ^^^ 

Whilst  the  vacant  throne  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  lawlew 
Barhanans,^^^  the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was  8erious!y 
agitated  in  the  council  of  Leo.  The  empress  Verina,  studious 
to  promote  the  greatness  of  her  own  family,  had  married  one 
of  her  nieces  to  Julius  Nepos,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Mar- 
cellinus  in  the  sovereignty  of  Dalmatia,  a  more  solid  posses 
sion  than  the  title  which  he  was  persuaded  to  accept,  of 
Emperor  of  the  West  But  the  measures  of  the  Byzantire 
court  were  so  languid  and  irresolute,  that  many  months  elapseci 
after  the  death  of  Anthemius,  and  even  of  Olybrius,  before 
their  destined  successor  could  show  himself,  with  a  respecta- 
ble force,  to  his  Italian  subjects.  During  that  interval,  Gly- 
cerius,  an  obscure  soldier,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by 
his  patron  Gundobald ;  but  the  Burgundian  prince  was  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  support  his  nomination  by  a  civil  war: 
the  pursuits  of  domestic  ambition  recalled  him  beyond  the 
Aips,^i3  and  his  client  was  permitted  to  exchange  the  Roman 
sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of  Salona.  After  extinguishing  such 
a  competitor,  the  emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the 
senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  provincials  of  Gaul ;  his 
moral  virtues,  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated ; 
and  those  who  derived  any  private  benefit  from  his  govern- 
ment, announced,  in  prophetic  strains,  the  restoration  of  the 
public  felicity.^ ^'*  Their  hopes  (if  such  hopes  had  been  enter- 
tained) were  confounded  within  the  term  of  a  single  year ; 

"1  See  Ducange,  FamiluB  Byzantin.  p.  74,  75.  Areobindus,  who 
appears  to  have  married  the  nioce  of  the  emperor  Justiiiiaii,  was  the 
eighth  descendant  of  the  elder  Theodocius. 

"*  The  last  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire  are  fiiintly  marked 
in  Theophanes,  (p.  102,)  Jomandes,  (c  45,  p.  679,)  the  Chronicle  of 
liarcellmus,  and  the  Fragments  of  an  anonymous  -writer,  published 
by  Valesiiis  at  the  end  of  Ammianus,  (p.  716,  717.)  If  Photius  had 
noit  been  so  wretchedly  concise,  we  should  derire  much  hiformation 
from  the  contemporary  histories  of  Malchtts  and  Candidus.  See  hit 
Extracts,  p.  172—179. 

"'  See  Greg.  Turon.  L  li.  o.  28,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  175.  Dn^os,  Hist 
Critique,  tom.  L  p*.  6 IS.  By  the  murder  or  death  o(  his  two  brothers^ 
Onndobeld  acquired  the  sole  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bargundy» 
whose  ruin  was  hastened  by  their  discord. 

>M  Julias  Nepos  armis  pariter  summus  Augustus  ao  maribos.  fH« 
dflnius,  L  t.  ep.  16,  p.  146.  Nepos  had  giyen  to  Ecdicius  the  title  of 
Pstricisn,  which  Anthemius  had  piomisM^  deoemoris  Anthemii  fiden 
■bsolvit.    See  1.  viiL  ep.  7,  p.  224. 
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and  tlie  Ireaty  of  peace,  which  ceded  Auvergne  to  the  Via- 
igoths,  ia  the  only  event  of  his  short  and  inglorious  reign, 
llie  moat  faithful  subjects  of  Gaul  were  sacrificed,  bj  th« 
Italian  emperor,  to  the  hope  of  domestic  security ;  ^^^  but  his 
repose  was  soon  invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of  the  Barbarian 
confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of  Orestes,  their  gen- 
eral, were  in  full  march  from  Rome  to  Ravenna.  Nepos 
ti-embled  at  their  approach  ;  and,  instead  of  placing  a  just  coi^ 
fidence  in  the  strength  of  Ravenna,  he  hastily  escaped  to  his 
ships,  and  retired  to  his  Dalmatian  principality,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  By  thb  shameful  abdication,  he  pro- 
tracted his  life  about  five  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state, 
between  an  emperor  cuid  an  exile,  till  he  was  assassinated  at 
Salona  by  the  ungrateful  Glycerins,  who  was  translated,  per^ 
haps  as  the  reward  of  his  crime,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Milan.ii<^ 

The  nations  who  had  asserted  their  independence  afVer  the 
death  of  Attila,  were  established,  by  the  right  of  possessiun  of 
conquest,  in  the  boundless  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube ;  or  in  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  river  and  the 
Alps.  But  the  bravest  of  their  youth  enlisted  in  the  army 
of  confederates^  who  formed  the  defence  and  the  terror  of 
Italy ;  ^^^  and  in  this  promiscuous  multitude,  the  names  of  the 
Heruli,  the  Scyrri,  the  Alani,  the  Turcilingi,  and  the  Rugians, 
appear  to  have  predominated.  The  example  of  these  war 
nors  was  imitated  by  Orestes,^ ^^  the  son  of  Tatullus,  and  the 
father  of  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West.  Orestes, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this  History,  had  never 

"*  Epiphanius  was  sent  ambassador  from  Nepos  to  the  Viaipoth^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  Jinei  Impmrii  Italidt  (Ennodios  ia 
fiinnona,  torn.  L  p.  1666-^1669.)  His  pathetio  disoourae  coacealed 
the  disgraoefol  secret  whLchsoon  exdted  the  just  and  bitter  oompLainti 
of  the  bishop  of  Clermont. 

^^  Malchus,  apud  Phot  p.  172.  Ennod.  Epigram.  WttiI.  in  Sir* 
mond.  Oper.  torn.  L  p.  1879.  Some  doubt  may,  however,  bexaiaedim 
the  identic  of  the  emperor  and  the  arohbiahop. 

"Y  Our  knowledge  of  these  mercenaries,  who  subverted  the  West- 
em  empire,  is  derived  from  Procopius,  (de  BeU.  Oothico,  L  L  c  L  p. 
808.)  The  popular  opinion,  and  the  recent  historians,  represent  Odo* 
aoer  in  the  mlse  light  of  a  ttrangerf  and  a  Mnff,  who  invaded  JMj  with 
an  army  of  foreigners,  his  native  subjects. 

""  Orestes,  qui  eo  tempore  quando  Attila  ad  Italiam  venitt  m  ilB 
innzit,  et  ejus  notarius  &ctu8  fuerat.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716.  Ha 
b  mistaken  in  the  date ;  but  we  may  credit  his  assertion*  that  the 
secretary  of  Attila  was  the  father  of  Augustulus. 
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ioaeited  lus  country.  His  btrth  and  fortunes  rendered  bim 
0De  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  Pannonia.  When  that 
province  was  ceded  to  the  Huns,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Attila,  his  lawful  sovereign,  obtained  the  office  of  his  sec* 
retary,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  ambassador  to  Constantino- 
ple, to  represent  the  person,  and  signify  the  commands,  of 
the  imperious  monarch.  The  death  of  that  conqueror  re- 
stored  him  to  his  freedom;  and  Orestes  might  honorably 
refuse  either  to  follow  the  sons  of  Attila  into  the  Scythian 
desert,  or  to  obey  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped  the 
dominion  of  Pannonia.  He  preferred  the  service  of  the  Italian 
princes,  the  successors  of  Valentinian ;  and,  as  he  possessed 
the  qualifications  of  courage,  industry,  and  experience,  he 
advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  military  profession,  till  he 
was  elevated,  by  the  favor  of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dignities 
of  patrician,  and  master-general  of  the  troops.  These  troops 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  the  chamcter  and 
authority  of  Orestes,  who  affected  their  manners,  conversed 
with  tliem  in  tlieir  own  language,  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  national  chief^ins,  by  long  habits  of  famil- 
iarity and  friendship.  At  his  solicitation  they  rose  in  arms 
against  the  obscure  Greek,  who  presumed  to  claim  their 
c^dience  ;  and  when  Orestes,  from  some  secret  motive,  de« 
Clined  the  purple,  they  consented,  with  the  same  facility,  to 
acknowledge  his  son  Augustulus,  as  the  emperor  of  the  West. 
By  the  abdication  of  Nepos,  Orestes  had  now  attained  the 
summit  of  his  ambitious  hopes ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  before 
>he  end  of  the  first  year,  that  the  lessons  of  perjury  and  ingrati-^ 
vude,  which  a  rebel  must  inculcate,  will  be  resorted  against 
himself;  and  that  the  precarious  sovereign  of  Italy  was  only 
permitted  to  choose,  whether  he  would  be  the  slave,  or  the 
victim,  of  his  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  dangerous  alli- 
ance of  these  strangers  had  oppressed  and  insulted  the  last 
liemains  of  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  At  each  revolution^ 
their  pay  and  privileges  were  augmented  ;  but  their  insolence 
increased  in  a  still  more  extravagant  degree  ;  they  envied  the 
fortune  of  their  brethren  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  whose 
victorious  arms  had  acquired  an  independent  and  perpetual 
inheritance ;  and  they  insisted  on  their  peremptory  demand,  that 
a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be  immediately  divided 
among  them.  Orestes,  with  a  spirit,  which,  in  another  situa« 
tion,  might  be  entitled  to  our  esteem,  chose  rather  to  encountei 
tlio  r^e  of  an  armed  multitude,  than  to  subscribe  the  nun  oi 
43» 
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tn  innocent  people.  He  rejected  the  audacious  dc^fUind  ;  and 
his  refusal  was  favorable  to  the  ambition  of  Odoa*^r ;  a  bolo 
Barbarian,  who  assured  his  fellow-soldiers,  that,  if  they  dared 
to  associate  under  his  command,  they  might  soon  extort  the 
justice  which  had  been  denied  to  their  dutiful  petitions.  From 
all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  Italy,  the  confederates,  actuated 
by  the  same  resentment  and  the  same  hopes,  impatiently 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  popular  leader ;  and  the  unfor* 
tunate  patrician,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  hastily  retreated 
to  the  strong  city  of  Pavia,  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  holy 
Epiphanites.  Pavia  was  immediately  besieged,  the  fortifica- 
tions were  stemmed,  the  town  was  pillaged ;  and  although  the 
bishop  might  lab«>r,  with  much  zeal  and  some  success,  to  save 
the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  chastity  of  female  captives, 
the  tumult  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  execution  of 
Orestes.^^^  His  brother  P&ul  was  slain  in  an  action  near 
Ravenna  ;  and  the  helpless  Augustulus,  who  could  no  longer 
command  the  respect,  was  reduced  to  implore  the  clemency^ 
of  Odoacer. 

That  successful  Barbarian  was  the  son  of  Edecon ;  who, 
in  some  remarkable  transactions,  particularly  described  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  had  been  the  colleague  of  Orestes  him- 
self.* The  honor  of  an  ambassador  should  be  exempt  from, 
suspicion ;  and  Edecon  had  listened  to  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  his  sovereign.  But  this  apparent  guilt  was  expi^ 
ated  by  his  merit  or  repentance  :  his  rank  was  eminent  and 
f conspicuous  ;  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Attila ;  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  who  guarded,  in  their  turn,  the  royal 
village,  consisted  o(  a  tribe  of  Scyrri,  his  immediate  and 
hereditary  subjects.  In  the  revolt  of  the  nations,  they  still 
adhered  to  the  Huns;  and,  more  than  twelve  years  after- 
wards, the  name  of  Edecon  b  honorably  mentioned,  in  their 
unequal  contests  with  the  Ostrogoths ;  which  was  terminated, 
after  two  bloody  battles,  by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 

"*  See  EnnodiuB,  (in  Yit.  Epiphan.  Sinnond,  com.  L  p.  1669, 1670.) 
Ho  adds  weight  to  the  narrative  of  Procopius,  though  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  devil  actually  contrived  the  alcge  of  Pavia,  to  diatoeM  tha 
biahop  and  his  flock. 

•  Manso  obserres  that  the  evidence  which  identifies  Edecon,  the  fiithct 
of  Odoacer,  with  the  colleague  of  Orestes,  is  not  conclusive.  Ocsihlchta 
.Jes  Ost-Gothischen  Reiches,  p.  82.  But  St  Martin  inclines  tv  agree  witk 
Gibbon,  note,  ▼!.  76.  —M. 
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Scyrri.i*'^  Their  gallant  leader,  who  did  not  survive  tnii 
nauonal  calamity,  lefl  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  to  strug- 
gle with  adversity,  and  to  maintain  as  they  might,  by  rapine 
or  service,  the  faithful  followers  of  their  exile.  Onulf  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  Constantinople,  where  he  sullied,  by 
the  assassination  of  a  generous  benefactor,  the  fame  which  ho 
had  acquired  in  arms.  His  brother  Odoacer  led  a  wandering 
life  among  the  Barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a 
fortune  suited  to  the  most  desperate  adventures ;  and  when 
be  had  fixed  his  choice,  he  piously  visited  the  cell  of  Severi- 
D118,  the  popular  saint  of  the  country,  to  solicit  his  approba- 
tion and  blessing.  The  lowness  of  ihe  door  would  not  admit 
the  lofty  stature  of  Odoacer :  he  was  obliged  to  stoop ;  but 
in  that  humble  attitude  the  sain}  could  discern  the  symptoms 
of  his  future  greatness ;  and  addressing  him  in  a  prophetic 
tone,  ^*'  Pursue  '*  (said  he)  ^^  your  design ;  proceed  to  Italy  ; 
you  will  soon  cast  away  this  coarse  garment  of  skins ;  and 
your  wealth  will  be  adequate  to  Uie  liberality  of  your 
mind.^'  ^^^  The  Barbarian,  whose  daring  spirit  accepted  and 
ratified  the  prediction,  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
Western  empire,  and  soon  obtained  an  honorable  rank  in  the 
guards.  His  manners  were  gradually  polished,  his  military 
skill  was  improved,  and  the  confederates  of  Italy  would  not 
have  elected  him  for  their  general,  unless  the  exploits  of 
Odoacer  had  established  a  high  opinion  of  his  courage  and 
eapacity.^^    Their  military  acclamations  saluted  him  with 

*»  Jomandes,  c.  63,  64,  p.  692—695.  M.  de  Bust  (Hist  des  Peu. 
pies  dc  TEiirope,  torn.  viii.  p.  221—228)  has  clearly  explained  the 
origin  and  adventarea  of  Odcmcer.  I  am  almost  incUned  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  same  who  pillaged  Angers,  and  commanded  a  fleet  of 
fiaxon  pirates  on  the  ocean.  Greg.  Toron.  L  ii.  c  18,  in  torn.  iL 
p.  170.» 

■**  Vade  ad  Italiam,  vade  vilissimis  nunc  pellibus  ooopertis :  sed 
multis  dto  plurima  largitunis.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717.  He  quotes 
the  life  of  St.  Severinus,  which  is  extant,  and  contains  much  unknown 
and  valuable  history;  it  was  composed  by  his  disciple  Eugippius 
(A.  D.  611)  thirty  years  after  his  death.  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles. 
»om.  xvL  p.  168—181. 

^**  Theophanes,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  affirms,  that  he  was  educated, 
nursed,  {rf^fptrrog,)  in  Italy,  (p.  102;)  and  as  this  strong  expression 
will  not  bear  a  literal  interpretation,  it  must  bo  explained  by  long  8ei« 
▼ice  in  the  Imperial  guards. 


*  Aceerding  to  St.  M«rtm  tnere  is  no  foimdaUon  for  this  ooi^actare,  tA 
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the  thk  of  king ;  but  he  abstained,  during  hin  whole  rei^ 
from  t}ie  use  of  the  purple  and  diadem,^^  lest  he  shouM 
offend  those  princes,  whose  subjects,  by  their  accidental  mix* 
ture,  had  formed  the  victorious  army,  which  tinne  and  policy 
might  insensibly  unite  into  a  great  nation. 

Royalty  wss  familiar  to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  submissiTe 
people  of  Italy  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a  murmur. 
the  authority  which  he  should  condescend  -to  exercise  as  the 
vicegerent  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  But  Odoacer  had 
resolved  to  abolish  that  useless  and  expensive  office;  and 
4uch  is  the  weight  of  antique  prejudice,  that  it  required  sums 
boldness  and  penetration  to  discover  the  extreme  facility  of 
the  enterprise.  The  unfortunate  Augustulus  was  made  the 
instrument  of  his  own  disgrace :  he  signified  his  resignation 
to  the  senate  ;  and  that  assembly,  in  their  last  act  of  obedience 
to  a  Roman  prince,  still  affected  the  spirit  of  fi^edom,  and 
the  forms  of  the  constitution.  An  epistle  was  addressed,  by 
their  unanimous  decree,  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  the  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  Leo ;  who  had  lately  been  restored,  aAer  a 
short  rebellion,  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  They  solemnly 
'^  disclaim  the  necessity,  or  even  the  wish,  of  continuing  any 
longe*  the  Imperial  succession  in  Italy ;  since,  in  their  opin* 
ion,  the  majesty  of  a  sole  monarch  is  sufficient  to  pervade 
and  protect,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  East  and  the  West. 
In  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  they  con- 
sent that  the  seat  of  universal  empire  shall  be  transferred 
from  Rome  to  C!onstantinople ;  and  they  basely  renounce 
the  right  of  choosing  their  master,  the  only  vestige  that  yet 
remained  of  the  authority  which  had  given  laws  to  the  world* 
The  republic  (they  repeat  that  name  without  a  blush)  might 
safely  confide  in  the  civil  and  military  virtues  of  Odoacer , 
and  they  humbly  request,  that  the  emperor  would  invest  him 
with  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the  dio* 
eese  of  Italy."  The  deputies  of  the  senate  were  received  at 
Constantinople  with  some  marics  of  displeasure  and  indigna- 


>**  Nomen  regis  Odoacer  assumpsit,  cum  tamen  neque  purpuxft  nee 
regalibuB  utcretur  insignibos.  Cossiodor.  in  Chron.  A.  I>.  476.  He 
f  cems  to  haye  assumed  the  absteact  title  of  s  king,  without  applymg 
It  lo  any  particular  nation  or  country.* 


*  Manso  obserres  that  Odoacer  never  called  hin-jelf  king  if  Italy,  did 
nm  Amntn*  the  purple*  and  no  coins  are  extant  with  his  tume.  Ossiihichtt 
Ost-Uuia.  Aeiches,  p.  36.  — M. 
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Atvn :  and  when  ^hev  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Zenoi 
he  sternly  reproached  them  with  their  treatment  of  the  two 
emperoA,  Anthemius  and  Nepos,  whom  the  E^«t  had  8Uo> 
eessiTely  granted  to  the  prayers  of  Italy.  "  The  first "  (con- 
tinued he)  **  you  have  murdered ;  the  second  you  have  ex* 
pelied ;  but  the  second  is  still  alive,  and  whilst  he  lives  he  is 
your  lawful  sovereign.'*  But  the  prudent  Zeno  soon  deserted 
the  hopeless  cause  of  his  abdicated  colleague.  His  vanity 
was  gratified  by  the  title  of  sole  emperor,  and  by  the  statues 
erected  to  his  honor  in  the  several  quarters  of  Rome ;  h^  pq* 
tertained  a  friendly,  though  ambiguous,  correspondence  with 
the  pairieian  Odoacer ;  and  he  gmtefully  accepted  the  Impe« 
rial  ensigns,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne  and  palace 
which  the  Barbarian  was  not  unwilling  to  remove  from  the 
fight  of  thejpeople.^** 

In  the  space  of  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
Line  emperors  had  successively  disappeared;  and  the  son  of 
Orestes,  a  youth  recommended  only  by  his  beauty,  would  be 
the  least  entitled  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  if  his  reign,  which 
was  marked  by  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
West,  did  not  leave  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.'^ The  patrician  Orestes  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Count  ftoffin/uf,  of  Petovio  in  Noricum :  the  name  of  AngusitUy 
notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  power,  was  known  at  Aqui- 
leia  as  a  fiimiliar  surname ;  and  the  appellations  of  the  two 
great  founders,  of  the  city  and  of  the  monarchy,  were  thus 
strangely  united  in  the  last  of  their  successors. ^^  The  son 
of  Orates  assumed  and  disgraced,  the  names  of  Romulus 


"*  Mfllohiu,  whose  loss  excites  our  regict»  has  presenred  (in  Ex- 
cerpt. Legat.  p.  93)  this  extraordinary  embassy  from  the  senate  to 
Ztao*  The  uionTiaous  fragment,  (p.  717,)  and  the  extract  from  Can- 
didoa^apnd  Phot.  p.  176,)  are  likewise  of  some  use. 

>**  Tne  precise  year  in  which  the  Western  empire  was  extin- 
guished, is  not  positively  ascertained.  The  vulgar  era  of  A.  D.  476 
to  have  the  sanction  of  authentic  chronidee.    But  the  twe 


dates  assigned  by  Jomandes  (c.  46,  p.  680)  would  delay  that  great 
event  to  the  year  479 ;  and  though  M.  de  Buat  has  overlooked  hu 
evidence,  he  produces  (torn.  viiL  p.  261^288)  many  collateral  circum- 
stances in  support  of  the  same  opinion. 

^  See  his  medals  in  Ducange,  fFam.  Byxantin.  p.  81,)  Prxso  la. 
(fixesrpt.  Legat.  p.  66,)  Maffei,  (Ossenraaoni  Letterarie,  torn.  iL 
p  814.)  We  may  allege  a  ftmious  and  similar  case.  The  meanest 
fiibf^ctB  of  th«  Roman  empire  assumed  the  UhutriouB  name  of  Patri 
wmtBy  whieh,  by  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  has  bean  cimmuiuoated  to 
twboknition.  n.> 
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Augustus ;  but  the  first  was  corrupted  into  MomvUus.  by  t}.a 
Greeks,  and  the  second  has  been  changea  by  the  Latins  into 
the  contemptible  diminutive  Augustulus.  The  life  of  this 
inoffensive  youth  was  spared  by  the  generous  clemency  of 
Odoacer ;  who  dismissed  him,  with  his  whole  family,  from 
the  Imperial  palace,  fixed  his  annual  allowance  at  six  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold,  and  assigned  the  castle  of  Lucullus,  in 
Campania,  for  the  place  of  his  exile  or  retirement. ''^  As 
soon  as  the  Romans  breathed  from  the  toils  of  the  Punic  war, 
th<;y  were  attracted  by  the  beauties  and  the  pleasures  of  Cam- 
pania ;  and  the  country-house  of  the  elder  Scipio  at  Litemum 
exhibited  a  lasting  model  of  their  rustic  simplicity.**®  The 
delicious  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  were  crowded  with 
villas ;  and  Sylla  applauded  the  masterly  skill  of  his  rival, 
who  had  seated  himself  on  the  lofty  promontory  of  Misenum, 
that  commands,  on  every  side,  the  sea  and  lfvnd,^s  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  horizon.*^  The  villa  of  Marius  was  pur- 
chased, within  a  few  years,  by  Lucullus,  and  the  price  had 
increased  from  two  thousand  five  hundred,  to  more  than  four- 
score thousand,  pounds  sterling.^^o  Jt  was  adorned  by  the  new 
proprietor  with  Grecian  arts  and  Asiatic  treasures ;  and  the 
nouses  and  gardens  of  Lucullus  obtained  a  distinguished  rank 
in  the  list  of  Imperial  palaces.*^*     When  the  Vandals  became 

^"^  IngredieiiB  autem  Ravennam  deposult  Augtutulmn  de  regnot 
eujuB  infantiam  misertus  concessit  el  sangiiinem ;  et  quia  pulcher  erat, 
tamen  donavit  ei  reditum  sex  miUia  solidos,  et  misit  cum  intra  Cam- 
paniam  cum  parentibus  auia  libere  vivere.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716. 
Jomandes  says,  (o.  46«  p.  680,)  in  Lucullano  Campanis  caatello  exilii 
poena  damnavit. 

^"^  See  the  eloquent  Declamation  of  Seneca,  (Epist.  Ixxxvi.)  The 
philosopher  might  have  recollected,  that  all  luxury  is  relative  ;  and 
that  the  elder  Scipio,  whose  manners  were  polished  by  study  and 
conversation,  was  himself  accused  ci  that  vice  by  his  ruder  contem- 
poraries, (Livy,  xxix.  19.) 

*"  Sylla,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  praised  his  paritia  coslratM- 
iandi,  (Ptin.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  7.)  Pha^dms,  who  makes  its  ahady 
walks  {ktta  viridia)  the  scene  of  an  insipid  &ble,  (11.  6,)  has  thus 
described  the  situation :  -- 

Cesar  lYjorlui  qnnro  peteni  Neitpolim, 
In  MiMBenMoa  rillan  veninit  raum ; 
doB  monte  lummo  poiiia  Luculli  mana 
Ftotpecut  Siculum  ot  prMpicit  Tiucam  mare. 

I*'  From  seven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  myiiadi 
of  drachmas.  Yet  even  in  the  possession  of  Marius,  it  was  a  luxuri- 
ous retirement  ^ne  Romans  derided  his  indolence ;  thev  soob 
bewailed  his  activity.    See  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  tom.  IL  p.  62i. 

*"  Lucullus  had  other  villas  of  equal,  though  various,  m^nifi- 
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fonnidanie  lu  ate  ^ea-coast,  the  Lucullan  villa,  on  the  promon« 
tory  of  M*9enurn,  gradually  assumed  the  strength  and  appel- 
lation of  a  strong  castle,  the  obscure  retreat  of  the  last 
emperor  of  the  West.  About  twenty  years  after  that  great 
revolution,  it  was  converted  into  a  church  and  monastery,  to 
receive  the  bones  of  St.  Severinus.  They  securely  reposed, 
amidst  the  broken  trophies  of  Cimbric  and  Armenian  victories, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  when  the  fortifications, 
which  might  afford  a  dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were 
demolished  by  the  people  of  Naples.*^ 

Odoacer  was  the  first  Barbarian  who  reigned  in  Italy,  over 
a  people  who  had  once  asserted  their  just  superiority  abovs 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  disgrace  of  the  Romans  still 
excites  our  respectful  compassion,  and  we  fondly  sympathize 
with  the  imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of  their  degenerate 
posterity.  But  the  calamities  of  Italy  had  gradually  subdued 
Che  proud  consciousness  of  freedom  and  glory.  In  the  age 
of  Roman  virtue  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the  arms,  and 
the  Citizens  to  the  laws,  of  the  republic  ;  till  those  laws  werp 
subverted  by  civil  discord,  and  both  the  city  and  the  prov* 
jnces  became  the  servile  property  of  a  tyrant  The  forms  of 
the  constitution,  which  alleviated  or  disguised  their  abject 
slavery,  were  abolished  by  time  and  violence ;  the  Italians 
alternately  lamented  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  sov- 
ereigns, whom  they  detested  or  despised  ;  and  the  succession 
of  five  centuries  inAicted  the  various  evils  of  military  license, 
capricious  despotism,  and  elaborate  oppression.  During  the 
same  period,  the  Barbarians  had  emerged  from  Ob^^rity  and 
contempt,  and  the  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia  weie 
introduced  into  the  provinces,  as  the  servants,  the  allies,  and 
At  length  the  masters,  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  insulted  or 
protected.  The  hatred  of  the  people  was  suppressed  by  fear ; 
ibey  respected  the  spirit  and  splendor  of  the  martial  chiefs 

WQoe,  at  Baue,  Naples,  TuBculum,  &c  He  boasted  that  he  changed 
hiB  climate  with  the  atorks  and  cranea.  Plutarch*  in  LueulL  tonu 
iii.£.  193. 

^  Sereriniia  died  in  Noricum,  A.  D.  482.  Six  yean  afterwards, 
bis  body,  which  scattered  miracles  as  it  passed,  was  transported  by 
his  disciples  into  Italy.  The  devotion  of  a  Neapolitan  lady  invited  the 
saint  to  the  Lucullan  rillB,  in  the  place  of  Augustulua,  wmi  was  proba- 
bly no  more.  See  Baronius  ( AnnaL  Eoclea.  A.  D.  49S.  No.  60,  61)  and 
Tulemont,  (M^  Eivsle*.  t'nn  xri.  p.  17V  „8l  '  ft-a:  :h»  oriips^l  2ifli 
by  Sugippius.  The  narratiTe  of  the  last  inifsration  oi  tSerenuoa  to  ■ 
Naplee  «s  likewise  an  authentic  uiAce. 
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who  were  Inrrsfcd  with  tho  ht.ncfB  oT*  the 
fate  of  Rome  hod  long  depended  on  the  swerc!  of  those  for 
midable  atrangen.  The  stern  Ricimer,  who  trampled  on  the 
ruina  of  Italy,  had  exercised  the  power,  without  assuming  the 
title,  of  a  king;  and  the  patient  Romans  were  insensibly 
prepared  to  acknowledge  the  royalty  of  Odoacer  and  hii 
barbaric  successors. 

The  king  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  of  the  high  station  to 
which  his  valor  and  fortune  had  exalted  him:  his  savage 
manners  were  polished  by  the  habits  of  conversation ;  and 
he  respected,  though  a  conqueror  and  a  Barbarian,  the  insti* 
tutions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  his  subjects.  After  an 
interval  of  seven  years,  Qdoacer  restored  the  ccmsulship  of 
the  West  For  himself,  he  modestly,  or  proudly,  declined 
an  honor  which  was  still  accepted  l^  the  emperors  of  the 
E^ast ;  but  the  curule  chair  was  successively  filled  by  eleven 
of  the  most  illustrious  senators ;  '^  and  the  list  is  adorned  by 
the  respectable  name  of  Basilius,  whose  virtues  claimed  the 
friendship  and  grateful  applause  of  Sidonius,  his  client.'^ 
The  laws  of  the  emperors  were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  civil 
administration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the  Pnetorian 
prasfect  and  his  subordinate  officers.  Odoacer  devolved  on 
the  Roman  magistrates  the  odious  and  oppressive  task  of  coU 
looting  the  public  revenue ;  but  he  reserved  for  himself  the 
merit  of  seasonable  and  popular  indulgence.^^  Like  the 
rest  of  the  Barbarians,  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  AriaB 
heresy ;  but  he  revered  the  monastic  and  episcopal  charao* 
ten;  and  the  silence  of  the  Catholics  attest  the  toleration 
which  they  enjoyed.  The  peace  of  the  city  required  the 
interposition  of  his  pnefect  Basilius  in  the  choice  of  a  Roman 
pomiior:  the  decree  which  restrained  the  clergy  from  alien* 
ating  their  lands  was  ultimately  designed  for  the  benefit  of 

***  The  consular  Fasti  may  be  found  in  Pagi  or  Muratori.  The  eon- 
iteb  nsmed  by  Odoeoer,  or  perhaps  by  the  Koman  senate^  ^PP^ar  ts 
have  been  acknowledged  in  the  Eastern  empire. 

^**  Sidonius  ApoUinaiis  (1.  L  epist  9,  p.  22,  edit.  Siimond)  has  com* 
pared  the  two  leading  senators  off  his  time,  (A.  D.  46S,)  Qennadius 
Avienns  a&d  Cncina  Basilins.  To  the  fonner  he  assigns  the  spedovs,  tc 
the  latter  the  solid,  virtues  of  public  and  private  liliB.  A  Basilius 
Jiuiior»  possibly  his  son,  was  consul  in  the  year  480. 

*»  E^iphsnios  fnterreded  for  the  people  of  Pavia ;  and  the  king 
first  grants*  an  indnteenee  of  fire  yews,  snd  afterwards  relieved  tiiem 
firom  tha  Cfii^wskjifc  u&  tNuagius,  the  Pretorian  pnrfcct,  (Ennodius  is 
Vit.  St.  SpjphMi.,  in  Second,  Opcr.  torn.  i.  p.  1670-^]  672" 
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llie  people,  whose  devotion  would  have  been  taxed  to  replur 
the  dilapidations  of  the  church.^^  Italy  was  proteeted  by 
the  arms  of  its  conqueror ;  and  its  frontiers  were  respected 
hy  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  po  long 
insulted  the  feeble  race  of  Theodosius.  Odoacer  passed  the 
Adriatic,  to  chastise  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  Nepos,  and 
to  acquire  the  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia.  He  passed 
the  Alps,  to  reucue  the  remains  <^  Noricum  from  Fava,  or 
Feletheus,  kmg  of  the  Rugians,  who  held  hb  residence  beyond 
tlie  Danube.  The  king  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  led 
away  prisoner ;  a  numerous  colony  of  captives  and  subjects 
was  transplanted  into  Italy ;  and  Rome,  aller  a  long  period 
of  defeat  and  disgrace,  might  elakn  the  triumph  of  hier  Bar- 
barian master.^^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  success  of  Odoacer,  his 
kingdom  exhibited  the  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture  had  been 
felt  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  that  the 
life  of  the  Roman  people  depended  on  the  accidents  of  the 
winds  and  waves.^38  Jq  i]^^  division  and  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  the  tributary  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  were 
withdrawn ;  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  continually  dimin« 
ished  with  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  country  was 
exhausted  by  the  irretrievable  losses  of  war,  famine,'^  and 
pestilence.  St  Ambrose  has  deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous 
district,  which  had  been  once  adorned  with  the  flourishing 

^^  See  Baronitts,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  483,  No.  10—16.  Sixteen 
jean  afterwards  tlie  irregular  proceedings  of  BasUius  weie  condexiiiied 
by  Pope  Symmachus  in  a  Roman  synod. 

^'^  The  wars  of  Odoaoear  are  ooaciaely  mentioned  by  Paul  the  Deacon, 
(de  Oest.  Langobard.  L  L  c.  19,  p.  757,  edit.  Orot.,)  and  in  the  two 
Chronicles  of  Cassiodorus  and  Cuspinian.  The  life  of  St.  Severinus 
by  Eugippius,  which  the  count  dc  Buat  (Hist,  dos  Peuplos,  &c.,  torn, 
fiii  c  1,  4»  8,  9)  has  diligently  studied,  illustrates  the  ruin  of  Nori- 
eiun  and  the  Bavarian  antiquities. 

'**  Tacit.  AnnaL  iiL  63.  The  Recherches  sur  1' Administration  des 
Terres  ches  les  Remains  (p.  361 — 361)  clearly  state  the  progress  of  in- 
tonal  decay. 

**  A  foinine,  which  afflicted  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of 
Odoacer,  lung  of  the  HeruU,  is  eloquently  described,  in  prose  and 
▼erse,  by  a  French  poet,  (Les  Mois,  torn.  ii.  p.  174,  206,  edit,  in  12mo.) 
I  am  ignorant  from  whence  he  derives  his  information ;  but  I  am  weU 
•MMtjred  that  he  relates  somp  £sots  iaooaipstible  with  the  tnith  of  hia- 
lory. 

VOL     II.  44 
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cities  of  Bologna,  Modena,  Regium  and  Flaoentia.^^  Fopa 
Grelasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer;  and  he  affirmSy  with 
strong  exaggeration,  that  in  Emilia,  Tuscan7,  and  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  the  human  species  was  almost  extirpated.*^ 
The  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  were  fed  bj  the  hand  of  their 
master,  perished  or  disappeared  as  soon  as  his  liberality  waa 
suppressed;  the  decline  of  the  arts  reduced  the  industrious 
mechanic  to  idleness  and  want ;  and  the  senators,  who  mic^ht 
support  with  patience  the  ruin  of  their  country,  bewailed  their 
private  loss  of  wealth  and  luxury.*  One  third  of  those  ample 
estates,  to  which  the  ruin  of  Italy  is  originally  imputed,*^  was 
extorted  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors.  Injuries  were  aggm* 
vated  by  insults :  the  sense  of  actual  sufferings  was  imbiitered 
by  the  fear  of  more  dreadful  evils;  and  as  new  lands  were 
allotted  to  new  swarms  of  Barbarians,  each  senator  was  appre- 
hensive lest  the  arbitrary  surveyors  should  approach  his  favo- 
rite villa,  or  his  most  profitable  farm.  The  least  unfortunate 
were  those  who  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  power 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist  8ince  Uiey  desired  to  live, 
they  owed  some  gratitude  to  the  tyrant  who  had  spared  their 
lives ;  and  since  he  was  the  absolute  master  of  their  fortunes, 
the  portion  which  he  left  must  be  accepted  as  his  pure  and 
voluntary  gifU^    The  distress  of  Italy  f  was  mitigated  by 

^^  See  the  xxxizth  epistle  of  St.  Ambroee,  te  it  is  quoted  by  Mura- 
Cori,  sopra  le  Antichitk  Italiane,  torn.  i.  Dissert,  xzi.  p.  354. 

*'*>  JEmilia,  Tuscia,  cctcrsBque  provinciBe  in  quibus  hominum  prope 
nuUus  exslstit.  Gelasius,  Epist.  ad  Andromachuxn,  ap.  Baronium. 
Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  496,  No.  36. 

^^*  Vorumque  confitentibuB,  latiAindia  perdidcre  Italiam.  Plin. 
Hist.  Natur.  xyiii.  7. 

*^^  Such  are  the  topics  of  consolation,  or  rather  ot  patience,  which 
Cicero  fad  Familiares,  lib.  ix.  Epist.  17)  suggests  to  his  friend  Papiriua 


*  Denina  •uppoMs  that  the  Barbarians  were  eompelled  bj  necesaitr  to 
turn  their  attention  to  aKriculture.  Italy,  either  imperfectly  cultiTated,  or 
not  at  all,  by  the  indolent  or  ruined  proprietors,  not  only  could  not  furnish 
the  imposts,  on  which  the  pay  of  the  soldiery  depended,  but  not  even  a 
certain  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  neighboring  countries  were 
now  occupiea  by  warlike  nations ;  the  supplies  of  corn  from  Afhea  were 
cut  off;  foreign  commerce  nearly  destroyed ;  they  could  not  look  for  sup* 

elics  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  throughout  which  the  agriculture  had  been 
»ng  in  a  state  of  progressiye  but  rapid  depression.    (Denina,  Rev.  d'  Italia. 
Ly.  c.  i.)  — M. 

t*  Compare,  on  the  desolation  and  chenee  of  property  in  luly,  h 
Beaehiehte  dcs  Ost-Gothischen  Reiches,  Fart  ii.  p.  73,  et  seq.  —  M. 
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the  pruaence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had  bound  him. 
self,  as  the  price  of  his  elevation,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  n 
licentious  and  tuvbul'int  multitude.  The  kings  of  the  Barba« 
rians  were  frequently  resisted,  deposed,  or  murdered,  by  their 
native  subjects,  and  the  various  bands  of  Italian  mercenaries, 
who  associated  under  the  standard  of  an  elective  geneml 
claimed  a  largei  privilege  of  freedom  and  rapine.  A  monarchy 
destitute  of  national  union,  and  hereditary  right,  hastened  to  its 
dissolution.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Odoacer  was 
oppressed  by  the  superior  genius  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths ;  a  hero  alike  excellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of 
government,  who  restored  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  whose  name  still  excites  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
mankind. 


Fetus,  nnder  the  military  despotism  of  Cesar.  The  armiment,  how* 
tvfT,  of  '*  virere  piil(4)errimura  duxi/'  is  more  forcibly  addressed  to  a 
Bttoian  phikMopher,  wlio  possessed  the  free  alternative  of  lilb  or  tJnath. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  LIVB. -^ 
CONVERSION  OF  THE  BARBARIANS  TO  CHEISTIANITT  AUB 
ARIANISM.  —  PERSECUTION  OP  THE  VANDALS  IN  AFRICA. -i« 
EXTINCTION   OF   ARIANISM   AMONG  THE   BARBARIANS. 

Tits  indissoluble  connection  of  civil  and  ecclesiaslieiil 
afiairs  has  compelled,  and  encouraged,  me  to  relate  the 
progress,  the  persecutions,  the  establishment,  the  divisioiBi, 
the  final  triumph,  and  the  gradual  corruption,  of  Christianity. 
I  have  purposely  delayed  the  consideration  of  two  religious 
events,  interesting  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  impor« 
tant  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  I.  Tlie 
institution  of  the  monastic  life ;  ^  and,  II.  The  conversion  of 
the  northern  Barbarians. 

I.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced  the  distinction  of  the 
wdgar  and  the  Ascetic  Christians.^  The  loose  and  imperfect 
practice  of  religion  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  multitude^. 
The  prince  or  magistrate,  the  soldier  or  merchant,  reconciled 
their  fervent  zeal,  and  implicit  faith,  with  the  exercise  of 
their  profession,  the  pursuit  of  their  interest,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions :  but  the  Ascetics,  who  obeyed  and 
abused  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel,  were  inspired  by  the 
savage  enthusiasm  which  represents  man  as  a  criminal,  and 
God  as  a  tyrant.  They  seriously  renounced  the  business, 
and  the  pleasures,  of  the  age ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of 
flesh,  and  of  marriage ;  chastised  their  body,  mortified  their 

*  The  origin  of  the  monastio  inBtitution  has  been  laboriou&y  dii* 
cussed  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEgUse,  torn.  i.  p.  1119 — 1426) 
and  Helyot,  (Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  1 — 66.)  These 
authors  are  very  learned  and  tolerably  honest,  and  their  difference  of 
opinion  shows  the  subject  in  its  full  extent.  Yet  the  cautious  Ihrot- 
estant,  who  distrusts  any  popish  guides,  may  consult  the  seventh  bodlL 
of  Bingham's  Christian  Antiquities. 

'  See  Euseb.  Bemonstrat  Evangd.,  (1.  i.  p.  20,  21,  edit  Onee. 
Rob.  Stephani,  Paris,  1545.)  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  publiahed 
tw^TC  years  after  the  Demonstration,  Eusebius  (1.  ii.  c.  17)  asserta 
tbe  Christianity  of  the  Therapeutse ;  but  he  appears  ignorant  ^aS  a 
unciiar  institution  was  actually  rofviyed  in  Egypt. 
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fel^tioiii,  and  embraced  a  life  df  misery,  as  the  price  of 
eternal  happiness.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Ascetics 
fled  from  a  profane  and  degenerate  world,  to  perpetual  soli* 
tude,  or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  Christians  of  Jem* 
SQlem,^*  they  resigned  the  use,  or  the  property,  of  theii 
temporal  possessions ;  established  regular  communities  of  the 
same  sex,  and  a  similar  disposition ;  and  assumed  the  names 
of  Hermiis,  Mvnks^  and  AnaehoreU^  expressive  of  their  lonely 
retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  desert  They  soon  acquired 
the  respect  of  tlie  world,  wliich  they  despised ;  and  the  loud* 
<»t  applause  was  bestowed  on  this  Divine  PHiLoaorar,^ 
which  surpassed,  witliout  tlie  aid  of  science  or  reason,  the 
laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian  schools.  The  monks  might 
indeed  contend  with  tlie  Stoics,  in  the  contempt  of  fortune, 
of  pain,  and  of  death :  the  Pythagorean  silence  and  submis* 
sion  were  revived  m  their  servile  discipline ;  and  they  dis- 
dained, as  firmly  as  the  Cynics  themselves,  all  the  forms  and 
decencies  of  civil  society.  But  the  votaries  of  this  Divine 
Philosophy  aspired  to  imitate  a  purer  and  more  perfect 
model.  They  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had 
retired  to  tlie  desert ;  ^  and  they  restored  the  devout  and  con* 
templative  life,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Essenians, 


'  Camian  (Collat.  xviii.  6)  claims  this  origin  for  the  institution  of 
the  OoBnobites,  which  gradually  decayed  till  il  •i^aa  restored  by  Antony 
end  his  disciples. 

*  'QiptXifttaTuTov  Y*^  'r<  X^^P^^  *^t  inf^^amovf  iX9w<ta  noQit  Sdov  ^ 
Toten'-rij  ifiXuootpiu,  These  are  the  eKpressive  words  of  Sosomen,  who 
copiously  and  agreeably  describes  (1.  i.  c.  12,  IS,  14)  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  monkish  philosophy,  (see  Suicer.  Thesau.  Eccles.. 
torn.  iL  p.  1441.)  Some  modern  writers,  Lipsius  (torn.  iv.  p.  448 
Manuduct  ad  Philosoph.  Stoic.  iiL  13)  and  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  (torn, 
ix.  de  la  Vertu  des  Payens,  p.  228 — 262,)  have  compared  the  Oarmcd* 
ites  to  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capuciiis. 

*  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree,  in  regular  succession,  from 
the  prophet  Elijah,  (see  the  Theses  of  Beziers,  A.  D.  1682,  in  Bayle's 
Ncnvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  (Euvres,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  &c.. 
and  the  prolix  irony  of  the  Ordres  Monastiques,  an  anonymous  work, 
torn.  L  p.  1 — (33,  Berlin,  1751.)  Rome,  and  the  inquisition  of 
Spain,  sUencod  the  profane  criticism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Flandcrb, 
(Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn.  1.  p.  282 — 300,)  and  the 
statue  of  Elijah,  the  Carmelite,  has  been  erected  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  (Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  torn,  iii  p.  87.) 


*  It  has  before  been  shown  that  the  first  Christian  community  nia  tua^ 
ioietly  esnobitic.    See  irol.  ii.  —  M. 
44* 
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in  Palestine  and  Egypt  The  philoeophic  eye  of  Pliny  had 
•urveyed  with  astonishment  a  soktary  people,  who  dwelt 
Among  the  palm-trues  near  the  Dead  Sea;  who  subsisted 
without  money,  who  were  propagated  without  women ;  and 
who  derived  from  the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind  a 
perpetual  supply  of  voluntary  associates.^* 

Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  afforded  the  first 
example  of  the  monastic  life.  Antony ,7  an  illiterate  **  youth 
of  the  lower  parts  of  Thebais,  distributed  his  patrimony^ 
deserted  his  family  and  native  home,  and  executed  his  mtnuu* 
tic  penance  with  original  and  intrepid  fanaticism.  After  a 
long  and  painful  novitiate,  among  the  tombs,  and  in  a  mined 
tower,  he  boldly  advanced  into  the  desert  three  days*  joume]* 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile ;  discovered  a  lonely  spot,  which 
possessed  the  advantages  of  shade  and  water,  and  fixed  his  last 
residence  on  Mount  Colzim,  near  the  Red  Sea;  where  an 
ancient  monastery  still  preserves  the  name  and  memory  of  the 
saint.^®    The  curious  devotion  of  the  Christians  pursued  him 


'  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  16.  Gent  sola,  et  in  toto  orbe  pneter  oetcras 
mira,  sine  ulU  femini^.  omni  Tenere  abdioatA,  sine  pocnniA,  socia  pal- 
marum.  Ita  per  seculorum  millia  (inoredibilc  dictu)  gens  sterna  est 
in  qu&  nemo  nascitur.  Tarn  foBCunda  illis  aliorum  vitae  poDnitentia  est. 
He  places  them  just  beyond  the  noxious  influence  of  the  lake»  and 
names  Engaddi  and  Massada  as  the  nearest  towns.  The  Laura*  and 
monastery  of  St.  Sabas,  oould  not  be  far  distant  from  this  place.  8ee 
Belaud.  Palestin.,  torn.  i.  p.  296 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  763,  874,  880,  890. 

'  See  Athanas.  Op.  torn.  iL  p.  460 — 606,  and  the  Vit.  Patnun, 
p.  26 — 74,  with  Rosweyde's  Annotations.  The  former  is  the  Greek 
original ;  the  Utter,  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  by  Evagrina,  th0 
friend  of  St.  Jerom. 

*  rif^fiara  fih  piuSur  mfn  i>*4t/«to.  Athanas.  tom«  iL  in  Vit.  St. 
Anton,  p.  462 ;  and  the  assertion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been 
received  by  many  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  But  TiUemont  (M6m. 
Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  666)  shows,  by  some  probable  arguments,  that 
Antony  could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  his  native  tongue ;  and 
that  he  was  only  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  iettert.  The  philosopher 
Synesius  (p.  61)  acknowl^ges  that  the  natural  genius  of  Antony  did 
not  require  the  aid  of  learning. 

*  Arurm  autem  erant  ei  trecents  uberes,  et  valde  optimn,  (Vit 
Patr.  L  V.  p.  36.)  If  the  Antra  be  a  square  measure  o£  a  hundred 
Bgyptian  cubits,  (Rosweyde,  Onomasticon  ad  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  1014, 
1016.)  and  the  Egyptian  oubit  of  all  ages  be  equal  to  twenty-two 
Bugltsh  inches,  (Greaves,  vol.  L  p.  233,)  the  arura  will  consist  at 
about  three  quarters  of  an  English  acre. 

•   *  The  description  of  the  monastery  is  given  by  Jerom  (torn,  t 
p    148,  249,  in  Vit.  Hilarion)  and  the  P.  Sicturd,  CUissions  du  ijevan^ 
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10  the  desert ;  and  when  he  was  ohliged  to  appear  at  Alex* 
■adria,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  he  supported  his  fame  with 
discretion  and  dignity.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Athami- 
sius,  whose  doctrine  he  approved ;  and  the  Egyptian  peasant 
respectfully  declined  a  respectful  invitation  from  the  emperor 
Constantine.  The  venerable  patriarch  (for  Antony  attained 
the  age  a[  one  hundred  and  live  years)  beheld  the  numerous 
prc^eny  which  had  been  formed  by  his  example  and  his 
lessons.  The  prolific  colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid 
increase  on  the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria, 
the  mountain,  and  adjacent  desert,  of  Nitria,  were  peopled 
by  five  thousand  anachorets ;  and  the  traveller  may  still  inves- 
tigate the  ruins  of  fiAy  monasteries,  which  were  planted  in 
tlMit  barren  soil  by  the  disciples  of  Antony.^^  In  the  Upper 
Thebais,  the  vacant  island  of  Tabenne,'^  was  occupied  by 
Pachomius  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy 
abbot  successively  founded  nine  monasteries  of  men,  and  one 
of  women ;  and  the  festival  of  Easter  sometimes  collected 
fifty  thousand  religious  persons,  who  followed  his  angelic  rule 
of  disciplined^  The  stately  and  populous  city  of  Qxyrinchus, 
the  seat  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  had  devoted  the  temples,  the 
public  edifices,  and  even  the  ramparts,  to  pious  and  charitable 
uses ;  and  the  bishop,  who  might  preach  in  twelve  churches, 
computed  ten  thousand  females,  and  twenty  thousand  males, 
of  the  monastic  profession.^^    The  Egyptians,  who  gloried  in 

torn.  T.  p.  122—200.)  Their  accounts  cannot  always  be  reconciled : 
the  father  painted  from  his  fancy,  and  the  Jesuit  from  lus  experience. 

"  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  146,  ad  £u8tochium.  Hist.  Tiausiac.  o.  7»  in 
Yit.  Patrum,  p.  712.  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  ii. 
p.  22 — 79)  visited  and  has  described  this  desert,  which  now  contains 
four  monasteries,  and  twenty  or  thirty  monks.  See  D'Anville,  De> 
scripdon  de  TEgypte,  p.  74. 

"  Tabenne  is  a  small  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyia 
or  Dendera,  between  the  modem  town  of  Oirge  and  the  ruins 'of 
ancient  Thebes,  (D' AnyiUe,  p.  194.)  M.  de  TiUmont  doubts  whether 
it  was  an  isle ;  but  I  may  conclude,  from  his  own  facts,  that  the 
TvimitiTe  name  was  afterwMrds  transferred  to  the  great  monastery  of 
Jiatt  or  Pabau,  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  vii.  p.  678,  68S.) 

"  See  in  the  Cod  nr  Regularum  (published  by  Lucas  Holstenius, 
Rome,  1661)  a  preface  of  St.  Jerom  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Rule 
of  Pachomius,  tom.  i.  p.  61. 

**  Rufin.  c.  6f  in  Yit.  Patrum,  p.  469.  He  calls  it  dTitas  ampla 
fialdc  et  populosa,  and  reckons  twelve  churches.  Strabo  (L  mrii 
f,  U6d)  and  Ammianus  (xzii.  16)  have  made  honorable  mention  of 
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this  marv^lkmt  revolution,  were  disposed  to  hope,  aad  t$ 
believe,  tnat  the  number  of  the  monks  was  equal  to  tb# 
remainder  of  the  people ;  ^^  and  posterity  might  repeat  the 
saying,  which  had  formerly  been  applied  to  the  sacred  ani- 
Bials  of  the  same  country,  That  in  Egypt  it  was  less  difficull 
to  find  a  god  than  a  man. 

Athanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the  knowledge  and  prse- 
tice  oi  the  monastic  life ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  phiioeoph^ 
was  opened  by  the  disciples  of  Antony,  who  accompanied 
their  primate  to  the  holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  Th« 
strange  and  savage  appearance  of  these  Egyptians  excited, 
at  first,  horror  and  contempt,  and,  at  length,  applause  ami 
zealous  imitation.  The  senators,  and  more  especially  the 
matrons,  transformed  their  palaces  and  villas  into  reli^ous 
houses ;  and  the  narrow  institution  of  six  Vestais  was  oclip«ed 
by  the  frequent  monasteries,  which  were  seated  on  the  ruins 
of  ancient  temples,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  forum. ^^ 
Inflamed  by  the  example  of  Antony,  a  Syrian  youth,  whose 
name  was  Hilarion,^''  fixed  his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy 
beach,  between  the  sea  and  a  morass,  about  seven  miles  from 
Gaza.  The  austere  penance,  in  which  he  persisted  forty* 
eight  yean,  difiTused  a  similar  enthusiasm ;  and  the  holy  man 
was  followed  by  a  train  of  two  or  three  thousand  anachorets, 
whenever  he  visited  the  innumerable  monasteries  of  Palestine. 
The  fame  of  Basil  '^  is  immortal  in  the  monastic  history  of 
the  East    With  a  mind  that  had  tasted  the  learning  and 

Oxyrinektii^  whose  inhabitaati  adored  ft  amall  fish  in  a  magniftee&e 
temple. 

^  Quanti  populi  Kabentur  in  urbibua,  tantse  pirae  habentor  in  de- 
aertia  multttudines  monaehonun.  Rofin.  c.  7,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  461. 
He  oongratulatea  the  fortunate  change. 

'*  T\yd  introduction  of  the  monaatio  life  into  Rome  and  Italy  is 
occasionally  mentioned  by  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  119,  120,  199. 

*7  See  the  Life  of  Hikirion,  by  St.  Jerom,  (tom.  i.  p.  241,  S62.) 
The  Btoriea  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malchua,  by  the  same  author,  are 
admirably  told :  and  the  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions 
is  the  want  of  truth  and  common  sense. 

**  His  original  retreat  was  in  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iris,  not  far  from  Neo-Cssarea.  The  ten  or  twdre  years  of  his  mo- 
nastic life  were  disturbed  by  long  and  frequent  avocations.  Some 
critics  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of  his  Ascetic  rules ;  but  the 
external  CTidei  ce  is  weighty,  and  they  can  only  prove  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  real  n  aifeoted  enthusiast.  See  Tillemont,  H^m.  KedLss. 
*om.  ix.  p.  636—644     Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordrea  Monastiques,  ton.  I. 
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elof|nence  of  Athens ;  with  an  ambition  scarcely  to  be  satii^ 
fied  with  the  aTchbishopric  of  Cssarea,  Basil  retired  to  a  savage 
solitude  in  Pontus ;  and  deigned,  for  a  while,  to  give  laws  to 
the  spiritual  colonies  which  he  profusely  scattered  along  the 
eoast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  West,  Martin  of  Tours,!^  ^ 
soldier,  a  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint,  estabh  ihed  the  moi^ 
ftsteries  of  Gaul ;  two  thousand  of  his  disciples  followed  him 
to  the  grave ;  and  his  eloquent  historian  chailen^ds  the  deserts 
of  Thebais  to  produce,  in  a  more  favorable  climate,  a  chamr 
pion  of  equal  virtue.  The  progress  of  the  monks  was  not 
less  rapid,  or  universal,  than  that  of  Christianity  itself.  Every 
provioce,  and,  at  last,  every  city,  of  the  empire,  was  filled 
with  their  increasing  multitudes;  and  the  bleak  and  barren 
isles,  from  Lerins  to  Lipari,  that  arise  -out  of  the  Tuscan 
Bea,  were  chosen  by  the  anachorets  for  the  place  of  their 
voluntary  exile.  An  easy  and  perpetual  intercourse  by  sea 
and  land  connected  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world ;  and 
the  life  of  Hilarion  displays  the  facility  with  which  an  indigent 
hermit  of  Palestine  might  traverse  Egypt,  embark  for  Sicily, 
escape  to  Epirus,  and  finally  settle  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus.^ 
The  Latin  Christians  embraced  the  religious  institutions  of 
Rome.  The  pilgrims,  who  visited  Jerusalem,  eagerly  copied, 
in  the  most  distant  climates  of  the  earth,  the  faithful  model 
of  the  monastic  life.  The  disciples  of  Antony  spread  them- 
selves beyond  the  tropic,  over  the  Christian  empire  of  £thio- 
pia.^^  The  monastery  of  Banchor,^  in  Flintshire,  which 
contained  above  two  thousand  brethren,  dispersed  a  numerous 
eolony  among  the  Barbarians  of  Ireland  ;^  and  lona,  one  of 

>*  See  his  life,  and  the  three  DiAlogaes  by  Sulpidue  Seventii,  who 
iseerts  (Dialog.  L  16)  that  the  bookBellen  of  Rome  were  delighted 
with  the  quick  and  ready  sale  of  his  popular  work. 

**  When  Hilarion  sailed  from  Panetonium  to  Cape  Pachynus,  he 
offered  to  pay  his  passage  with  a  book  of  the  Oospek.  Posthumian, 
«  Gallic  monk,  who  had  Tisited  Effypt,  found  a  meichant  ship  bcund 
from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and  performed  the  Toyace  in  thirty 
days,  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog.  LI.)  Athanasius,  who  addressed  his 
Life  of  St.  Antony  to  the  foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten  the 
composition,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  sailing  oi  the  fleets,  (torn. 
JL  jp.  451.) 

**  See  Jerom,  (torn,  i  p.  126,)  Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn,  iv* 
p.  92,  p.  857—919,  and  Oeddes,  Church  History  of  .£thiopia,  p.  29 
—81.  The  Abyssinian  monks  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  primitive 
institution. 

tt  Camden's  Britannia  vol.  i.  p,  666,  667. 

*>  All  that  teaming  can  eitreet  from  the  cnbhish  ef  the  daA  ageft 
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the  Hebrides,  which  was  planted  by  the  Irish  monks,  difluse^ 
over  the  northern  regions  a  doubtful  lay  of  science  and 
superstition.^ 

These  unhappy  exiles  from  social  life  were  impelled  by 
che  dark  and  implacable  genius  of  superstition.  Their  mutua* 
(esolution  was  supported  by  the  example  of  millions,  of  either 
fAx,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  rank ;  and  each  proselyte, 
who  entered  the  gates  of  a  monastery,  was  persuaded  that  he 
crod  the  steep  and  thorny  path  of  eternal  happiness.^  But 
die  operation  of  these  religious  motives  was  variously  deter- 
mined by  the  temper  and  situation  of  mankind.  Reason  might 
subdue,  or  passion  might  suspend,  their  influence  :  but  they 
acted  most  forcibly  on  the  infirm  minds  of  children  and 
females ;  they  were  strengthened  by  secret  remorse,  or  acci- 
dental  misfortune ;  and  they  might  derive  some  aid  from  the 
temporal  considerations  of  vanity  or  interest  It  was  natu- 
rally supposed,  that  the  pious  and  humble  monks,  who  had 
renounced  the  world  to  accomplish  the  work  of  their  salvu* 
tion,  were  the  best  qualified  for  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  Christians.  The  reluctant  hermit  was  torn  from  his  cell, 
and  seated,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  on  the 
episcopal  throne :  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  of  GIeiuI,  and  of 
the  East,  supplied  a  regular  succession  of  saints  and  bishops ; 
and  ambition  soon  discovered  the  secret  road  which  led  to  the 
possession  of  wealth  and  honors.^     The  popular  monks. 


Ib  oopiounly  ilated  by  Archbiahop  Usher  in  his  Britannicarum  Ecclo- 
•iarum  Antiquitat^  cap.  xvi  p.  425 — 603. 

^  This  small,  though  not  barren,  spot,  lona,  Hy,  or  Columbkill, 
only  two  iuuea  iu  liuiigth,  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  has  been  diatin-> 
guiahed,  1.  liy  tiie  laonaatery  of  St.  Columba,  foimded  A.  D.  566 ; 
whose  abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  biahopa 
of  Caledonia ;  2.  By  a  eioitie  library,  which  afforded  some  hopes  of 
an  entire  Livy ;  and,  8.  By  the  tombs  of  sixty  kings,  Scots,  Iiidi,  and 
Norwegians,  who  reposed  in  holy  ^und.  See  Usher  (p.  311,  860 
— 370)  and  Buchanan,  (Her.  Scot.  L  IL  p.  16,  edit.  Ruddiman.) 

^  Chrysostom  (in  the  first  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  hat 
consecrated  tluree  books  to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastio 
life.  He  is  encouraged,  by  the  example  of  the  aik,  to  presume  that 
none  but  the  elect  (the  monks)  can  possibly  be  saved,  (L  L  p.  66,  56.^ 
EUewhere,  indeed,  he  becomes  more  merciful,  (L  iii.  p.  83,  84,)  aad 
allows  different  degrees  of  glory,  like  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  La 
his  lively  comparison  of  a  king  and  a  monk,  (1.  iii.  p.  116 — 121,)  lie 
supposes  (what  is  hardly  fair)  that  the  king  will  be  more  aparugfy 
rewarded,  and  more  rigorouslv  punished. 

**  Thomaasin  (Discipljie  de  I'Slgise,  torn,  i  p.  1426 — 1460)  fa0 
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mfI  «WA  •e;*»tat**^n  «^s  cooofHsted  with  the  fam#»  and  succcw 
or  t!m  ^nler,  assiduously  labored  to  multiply  the  number  of 
their  fellow-captives.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  noble 
and  opulent  families ;  and  the  specioas  arts  of  flattery  and 
■eduction  were  employed  to  secure  those  proselytes  who 
might  Ijestow  wealth  or  dignity  on  the  monastic  profession. 
The  indignant  father  bewailed  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  an  only 
Ban ;  ^  the  credulous  maid  was  betrayed  bv  vanity  to  violate 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  matron  aspired  to  imaginary 
perfection,  by  renouncing  the  virtues  of  domestic  life.  Paula 
yieldcHi  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Jerom ;  ^  and  the  pro- 
fiine  title  of  mother-in-law  of  God  ^  tempted  that  illustnoua 
widow  to  consecrate  the  virginity  of  her  daughter  Eustochium. 
By  the  advice,  and  in  the  company,  of  her  spiritual  guide, 
F^ula  abandoned  Borne  and  her  inftint  son ;  retired  to  the 
holy  village  of  Bethtem  ;  founded  a  hospital  and  four  monas- 
teries ;  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance,  an  eminent 
and  conspicuous  station  in  the  Catholic  church.  Such  rare 
and  illustrious  penitents  were  celebrated  as  the  gloiy  and 
example  of  their  age ;  but  the  monasteries  were  filled  by  a 
crowd  of  obscure  and  abject  plebeians,^  who  gained  in  the 
cloister  much  more  than  they  had  sacrificed  in  the  world. 
Peasants,  slaves,  and  mechanics,  might  escape  from  poverty 
and  contempt  to  a  safe  and  honorable  profession;  whose 

Mabillon,  ((Euttos  Posthumas,  torn.  U.  p.  115  ~1/tft.)  The  monks 
were  gradually  adopted  aa  a  part  of  th^  eccl^imtical  literarchy. 

"  &.  Mid^eton  (vol.  i.  p.  110)  liherH>tv  cAn»nreg  the  conduct  and 
writinga  of  Chryaoatom,  one  of  the  moat  eloqnimt  and  auccevafu] 
advocatea  for  the  monaatic  life. 

**  Jerom'a  devout  ladiea  form  a  very  oooaiderable  portion  of  hia 
worka :  the  particular  treatiae,  which  he  atylea  the  Epitaph  of  Paula, 
(torn.  i.  p.  169 — 192.)  is  an  elaborate  and  extravagant  panegyric  The 
exoxdium  ia  ridiculously  turgid :  **  If  all  the  members  of  my  body 
were  changed  into  tonsuea,  and  if  all  my  limba  resounded  with  a 
human  voice,  yet  should  I  be  incapable,"  &c. 

**  Socrua  Dei  eaae  coepisti,  (Jerom,  tom.  L  p.  140,  ad  Eustochium.) 
linfinua,  (in  Hieronym.  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  223,)  who  was  justly  scan- 
dalized, asks  his  adversary,  from  what  JPagan  poet  he  had  atolen  an 
•zpreaaion  so  impious  and  absurd. 

"*  Nunc  autem  veniunt  plenimqut  ad  banc  profeaaionem  servitutia 
liei,  et  ex  conditione  servili,  vel  etiam  liberati,  vol  propter  hoc  a 
Bominis  liberati  sive  liberandi ;  et  ex  vitA  rusticanA,  et  ex  opiflcum 
exetcitatione,  et  plebeio  labore.  Augustin,  de  Oper.  Monach.  c.  22, 
ap.  Thomaaain .  Ducipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  ilL  p.  1094.  The  Egyptian* 
who  blamied  Araenina,  owned  that  he  led  a  more  comfortable  lire  as  a 
monk  than  aa  &  jhepherd.    See  Tillemont,  M6m«  Eoclea.  tom.  xiv. 
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•pporent  hanUiips  are  mitigated  by  cui^Lutiu  U  pm^u^ 
applause,  and  by  the  secret  relaxation  of  ducipluie.^^  Tbis 
subjects  of  Rome,  whose  persons  and  fortunes  were  made 
responsible  for  unequal  and  exorbitant  tributes,  retired  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Imperial  government ;  and  the  pusiilani* 
mous  youth  preferred  the  penance  of  a  monastic,  to  the  dan- 
gers of  a  military,  life.  The  affrighted  provincials  of  every 
rank,  who  iled  before  the  Barbarians,  found  shelter  and  sub- 
sistence :  whole  legions  were  buried  in  these  religious  sane* 
tuaries;  and  the  same  cause,  which  relieved  the  distrese 
of  individuals,  impaired  the  strength  and  fortitude  of  the 
empire.* 

The  monastic  profession  of  the  ancients  ^  was  an  act  of 
voluntary  devotion.  The  inconstant  fanatic  was  threatened 
with  the  eternal  vengeance  of  the  God  whom  he  deserted; 
but  the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  still  open  for  repentance. 
Those  monks,  whose  conscience  was  fortified  by  reason  or 
passion,  were  at  liberty  to  resume  the  character  of  men  and 
sitisens ;  and  even  the  spouses  of  Christ  might  accept  the 
legal  embraces  of  an  earthly  lover.^^    The  examples  of  scan^ 


'*  A  Dominican  friar,  (Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  torn.  i.  p.  10,)  who 
lodged  at  Cadis  in  a  convent  of  hia  brethren,  soon  andeistood  that 
thdr  repose  was  never  interrupted  by  nocturnal  devotion ;  **  quoiqtt'oa 
ne  laisae  paa  de  sooner  pour  i'edifioation  du  peuple." 

**  See  a  verv  aMiaible  preface  of  Lucas  fColstenius  to  the  Codex 
Regularum.  I'he  empfsrozs  attempted  to  support  the  obligation  of 
pubiio  and  pn»ate  quuhi  ;  but  the  fBoble  dikes  were  swept  away  bj 
the  torx«;iit  ui  suimAtUuon ;  and  Justinian  surpassed  the  most  san« 
vuine  wishes  of  the  monks,  (Thomassin,  tom.  L  p.  1782—- 1799,  and 
Bingham,  L  viL  c. ;(,  p.  2o3.)  * 

M  The  monastic  institutions,  particularly  those  of  Egypt,  about  the 
year  400,  are  described  by  four  curious  and  devout  travellers ;  Ruft- 
nus,  (Vit.  Patrum,  L  ii.  uL  p.  424 — 636,)  Posthumian,  (Snip.  Sever. 
Pialog.  i.)  Palladius,  (Hist  Lausiac.  in  Vit  Patruro,  p.  709—^63,) 
and  Caasian,  (see  in  tom.  viL  BibUothec.  Max.  Patrum,  his  four  first 
books  of  Institutes,  and  the  twenty-four  Collations  or  Conferences.) 

**  The  example  of  Malchus,  ( Jerom,  torn.  L  p.  256.)  and  the  design 
of  Cassian  and  his  friend,  TCollation.  xziv.  1,)  are  incontestable  prooift 
of  their  freedom ;  which  is  elegantly  described  by  Erasmus  m  his 
life  of  St.  Jerom.  Seo  Charoon,  Hist,  des  Ssicremens,  tosa.  vL 
p.  279—300. 

*  The  emperor  Talens,  in  particular,  promulgates  a  law  eontra  igna«te 
fnosdam  seetatores,  qui  desertis  eiritatum  mnneribus,  eaptaat  soUtudinaa 
ac  seoreta,  et  spedc  ceUgionia  eum  C4»tibas  monaehoraa  c 
Cod.  Th«>d.  1.  siT  tit.  i.  leg.  63.  ^  «. 
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U^  and  the  progress  of  superstition,  suggested  the  pn^ety 
of  more  forcible  restraints.  After  a  sufficient  trial,  the  fide! 
ity  of  the  novice  was  secured  by  a  solemn  and  perpetual  vow 
and  his  irrevocable  engagement  was  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  state.  A  guilty  fugitive  was  pursued,  arrested^ 
and  restored  to  his  perpetual  prison ;  and  the  interposition  of 
the  magistrate  oppressed  the  freedom  and  the  merit,  which 
had  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  the  abject  slavery  ,of  tlm 
monastic  disciphne.^  The  actions  jof  a  monk,  his  words,  and 
even  his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflexible  rule,^  or 
•  capricious  superior :  the  slightest  offences  were  corrected 
t»y  disgrace  or  confinement,  extraordinary  fasts,  or  bloody, 
flagellation ;  and  disobedience,  murmur,  or  delay,  were  ranked 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  most  heinous  sins.^'^  A  blind  submis- 
sion  to  the  commands  of  the  abbot,  however  absurd,  or  even 
criminal,  they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling  principle,  the  first 
virtue  of  the  Egyptian  monks ;  and  theur  patience  was  fre- 
quently exercised  by  the  most  extravagant  trials.  They  were 
directed  to  remove  an  enormous  rock ;  tissiduously  to  water  a 
barren  staff,  that  was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  it  should  vegetate  and  blossom  like  a  tree ;  to 
walk  into  a  fiery  furnace ;  or  to  cast  their  infant  into  a  deep 
pond:  and  several  saints,  or  madmen,  have  been  immortalized 
m  monastic  story,  by  their  thoughtless  and  fearless  obedi- 


**  9ee  the  I^aws  of  Justinian,  (Norel.  cxxiii.  No.  42,)  and  of  Lewis 
the  Pious*  (in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  427,)  and  the 
actual  jurisprudence  of  France,  in  Denissart,  (Decisions,  fce.,  torn.  iv. 
p.  S66,  &c. 

*  The  ancient  Codex  Regulanim,  collected  by  Benedict  Anianinus, 
the  reformer  of  the  monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
AublUhed  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  contains  thirty 
diiferent  rules  for  men  and  women.  Of  these,  seven  wore  composed 
ixi  Egypt,  one  in  the  East,  one  in  Cappadocia,  one  in  Italy,  one  m 
AMca,  four  in  Spain,  eight  in  Qaul,  or  France,  and  one  in  England. 

'^  The  rule  of  Columbanus,  so  prevalent  in  the  West,  inflicts  one 
hundred  lashes  for  very  slight  offences,  (Cod.  Reg.  part  ii  p.  174.) 
Before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  abbots  indulged  themselves  in 
mutilating  their  monks,  or  putting  out  their  eyes;  a  punishment 
Bouch  less  cruel  than  the  tremendous  vcuie  in  pact  (the  subteiranev  <4S 
dungeon  or  sepulchre)  which  was  afterwards  invented.  See  an  admi- 
table  discourse  of  the  learned  Mabillon,  (CEuvrcs  Posthumes,  torn.  fL 
p.  321 — 336,.)  who,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  inspired  brthe  gcniui 
of  humanity.  For  such  an  effort,  I  can  forgive  his  dcicQOO  of  tM 
bc^ly  tear  of  Veiidome,  (p  361—399.) 
\^att.  III.  45 
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ence.*  The  fVeedom  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  every  gen 
erou9  and  rational  sentiment,  was  destroyed  by  the  habits  of 
credulity  and  submission ;  and  the  monk,  contracting  the  vices 
of  a  slave,  devoutly  followed  the  faith  and  passions  of  his 
ecclesiastical  tyrant.  The  peace  of  the  Eastern  church  was 
invadod  by  a  swarm  of  fanatics,  inctipahle  of  fear,  or  reason, 
or  humanity  ;  and  the  Imperial  troops  acknowledged,  without 
8hamef)that  they  were  much  less  apprehensive  of  an  encounter 
with  the  fiercest  Barbarians.^ 

Superstition  has  of\en  framed  and  consecrated  the  fantastic 
garments  of  the  monks  :^  but  their  apparent  singularity 
sometimes  proceeds  from  their  uniform  attachment  to  a  sim- 
ple and  primitive  model,  which  the  revolutions  of  fashion 
have  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  father 
of  the  Benedictines  expressly  disclaims  all  idea  of  choice  or 
merit ;  and  soberly  exhorts  his  disciples  to  adopt  the  coarse 
and  convenient  dress  of  the  countries  which  they  may  in« 
habit.*i  The  monastic  habits  of  the  ancients  varied  with  the 
climate,  and  their  mode  of  life ;  and  they  assumed,  with  the 
same  indifference,  the  she^p-skin  of  the  Egyptian  peasants,  or 
the  cloak  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  'ftiey  allowed  them- 
selves the  use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  a  cheap  and 
domestic  manufacture ;  but  in  the  West,  they  rejected  such 
an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury.*'  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or  shave  their  hair ;  they  wrapped 
their  heads  in  a  cowl,  to  escape  the  sight  of  profane  objects ; 
their  legs  and  feet  were  naked,  except  in  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter ;  and  their  slow  and  feeble  steps  were  supported  by  a 
long  staff.    The  aspect  of  a  genuine  anachoret  was  horrid 

**  Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog.  L  12»  13,  p.  532,  &c  Cassian.  Institut  1.  ir. 
e.  26,  27.  •«  Pnecipua  ibi  virtus  et  prima  est  obedienUa."  Among 
the  Verba  teniorum,  (in  Vit.  Patrum,  L  v.  p.  617,)  the  fourteenth 
Zibel  or  discourse  is  on  ^e  subject  of  obedience ;  and  the  Jesuit  Roa- 
wevde,  who  published  that  huge  Tolume  for  the  use  of  convents,  haa 
collected  all  the  scattered  passages  in  his  two  copious  indexes. 

••  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  toI.  iv.  p.  1C1> 
has  observed  the  scandalous  yalor  of  the  Cappadocian  monks,  which 
was  exemplified  in  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom. 

^  Cassian  has  simply,  Uiough  copiously,  described  the  monastic 
halttt  of  Egypt,  (Institut.  1.  i.,)  to  which  Sozomen  (1.  iii.  c.  14)  attrib- 
utes such  aUegoncal  meaning  and  virtue. 

**  Regul.  Benedict.  No.  65,  in  Cod.  Regul.  part  ii.  p.  51 

*■  See  the  Rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Usez,  (No.  31,  in  Cod.  Regal 
port  ii.  p.  136,)  and  of  Isidore,  biahop  of  Seville,  rN(«.  l^in  Ob& 
Kegtil.  part  ii.  p.  214.> 
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And  disgusting :  every  sensation  that  is  ofiensive  to  man  was 
thought  acceptable  to  God  ;  and  the  angelic  rule  of  Tabenne 
condemnod  the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the  limbs  in  water 
and  of  anointing  them  with  oil.^^  *  The  austere  monks  slept 
on  the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat,  or  a  rough  blanket ;  an4  the 
same  bundle  of  palm-leaves  served  them  as  a  seat  in  th^  day, 
and  a  pillow  in  the  night  Their  original  cells  were  lov,  nar- 
row huts,  built  pf  the  slightest  materials  ;  which  formed,  by 
the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a  large  and  p<t)ulou8 
village,  enclosing,  within  the  common  wall,  a  churchy  a  hos- 
pital, perhaps  a  library,  some  necessary  offices,  a  garc^n,  and 
a  fountdin  or  reservoir  of  fresh  water.  Thirty  or  fort^  breth- 
ren composed  a  family  of  separate  discipline  and  diK ;  and 
the  g^eat  monasteries  of  Egypt  consisted  of  thirtypr  forty 
families. 

pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous  terms  in  the  language 
of  the  monks,  and  they  discovered,  by  experience,  )iat  rigid 
fasts,  and  abstemious  diet,  are  the  most  effectual  pre^rvativea 
against  the  impure  desires  of  the  flesh.^^  The  ri^s  of  ab- 
stinence, which  they  imposed,  or  practised,  were  nit  uniform 
or  perpetual :  the  cheerful  festival  of  the  Penteco^  was  bal- 
anced by  the  extraordinary  mortification  of  Lent  ;^'the  fervor 
of  new  monasteries  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and  tte  voracious 
appetite  of  the  Crauls  could  not  imitate  the  patie^  and  tem- 
perate virtue  of  the  Egyptians.**  The  discipli^  of  Antony 
. ^.— . 

^  Some  partial  indulgencefl  were  granted  for  the  knds  and  feet. 
*'  Totum  antem  corpus  nemo  unguet  nisi  causA  infl^itatia,  nee  la- 
▼abitur  aquA  nndo  corpore,  nisi  languor  perspicuV  at,"  (ReguL 
Paehom.  zcii.  part  i.  p.  78.) 

^  St.  Jerom,  in  strong,  but  indiscreet,  language,  es^resses  the  most 
fanportant  use  of  fasting  and  abstinence :  **  pTon  quof  Deus  universi- 
attis  Creator  et  Dominus,  intestinonim  nostrorum  rtitA,  et  inanitate 
rentris,  polmonisque  ardore  delectetur,  sed  quod  alfr  pudicitia  tuta 
esse  non  possit."  (Op.  tom.  i.  p.  32,  ad  Eustodum.)  See  th« 
twelfth  and  twenty-second  Collations  of  Cassian,  dVoititate  and  cU 
UhttiordbuB  Noctumis,  '  I 

^  Bdacitas  in  Graecis  gula  est,  in  Gallis  natun  (Dialog.  L  o.  4, 
p.  521.)  Cassian  fhirly  owns,  that  the  perfect  m^l  of  abstinence 
cannot  be  imitated  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  the  serii  temperies,  and 
the  qualitas  nostne  fragilitatis,  (Institut.  Iy.  11.)  Wng  the  West- 
em  rules,  that  of  Columbanus  is  the  most  ausf e ;  he  had  been 
•ducated  amidst  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  as  rigid,  fhaps,  and  inflex- 


•  Athanasios  (Vit.  Aat.  o.  47)  boasts  of  Antony  WJ  horror  of  citmo 
water,  by  whioh  his  fet  t  were  uncontaminated,  eatceppder  dire  necessity 
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and  Pachomius  were  satisfied  with  tlieir  daily  pittance,^  of 
iwelve  ounces  of  bread,  or  rather  biacuit,^^  which  they  divided 
into  two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  afternoon  and  of  the  evening. 
It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and  almost  a  duty,  to  abstain  frooi 
khe  boiled  vegetables  which  were  provided  for  the  refectory  ; 
but  the  extraordinary  bounty  of  the  abbot  sometimes  indul^^ 
them  with  the  luxury  of  cheese,  fruit,  salad,  and  the  small 
dried  fish  of  the  Nile.^^  A  more  ample  latitude  of  sea  and 
river  'ish  was  gradually  allowed  or  assumed ;  but  the  use  of 
flesh  vas  long  confined  to  the  sick  or  travellers ;  and  when  it 
gradually  prevailed  in  the  less  rigid  monasteries  of  Eurc^,  a 
singular  distinction  was  introduced ;  as  if  birds,  whether  wild 
or  domestic,  had  been  less  profane  than  the  grosser  animals 
of  the  ield.  Water  was  the  pure  and  innocent  beverage  of 
The  prinitive  monks ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines 
regrets  '.he  daily  portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  which  had 
been  exorted  from  him  by  the  intemperance  of  the  age.^ 
Such  anallowance  might  be  easily  supplied  by  the  vineyards 
of  Italy ',  and  his  victorious  disciples,  who  passed  the  Alps, 
the  Rhint,  and  the  Baltic,  required,  in  the  place  of  wine,  an 
adequate  compensation  of  strong  beer  or  cider. 

The  ctididate  who  aspired  to  the  virtue  of  evangelical 
poverty,  aijured,  at  his  first  entrance  mto  a  regular  commu- 
nity, the  i<9a,  and  even  the  name,  of  ail  separate  or  exclusive 
possessions^    The  brethren  were  supported  by  their  manual 


ible  as  the  abtemioiu  virtue  of  Egypt.  The  rule  of  Isidore  of  Seville 
18  the  mildest  on  holidays  he  allows  the  use  of  flesh. 

^  <*  Those  >ho  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  nutritiouB  liquof^ 
ought,  at  leaatto  have  a  pound  and  a  half  {twenty-four  owimm)  of 
bread  every  da."    State  of  Prisons,  p.  40,  by  Mr.  Howard. 

*^  See  Cassh.  CoUat.  L  ii.  19—21.  The  small  loaves,  or  biscuit, 
of  six  ounces  Q;h,  had  obtained  the  name  of  Paxtmacith  (Roswcyde, 
Onomasticon,  j|  1046.)  Pachomius,  however,  allowed  his  monks 
some  latitude  sthe  quantity  of  their  food ;  but  he  made  them  work 
in  proporuon  i  they  ate,  (Pallad.  in  Hist  Lausiac.  c.  88,  39,  in  Vit 
Patnim,  1.  viii^.  736,  737.) 

«*  See  the  biquet  to  which  Cassian  (Collation  Tiii  1)  was  inTited 
by  Serenus,  an^gyptian  abbot. 

^  See  the  I^e  of  St.  Benedict,  No.  39,  40,  (in  Cod.  Reg.  part  ii. 
p.  41,  42.)^  lio  legamus  Tinum  onmino  monachorum  non  ease,  sed 

Suia  uostris  tenbribus  id  monachis  persuaderi  non  potest ;  he  aUowa 
bem  a  Roman  •«mtna,  a  measure  which  may  be  ascertained  from 
Arbuthnot's  Tabs. 

*^  Such  expreions  as  my  book,  my  cloak;  my  .sho&s»  (CaaaBn. 
toBtitut.  1.  i^.  c.3,)  were  not  less  severely  proMbitoa  among  tae 
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labor ;  and  the  duty  of  labor  was  strenuously  recommer  dad 
as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise,  iind  as  the  most  laudable  moana 
of  securing  their  daily  subsistence.^^  The  garden  and  fields, 
-which  the  industry  of  the  monks  had  of\en  rescued  from  the 
forest  or  the  morass,  were  diligently  cultivated  by  their  hands. 
They  performed,  without  reluctance,  the  menial  offices  of 
slaves  and  domcystics  ;  and  the  several  trades  that  were  neces* 
sary  to  provide  their  habits,  their  utensils,  and  their  lodging, 
were  exercised  within  the  precincts  of  the  great  monasteries. 
The  monastic  studies  have  tended,  for  the  most  part,  to 
darken,  rather  than  to  dispel,  the  cloud  of  superstition.  Yet 
the  curiosity  or  zeal  of  some  learned  solitaries  has  cultivated 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  even  the  profane,  sciences  ;  and  pos- 
terity must  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  the  monuments  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  have  been  preserved  and  multi- 
plied by  their  indefatigable  pens.^  But  the  more  humble 
industry  of  the  monks,  especially  in  Egypt,  was  contented 
with  the  silent,  sedentary  occupation  of  making  wooden  san- 
dals, or  of  twisting  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  into  mats  and 
baskets.  The  superfluous  stock,  which  was  not  consumed  in 
domestic  use,  supplied,  by  trade,  the  wants  of  the  community : 
the  boats  of  Tabenne,  and  the  other  monasteries  of  Thebais, 
descended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria ;  and,  in  a  Christian 
market,  the  sanctity  of  the  workmen  might  enhance  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labor  was  insensibly  supev- 
Beded.     The  novice  was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on  the 

Western  monks,  (Cod.  Regul.  part  ii.  p.  174,  235,  288 ;)  and  the 
Rule  of  Columbanus  punished  them  with  six  lashes.  The  ironical 
author  of  the  Ordrsa  Mo¥uutique»t  who  laughs  at  the  foolish  nieety  of 
modem  convents,  seems  ignorant  that  the  ancients  were  equally 
absurd. 

*'  Two  great  mssters  of  ecclesiastical  science,  the  P.  Thomassin, 
(Discipline  de  I'EgUse,  torn.  iii.  p.  1090—1139,)  and  the  P.  Mabillon, 
(Etudes  Monasttqucs,  torn.  i.  p.  116 — 155,)  have  seriously  examined 
the  manual  labor  of  the  monks,  which  the  former  considers  as  a  merits 
and  the  latter  as  a  duty. 

**  Mabillon  (Etudes  Monastiques,  tom.  i.  p.  47 — 55)  has  collected 
tcany  curious  facts  to  justify  the  literary  labors  of  hia  predecessors, 
both  in  the  East  and  West.  Books  were  copied  in  the  ancient  mon- 
asteries of  Egypt,  (Cassian.  Institut.  L  iv.  c.  12,)  and  by  the  disciples 
of  9t.  Martin,  (Sulp.  Sever,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7,  p.  473.)  Cassiodorus 
]ias  allowed  an  ample  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks ;  and  w 
shall  not  be  scandalized,  if  their  pens  sometimes  wandered  from 
Chryaoatom  and  Augustin  to  Homer  and  VirgiL 
45» 
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0aintfl,  in  whose  society  he  ¥ras  resolyed  to  spend  the  remain^ 
der  of  his  life ;  and  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  ;he  laws 
permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their  use^  any  future  accessions 
of  legacy  or  inheritance.^  Melania  contributed  her  plate, 
three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  and  Paula  contracted 
an  immense  debt,  for  the  relief  of  their  favorite  monks ;  who 
kindly  imparted  the  merits  of  their  prayers  and  penance  to  a 
rich  and  liberal  sinner.^  Time  continually  increased,  and 
accidents  could  sefdom  diminish,  the  estates  of  the  populai 
monasteries,  which  spread  over  the  adjacent  country  and 
cities  :  and,  in  the  first  century  of  their  institution,  the  infidel 
Zosimus  has  maliciously  observed,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  the  Christian  monks  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind to  a  state  of  beggary  .^^  As  long  as  they  maintained 
their  original  fervor,  they  approved  themselves,  however,  the 
faithful  and  benevolent  stewards  of  the  charity,  which  war 
intrusted  to  their  care.  But  their  discipline  was  corrupted  by 
prosperity :  they  gradually  assumed  the  pride  of  wealth,  and 
at  last  indulged  the  luxury  of  expense.  Their  public  luxury 
might  be  excused  by  the  magnificence  of  religious  worship, 
and  the  decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  habitations  for  an 
immortal  society.  But  every  age  of  the  church  has  accused 
the  licentiousness  of  the  degenerate  monks ;  who  no  longer 
.remembered  the  object  of  their  institution,  embraced  the  vain 
and  sensual  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had  re- 
nounced,^ and  scandalously  abused  the  riches  which   had 


»  Thomassiii  ([Disoipline  de  I'EgrliM,  torn.  iii.  p.  118,  146»  146,  171 
— 179)  has  examined  the  revolution  of  the  civil,  canon,  and  conunoa 
law.  Modem  France  confirma  tiie  death  which  monka  hare  ijiflicted 
on  themselvea,  and  justly  deprives  them  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

^  See  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  176,  183.)  The  monk  Pambo  made  a  sub- 
lime answer  to  Melania,  who  wished  to  specify  the  value  of  her  gift : 
**  Do  you  offer  it  to  me,  or  to  God  r  If  to  God,  hb  who  suspends  the 
mountains  in  a  balance,  need  not  be  informed  of  the  weight  of  your 
plate^**  (Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  10,  in  the  Vit.  Patrum.  L  viiL 
p.  715.) 

^  To  TtoXv  fifQog  ri}(  y^s  taxttdxtavro,  nQO(f>aa$t  rov  fttraiMvat  nurrm^ 
TTftijirorf,  nurraf  («(  $in§tr)  nrut/ovg  xcrTaoTf/rtfrrtc*  2i08im.  L  v.  p.  Z2&, 
Yet  the  wealth  of  the  £astem  monks  was  far  suzpaaaed  by  the 
princely  greatness  of  the  Benedictines. 

**  The  sixth  general  council  (the  Quinisext  in  TruUo,  Canon  xlvjL 
In  Beyeridge,  tom.  L  p.  213)  restrains  women  fh>m  passing  toe  night 
In  a  male,  or  men  in  a  female,  monastery.  The  seventh  genml 
•ouncil  (the  second  Xicene,  Canon  xx.  in  Beveridge,  tom.  L  p.  3i5) 
proMbite  the  erection  of  doable  or  promiscuous  monasteries  oif  both 
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been  acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of  their  founders.^ 
Their  natural  descent,  from  such  painful  and  dangerous  vix^ 
tue,  to  the  common  vices  of  humanity,  will  not,  perhaps* 
excite  much  grief  or  indignation  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher* 
The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were  consumed  in  penance 
and  solitude ;  undisturbed  by  the  various  occupations  which 
fill  the  time,  and  exercise  the  faculties,  of  reasonable,  active, 
and  social  beings.  Whenever  they  were  permitted  to  step 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  two  jealous  compan- 
ions were  the  mutual  guards  and  spies  of  each  other's  actions  ; 
and,  after  their  return,  th^y  were  condemned  to  forget,  or,  at 
least,  to  suppress,  whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the 
world.  Strangers,  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith,  were 
hospitably  entertained  in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  their  dan- 
gerous conversation  was  restricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of 
approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in  their  presence, 
the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive  the  visits  of  has  friends 
or  kindred ;  and  it  was  deemed  highly  meritorious,  if  he 
afBicted  a  tender  sister,  or  an  aged  parent,  by  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  a  word  or  look.^  The  monks  themselves  pass^Kl 
their  lives,  without  personal  attachments,  among  a  crowd 
which  had  been  formed  by  accident,  and  was  detained,  in  the 
same  prison,  by  force  or  prejudice.  Recluse  fanatics  have 
few  ideas  or  sentiments  to  communicate  :  a  special  license  of 
the  abbot  regulated  the  time  and  duration  of  their  familiar 
visits ;  and,  at  their  silent  meals,  they  were  enveloped  in  their 
cowls,  inaccessible,  and  almost  invisible,  to  each  other.^ 
Study  is  the  resource  of  solitude :  but  education  had  not  pre- 
pared and  qualified  for  any  liberal  studies  the  mechanics  and 
peasants  who  filled  the  monastic  communities.     They  might 

faexGS ;  but  it  appears  f^om  Balsamon,  that  the  prohibition  was  no^ 
efZcctuaL  On  the  irregular  pleasures  and  expenses  of  the  clergy  and 
tnonks,  see  Thomassiu,  torn.  ilL  p.  1334 — 1368. 

*^  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Bene- 
dictine abbot :  **  My  vow  of  poverty  has  given  me  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year ;  my  vow  of  obedience  has  raised  me  to  the  rank 
of  a  sovereign  prince." — I  forget  the  conscquencea  of  his  vow  of 
chastity. 

**  Pior,  an  Egyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him  ;  but  he 
shut  his  eyes  during  the  whole  visit.  See  Vit.  Patrum,  L  iiL  p.  604. 
Idbuiy  such  examples  might  be  added. 

^  The  ''th,  8th,  29th,  30th,  31st,  34th,  67th,  60th,  86th,  and  96th 
ST^icles  of  the  Rule  of  Pachomius,  impose  most  intolerabl*  Umm  of 
.«:ience  and  mortiiication 
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work :  but  the  Tanitj  of  spiritual  perfection  was  tempted  l» 
disdain  the  exercise  of  manual  labor ;  and  the  industrj  most 
be  faint  and  langaid,  which  is  not  excited  bj  the  sense  of  per* 
sonal  interest. 

According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  thej  might  employ  the 
day,  which  they  passed  in  their  ceUs,  either  in  vocal  or  men- 
tal prayer:  they  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  they  were 
awakened  in  the  night,  for  the  public  worship  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  precise  moment  was  determin^  by  the  stars, 
which  are  seldom  clouded  in  the  serene  sky  of  Egypt ;  and  a 
rustic  horn,  or  trumpet,  the  signal  of  devotion,  twice  inter- 
rupted the  vast  silence  of  the  desert.**  Even  sleep,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  unhappy,  was  rigorously  measured :  the '  vacant 
hours  of  the  monk  heavily  rolled  along,  without  business  or 
pleasure ;  and,  before  the  close  of  each  day,  he  had  repeat- 
edly accused  the  tedious  progress  of  the  sun.*^  In  this  com- 
fortless state,  superstition  still  pursued  and  tormented  her 
wretched  votaries.**  The  repose  which  they  had  sought  in 
the  cloister  was  disturbed  by  a  tardy  repentance,  profane 
doubts,  and  guilty  desires ;  and,  while  they  considered  each 
natural  impulse  as  an  unpardonable  sin,  they  perpetually 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  flaming  and  bottomless  abyss. 
From  the  painful  struggles  of  disease  and  despair,  these  on- 
happy  victims  were  sometimes  relieved  by  madness  or  death ; 
and,  in  the  sixth  century,  a  hospital  was  founded  at  Jerusalem 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  austere  penitents,  who  were  deprived 
of  their  senses.**      Their  visions,  before   they  attained   this 


^  The  diomal  and  noctamal  prayers  of  the  monks  are  oopioosly 
discussed  bj  Cassian,  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  InstitatioiM, 
and  he  constantly  prefers. the  liturgy,  which  an  angel  had  dictated  to 
the  monasteries  of  Tebennc^ 

*^  Cassian,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedOa,  or  list- 
iissness  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he 
•ighed  to  find  himself  al&ne.  Saepiusque  egreditur  et  ingreditur 
cellam,  et  Solem  velut  ad  occasum  tardius  properantem  crebrios 
intuetur,  (Institut.  x.  1.) 

*'  The  temptations  and  snfierings  of  Stagirius  were  commnnicated 
by  that  unfortunate  youth  to  his  friend  St.  Chrysostom.  See  Mid- 
dieton's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  107 — 110.  Something  similar  introduces 
the  life  of  every  saint;  and  thefhmons  Inigo,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder 
of  tlie  Jesuits,  (vide  d'lnigo  de  Guiposcoa,  torn.  L  p.  29—^,)  may 
serve  as  a  memorable  example. 

«>  Fleury,  Hist  Ecd^iastique,  torn.  vii.  p.  46.  I  have  read  rmne- 
where,  in   the  Vitss  Patrum,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  paoe^  that 
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ovtremd  and  acknowledged  term  of  frenzy,  have  afibrded 
ample  materials  of  supernatural  history,  it  was  their  Hrm 
persuasion,  that  the  air,  which  they  hreathed,  was  peopled 
with  invisihle  enemies ;  with  innumerable  demons,  who 
watched  every  occasion,  and  assumed  every  form,  to  terrify, 
and  above  all  to  tempt,  their  unguarded  virtue.  The  imagine* 
tion,  and  even  the  senses,  were  deceived  by  the  illusious  of 
distempered  fanaticism  ;  and  the  hermit,  whose  midnight 
piayer  was  oppressed  by  involuntary  slumber,  might  easily 
confound  the  phantoms  of  horror  or  delight,  which  had  occu- 
pied his  sleeping  and  his  waking  dreams.^^ 

The  monks  were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  CtenobiUs^ 
who  lived  under  a  common  and  regular  discipline  ;  and  th^ 
AnachoreU^  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  independent  fanat- 
icism.*^ The  most  devout,  or  the  most  ambitious,  of  the 
spiritual  brethren,  renounced  the  convent,  as  they  had  re- 
nounced the  world.  .  The  fervent  monasteries  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  were  surrounded  by  a  Lauraf^  a  dis- 
tant circle  of  solitary  cells ;  and  the  extravagant  penance 
■of  Hermits  was  stimulated  by  applause  and  emulation.^^ 
They  sunk  under  the  painful  weight  of  crosses  and  chains; 
and  their  emaciated  limbs  were  confined  by  collars,  brace- 
lets, gauntlets,  and  greaves  of  massy  and  rigid  iron.  All 
Bupedluous  encumbrance  of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast 

Mverok  I  believe  monjf,  of  the  monks*  who  did  not  reveal  their  temp- 
tations to  the  abbot,  became  guilty  of  suicide. 

^  See  the  seventh  and  eighth  Collations  of  Cassian,  who  gravely 
examines,  why  the  demons  were  grown  less  active  and  numerous 
since  the  time  of  St.  Antony.  lUMWoyde's  copious  index  to  the 
Vitte  Patrum  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal  scenes.  The  devils 
were  most  formidable  in  a  female  shape. 

^  For  the  distinction  of  the  Camobites  and  the  Hermits^  especially 
in  Egyptf'sce  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  45,  ad  Rusticum,)  the  first  Dialogue 
of  Sulpicins  Severus,  Rufinus,  (e.  22,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  L  ii.  p.  478,) 

.Palladitts,  (&.  7,  69,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  L  viiL  p.  712»  758,)  and,  above 
all,   the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian.    These 

.writers,  who  Compare  the  common  and  solitary  life,  reveal  the  abuse 
and  danger  of  the  latter. 

**  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  206,  218.  Thomassin 
fDiscipUne  de  TEglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1501,  1502)  give*  a  good  account  of 
chese  oelb.    Wh^  Geraaimus  founded  his  monastery  in  the  wil- 

.  iemcss  of  Jordan,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Laura  of  seventy  cells. 

,  ^  Theodoret,  in  a  large  volume,  (the  PhilotUeus  in  Vit.  Patrunii 
t  iz.  p.  793 — 863,)  has  collected  the  lives  and  miiaoiea  of  thirty  An- 
■chorets.  Eragriua  (I.  i.  c.  12)  more  briefly  oolebratas  the  monks  anj 
barmtts  oi  Palestine.  _  ^ 

24 
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away ;  and  some  savage  saints  of  both  sexc-s  have  been  ad- 
mired, whose  naked  bodies  were  only  covered  by  tiieir  la 
hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  rude  an 
miserable  state  in  which  the  human  brute  is  scarcely  dis- 
tins^uishable  above  his  kindred  animals:  and  the  numerous 
sect  of  Anachorets  derived  their  name  from  their  humble 
practice  of  grazing  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with  tiie 
common  hend.^^  They  often  usurped  the  den  of  some  wild 
beast  whom  they  affected  to  resemble;  they  buried  them- 
selves in  some  gloomy  cavern,  which  art  or  nature  had 
scooped  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Thebais 
are  still  inscribed  with  the  monuments  of  their  penance.^ 
The  most  perfect  Hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed  mau^ 
days  without  food,  many  nights  without  sleep,  and  manjr 
years  without  speaking ;  and  glorious  was  the  man  (I  abuse 
that  name)  who  contrived  any  cell,  or  seat,  of  a  peculiar  con 
struction,  which  might  expose  him,  in  the  most  inconvenient 
posture,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic  life,  the  name  and 
genius  of  Simeon  Stylites  ^^  have  been  immortalized  by  the  dn* 
gular  invention  of  an  aerial  penance.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
the  young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession  of  a  shepherd,  and 
threw  himself  into  an  austere  monastery.  AAer  a  long  and 
painful  novitiate,  in  which  Simeon  was  repeatedly  saved  from 
pious  suicide,  he  established  his  residence  on  a  mountain,  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Antioch.  Within  the  space 
of  a  mandra^  or  circle  of  stones,  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself  by  a  ponderous  chain,  he  ascended  a  column,  which 
was  successively  raised  from  the. height  of  nine,  to  that  of 
sixty,  feet  from  the  ground.^ ^  In  this  last  and  lofly  station, 
the  Syrian  Anachoret  resisted  the  heat  of  thirty  summers,  and 

^  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  S3.  Ijie  great  St.  Ephrem  oompoMd  a  pane- 
gyric on  theae  Boaxot,  or  grazing  monks,  (Tillemonty  M6m.  Eoclea. 
torn.  viu.  p.  292.) 

"  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  217 — 283)  exam- 
ined the  caverns  of  the  Lower  Thebais  with  wonder  and  devotion. 
The  inscriptions  are  in  the  old  Syriac  character,  which  was  used  by 
the  Christians  of  Abyssinia. 

^  See  Theodoret,  (in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  ix.  p.  848—854,)  Antony,  (ia 
Vit.  Patrum,  1.  i.  p.  170 — 177,)  Cosmas,  (in  Asseraan.  Bibliot.  Orien- 
tal, torn.  i.  p.  289—263,)  Evagrius,  (L  i.  c.  13,  14,)  and  Tillemont^ 
(M6m.  Ecdes.  torn.  xy.  p.  847—892.) 

^  The  narrow  circumference  of  two  cubits,  or  three  feet,  whieh 
Eragrius  assigns  for  the  summit  of  the  column,  is  inconsistent  with 
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the  cold  of  as  many  winters.  Habit  and  exercise  imitructefll 
h:ni  f«>  niaiiitain  his  dangerous  situation  without  fear  or  gid 
diness,  and  successively  to  assume  the  different  postures  of 
devotiua.  He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  attitude,  with 
his  outstretched  arms  in  the  figure  of  a  cross ;  but  his  most 
familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his  meagre  skeleton 
from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a  curious  spectator,  after 
numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  repetitions,  at 
length  desisted  from  the  endless  account  The  progress  of 
an  ulcer  in  his  thigh  ^^  might  shorten,  but  it  could  not  disturb, 
this  celestial  life ;  and  the  patient  Hermit  expired,  without 
descending  from  his  column.  A  prince,  who  should  capri- 
ciously inflict  such  tortures,  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant ;  but 
tt  would  surpass  the  power  of  a  tyrant  to  impose  a  long  and 
miserable  existence  on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelty. 
This  voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually  destroyed  tile 
sensibility  both  of  the  mind  and  body ;  nor  can  it  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  fanatics,  who  torment  themselves,  are  suscep- 
tible of  any  lively  affection  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  cruel, 
unfeeling  temper  has  distinguished  the  monks  of  every  age 
and  country :  their  stern  indiflTerence,  which  is  seldom  mollified 
by  personal  friendship,  is  inflamed  by  religious  hatred ;  and 
their  merciless  zeal  has  strenuously  administered  tlie  holy 
office  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  monastic  saints,  who  excite  only  the  contempt  and  pity 
of  a  philosopher,  were  respected,  and  almost  adored,  by  the 
prince  and  people.  Successive  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  Gaul 
and  India  saluted  the  divine  pillar  of  Simeon  :  the  tribes  of 
Saracens  disputed  in  arms  the  honor  of  his  benediction ;  the 
queens  of  Arabia  and  Persia  gratefully  confessed  his  super- 
natural virtue ;  and  the  angelic  Hermit  was  consulted  by  the 
younger  Theodosius,  in  tlie  most  important  concerns  of  the 
church  and  state.  His  remains  were  transported  from  the 
mountain  of  Telenissa,  by  a  soleAin  procession  of  the  patri- 
arch, the  master-general  of  the  East,  six  bishops,  twenty-one 
•counts  or  tribunes,  and  six  thousand  soldiers;  and  Antioch 

reason,  with  fiicts,  and  with  the  rules  of  architeoture.  The  people 
who  saw  it  from  below  might  be  easily  decciyed. 

"  I  must  not  conceal  a  piece  of  ancient  scandal  ocnoeming  th« 
origin  of  this  nicer.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Devil,  assuming 
an  angelic  form,  invited  him  to  ascend,  like  Elijah,  into  a  ftery  chariot. 
The  saint  too  hastily  raised  his  foot,  and  Satan  seii«d  the  momeiit 
of  Inflicting  this  chastisement  on  his  vanity* 
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revered  his  bones,  as  her  glorious  ornament  and  iiiip:-t:gnat>1e 
defence.  The  fame  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  was  gradu 
ally  eclipsed  by  these  recent  and  popular  Anacliorela  ^  the 
Christian  world  fell  prostrate  before  their  shrines ;  and  the 
miracles  a&enbed  to  their  relics  exceeded,  at  least  in  numbei 
and  duration,  the  spiritual  exploits  of  their  lives.  But  tlie 
golden  legend  of  their  lives''  was  embellished  by  the  artful 
credulity  of  their  interested  brethren ;  and  a  believing  age 
was  easily  persuaded,  that  the  slightest  caprice  of  an  Egyp- 
tian or  a  Syrian  nonk  had  been  sufficient  to  interrupt  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  universe.  The  favorites  of  Heaven  were 
accustomed  to  cure  inveterate  diseases  with  a  touch,  a  word, 
or  a  distant  message  ;  and  to  expel  the  most  obstinate  demoiis 
from  the  souls  or  bodies  which  they  possessed.  They  famil- 
iarly accosted,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the  lions  atfd 
serpents  of  the  desert ;  infused  vegetation  into  a  sapless  trunk ; 
suspended  iron  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  passed  the  Nife 
on  the  back  of  a  crocodile,  and  refreshed  themselves  in  a  fieiy 
furnace.  These  extravagant  tales,  which  display  the  fiction, 
without  the  genius,  of  poetry,  have  seriously  affected  tke  rea- 
son, the  faith,  and  the  morals,  of  the  Christians.  Their  credu- 
lity debased  and  vitiated  the  faculties  of  the  mind  :  they  cor^ 
rupted  the  evidence  of  history;  and  superstition  gradually 
extinguished  the  hostile  light  of  philosophy  and  science. 
Every  mode  of  religious  worship  which  had  been  practised 
by  the  saints,  every  mysterious  doctrine  which  they  believed, 
was  fortified  by  the  sanction  of  divine  revelation,  and  all  the 
manly  virtues  were  oppressed  by  the  servile  and  pusillanimous 
reign  of  the  monks.  If  it  be  possible  to  measure  the  interval 
between  the  philosophic  writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sacred 
legend  of  Theodoret,  between  the  character  of  Calo  and  that 
of  Simeon,  we  may  appreciate  the  memorable  revolution  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  Roman  empire  within  a  period  of  &v^ 
hundred  years. 

II.  The  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  marked  by  two 
glorious  and  decisive  victories :  over  the  learned  and  luxurtooa 

^  I  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  the 
ViUf  Patrum  of  Rosweyde,  as  the  number  very  much  exceeds  the 
thousand  pages  of  that  volummoos  work.  An  elegant  specimen  may 
be  found  In  the  Dialogues  of  Sulpicius  Sererus,  and  his  life  of  St 
Martin.  He  reveres  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  yet  he  insultt  them  with 
the-  remark,  that  they  nerer  raised  the  dead  ;  vhcrcus  tb?  biahcp  ol 
Tours  had  restored  tkrea  dead  men  to  life. 
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oitixeiis  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  over  the  warlike  Barha* 
naus  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  subverted  the  empire,  and 
embraced  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.  The  Goths  were  the 
fommost  of  these  savage  proselytes ;  and  the  nation  was  in- 
debted for  its  conversion  to  a  countryman,  or,  at  least,  to  a 
subject,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  inventors  of  useful 
arts,  who  have  deserved  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of 
posterity.  A  great  number  of  Roman  provincials  had  been 
led  away  into  captivity  by  the  Gothic  bands,  who  ravaged 
Asia  in  the  time  of  Gallienus ;  and  of  these  captives,  many 
were  Christians,  and  several  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  Those  involuntary  missionaries,  dispersed  as  slaves  in 
the  villages  of  Dac»«  successively  labored  for  the  salvation 
of  their  masters,  ihe  seeds  which  they  planted,  of  the  evan- 
gelic doctrine,  were  gradually  propagated ;  and  before  the 
end  of  a  century,  the  pious  work  was  achieved  by  the  labors 
of  Ulphilas,  whose  ancestors  had  been  transported  beyond  the 
Danube  from  a  small  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas,  the  bishop  and  apostle  of  the  Goths,^^  acquired 
their  love  and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life  and  indefatigable 
zeal ;  and  they  received,  with  implicit  confidence,  the  doctrines 
of  truth  and  virtue  which  he  preached  and  practised.  He 
executed  the  arduous  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
their  native  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  German  or  Teutonic  lani- 
guage ;  but  he  prudently  suppressed  the  four  books  of  Kings, 
as  they  might  tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit 
of  the  BarWians.  The  rude,  imperfect  idiom  of  soldiers  and 
shepherds,  so  ill  qualified  to  communicate  any  spiritual  ideas, 
was  improved  and  modulated  by  his  genius :  and  Ulphilas, 
before  he  could  frame  his  version,  was  obliged  to  compose  a 
new  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters  ;*  four  of  which  he  in- 

"**  On  the  Buljeet  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Ooths, 
■ce  So^omen,  1.  vi.  c.  37.  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  33.  Theodorct,  I.  ir. 
e.  87.  Philostorg.  1.  iL  c.  6.  The  heresy  of  Philoatorgius  appears  to 
have  given  him  superior  means  of  information. 


•  This  is  the  Mcsso-Oothic  alphabet,  of  which  many  of  the  letters  are 
evidently  formed  from  the  Greek  and  Roman.  M.  St.  Martin,  however, 
contends,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  some  written  alphabet  must  have 
been  known  long  before  among  the  Goths.  He  supposes  that  their  formoz 
letters  were  those  inscribed  on  the  runes,  which,  bein^  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  old  idolatrous  superstitions,  were  proscribed  by  the  Chrie* 
cian  missionaries.  BTery  where  the  runes,  so  common  among  all  the  Ger* 
man  tribes,  disappear  aner  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  St.  Martin 
lr.p.97,98.-.M. 
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▼ente  S,  a>  express  the  peculiar  sounds  that  were  unknown  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation.^^  But  the  prosperoui 
state  of  the  Gothic  church  was  soon  alRicted  by  war  and  in- 
testine discord,  and  the  chieftains  wore  divided  by  religion  an 
well  as  by  interest.  Fritigern,  the  friend  of  the  Romans, 
became  the  proselyte  of  Ulphilas ;  while  the  haughty  soul  of 
Athanaric  disdained  the  yoke  of  the  empire  and  of  the  gospel. 
The  faith  of  the  new  converts  was  tried  by  tlie  persecution 
which  he  excited.  A  wagon,  bearing  aloft  the  shapeless 
imagn  of  Thor,  perhaps,  or  of  Woden,  was  conducted  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  the  camp  ;  and  the  rebels, 
who  refused  to  worship  the  god  of  their  fathers,  were  imme- 
diately burnt,  with  their  tents  and  families.  The  character  of 
Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  Eastern 
c^iurt,  where  he  twice  appeared  as  the  minister  of  peace ;  lie 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Goths,  who  implored  the 
protection  of  Valens  ;  and  the  name  of  Moses  was  a|^plied  lo 
this  spiritual  guide,  who  conducted  his  people  through  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Danube  to  the  Land  of  Promise.'*  The  devout 
shepherds,  who  were  attached  to  his  person,  and  tractable  to 
his  voice,  acquiesced  in  their  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  *^ 
Miesian  mountains,  in  a  country  of  woodlands  and  pastures, 
which  supported  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  enabled  them  to 
purchase  the  corn  and  wine  of  the  more  plentiful  provinces. 


^  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  Gothic 
was  published  A.  D.  1666,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  the  Teutonic  language,  though  Wetstein  attempts,  by  some 
frivolous  coigeotures,  to  deprive  Ulphuas  of  the  honor  of  the  woriu 
Two  of  the  four  additional  letters  express  the  W,  and  our  own  77L 
8eo  Simon,  Hist  Critique  du  Kouveau  Testament,  torn.  iL  p.  219— 
223.  MilL  Prolegom.  p.  161,  edit.  Kuster.  Wetstein,  Prolegom. 
tom.  Lp.  114.  • 

**  Philostorgius  erroneously  places  this  passage  under  the  reign 
of  Constantino ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  it  preceded 
the  great  emigratioa. 


•  The  Codes  Argenteus,  found  In  the  sixteenth  century  at  Wenden 
near  Cologne,  and  now  preserved  at  Upsal,  conuins  almost  the  entire  fout 
Gospels.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  J.  Christ.  Zahn,  Weissenfpls,  W^ 
In  1762  Knettel  discovered  and  published  .from  a  Palimpsest  MS.  foui 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  they  were  rcpnnted  at  Upsal, 
1761  M.  Mai  has  since  that  time  discovered  further  fragmenu,  and  othet 
remains  of  Moeso-Oothie  literature,  from  a  Palimpsest  at  Milan.  8ee  W 
phils  partium  ineditarum  in'  Ambrosianis  Palimpsestis  ab  Afig.  Maio  i» 
oertarum  specimen.    Milan,  4to.  1819.  -« *M 
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Theso  harmless  Barbarians  multiplied  in  obscure  peace  and 
the  profession  of  Christianity  J^ 

Their  fiercer  bnnhren,  the  formidable  Visigoths,  universally 
Adopted  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  main* 
tained  a  perpetual  intercourse,  of  war,  of  friendship,  or  of 
conquest.  In  their  long  and  victorious  march  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  converted  their  allies ;  they  edu- 
cnted  the  rising  generation ;  and  the  devotion  which  reigned 
in  the  camp  of  Alaric,  or  the  court  of  Thoulouse,  might  edify 
or  disgrace  the  palaces  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.^^  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  Christianity  was  embraced  by  almost  all 
the  Barbarians,  who  established  their  kingdoms  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Wmtem  empire ;  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Suevi 
in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  &e  Ostrogoths  in  Pannonia, 
and  the  various  bands  of  mercenaries,  that  raised  Odoaccr  to 
the  throne  of  Italy.  The  Franks  and  the  Saxons  still  perse- 
vered in  the  errors  of  Paganism ;  but  the  Franks  obtained  the 
monarchy  of  Gaul  by.  their  submission  to  the  example  of 
Clovis ;  and  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain  were  reclaimed 
from  their  savage  superstition  by  the  missionaries  of  Rome. 
These  Barbarian  proselytes  displayed  an  ardent  and  successful 
zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  The  Merovingian  kings, 
and  their  successors,  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  extended, 
by  their  laws  and  victories,  the  dominion  of  the  cross.  Eng- 
land produced  the  apostle  of  Grermany ;  and  the  evangelic 
light  was  gradually  dtflTused  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rhine,  to  die  nations  of  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Bal- 
tic.7» 

The  different  motives  which  influenced  the  reason,  or  the 
passions,  of  the  Barbarian  converts,  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained. They  were  oflen  capricious  and  accidental ;  a  dream, 
an  omen,  the  report  of  a  miracle,  the  example  of  some 
priest,  or  hero,  the  charms  of  a  believing  wife,  and,  above 

^  We  are  obliged  to  Jomandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  61,  p.  688)  lor  a 
abort  and  lively  picture  of  these  lesser  Goths.  Gothi  minorcs,  pop- 
olus  immensus,  cum  suo  Pontifice  ipsoque  primate  Wulfila.  Tha 
last  words,  if  they  are  not  mere  tautology,  imply  some  temporal 
jurisdiction. 

"**  At  non  ita  Gothi  non  ita  Y andali ;  malis  licet  doctoribus  institute 
mcliorea  tamen  etiam  in  hAc  parte  quam  nottri.  Salvian,  de  Gubem. 
Pk%  1.  vii  p.  243. 

^  Moaheim  has  slightly  sketched  the  progresa  of  Christianity  in  the 
North,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  subject  would 
ailord  materials  for  an  ecclesiastical,  and  even  philoiOphicaJ,  histoiy. 
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ail,  Uie  fortunate  event  of  a  prayer,  or  vow,  which,  in  a 
mocncnt  of  danger,  they  had  addressed  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians.^®  The  early  prejudices  of  education  were  iosen- 
sibly  erased  by  the  habits  of  frequent  and  familiar  society ; 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  protected  by  the  ex- 
travagant virtues  of  the  monks ;  and  a  spiritual  theology  wac 
supported  by  the  visible  power  of  relics,  and  the  pomp  of 
religious  worship.  But  the  rational  and  ingenious  mode  of 
persuasion,  which  a  Saxon  bishop  ^^  suggested  to  a  popular 
■aint,  might  sometimes  be  employed  by  the  missionaries,  who 
labored  for  the  conversion  of  infidels.  ^^  Admit,^^  9bljs  the 
sagacious  disputant,  ^^  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  assert  of 
the  fabulous,  and  carnal,  genealogy  of  their  .gods  and  god- 
desses, who  are  propagated  from  each  other.  From  this 
principle  deduce  their  imperfect  nature,  and  human  infirmi- 
ties, the  assurance  they  were  horn,  and  the  probability  that 
they  will  die.  At  what  time,  by  what  means,  from  what 
cause,  were  the  eldest  of  the  gods  or  goddesses  produced  ? 
Do  they  still  continue,  or  have  they  ceased,  to  propagate  ? 
If  they  have  ceased,  summon  your  antagonists  to  declare  the 
reason  of  this  strange  alteration.  If  they  still  continue,  the 
number  of  the  gods  must  become  infinite ;  and  shall  we  not 
risk,  by  the  indiscreet  worship  of  some  impotent  deity,  to 
excite  the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superior  ?  The  visible 
heavens  and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  which 
may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  created  or  eternal  ?  If 
created,  how,  or  where,  could  the  gods  themselves  exist  before 
creation  ?  If  eternal,  how  could  they  assume  the  empire  of 
an  independent  and  preexisting  world  ?  Urge  these  argu- 
ments with  temper  and  moderation  ;  insinuate,  at  seasonable 
intervals,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  revelation , 
and  endeavor  to  make  the  unbelievers  ashamed,  withouf 
making  them  angry.^^  This  metaphysical  reasoning,  toe 
refined,  perhaps,  for  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  was  forti- 
fied by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  popular  consent 

"^  To  such  a  cause  has  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  30)  ascribed  the  coiiTersimi 
of  the  Bur^tindians,  whose  Christian  piety  is  celebrated  by  Orosius* 
(L  vii.  c.  Id.) 

**  See  an  original  and  curious  epistle  from  Daniel,  the  first  bishop 
of  Winchester,  (Beda,  Hist.  Eccles.  Anglorum,  1.  ▼.  c.  18,  p.  203,  edit. 
Smith,)  to  St.  Boniface,  who  preached  the  gospel  among  the  savages 
of  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  Epistol.  Bonifacii,  Uvii.,  in  the  Bftaxini* 
Bibliotheca  Patrum,  torn.  xiii.  p.  98. 
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The  advaDtage  of  teropomal  prosperity  had  deserted  the  Pagan 
3au9e,  and  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Christianity.  Tike 
Romans  themselves,  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nation 
of  the  globe,  had  renounced  their  ancient  superstition ;  and, 
if  the  ruin  of  their  empire  seemed  to  accuse  the  efficacy  of 
the  new  faith,  the  disgrace  was  already  retrieved  by  the  con- 
.version  of  the  victorious  Cloths.  The  valiant  and  fortunate 
Barbarians,  who  subdued  the  provinces  of  the  West,  succes- 
'**vely  received,  and  reflected,  the  same  edifying  example. 
Before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  Christian  nations  of 
Europe  might  exult  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  tem- 
perate climates,  of  the  fertile  lands,  which  produced  coru, 
wine,  and  oil ;  while  the  savage  idolaters,  and  their  helpletu 
idols,  were  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  dark 
and  frozen  regions  of  the  North.®^ 

Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  the  Bar. 
barians,  introduced  an  important  ohange  in  their  moral  and 
political  condition.  They  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  use 
of  letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whose  doctrines  are  con- 
tained in  a  sacred  book ;  and  while  they  studied  the  divine 
truth,  their  minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant 
view  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society.  The 
version  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which  had 
facilitated  their  conversion,  must  excite  among  their  clergy 
some  curiosity  to  read  the  original  text,  to  understand  the 
sacred  Itturgy  of  the  church,  and  to  examine,  m  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  These 
spiritual  gif\s  were  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, which  concealed  the  inestimable  monuments  of  an- 
cient learning.  The  immortal  productions  of  Virgil,  Cicero, 
and  Livy,  which  were  accessible  to  the  Christian  Barbarians, 
maintained  a  silent  intercourse  between  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus and  the  times  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne.  The  emula- 
tion of  mankind  was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  a 
more  perfect  state ;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  secretly 
kept  alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of  the 
Western  world.  In  the  most  corrupt  state  of  Christianity, 
Jie  Barbarians  might  learn  justice  from  the  law^  and  mercy 
from  the  gospel;  and  if  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  was 

^  The  sword  of  Charlemagne-  added  weight  to  the  argument ;  but 
when  Daniel  wrote  thi»  epistle,  (A.  D.  723,)  the  Mahometans,  who 
feigned  from  India  to  Spain,  might  have  retorted  it  against  the  Chris* 
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InaufBcient  to  guide  their  actioot,  or  to  regulate  their  paaeionf, 
they  were  sometimes  restrained  by  conscieiice,  and  frequimily 
punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct  authority  of  religion 
was  less  effectual  than  the  holy  communion,  wh«ch  united 
tb«^m  with  their  Christian  brethren  in  spiritual  friendship. 
The  influence  of  these  sentiments  contributed  to  secure  their 
fidelity  in  the  service,  or  the  alliance,  of  the  Romans,  to  alle- 
f  iate  the  horrors  of  war,  to  moderate  the  insolence  of  coo- 
<|uest,  and  to  preserve,  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  a  per- 
manent respect  for  the  name  and  institutions  of  Rome.  In 
the  days  of  Paganism,  the  priests  of  Gaul  aad  Germany 
reigned  over  the  people,  and  controlled  the  jurisdiction  o£  tftie 
magistrates ;  and  the  zealous  proselytes  transferred  an  equal, 
or  more  ample,  measure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  pontifb 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  sacred  character  of  the  bishops 
was  supported  by  their  temporal  possessions ;  they  obtained 
an  honorable  seat  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  soldiers  and 
freemen ;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to 
mollify,  by  peaceful  counsels,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Barfaa» 
nans.  The  perpetual  correspondence  of  the  Latin  clergy, 
the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  JerusaleiMi  And  the 
growing  authority  of  the  popes,  cemented  the  union  of  the 
Christian  republic,  and  gradually  produced  the  similar  man- 
ners, and  common  jurisprudence,  which  have  distinguished, 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  independent,  and  even  hostile, 
nations  of  modern  Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes  was  checked  and  retarded 
by  the  unfortunate  accident,  which  infused  a  deadly  poison 
into  the  cup  of  Salvation.  Whatever  might  be  the  eariy  sen- 
timents of  Ulphilas,  his  connections  with  the  empire  and  the 
church  were  formed  during  the  reign  of  Arianism.  The 
apostle  of  the  Goths  subscribed  the  creed  of  Rimini ;  pro* 
fessed  with  freedom,  and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  the  Son 
was  not  equal,  or  consubstantial  to  the  Father  ;  ^  commiik 
nicated  these  errors  to  the  clergy  and  people ;  and  infected 
the  Barbaric  world  with  a  heresy,^  which  the  great  Theodo- 

**  The  opiniofifl  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Ooth>  inolined  to  aemi-Anan- 
Ism,  since  they  would  not  saj  that  the  Son  was  a  enatmnt  though 
they  held  communion  with  those  who  maintained  that  he-resy.  Thoir 
apostle  represented  the  whole  controversy  as  a  question  of  trifling 
moment,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  paaaioos  of  the  clergy.  Theod* 
oret,  1.  iv.  c.  37. 

^  Tlie  Axianism  of  the  Qoths  has  been  imputed  to  the  ejipscot 
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JIU8  proscribed  and  extinguished  among  the  Romans.  The 
leniper  and  understanding  of  the  new  proselytes  were  not 
adapted  to  metaphysical  subtilties;  but  the;'  strenuously 
maintained,  what  they  had  piously  received,  as  the  pure  and 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  advantage  of  preach- 
ing and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the  Teutonic  languagf 
promotud  the  apostolic  labors  of  Ulphilas  and  his  successors ; 
and  they  ordained  a  competent  number  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribes.  The  Ostro- 
goths, the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  who  had 
listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Latin  clergy,^  preferred  the 
more  intelligible  lessons  of  their  domestic  teachers ;  and 
Arianism  was  adopted  as  the  national  faith  of  the  warlike 
converbi,  who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  em* 
pire.  This  irreconcilRble  difference  of  religion  was  a  per- 
petual source  of  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  the  reproach  of 
Barbarian  was  imbittered  by  the  more  odious  epithet  of 
Heretic,  The  heroes  of  the  North,  who  liad  submitted,  with 
some  reluctance,  to  believe  that  all  their  ancestors  were  in 
hell,^  were  astonished  and  exasperated  to  learn,  that  they 
themselves  had  only  changed  the  mode  of  their  eternal  con- 
deomation.  Instead  of  the  smooth  applause,  which  Christian 
kings  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  their  royal  prelates,  the 
orthodox  bishops  and  their  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  opposi- 
tk>n  to  the  Arian  courts ;  and  their  indiscreet  opposition  fre- 
quently became  criminal,  and  might  sometimes  be  danger- 
ous.^   The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred  organ  of  sedition, 

YsleiiB  :  •<  Itaque  justo  Dei  Judioio  ipsi  eum  vivuin  Incendemnt,  qui 
propter  earn  etiam  mortui,  vitio  erroris  arsuri  Bunt."  Orosiua,  1.  vU. 
c  83,  p.  66^.  This  cruel  sentence  is  confirmed  by  Tlllemont,  (M^m. 
Bccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  604 — 610,)  who  cooUv  observes,  •*  un  seul  homme 
entraina  dans  Tenfer  un  nombre  inftni  do  Septentrionaox,  &ii."  SaU 
rian  (de  Gabem.  Dei,  L  r.  p.  150,  151)  pities  and  excuses  their  in- 
voluntary error. 

"  Orosius  affirms,  in  the  year  416,  (L  vii.  c.  41,  p.  580,)  that  th6 
Churches  of  Christ  (of  the  Catholics)  were  filled  with  Huns,  Sueyi, 
Vandals,  Burgundians. 

"  Radbod,  king  of  the  Fiisons,  was  so  much  scandalbted  by  this 
rMh.  declaration  of  a  missionary,  that  he  drew  back  his  foot  after  he 
Vad  entered  the  baptismal  font.  See  Flcury,  Hist.  Bccles.  torn*  iz. 
p.  167. 

*7  xhe  epistles  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  under  the  YisigothSi 
and  of  ATitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  under  the  Burgundians,  ezplair 
iomctimes  in  dark  hints,  the  general  dispositions  of  the  CathoUoai 
The  history  of  Clovis  acd  Theodoric  will  suggest  acme  particulsx 
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re8ounaed  with  tlie  names  of  Pharaoh  and  Holofemes ;  ^^  A0 
public  discontent  wa3  inflamed  by  the  hope  or  promise  of  • 
glorious  deliverance ;  and  the  seditious  saints  were  temptod 
to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  predictiooi. 
Notwithstanding  these  provocations,  the  Catholics  of  GauU 
Spain,  and  Italy,  enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of  the  Arians,  the 
free  and  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion.  Their  haugfaljr 
masters  res|)ected  the  zeal  of  a  numerous  people,  resolved  to 
die  at  the  foot  of  their  altars ;  and  the  example  of  th^ 
devout  constancy  was  admired  and  imitated  by  the  Barfaa/- 
rians  themselves.  The  conquerors  ovaded,  however,  the  dis- 
graceful reproach,  or  confession,  of  f<par,  by  attributing  tbeir 
toler&tion  to  the  liberal  motives  of  reason  and  humanity ;  and 
while  they  afiected  the  language,  they  imperceptibly  imbibfMl 
the  spirit,  of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  peace  of  the  church  was  sometimes  interrupted.  The 
Catholics  were  indiscreet,  the  Barbarians  were  impatient; 
and  the  partial  acts  of  severity  or  injustice,  which  ht&d  beea 
recommended  by  the  Arian  clergy,  were  exaggerated  by  tbe 
orthodox  writers.  The  guilt  of  persecution  may  be  imputed 
to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths ;  who  suspended  the  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical,  or,  at  least,  of  episcopal  functions  ;  and  piHK 
ished  the  popular  bishops  of  Aquitain  with  imprisonment, 
exile,  and  confiscation.^  But  the  cruel  and  absurd  enterprise 
of  subduing  the  minds  of  a  whole  people  was  undertaken  fay 
the  Vandals  alone.  Genseric  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  had 
renounced  the  orthodox  communion ;  and  the  apostate  could 
neither  grant,  nor  expect,  a  sincere  forgiveness.  He  was 
exasperated  to  find  that  the  Africans,  who  had  fled  before 
him  in  the  field,  still  presumed  to  dispute  his  will  in  synoos 
and  churches ;  and  his  ferocious  mind  was  incapable  of  fear 
or  of  compassion.  His  Catholic  subjects  were  oppressed  by 
intolerant  laws  and  arbitrary  punishments.  The  language  of 
Genseric  was  furious  and  formidable ;  the  knowledge  of  his 
mtentions  might  justify  the  most  unfavorable  interpretation  of 
his  actions ;  and  the  Arians  were  reproached  .with  the  fra> 

"  Oenserie  confessed  the  resemblance,  by  the  severity  -^xth  which 
hepunished  such  indiscreet  alliisions.    Victor  Vitcnsis,  I.  7,  p.  l(k 

^  Such  are  the  contemporary  complaints  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of 
Clermont  (1.  vii.  c.  6,  p.  182,  Sec.,  edit.  Sirmond.)  Gregory  of  To^u% 
who  quotes  this  Epistle,  (1.  ii.  c.  26,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  174,)  extorts  an  mi- 
warrantable  assertion,  that  of  the  nine  vacancies  in  Aquitsin,  aonis 
had  been  proiuoad  by  episcopal  martifrdoms. 
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^ent  ezecQtions  wliicb  stained  the  palace  and  the  dominions 
of  the  tyrant  Arms  and  ambition  were,  however,  the 
mling^  passions  of  the  monarch  of  the  sea.  But  Hunneric, 
his  ing^lorioas  son,  who  seemed  to  inherit  only  his  vices,  tor- 
mented the  Catholics  with  the  same  unrelenting  fury  which 
bad  been  fatal  to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  the  friends 
and  favorites  of  his  father ;  and  even  to  the  Arian  patriarch, 
who  was  inhumanly  burnt  alive  in  the  midst  of  Carthage. 
The  religions  war  was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an  insidious 
truce;  persecution  was  made  the  serious  and  important  busi- 
ness of  the  Vandal  court;  and  the  loathsome  disease  which 
hastened  the  death  of  Hunneric,  revenged  the  injuries,  with- 
out contributing  to  the  deliverance,  of  the  church.  The 
throne  of  Africa  was  successively  filled  by  the  two  nephews 
of  Hunneric;  by  Gundamund,  who  reigned  about  twelve, 
and  by  Thrasimnnd,  who  governed  the  nation  about  twenty- 
seven,  years.  Their  administration  was  hostile  and  oppressive 
to  the  orthodox  party.  Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or 
even  to  surpass,  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  ;  and,  if  at  length  he 
relented,  if  he  recalled  the  bishops,  and  restored  the  freedom 
of  Athanasian  worship,  a  premature  death  intercepted  the 
benefits  of  his  tardy  clemency.  His  brother,  Thrasimund, 
was  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  Vandal  kings, 
whom  he  excelled  in  beauty^  prudence,  and  magnanimity  of 
soul.  But  this  magnanimous  character  was  degraded  by  his 
intolerant  zeal  and  deceitful  clemency.  Instead  of  threats  and 
tortures,  he  employed  the  gentle,  but  efficacious,  powers  of 
seduction.  Wealth,  dignity,  and  the  royal  favor,  were  the 
liberal  rewards  of  apostasy ;  the  Catholics,  who  had  violated 
the  laws,  might  purchase  their  pardon  by  tne  renunciation  of 
(heir  faith ;  and  whenever  Thrasimund  meditated  any  rigor- 
ous measure,  he  patiently  waited  till  the  indiscretion  of  his 
adversaries  furnished  him  with  a  specious  opportunity.  Big* 
otry  was  his  last  sentiment  in  the  hour  of  death ;  and  he 
exacted  from  his  successor  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  never 
tolerate  the  sectaries  of  Athanasius.  But  his  successor,  Hil- 
deric,  the  gentle  son  of  the  savage  Hunneric,  preferred  the 
.duties  of  humanity  and  justice  to  the  vain  obligation  of  un 
impious  oath ;  and  his  accession  was  gloriously  marked  by 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  universal  freedom.  The  throne 
of  that  virtuous,  though  feeble  monarch,  was  usurped  by  his 
cousin  Gelimer,  a  zealous  Arian :  but  tlie  Vandal  kingdom, 
aeA»«  he  could  enioy  or  abuse  his  power,  was  subverted  by 
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die  arms  of  Beliaarhis ;  and  the  orthodoi  par^  I'ctaliak^d  tii« 
iojuries  which  they  had  endui^d.^ 

The  pamionate  declamations  of  the  Catholics,  the  sole  his* 
torians  of  this  persecution,  cannot  afford  any  distinct  series  of 
causes  and  events ;  any  impartial  view  of  the  characters,  ot 
counsels ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that  deserve 
either  credit  or  notice,  may  be  referred  to  the  following  heads ; 
I.  In  the  original  law,  which  is  still  extant,"^  Hunneric  ex- 
pressly declares,  (and  the  declaration  appears  to  be  correct,) 
that  he  had  faithfully  transcribed  the  regulations  and  penalties 
of  the  Imperial  edicts,  against  the  heretical  congregations, 
the  clergy,  and  the  people,  who  dissented  from  the  estate 
lished  religion.  If  the  rights  of  conscience  had  been  under- 
stood, the  Catholics  must  have  condemned  their  past  conduct, 
or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  sufferings.  But  they  still  per^ 
sisted  to  refuse  the  indulgence  which  they  claimed.  While 
they  trembled  under  the  lash  of  persecution,  they  praised  the 
laudahle  severity  of  Hunneric  himself,  who  burnt  or  banished 
great  numbers  of  Manicheans ;  ^  and  they  rejected,  with 
horror,  the  ignominious  compromise,  that  the  disciples  of 
Arius  and  of  Athanasius  should  enjoy  a  reciprocal  and  similar 
toleration  in  the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  in  those  of  the 
Vandals.^  II.  The  practice  of  a  conference,  which  the 
Catholics  had  so  frequently  used  to  insult  and  punish  their 
obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted  against  themselves.^     At 

^  The  original  monnmentB  of  the  Vandsl  peiieeution  are  preserved 
in  the  five  books  of  the  history  of  Victor  Yitcnsis,  (de  Pen»ecutione 
Vandalicft,)  a  bishop  who  was  exiled  by  Hunneric ;  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Fulgentius,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  persecution  of  Thrasimund 
(in  Biblioth.  Max.  Patrum,  torn.  ix.  p.  4 — Id ;)  and  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Vandalio  War,  by  the  impartial  Procopius,  (c  7*  8,  p.  106,  107* 
198,  199.)  Dom  Ruinart,  the  last  editor  of  Victor,  has  illustrated  the 
whole  subject  with  a  copious  and  learned  apparatus  of  notes  and 
supplement.    (Paris,  1694^ 

*'  Victor,  iv.  3,  p.  65.  Hunnerie  reAises  the  name  of  Catiioliot  to 
the  Hamoouaians^  He  describes,  as  the  Ten  Divio^  Migestatis  culto- 
res,  his  own  piffty,  who  professed  the  fidth,  confirmed  by  more  than  a 
thousand  bishops,  in  the  synods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia. 

^  Victor,  ii.  1,  p.  21,  22  :  LaudabiUor  .  .  .  vidcbatur.  In  the  MSS* 
which  omit  this  word,  the  passage  is  unintelligible.  See  Ruinazt* 
Kot.  p.  164. 

^  victor,  iL  2,  p.  22,  23.  The  cleivy  of  Carthage  called  these  ocml- 
ditions  periadata  ;  and  they  seem,  in<^d,  to  have  been  proposed  as  s 
snare  to  entrap  the  Catholic  bishops. 

**  See  the  narrative  of  this  conference,  and  the  treatment  of  ths 
bishdpa,  in  Vtctrr,  iL  18»»18,  p.  36-^2,  and  the  whole  founh  book, 
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tISe  eoitttnftnd  of  Hunneric,  four  hnndred  and  sixty  •six  oitho' 
doz  bishops  assembled  at  Carthage ;  but  when  Jiey  weni 
Ikdmitted  into  the  hall  of  audience,  they  had  the  mortification  of 
beholding  the  Arian  Cyrila  exalted  on  the  patriarchal  throne 
The  disputants  were  separated,  after  the  mutual  and  ordinary 
reproaches  of  noise  and  silence,  of  delay  and  precipitation,  of 
military  force  and  of  popular  clamor.  One  martyr  and  ono 
confessor  were  selected  among  the  Catholic  bishops ;  twenty* 
eight  escaped  by  flight,  and  eighty-eight  by  conformity; 
forty-six  were  sent  into  Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the  royal 
navy ;  and  three  hundred  and  two  were  banished  to  the  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies^ 
«md  carefully  deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  com* 
forts  of  life.**  The  hardships  of  ten  years'  exile  must  liavo 
reduced  their  numbers ;  and  if  they  had  complied  with  tho 
law  of  Thrasimund,  which  prohibited  any  episcopal  conse- 
crations, the  orthodox  church  of  Africa  must  have  expired 
with  the  lives  of  its  actual  members.  They  disobeyed,  and 
their  disobedience  was  punished  by  a  second  exile  of  tuo 
hundred  and  twenty  bishops  into  Sardinia ;  where  they  lan- 
guished fifteen  years,  till  the  accession  of  the  gracious  Hi^ 
deric.^  The  two  islands  were  judiciously  chosen  by  the 
malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants.  Seneca,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, has  deplored  and  exaggerated  the  miserable  state  of 
Corsica,^  and  the  plenty  of  Sardinia  was  overbalanced  by 

p,  63^171.  The  thud  book,  pb  42—62,  ia  entbely  fOled  by  their 
apology  or  confession  of  faith. 

*^  See  the  list  of  the  African  bishops,  in  Victor,  p.  117 — 140,  and 
Riiinart's  notes,  p.  215 — 397.  The  sclusmatic  name  of  Donatut  fre- 
quently occnrs,  and  they  appear  to  hare  adopted  (like  our  fimatica 
ii  the  last  age)  the  pions  appellatioiis  of  Dtothtut,  Dii>gratia9f  QuithuU' 
ifoitf,  Habetdeum,  &c.* 

"  Fulgent.  Vit.  c.  16 — 29.  Thrasimund  affected  the  praise  of  mod- 
eration and  learning ;  and  Fulgentius  addressed  three  oooks  of  con- 
troversy to  the  Arian  tyrant,  whom  he  styles  pUssime  Rex.  Biblioth. 
Maxim.  Patrum,  torn.  ix.  p.  41.  Only  sixty  bishops  are  mentioned  as 
exiles  in  the  liib  of  Fulgentias ;  they  are  increased  to  one  httndred 
and  twenty  by  Victor  Tnnnunensas  and  Isidore ;  but  the  nmmber  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  is  specified  in  the  Hittoria  Mi$eeUa^  and  a 
•hort  authentic  chronicle  of  the  times.    See  Ruinart,  p.  670,  671. 

"  See  tne  base  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoio,  who  eould  not 
inpport  ^xile  with  more  fortitude  than  Ovid.  Corsioa  might  not  pro- 
dnee  com,  wine,  or  oil;  but  it  eould  not  be  destitute  of  grass,  water 
•nd  enren  fire. 


•  These  names  appear  to  haVe  Mum  introdaced  by  the  Pmatirt^  ««>ll 
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die'unwholesdii^  quality  of  the  air.^  HI.  The  seal  of  Gen* 
■eric  and  his  successors,  for.  the  conversioD  of  the  CatholicSv 
must  have  rendered  them  still  more  jealous  to  guard  the 
purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.  Before  the  churches  were  finally 
shut,  it  was  a  crime  to  appear  in  a  Barbarian  dreas ;  and 
those  who  presumed  to  neglect  the  royal  mandate  were  rudely 
dragged  backwards  by  their  long  hair.^  The  palatine  officers, 
who  refused  to  profess  the  religion  of  their  prince,  were  igno- 
miniously  stripjped  of  their  honors  and  employments ;  baniidied 
to  Sardinia  and  Sicily  ;  or  condemned  to  the  servile  labors  of 
slaves  and  peasants  in  the  fields  of  Utica.  In  the  districts 
which  had  been  peculiarly  allotted  to  the  Vandals,  the  exer- 
eise  of  the  Catholic  worship  was  more  strictly  prohibited; 
and  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  the  guilt  both 
of  the  missionary  and  the  proselyte.  By  these  arts,  the  faith 
of  the  Barbarians  was  preserved,  and  their  zeal  was  inflamed : 
they  discharged,  with  devout  fury,  the  office  of  spies,  inform* 
ers,  or  executioners;  and  whenever  their  cavalry  took  the 
field,  it  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  march  to  defile 
the  churches,  and  to  insult  the  clergy  of  the  adverse  faction. ^^ 
IV.  The  citizens  who  had  been  educated  in  the  luxury  of  the 
Roman  province,  were  delivered,  with  exquisite  cruelty,  to  the 
Moors  of  the  desert  A  venerable  train  of  bishope,  piesbyters, 
and  deacons,  with  a  faithful  crowd  of  four  tliousand  and 
ninety-six  persons,  whose  guilt  is  not  precisely  ascertainedi 
were  torn  from  their  native  homes,  by  the  command  of  Hun- 
neric.  During  the  night  they  were  confined,  like  a  herd  oft 
cattle,  amidst  their  own  ordure  :  during  the  day  they  pursued 
their  march  over  the  burning  sands  ;  and  if  they  fainted  under 
the  heat  and  fatigue,  they  were  goaded,  or  dragged  along,  till 
they  expired  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors.*®*  These 
unhappy  exiles,  when  they  reached  the  Moorish  huts,  might 
excite  the  compassion  of  a  people,  whose  native  humanity 


"  St  ob  gravitstem  ogbU  interissent,  mie  dsmnum.  Tacit  Anna) 
ii.  85.  In  thin  application,  Thraaimund  would  have  adopted  the  read- 
4ne  g€  some  oritica,  utile  damnum. 

**  See  these  preludes  of  a  general  persecution,  in  Victor,  ii.  3,  4»  7 
Itad  the  two  edicts  of  Hunneric,  1.  ii.  p.  35,  L  iv.  p.  64. 
'    >*^  See  Procofpiua  de  BelL  VandaL  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  197, 198.    A  Moomh 
prinoe  «ndeavoi«d  to  propitiate  the  Ood  of  the  GbristiftSka  by  bis  dili* 
gence  to  erase  the  marks  of  the  Vandal  sacrilege. 

^^  See  this  story  in  Victor,  ii.  8^12,  p.-  30—34.  Victor  descrifasi 
tlia  distress  of  these  confeisors  as  an  eye-witneas. 
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rneither  improved  by  reason,  nor  corrupted  by  fanaticism: 
but  if  they  escaped  the  dangers,  they  were  condemned  to 
■hare  the  distress,  of  a  savage  life.  V.  It  is  incumbent  oB 
me  authors  of  persecution  previously  to  reflect,  whether  they 
are  determined  to  support  it  in  the  last  extreme.  They  excitf» 
the  flame  which  they  strive  to  extinguish ;  and  it  soon  be* 
comes  necessary  to  chastise  the  contumacy,  as  well  as  the 
erime,  of  the  ofiender.  The  fine,  which  he  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  discharge,  exposes  his  person  to  the  severity  of 
die  law ;  and  his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties  suggests  thb 
use  and  propriety  of  capital  punishment.  Through  the  veil 
of  fiction  and  declamation  we  may  clearly  perceive,  that  the 
Catholics,  more  especially  under  the  reign  of  Hunneric,  en- 
dured the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  treatment ^^  Respect- 
able citizens,  noble  matrons,  and  consecrated  virgins,  were 
stripped  naked,  and  raised  in  the  air  by  pulleys,  with  a  weight 
suspended  at  their  feet  In  this  painful  altitude  their  naked 
bodies  were  torn  with  scourges,  or  burnt  in  the  most  tender 
parts  with  red-hot  plates  of  iron.  The  amputation  of  the  ears, 
the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  right  hand,  was  inflicted  by  the 
Arians  ;  and  although  the  precise  number  cannot  be  defined, 
it  is  evident  that  many  persons,  among  whom  a  bishop  ^^  and 
a  proconsul  ^®*  may  be  named,  were  entitled  to  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  The  same  honor  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
memory  of  Count  Sebastian,  who  professed  the  Nicene  creed 
with  unshaken  constancy ;  and  Genseric  might  detest,  as  a 
heretic,  the  brave  and  ambitious  fugitive  whom  he  dreaded  as 
a  rival.*®*  VI.  A  new  mode  of  conversion,  which  might 
subdue  the  feeble,  and  alarm  the  timorous,  was  employed  by 
the  Arian  ministers.  They  imposed,  by  fraud  or  violence, 
the  rites  of  baptism ;  and  punished  the  apostesy  of  the  Catho* 
lies,  if  they  disclaimed  this  odious  and  profane  ceremony, 
which  scandalously  violated  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the 

'^  See  the  fifth  book  of  Victor.  His  passionate  complaints  are  eon.^ 
finned  by  the  sober  testimony  of  Procopius,  snd  the  public  declaration 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.    Cod.  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii. 

»«  Victor,  ii.  18,  p.  41. 

*^  Victor,  Y.  4,  p.  74,  75.  His  name  was  Victorianus,  and  ho  wae 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  Adrumetum,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
king ;  by  whose  favor  he  had  obtained  the  office,  or  at  least  the  utle^ 
of  ]«roconsul  of  Africa. 

^  Victor,  i.  6,  p.  8,  9.    After  relating  the  firm  resistance  and  dex* 
fiefonrreidy  of  Count  Sebastian,  he  lUlds,  qaare  alio  genttvt^  argumem^ 
poctk^  belUccMum  virum  occidit. 
VOL.  UI.  4t 
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Qnity  of  the  aacnmenti^    The  hostile  sects  had  fonneriy 

allowed  the  validity  of  each  other^s  baptism ;  and  the  inno*. 
vation,  so  fiercely  maintained  by  the  Vandals,  can  be  imputed 
only  to  the  example  and  advice  of  the  Donatists.  VIL  Thai 
Ariao  clergy  surpassed  in  religious  cruelty  the  king  and  nift 
Vandals ;  but  they  were  incapable  of  cultivating  the  spiritual 
vineyard,  which  they  were  so  desirous  to  possess.  A  patri- 
arch ^^^  might  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  Carthage ;  somo. 
bishops,  in  the  principal  cities,  might  usurp  the  place  of  their 
rivals ;  but  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  and  their  ignomnce- 
of  tlia  Latin  laoguage,^®^  disqualified  the  Barbarians  for  the. 
ecclesiastical  ministry  of  a  great  church ;  and  the  Africans^ 
after  the  loss  of  their  orthodox  pastors,  were  deprived  of  the^ 
public  exercise  of  Christianity.  VIII.  The  emperors  were 
the  natural  protectors  of  the  Homoousian  doctrine ;  and  the 
faithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Romans  and  as  Catholics, 
preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
Barbarous  heretics.  During  an  interval  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship,  Hunneric  restored  the  cathedral  of  Carthage ;  at  the., 
intercession  of  Zeno,  who  reigned  in  the  East,  and  ^(  Placidia, 
the  daughter  and  relict  of  emperors,  and  the  sister  of  the 
queen  of  the  Vandals.^^  But  this  decent  regard  was  of  short 
duration  ;  and  the  haughty  tyrant  displayed  his  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  the  empire,  by  studiously  arranging  the  bloody 
images  of  persecution,  in  all  the  principal  streets  through 
which  the  Boman  ambassador  must  pass  in  his  way  to  the 
palace.^^^  An  oath  was  required  from  the  bishops,  who  were 
^Assembled  at  Carthage^  that  they  would  support  the  succession 
of  his  son  Hilderic,  and  that  they  would  renounce  all  foreign 
ir  iranimarine  correspondence.    This  engagement,  consist- 


"~  Victor,  y.  12,  13.    Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecdes.  torn.  vi.  p.  609. 

^  PrimaU  was  more  properly  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage ; 
but  the  name  of  patriarcK  waa  given  by  the  sects  and  nations  to  tbieir 
|;rmcipal  ecclesiastic.  See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  i. 
p.  155,  158. 

***  The  patriarch  Cyrila  himself  publicly  declared,  that  he  did  not 
understand  Latin  (Victor,  ii.  18,  p.  42 :)  Nescio  Latine ;  and  he  might 
converse  with  tolerable  ease,  without  being  capable  of  disputing  or 
preaching  in  that  language.  His  Vandal  clergy  were  still  more  igno- 
rant ;  and  small  confidence  could  be  placed  m  the  Afxicaiu  who  had 
conformed. 

»w  Victor,  iL  1,  2,  p.  22. 

"0  Victor,  V.  7,  p.  77.  He  a^pe^s  to  the  ambassador  himself  wlyi^s 
1  was  Uranius.' 
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Mit,  M  it  should  seem,  with  their  moral  and  religious  duties^ 
was  refused  by  the  more  sagacious  members  ^^^  of  the  a^sen^ 
biy.  Their  refusal,  faiatiy  colored  by  the  pretence  that  it  it 
unlawful  for  a  ChristiaA  to  swear,  muat  provoke  th^  suspictoot 
of  a  jealous  tyrant 

The  Catholics,  oppressed  by  royal  and  railitadry  force^  ^^^ 
far  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and  learning. 
With  the  same  weapons  which  the  Greek  ^^^  and  Latin  fa* 
thers  had  already  provided  for  the  Arian  controversy,  they 
repeatedly  silenced,  or  vanquished,  the  fierce  and  illiterate 
euccessors  of  (Jlphilas.  The  consciousness  of  their  owa 
superiority  might  have  raised  them  above  the  arts  and  pas* 
sions  of  religious  warfare.  Yet,  instead  of  assuming  such, 
honorable  pnde,  the  orthodox  theologians  were  tempted,  by 
the  assurance  of  impunity,  to  compose  fictions,  which  must 
be  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  fraud  and  forgery.  The} 
ascribed  their  own  polemical  works  to  the  most  venerable 
names  of  Christian  antiquity ;  the  characters  of  Athanasius 
and  Augustin  were  awkwardly  personated  by  Vigilius  and 
his  disciples ;  ^13  and  the  famous  creed,  which  so  clearly 
expounds  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  is 
deduced,  with  strong  probability,  from  this  AiVican  school.^^^ 

">  AHuHorm^  Victor,  iv.  4,  p.  70.    He  plainly  intunates  that  their 

SAOtation  of  the  gospel  "  Non  jurabitis  in  toto/'  was  only  meant  to- 
ude  the  obligation  of  an  inconvenient  oath.  The  forty-si^c  biahop* 
who  refused  were  banished  to  Corsica ;  the  three  hundred  and  two 
who  swore  were  distributed  through  the  provinces  of  Africa. 

lu  Fulgeiititts,  bishop  of  Ruspo,  in  the  Bysacene  province,  was  of 
a.  senatorUl  family,  and  had  received  a  libenl  education.  He  could 
lepeat  aU  Homer  and  Menander  before  he  was  allowed  to  study  Latin, 
Ids  native  tongue,  (ViL  Fulgent,  c  1.)  Many  African  bishop*  might 
understand  Greek,  and  many  Greek  theologians  were  translated,  into 
Latin. 

"'  Compare  the  two  prefaces  to  the  Dialogue  of  Vigilius  of  Thap^i 
•us,  (p.  118,  119,  edit.  Chiflet.)  He  might  amuse  his  Teamed  readei- 
wiUi  an  innocent  fiction;  but  the  su^ect  was  too  gjrave,  and  th» 
Africans  were  too  ignorant. 

"^  The  P.  Quesnel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favorably 
received.  But  the  three  following  truths,  however  surprising  tliej^ 
may  seem,  are  now  universally  acknowledged,  (Gerard  Vossius,  torn . 
vL  p.  516-— 522.  Tillemont,  M&m.  Ecclea.  tom.  viii.  p.  667— 67l«r 
L  St.  Athanasius  is  not  the  author  of  the  creed  which  is  so  frequently 
feed  in  our  churches.  2.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  within  •: 
•entury  aiter  his  death.  3.  It  was  originally  composed  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  anda  consequently,  in  the  Western  provmces.  Ocnnadius*. 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  so  much  amaxcd  by  thi^  e^apfcU; 
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Even  the  Scriptuies  themselyes  were  profaned  bf  their  nA 
and  sacrilegious  hands.  The  memorabie  text,  which  aflserti 
the  unity  of  the  thrbb  who  bear  witness  in  heaven,^ '^  is 
condemned  by  the  universal  silence  of  the  orthodox  fathers, 
ancient  versions,  and  authentic  manuscripts.^^*  It  was  first 
alleged  by  the  Catholic  bishops  whom  Hunneric  summoned 
to  the  conference  of  Carthage.  ^^^  An  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  a  marginal  note,  invaded  the 
text  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  renewed  and  concocted 
in  a  dark  period  of  ten  centuries.^^^  After  the  inventicm  of 
printing,^^*  the  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  yielded  to 

■ary  oompotition,  that  he  frankly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  wo^  of 
a  drunken  man.  Petav.  Dogmat.  Theologica,  torn,  it  L  viL  c  8, 
p.  687. 

"*  1  John,  T.  7.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Koureau  Testament, 
part  L  e.  xviii.  p.  203 — 218 ;  and  part  ii.  c.  iz.  p.  99 — 121 ;  and  the 
elaborate  Prolegomena  and  Annotations  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  to 
their  editions  of  the  Oreek  Testament.  In  1689,  the  Papist  Simon 
strove  to  be  free ;  in  1707,  the  Protestant  Mill  wished  to  be  a  slave ; 
m  1751,  the  Armenian  Wetstein  used  the  liberty  of  his  times,  and  of 
his  sect.* 

"*  Of  oiK  the  MSS.  now  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of 
which  are  more  than  1200  years  old,  (Wetstein  ad  loc.)  The  orthodox 
copies  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Complutensian  editors,  of  Robert  Ste* 
phens,  are  become  inrisible ;  and  the  two  MSS.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin 
are  unworthj  to  form  an  exception.  See  Emlyn's  Works,  voL  iL 
p.  227—266,  269—299 ;  and  M.  de  Miiey's  four  ingenious  letters,  in 
tom.  viiL  and  ix.  of  the  Journal  Britannique. 

*"  Or,  more  properly,  by  the  Jour  bishops  who  composed  and  pub- 
lished the  profession  of  faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.  They 
styled  this  text,  luce  clarius,  (Victor  Vitensis  de  Persecut.  VandaL  L 
iii.  c.  1 1,  p.  54.)  It  is  quoted  soon  afterwards  by  the  African  polemics, 
Vinlius  and  Fulgentius. 

^'  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected 
by  Lanfranc,*  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicholas,  cardinal  and 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  secundum  orthodoxam  fidem,  (Wet* 
stein,  Prole^om.  p.  84,  86.)  Notwithstanding  those  corrections,  the 
passage  is  stdl  wanting  in  twenty-five  Latin  MSS.,  (Wetstein  ad  loe^) 
the  eldest  and  the  fiurest;  two  qualities  seldom  united,  except  in 
manuiicripts. 

"*  The  art  which  the  Germans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy 
to  the  profane  writers  of  Rome  and  Greece.    The  original  Greek  of 


*  This  controrersy  has  continued  to  be  agitated,  but  with  declinmg 
interest  eren  in  the  more  religious  part  of  the  community ;  and  may  now 
be  conaideted  to  have  terminated  in  an  almost  general  acquiescence  of  the 
Isamed  in  the  conclusions  of  Porson  in  his  Letters  to  f  raris.    See  the 

iphlets  of  the  Ute  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  of  Crito  Cantabrigicasis,  Dr- 

'of  Cambridge.  —  M. 
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Aeir  own  prejudices,  or  those  of  the  times ;  ^^  and  the  pious 
fraud,  which  was  embraced  with  equal  zeal  at  Rome  and  at 
Geneva,  has  been  infinitely  multiplied  in  every  country  and 
every  language  of  modem  Europe. 

The  example  of  fmud  must  excite  suspicion :  and  the  spe- 
cious miracles  by  which  the  African  Catholics  have  defended 
the  truth  and  justice  of  their  cause,  may  be  ascribed,  with 
more  reason,  to  their  own  industry,  than  to  the  visible  pro* 
teetion  of  Heaven.  Yet  the  historian,  who  views  this  religious 
Conflict  with  an  impartial  eye,  may  condescend  to  mention 
one  preternatural  event,  which  will  edify  the  devout,  and 
surprise'  the  iticredulous.  Tipasa,***  a  maritime  colony  of 
Mauritania,  sixteen  mil^s  to  the  east  jf  Csesarea,  had  been 
distinguished,  in  every  age,  by  the  orthodox  zeal  of  its  inhab- 
itants. They  had  braved  the  fury  of  the  Donatists ;  ^^  they 
resisted,  or  eluded,  the  tyranny  of  the  Arians.  The  town 
was  deserted  on  the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop  :  most  of 
the  inhabitants  who  could  procure  ships  passed  over  to  the 
coBMi  of  Spain  ;  and  the  unhappy  remnant,  refusing  all  com- 
munion with  the  usurper,  still  presumed  to  hold  their  pious, 
but  illegal,  assemblies.  Their  disobedience  exasperated  the 
cruelty  of  Hunneric.  A  military  count  was  despatched  from 
Carthage  to  Tipasa :  he  collected  the  Catholics  in  the  Forum, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  province,  deprived  the 
^ilty  of  their  right  hands  and  their  tongues.  But  the  holy 
confessors  continued  to  speak  without  tongues ;  and  this  mira- 
cle is  attested  by  Victor,  an  African  bishop,  who  published  a 
history  of  the  persecution  within  two  yeara  after  the  ovent.^^ 


the  New  Testament  was  published  about  the  same  time  (A.  D.  1514, 
1616,  1520,)  by  the  industry  of  Erasmus,  and  the  muniflcenoe  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes.  The  Complutensian  Polyglot  cost  the  cardinal  50,000 
ducats.  See  Mattaire,  Annal.  Typogrraph.  torn.  iL  p.  2—8,  125 — 133 ; 
and  Wetstein,  Prolegomena,  p.  116 — 127. 

>**  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek  Testa- 
ments by  the  prudence  of  Erasmus ;  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Com- 
plutensian editors ;  the  typographical  fraud,  or  error,  of  llobert  Ste- 
phens, in  the  placing  a  crotchet;  and  the  deliberate  falsehood,  o/ 
strange  misapprehension,  of  Theodore  Beza. 

>»  Plin.  Hist.  Natural,  v.  1.  Itinerar.  Wesselin^,  p.  15.  Cella- 
rius,  Oeomph.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  This  Tipasa  (which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  anotlier  in  Numidia)  was  a  town  ot  i 
aote,  since  Vespasian  endowed  it  with  the  right  of  Latinm. 

>**  OpUtus  Milevitanus  de  Schism.  Donatist.  1.  ii.  p.  38. 

»*  Victor  Vitensis,  v  6,  p.  76.    Ruinart,  p.  483--487 
47* 
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'•  If  any  one,"  sayB  Vidtor,  "  fi/hould  dotibt  of  the  troth,  lot 
him  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  listen  to  the  clear  and  per- 
fect language  of  Restitutus,  the  suh-deacon,  one  of  these 
glorious  sufferers,  who  is  now  lodged  in  the  palace  of  th^ 
emperor  Zeno,  and  is  respected  hy  the  devout  empress.^  At 
Constantinople  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  cool,  a  learned, 
and  unexceptionable  witness,  without  interest,  and  without 
passion.  .£neas  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  has  accu- . 
lately  described  his  own  observations  on  these  African  suffer- 
ers. *^  I  saw  them  myself:  I  heard  them  speak :  I  diligently 
inquired  by  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice  could  bie 
formed  withdht  any  organ  of  speech:  I  used  my  eyes  to 
examine  the  report  of  my  ears :  I  opened  their  mouth,  and 
•aw  that  the  whole  tongue  had  been  completely  torn  away 
by.  the  roots ;  an  operation  which  the  physicians  generally 
suppose  to  be  mortal."  ^^  The  testimony  of  ^neas  of  Gaza 
might  be  confirmed  by  the  superfluous  evidence  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  in  a  perpetual  edict ;  of  Count  Marcellinus, 
in  his  Chronicle  of  the  times ;  and  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First, 
who  had  resided  at  Constantinople,  as  the  minister  of  the 
Eloman  pontiff.***  They  all  lived  within  the  compass  of  a 
century ;  and  they  all  appeal  to  their  personal  knowledge,  or 
the  public  notoriety,  for  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  which  was 
repeated  in  several  instances,  displayed  on  the  greatest  thea* 
tre  of  the  world,  and  submitted,  during  a  series  of  years,  to 
the  calm  examination  of  the  senses.  This  supernatural  gift 
of  the  African  confessors,  who  spoke  without  tongues,  will 
command  the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those  only,  who  already 
believe,  that  their  language  was  pure  and  orthodox.  But  the 
stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel  is  guarded  by  secret,  incurable 
suspicion ;  and  the  Arian,  or  Socinian,  who  has  seriously 

***  ^neat  Oazieiis  in  Theophrasto,  in  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  Tiii. 
p.  664,  666.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  composed  thiA  Dialogue  (the 
vheophraatus)  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body ;  besides  twenty-five  Epistles,  still  extant.  See  Cave, 
'Hist.  Litteraria,  p.  297,)  and '  Fabricius,  (Biblioth.  Gnec.  torn,  t 
p.  4*22.) 

***  Justinian.  Codex,  1.  i.  tit.  zxvii.  Marcellin.  in  Cfaron.  p.  45.  ia 
Thesaur.  Temporum  Scaliger.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  YandaL  1.  i.  c.  7, 
p.  196.  Qregor.  Magnus*  Dialog,  iii.  82.  None  of  these  witneseas 
have  specified  the  number  of  the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at  sixty  ia 
an  old  menology,  (apud  Ruinart,  p.  486.)  Two  of  them  loat  tKcif 
ipeech  by  fomioation ;  but  the  miracle  is  enhanced  by  tlie  sinffnlat 
instauoe  of  a  boy  who  had  mver  spoken  before  his  U.  ogoo  was  *ottt 
•at. 
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mjected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  not  be  shaken  by 
the  most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Athanasiau  miracle. 

The  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths  persevered  in  the  profes- 
sion of  Arianism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  which 
they  had  founded  in  Africa  and  Italy.  The  Barbarians  of 
Gaul  submitted  to  the  orthodox  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  and 
Spain  was  restored  to  the  Catholic  church  by  the  voluntary 
conversion  of  the  Visigoths. 

This  salutary  revolution  ***  was  hastened  by  the  example 
of  a  royal  martyr,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style  an 
ungrateful  rebel.  Leovigild,  the  Gothic  monarch  of  Spain, 
deserved  the  respect  of  his  enemies,  and  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  Catholics  enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  and  his  Arian 
synods  attempted,  without  much  success,  to  reconcile  thoir 
scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular  rite  of  a  second  baptism. 
His  eldest  son  Hermenegild,  who  was  invested  by  his  father 
with  the  royal  diadem,  and  the  fair  principality  of  BcEtica, 
contracted  an  honorable  and  orthodox  alliance  with  a  Mero- 
vingian princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia, 
and  of  the  famous  Brunechild.  The  beauteous  Ingundis,  who 
was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  ot  ago,  was  received,  beloved, 
and  persecuted,  in  the  Arian  court  of  Toledo ;  and  her  re- 
ligious constancy  was  alternately  assaulted  with  blandishments 
and  violence  by  Goisvintha,  the  Gothic  queen,  who  abused 
the  double  claim  of  maternal  authority.'*^  Incensed  by  her 
resistance,  Goisvintha  seized  the  Catholic  princess  by  her  Ions 
hair,  inhumanly  dashed  her  against  the  ground,  kicked  her  till 
she  was  covered  with  blood,  and  at  last  gave  orders  that  she 
should  be  stripped,  and  thrown  into  a  basin,  or  fish-pond  J^ 
Love  and   honor  might  excite  Hermenegild  to  resent  this 

^^  See  the  two  general  historians  of  Spain,  Mariana  (Hist,  de 
Bebua  Hispaniee,  torn.  L  1.  v.  c.  12 — 15,  p.  182 — 194)  and  r^rrera^, 
(French  translation,  torn.  ii.  p.  206 — 247.^  Mariana  almost  forgets 
that  he  is  a  Jesuit,  to  assume  the  style  and  spirit  of  %  Roman  clauiic. 
Ferreras,  an  industrious  compiler,  reviews  his  fiscta,  and  rectifies  his 
ehronology. 

^^  Goisvintha  successively  married  two  kings  of  the  Visigoths: 
Athanigild,  to  whom  she  bore  Brunechild,  the  mother  of  Ingundis ; 
and  Leovi^d,  whoM  two  sons,  Hermenegild  and  Beeared,  were  the 
issue  of  a  former  marriage. 

'"  Iracundise  furore  succensa,  adprehensam  per  comam  capitis 
pucUam  in  terram  conlidit,  ot  diu  calcibus  verberatam,  ac  sanguine 
•ruentatam,  jussit  ezspoUari,  et  piscinae  immergL  Oreg.  Turon.  1.  v. 
3.  SO,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  255.  Gregory  is  one  of  our  best  originals  for  Uiif 
jiortion  of  history. 
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j^junous  treatment  of  his  bride ;  and  he  was  grad  oally  pe^ 
miaded  that'Ingundis  suffered  for  the  cause  of  divine  truth. 
Her  tender  complaints,  and  the  weighty  arguments  of  Le- 
niwlcr,  archbishop  of  Seville,  accomplished  his  conversion; 
and  the  heir  of  the  Gvothic  monarchy  was  initiated  in  the 
Nicene  faith  by  the  solemn  rites  of  confirmation.^^  The 
rash  youth,  inflamed  by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  ambition,  was 
tempted  to  violate  the  duties  of  a  son  and  a  subject ;  and  the 
Catholics  of  Spain,  although  they  could  not  complain  of  per- 
secution, applauded  his  pious  rebellion  against  an  heretical 
father.  The  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  long  and  obsti- 
nate sieges  of  Merida,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had  strenu- 
ously espoused  the  party  of  Hermenegild.  He  invited  the 
orthodox  Barbarians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  nativo  land ;  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid 
of  the  Romans,  who  possessed  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the  Span- 
ish coast ;  and  his  holy  ambassador,  the  archbishop  Leander, 
effectually  negotiated  in  person  with  the  Byzantine  court. 
But  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  crushed  by  the  active 
diligence  of  a  monarch  who  commanded  the  troops  and 
treasures  of  Spain;  and  the  guilty  Hermenegild,  af\er  his 
vain  attempts  to  resist  or  to  escape,  was  compelled  to  sur* 
render  himself  into  the  hands  of  an  incensed  father.  Leo- 
vigild  was  still  mindful  of  that  sacred  character ;  and  t)je 
rebel,  despoiled  of  the  regal  ornaments,  was  still  permitted, 
in  a  decent  exile,  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion.  His 
repeated  and  unsuccessful  treasons  at  length  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  Gothic  king ;  and  the  sentence  of  death, 
which  he  pronounced  with  apparent  reluctance,  was  privately 
executed  in  the  tower  of  Seville.  The  inflexible  constancy 
with  which  he  refused  to  accept  the  Arian  communion,  as  the 
price  of  his  safety,  may  excuse  the  honors  that  have  been 
paid  to  the  memory  of  St.  Hermenegild.  His  wife  and  infant 
son  were  detained  by  the  Romans  in  ignominious  captivity ; 
find  tliis  domestic  misfortune  tarnished  the  glories  of  Leovi- 
gild,  and  imbittered  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 

His  son  and  successor,  Recared,  the  first  Catholic  king  of 
Spain,  had  imbibed  the  faith  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  which 

^  The  Catholics  who  admitted  the  baptism  of  heretics  repeated  ths 
lite,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  the  sacrament,  of  conlirmation, 
to  which  thej  ascribed  many  mystic  and  mRrvellous  prerogatives 
both  visible  and  inyisible.  See  Ohardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremena,  tonu  i. 
IV  406^552. 
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Vb  rapported  with  more  prudence  and  sucoess.  Instead  of 
vvolting  againM  his  father,  Recared  patiently  exi>ected  the 
Aour  of  his  death.  Instead  of  condemning  his  memory,  he 
piously  supposed,  that  the  dying  monarch  had  abjured  the 
errors  of  Arianism,  and  recommended  to  his  son  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gothic  nation.  To  accomplish  that  salutary  end, 
Recared  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Arian  clergy  and 
nobles,  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  and  exhorted  them  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  prince.  The  laborious  interpre- 
tation of  doubtful  texts,  or  the  curious  pursuit  of  metaphysical 
arguments,  would  have  excited  an  endless  controversy ;  and 
tlie  monarch  discreetly  proposed  to  his  illiterate  audience  two 
substantial  and  visible  ai^uments,  —  the  testimony  of  Earth, 
and  of  Heaven.  The  Eartk  had  submitted  to  the  Nicene 
synod :  the  Romans,  the  Barbarians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  unanimously  professed  the  same  orthodox  creed  ;  and 
the  Visigoths  resisted,  almost  alone,  the  consent  of  the 
Christian  world.  A  superstitious  age  was  prepared  to  rever- 
ence, as  the  testimony  of  Heaven^  the  preternatual  cures, 
which  were  performed  by  the  skill  or  virtue  of  the  Catholic 
clergy ;  the  baptismal  fonts  of  Osset  in  B<Btica,^^  which  were 
spontaneously  replenished  each  year,  on  the  vigil  of  Easter ;  ^^^ 
and  the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  which  had 
already  converted  the  Suevic  prince  and  people  of  Gallicia.*^* 
The  Catholic  king  encountered  some  difiiculties  on  this 
important  change  of  the  national  religion.  A  conspiracy. 
secretly  fomented  by  the  queen-dowager,  was  formed  against 
his  life ;.  and  two  counts  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  tlie 
Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  Recared  disarmed  the  conspirators, 
defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed  severe  justice ;  which  the 
Arians,  in  their  turn,  might  brand  with  the  reproach  of  per- 

**"  Osset,  or  Julia  Constantia,  was  opposite  to  Seville,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Boetis,  (PUn.  Hist.  Natvr.  iiL  3  :)  and  the  authen- 
tic reference  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist,  Francor.  1.  vi  c.  43,  p.  288) 
deserves  more  credit  than  the  name  of  Lusitania,  (de  OloriA  Martyr. 
c  24,)  which  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  vain  and  superstitious 
Portuguese,  (Fcrreras,  Hist.  d*£spagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  166.) 

^^  This  miraclB  was  skilfully  performed.  An  Arian  king  sealed 
the  doors,  and  due  a  deep  trench  round  the  church,  without  being 
able  to  intercept  the  Easter  supply  of  baptismal  water. 

•«  Ferreras  rtom.  ii.  p.  168—176,  A.  D.  660)  has  illustrated  the 
diificulttos  whicn  regard  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Suevi.  They  had  been  recently  united  by  Leovi^^ild  to  th« 
Qothic  monarchy  of  Spain. 

26 
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iDctition.  Eight  bishops,  whose  names  be^y  dielr  BaffieTfe 
origin,  abjured  their  errors;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian  the- 
ology were  reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  house  in  which  'they 
had  been  purposely  collected.  The  whole  body  <jf  the  Visi- 
goths and  Suevi  were  allured  or  driven  into  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  communion ;  the  faith,  at  least  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, was  fervent  and  sincere ;  and  the  devout  libemlity  of  the 
BortMirians  enriched  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain. 
Seventy  bishops,  assembled  in  the  council  of  Toledo,  received 
the  submission  of  their  conquerors;  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Spaniards  improved  the  Niceno  creed,  by  declaring  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the 
Father ;  a  weighty  point  of  doctrine,  which  produced,  long 
afterwards,  the  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.^^ 
The  royal  proselyte  immediately  saluted  and  consulted  Pope 
Gregory,  sumamed  the  Great,  a  learned  and  holy  prelate, 
whose  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  conversion  of  heretics 
and  infidels.  The  ambassadors  of  Recared  respectfully  offered 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican  his  rich  presents  of  gold  and 
gems ;  they  accepted,  as  a  lucrative  exchange,  the  hairs  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist ;  a  cross,  which  enclosed  a  small  piece 
of  the  true  wood ;  and  a  key,  that  contained  some  particles 
of  iron  which  had  been  scraped  from  the  chains  of  St. 
Peter.13* 

The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Britain, 
encouraged  the  pious  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards, 
to  propagate  the  Nicene  faith  among  the  victorious  savages, 
whose  recent  Christianity  was  polluted  by  the  Arian  heresy. 
Her  devout  labors  still  left  room  for  the  industry  and  success 
of  future  missionaries;  and  many  cities  of  Italy  were  still 
disputed  by  hostile  bishops.  But  the  cause  of  Arianism  was 
gradually  suppressed  by  the  weight  of  truth,  of  interest,  and 
of  example ;  and  the  controversy,  which  Egypt  had  derived 
from  the  Platonic  school,  was  terminated,  after  a  war  of  three 
hundred  years,  by  the  final  conversion  of  the  Lombaids  of 
llaiy.135 

'^  This  addition  to  the  Nicene,  or  rather,  the  Conttantiiiopol^tvii 
vreed,  was  first  made  in  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  A.  I).  653 ;  out 
it  was  expressive  of  the  popular  doctrine,  (Gerard  Vossius,  torn,  t^ 
p.  627*  de  tribus  Symbolis.} 

■*<  See  Qregor.  Magn.  J.  vii.  epist.  126,  apud  Baronium,  AsnaL 
Bocles.  A.  D.  699,  No.  26,  26. 

**  Paul  Wamefrid  (de  Gestis  Lt.n«obard.  L  iv.  c.  44,  p.  163.  edft 
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Tne  first  missionaries  who  preaefied  the  go&pel  to  the  Bar- 
barians, appealed  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  claimed  the 
Denefit  of  toleration.  ^^  But  no  sooner  had  they  established 
their  spiritual  dominion,  than  they  exhorted  the  Christian  kings 
to  extirpate,  without  mercy,  the  remains  of  Roman  or  Bar- 
baric superstition.  The  successors  of  Clovis  inflicted  one 
hundred  lashes  on  the  peasants  who  refused  'to  destroy  their 
idols ;  the  crime  of  sacrificing  to  the  demons  wtis  punished 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  with  the  heavier  penalties  of  im- 
.  prisonment  and  confiscation ;  and  even  the  wise  Alfred 
adopted,  as  an  indispensable  duty,  the  extreme  rigor  of  the 
Mowiic  institutions.  137  gy^  the  punishment  add  the  crime 
were  gradually  abolished  among  a  Christian  people  ;  the  the- 
ological disputes  of  the  schools  were  suspended  by  propitious 
ignorance ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit  which  could  find  neither 
idolaters  nor  heretics,  was  reduced  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  That  exiled  nation  had  founded  some  synagogues  in 
the  cities  of  Gaul ;  but  Spain,  since  the  thne  of  Hadrian,  was 
filled  with  their  numerous  colonies.^'^  The  weaMi  which 
they  accumulated  by  trade,  and  the  management  of  the 
finances,  invited  the  pious  avaricQ  of  their  masters ;  and  they 
might  be  oppressed  without  danger,  as  they  had  lost  the  use, 
and  even  the  remembrance,  of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gothic  icing, 
who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  last  extremes  of  persecution.^^    Ninety 


Grot.)  allowB  that  Arianitm  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Roth4 
ris,  (A.  D.  636 — 652.)  Hic  pious  deacon  does  not  atteiapt  to  mark  the 
precise  era  of  the  national  conversion,  which  was  accomplished,  how- 
ever, before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

>M  Quorum  fidei  et  converaioni  ita  congratulMtUs  eiise  tex  )^rhibe- 
tor,  ut  nullum  tamen  cogeret  ad  Christianismum.  .  .  .  OidtoeiM  Anim 
a  doctoribus  auctoribusque  susb  salutis,  servitittm  Chritti  voluatarium 
non  coactitium  esse  debere.  Bedte  Hist.  Ecclesiastic.  1.  i.  c  26,  p.  62, 
edit.  Smith* 

^^  See  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  tv.  p.  114 ;  and  Wilkina, 
Leges  Anglo-SaxonicsB,  p.  11,  31.  Siquia  aacrificium  immolaverit 
praeter  Deo  soli  morte  moriatur. 

'^  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
fleets  of  Solomon,  and  the  arms  of  Nebuchadneazar ;  that  Hadrian 
transported  forty  thousand  families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  tea 
thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  ftc  Basnage,'JAiat.  dea  Jui&,  toni* 
vii.  c  9,  p.  240—258. 

*^  Isidore,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Seville,  mentions,  disapprovesi 
and  congratulates,  the  zeal  of  Sisebut  (Chron.  Goth,  p^  728.^  Baro- 
Qius  ;A.  D.  614,  No.  4n  assi^  the  ti  umber  on  the  evfdenoe  of 
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thousand  Jews  were  compelled  to  receive  the  -sacrament  3f 
baptism ;  the  fortunes  of  the  obstinate  infidels  were  confis- 
cated, their  bodies  were  tortured;  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  permitted  to  abandon  their  native  country. 
The  excessive  zeal  of  the  Catholic  king  was  moderated,  even 
by  the  clergy  of  Spain,  who  solemnly  pronounced  an  incon- 
sistent sentence :  that  the  sacraments  should  not  be  forcibly 
imposed ;  but  that  the  Jews  who  had  been  baptized  should  be 
constrained,  for  the  honor  of  the  church,  to  persevere  in  the 
external  practice  of  a  religion  which  they  disbeiieved  and 
detested.  Their  frequent  relapses  provoked  one  of  the 
successors  of  Sisebut  to  banish  the  whole  nation  from  his 
dominions ;  and  a  council  of  Toledo  published  a  decree,  th^t 
every  Gothic  king  should  swear  to  maintain  this  salutary  edict. 
But  the  tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  victims,  whom 
they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they  might  exercise  a  lucrative 
oppression.  The  Jews  still  continued  in  Spain,  under  the 
weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  in  the  same 
country  have  been  faithfully  transcribed  in  the  Code  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  Gothic  kings  and  bishops  at  length  dis- 
covered, that  injuries  will  produce  hatred,  and  that  hatred 
will. find  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  nation,  the  secret 
or  professed  enemies  of  Christianity,  still  multiplied  in  servi- 
tude and  distress ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews  promoted  the 
rwpid  success  of  the  Arabian  conquerors,  i**® 

As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  withdrew  their  powerful  support, 
the  unpopular  heresy  of  Arius  sunk  into  contempt  and  oblivion. 
But  the  Greeks  still  retained  their  subtle  and  loquacious  dis- 
position :  the  establishment  of  an  obscure  doctrine  suggested 
new  questions,  and  new  disputes ;  and  it  was  always  in  the 
power  of  an  ambitious  prelate,  or  a  fanatic  monk,  to  viohLta 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  empire.  The 
historian  of  the  empire  may  overlook  those  disputes  which 

Almoin,  (1.  iv.  c.  22 ;)  but  the  evidence  is  weak,  and  I  lAve  not  been 
tble  to  verify  the  quotation,  (Historiana  of  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  127.*) 

^^  Baanagc  (torn.  viii.  c  13,  p.  388-~400)  faithfully  represents  tha 
itate  of  the  Jews;  but  he  might  have  added  from  the  canons  of  tha 
Spanish  councilsi  and  the  laws  of  the  Visigoth.4,  many  curious 
oircumstanoes,  essential  to  his  subject,  though  they  are  tarta^  t» 
Bine.* 


•  Compiire  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  iif.  256^  266    -  SC 
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wexe  confined  to  the  obacurity  of  schools  and  synods.  The . 
Manichseans,  who  labored  to  reconcile  the  religions  of  Christ 
and  of  Zoroaster,  had  secretly  introduced  themselves  into  the 
provinces:  but  these  foreign  sectaries  were  involved  in  the 
common  disgrace  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Imperial  laws  were 
executed  by  the  public  hatred.  The  rational  opinions  of  the 
Pelagians  were  propagated  from  Britain  to  Rome,  Africa,  and 
Palestine,  and  silently  expired  in  a  superstitious  age.  But  the 
East  ¥ra8  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  contro- 
versies ;  which  attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation, and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Christianity  in  her  native 
land.  These  controversies  were  first  agitated  under  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius :  but  their  important  consequences 
extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  volume.  The 
metaphysical  chain  of  ar^rument,  the  contests  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition,  and  their  political  influence  on  .the  decline  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  may  aflbrd  an  interesting  and  instructive 
series  of  history,  from  the  general  councils  of  Ephosus  and 
Chalcedon,  to  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  the  succcMon  of 
Mahomet, 
Touui.  4B 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

IBKm    kKD  COKVBRSION    OF    CLOVIS.-— HIS    YICTOIttES     OVEB 

THE    ALBMANNt,    BURGUNDIANS,    AND    VISIGOTHS. ESTAB- 

LISBUkENT   OF    THE    FRENCH    VONARCHT    IN   GAUL. LAWS 

OF     THE     BARBARUNS. STATE     OF      THE      ROMANS. TlfK 

VISIGOTHS     OF     SFAIN.  —  CONQUEST     OF    BRITAIN     BV     THE 
SAXONS. 

The  Grauls,^  who  impatiently  supported  the  Kotnan  yoke, 
received  a  memorable  lesson  from  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Vespasian,  whose  weighty  sense  has  been  refined  and  i^x* 
pressed  by  the  genius  of  Tacitus.*  "  The  protection  of  the 
republic  has  delivered  Graul  fVom  internal  discord  and  foreign 
invasions.  By  the  loss  of  national  independence,  you  have 
acquired  the  name  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  You 
enjoy,  in  common  with  ourselves,  the  permanent  beneiha  of 
civil  government ;  and  your  remote  situation  is  less  exposed 
to  the  accidental  mischiefs  of  tyranny.  Instead  of  exercising 
the  rights  of  conquest,  we  have  been  contented  to  impose 
such  tributes  as  are  requisite  for  your  own  preservation.  Peace 
cannot  be  secured  without  armies ;  and  armies  must  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  is  for  your  sake,  not 
for  our  own,  that  we  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  against 
the  ferocious  Germans,  who  have  so  often  attempted,  and  who 
will  always  desire,  to  exchange  the  solitude  of  their  woods 
and  morasses  for  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul.  The  fall 
of  Rome  would  be  fatal  to  the  provinces ;  and  you  would  be 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  that  mighty  fabnc,  which  has  been  raised 


'  In  this  chapter  I  shall  di«iw  my  quotations  from  the  Recueil  des 
Historlens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  Paris,  173S — 1767,  in  eJeven 
volumes  in  folio.  By  the  labor  of  Dom  Bouquet,  and  the  other  Bene- 
dictines, all  the  original  testimonies,  as  far  as  A.  D.  1060,  are  disponed 
in  chronoloffical  order,  and  illustrated  with  learned  notes.  Such  a 
national  wool,  which  will  be  continued  to  the  year  1500,  might  pro* 
foke  our  emulation* 

'  Tacit.  Hist  ir.  73,  74,  In  torn.  L  p.  445.  Ts  abridge  Tacitus 
vould  indeed  be  presumptuous ;  but  I  may  select  the  general  ideas 
^hioh  he  applies  to  the  present  state  and  niture  revolutiaiis  of  Gaul 
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by  the  valor  and  wisdom  of  eight  hundred  years.  Your  imagi- 
nary freedom  would  be  insulted  and  oppressed  by  a  savage 
master ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Rocncuis  would  be  succeeded 
by  the  eternal  hostilities  ^f  the  Barbarian  conquerors.'*  ^  This 
salutary  advice  was  accepted,  and  this  strange  predictioR  was 
accomplished.  In  the  space  of  four  hundred  years,  the  hardy 
Gauls,  who  had  encountered  the  arms  of  Csesar,  werft  imper^ 
eeptibly  melted  into  the  general  mass  of  citizens  and  subjects : 
the  Western  empire  was  dissolved ;  and  the  Grermans,  who 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  fiercely  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Gkiul,  and  excited  the  contempt,  or  abhorrence,  of  its 
peaceful  and  polished  inhabitants.  With  that  conscious  pride 
which  the  preeminence  of  knowledge  and  luxury  seldom  fails 
to  inspire,  they  derided  the  hairy  and  gigantic  savages  of  the 
North ;  their  rustic  manners,  dissonant  joy,  voracious  appetite, 
and  their  horrid  appearance,  equally  disgusting  to  the  sight 
and  to  the  smell.  The  liberal  studies  were  still  cultivated  in 
the  schools  of  Autun  and  Bordeaux ;  and  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  was  familiar  to  the  Gallic  youth.  Their 
ears  were  astonished  by  the  harsh  and  unknown  sounds  of  the 
Grermanic  dialect,  and  they  ingeniously  lamented  that  the 
trembling  muses  fled  from  the  harmony  of  a  Burgundian  lyre. 
The  Grauls  were  endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of  art  and 
nature;  but  as  they  wanted  courage  to  defend  them,  they 
were  justly  condemned  to  obey,  and  even  to  flatter,  the  victo- 
rious Barbarians,  by  whose  clemency  they  held  their  preca- 
rious fortunes  and  their  lives.^ 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extinguished  the  Western  empire, 
he  sought  the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Barba- 
rians. The  new  sovereign  of  Italy  resigned  to  Euric,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the  Alps,  as 
far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Ocean  :  ^  and  the  senate  might  con- 
firm this  liberal  gift  with  some  ostentation  of  power,  and  without 

'  Badem  semper  oausa  Oenaanis  transcendendi  in  Gallias  libido 
Atque  aTaritis  et  mutandse  sedis  amor ;  at  relictis  paludibus  et  soli- 
tudlnibus  buxs,  fecundissimum  hoc  solum  vosque  ipsos  possidercnt. 

.  .  Norn  pulflia  Bomanis  quid  aliud  qaam  Mia  onAiium  inter  so 
gentium  exsistent? 

*  Sidonius  Apollinans  ridicules,  with  affected  wit  and  pleasantry, 
cue  hardships  of  hu  situation,  (Carm.  xii.  in  torn.  i.p.  811.) 

*  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Oothico,  1.  i.  c.  12,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  81.  The 
ciianicter  of  Grotius  inclines  me  to  beliey%  that  he  has  not  sabetituled 
*he  Rhine  for  the  Rhdne  (Hist  Gothorum,  p.  176}  without  tiie  wi* 
Ihority  ^f  some  MS. 
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any  real  loss  of  reyenue  or  dominion.  The  lawfriLpretentMiit 
of  Euric  were  justified  by  ambition  and  success;  and  the 
Gothic  nation  miorht  asgire,  under  his  command,  to  the  bmhi- 
archy  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Aries  and  Marseilles  surrendered 
to  his  arms :  he  oppressed  the  freedom  of  Auvergne :  and  the 
bishop  condescended  to  purchase  his  recall  fVom  exile  by  a 
tribute  of  just,  but  reluctant  praise.  Sidonius  waited  before 
the  gates  of  the  palace  among  a  crowd  of  ambassadors  and 
BuppliafiU ;  and  their  various  business  at  the  court  of  Bor- 
deaux attested  the  power,  and  the  renown,  of  the  king  of  the 
Visigoths.  The  Heruli  of  the  distant  ocean,  who  painted  their 
naked  bodies  with  its  cosrulean  color,  implored  his  protection  ; 
and  the  Saxons  respected  the  maritime  provinces  of  a  prince, 
who  was  destitute  of  any  naval  force.  The  tall  Burgundians 
submitted  to  his  authority;  nor  did  he  restore  the  captive 
Franks,  till  he  had  imposed  on  that  fierce  nation  the  terms 
of  an  unequal  peace.  The  Vandals  of  Africa  cultivated  his 
useful  friendship ;  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia  were  sd|p- 
ported  by  his  powerful  aid  against  the  oppression  of  the  neigh- 
boring Huns.  The  North  (such. are  the  lofly  strains  of  the 
poet)  was  agitated  or  appeatied  by  the  nod  of  Eurie;  the 
great  king  of  Persia  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  West;  and 
the  aged  god  of  the  Tyber  was  protected  by  the  swelling 
genius  of  the  Garonne."  The  fortune  of  nations  has  often 
depended  on  accidents ;  and  France  may  ascribe  her  greatness 
to  the  premature  death  of  the  Grothic  king,  at  a  time  when 
his  son  Alaric  was  a  helpless  infant,  and  his  adversary  Clovis^ 
an  ambitious  and  valiant  youth. 

While  Childeric,  the  father  of  Clovis,  lived  an  exile  in  Ger- 
many, he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen,  as  well  as 
by  the  king,  of  the  Thuringians.  After  his  restoration,  Basina 
escaped  from  her  husband's  bed  to  the  arms  of  her  lover; 
freely  declaring,  that  if  she  had  known  a  man  wiser,  stronger, 
or  more  beautiful,  than  Childeric,  tliat  man  should  have  been 
the  object  of  her  preference.*     Clovis  was  the  ofispring  of 


*  Bidonios,  1.  viii.  epist  8,  9,  in  torn.  1.  p.  800.  Jornandes  (de  Rebus 
Qeticis,  c.  47,  p.  680)  justifies,  in  some  measure,  this  portrait  of  %bB 
Gothic  hero. 

^  I  use  the  fiimiliar  appeUation  of  Cloris,  from  the  Latin  CUodove- 
cAuf,  or  Chlodovttu*.  But  the  Ch  expresses  only  the  Qerman  sspira- 
tioo ;  and  the  tnw  name  is  not  difl^rent  from  Luduin,  or  LetoU,  (M^m. 
de  I'Aeadtfmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  68.] 

*  Qreg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c  12.  in  torn.  i.  p.  168.     Basioa  speaks  tfaa 
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ibk  Tol^utan*  union ;  and,  when  he  was  no  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  succeeded,  by  his  father's  death,  to  the  com* 
oiand  of  the  Salian  tribe.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  kingdom  ^ 
were  confined  to  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  with  the  ancient 
dioceses  of  Toumay  and  Arras ;  ^^  and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
the  number  of  his  warriors  could  not  exceed  live  thouisand. 
The  kindred  tribes  of  the  P.^anks,  who  had  seated  themselves 
along  the  Belgic  rivers,  the  Scheld,  the  Mouse,  the  Moselle, 
and  the  Rhine,  were  governed  by  their  independent  kin^,  of 
the  Merovingian  race ;  the  equals,  the  allies,  and  sometimes 
tbe  enemies,  of  the  Salic  prince.  But  the  Germans,  who 
obeyed,  in  peace,  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  their  chiefs, 
were  free  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  popular  and  victorious 
general ;  and  the  superior  merit  of  Clovis  attracted  the  respect 
and  allegiance  of  die  national  confederacy.  When  he  tirst 
took  the  field,  he  had  neither  gold  and  silver  in  his  coffers,  nor 
wine  and  corn  in  his  magazine ;  >^  but  he  imitated  the  example 
of  Cffisar,  who,  in  the  same  country,  had  acquired  wealth  by 
the  sword,  and  purchased  soldiers  with  the  fruits  of  conquest 
After  each  successful  battle  or  expedition,  the  spoils  were 
accumulated  in  one  common  mass ;  every  warrior  received 
his  proportionable  share;  and  the  royal  prerogative  sub« 
mitted  to  the  equal  regulations  of  military  law.  The  untamed 
spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  taught  to  acknowledge  the  advan- 
tages of  regular  discipline.'^    At  the  annual  review  of  the 


language  of  nature;  tho  Franka,  who  had  seen  her  in  their  youth, 
might  converse  with  Gregory  in  their  old  age ;  and  the  bishop  of  Tours 
eould  not  wish  to  defame  the  mother  of  the  ftrst  Christian  king. 

'  The  Abbi  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique  de  TEtahlissement  de  la  Monar- 
chie  Fran9oise  dans  les  Gaules,  torn*  i.  p.  630 — 650)  has  the  merit  of 
defining  the  primitive  kingdom  of  Clovis,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
genuine  numlwr  of  his  subjects. 

**  Eeclesiam  incultam  ac  negligentii  oivittm  Paganorum  pnetermis 
ftam«  reprium  densitate  oppletam,  &c.  Vit.  St.  Vedasti,  in  torn.  iii. 
p.  372.  lliis  description  supposes  that  Arras  was  possessed  by  the 
Fagsns  many  years  before  the  baptism  of  Clovis. 

*^  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  v.  c.  i.  torn.  ii.  p.  232)  contrasts  the  poverty 
of  Clovis  with  the  wealth  of  his  grandsons.  Yet  Rcmigius  (in  tonu 
iv.  p.  52)  mentions  his  paiemat  qpet,  as  sufficient  for  the  redemptiob 
of  captives. 

"  See  Gregory,  (1.  iL  c.  27.  87,  in  torn.  U.  p.  175,  181,  182.)  The 
famous  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons  explains  both  the  power  and  the 
character  oi  Clovis.  As  a  point  of  controversy,  it  has  been  strangely 
torturod  by  B^ulainviUiers,  Dubos,  and  the  other  political  autiquit- 
Hana. 
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month  of  March,  their  arms  were  diligently  inspected ,  anil 
when  they  traversed  a  peaceful  territory,  they  were  prohibited 
from  touching  a  blade  of  grass.  The  justice  of  Clovis  was  inex- 
orable ;  and  his  careless  or  disobedient  soldiers  were  punished 
with  instant  death.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the 
vslor  of  a  Frank ;  but  the  valor  of  Clovis  was  directed  by 
cool  and  consummate  prudence.^^  {^  all  his  transactions  with 
mankind,  he  calculated  the  weight  of  interest,  of  passion,  and 
of  opinion ;  and  his  measures  were  sometimes  adapted  to  the 
sanguinary  manners  of  the  Germans,  and  sometimes  mod- 
erated by  the  milder  genius  of  Rome,  and  Christianity.  He 
was  intercepted  in  the  career  of  victory,  since  he  died  in  the 
forty-fiAh  year  of  his  age  :  but  he  had  already  accomplished, 
in  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  the  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy  in  Gaul. 

The  first  explo  I  of  Clovis  was  the  defeat  of  Syagrius,  the  son 
of  iEgidius ;  and  the  public  quarrel  might,  on  this  occasion,  be 
inflamed  by  private  resentment.  The  glory  of  the  father  still 
insulted  the  Merovingian  race ;  the  power  of  the  son  might  ex* 
cite  the  jealous  ambition  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Syagrius 
inherited,  as  a  patrimonial  estate,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Sois* 
sons  :  the  desolate  remnant  of  the  second  Belgic,  Rheims  and 
Troyes,  Beauvais  and  Amiens,  would  naturally  submit  to  tho 
count  or  patrician : "  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  West* 
em  empire,  he  might  reign  with  the  title,  or  at  least  with  the 
•authority,  of  king  of  the  Romans.  ^^  As  a  Roman,  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  liberal  studies  of  rhetoric  and  juris- 
prudence;  but  he  was  engaged  by  accident  and  policy  in 
the  familiar  use  of  the  Germanic  idiom.  The  independent 
Barbarians  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  a  stranger,  who  possessed 
the  singular  talent  of  explaining,  in  their  native  tongue,  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  equity.     The  diligence  and  afiability 

*'  The  duke  of  NlvernoU,  a  noble  stAtesman,  who  has  managed 
weighty  and  delicate  negotuitlons,  ingeniously  illuBtrated  (M6m.  da 
I'Acad.  dea  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  147 — 184)  the  political  system  of 
Clovis. 

^*  M.  Biet  (in  a  Dissertation  which  deserved  the  prize  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Soissons,  p.  178—226,)  has  accurately  defined  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Syagrius,  and  his  father ;  but  ho  too  readily 
allows  the  slight  evidence  of  Dubos  (torn.  ii.  p.  64^—^7)  to  de[«iv« 
him  of  Beauvais  and  Amiens. 

M  I  mjiy  observe  that  Fredegarius,  in  his  epitome  of  Ghregory  ci 
Torirs,  ^tom.  ii«  p.  398,)  has  prudently  substituted  the  name  of  P^trieim 
for  the  inorodiblo  title  of  Hex  Bomamrum, 
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•f  their  judge  rendered  him  po{>ular,  the  impaitial  wisdom  of 
hiA  decrees  obtained  their  Toluntary  obedience,  and  the  reign 
of  Syagrius  over  the  Pranks  and  Burgundians  seemed  to 
fevive  the  original  institutio  i  of  civil  society. ^^  In  the  midst 
of  these  peaceful  occupations,  Syagrius  received,  and  boldly 
accepted,  the  hostile  defiance  of  Ctovis  ;  who  challenged  his 
rival  m  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  language,  of  chivalry,  to 
appoint  the  day  and  the  field  >7  of  battle.  In  the  time  of  Ciesar, 
Soissons  would  have  poured  forth  a  body  of  fi(\y  thousand  horse ; 
and  such  an  army  might  have  been  plentifully  supplied  with 
shields,  cuirasses,  and  military  engines,  from  the  three  arsenals 
or  manufactures  of  the  city.^®  But  the  courage  and  num 
bers  of  the  Gallic  youth  were  long  since  exhausted  ;  and  the 
looae  bands  of  voluntee/s,  or  mercenaries,  who  marched  undei 
the  standard  of  Syagrius,  were  incapable  of  contending  with 
the  national  valor  of  the  Fmnks.  It  would  be  ungenerous 
without  some  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  strength  and 
resources,  to  condemn  the  rapid  flight  of  Syagrius,  who  es- 
caped, after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  to  the  distant  court  of  Thou- 
louse.  The  feeble  minority  of  Alaric  could  not  assist  or  pro- 
tect an  unfortunate  fugitive ;  the  pusillanimous  ^^  Goths  were 
intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Clevis ;  and  the  Roman  king^ 
after  a  short  confinement,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  the  king  ot 
the  Franks ;  and  his  dominions  were  enlarged  towards  the 
£ast  by  the  ample  diocese  of  Tongres^  which  Clevis  subdued 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

'*  SidoniuB,  (L  v.  Bpist.  5,  in  torn.  i.  p.  794,)  who  styles  him  the 
Solon,  the  Amphion,  of  the  Barbarians,  addresses  this  Imaginary  king 
in  the  tone  of  friendship  and  equality.  From  such  ofRees  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  crafty  Dejooes  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  thb  Med&s, 
(Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  96—100.) 

"  Campum  sibi  praparari  jussit.  M.  Biet  (p.  226—251)  has  dili- 
gently asoertained  this  field  of  battle,  at  Nogent,  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Soissons.  Tne  ground  wa.^  marked  by 
a  circle  of  Pagan  sepulchres ;  and  Clovis  bestowed  the  ac^acent  lands 
of  I<eully  and  Coucy  on  the  church  of  Rheims. 

^'  See  Cssar.  Comment,  de  Bell.  Gallic,  ii.  4,  in  torn.  i.  p.  220,  and 
the  Notitiffi,  torn.  i.  p.  126.  The  three  Fabriem  of  Soissons  were,  Seu' 
taria,  BaUtiaria,  and  CUnabaria.  The  last  supplied  the  complete 
armor  of  the  heavy  cuirassiers. 

^'  The  epithet  must  be  confined  to  the  circumstances ;  and  history 
oannot  justify  the  French  pnjudice  of  Gregory,  (1.  ii.  o.  27i  in  torn,  li 
p.  176,)  ut  Giothorum  parere  mot  est. 

^  Dubos  has  satisfied  me  (tom.  i.  p.  277—286)  that.  Gregory  «( 
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The  name  of  the  Alemanni  has  been  absurdly  derived  fioon 
4heir  imaginary  settlement  of  the  banks  of  the  Lemon  Lake.^ 
That  fortunate  district,  from  the  lake  to  the  Avenche,  and 
Mount  Jura,  was  occupied  by  the  Burgundians.^  The  north* 
em  fmrts  of  Helvetia  had  indeed  been  subdued  by  the  fero* 
cious  Alemanni,  who  destroyed  with  their  own  hands  the 
fruits  of  their  conquest.  A  province,  improved  and  adorned 
by  the  arts  of  Rome,  was  again  reduced  to  a  savage  wilder 
ness ;  and  some  vestige  of  the  stately  Vindonissa  may  still 
be  discovered  in  the  fertile  and  populous  valley  of  the  Aar.*' 
From  the  source  of  the  Rhine  to  its  conflux  with  the  Mein 
and  tho  Moselle,  the  formidable  swarms  of  the  Alemanni 
commanded  either  sid<3  of  the  river,  by  the  right  of  ancient 
possession,  or  recent  victory.  They  had  spread  themselves 
mto  Graul,  over  the  modern  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine ;  and  their  bold  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cologne 
summoned  the  Salic  prince  to  the  defence  of  his  Ripuarian 
allies.  Clovis  encountered  the  invaders  of  Craul  in  the  plain 
of  Tolbiac,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Cologne ;  and  the 
two  fiercest  nations  of  Germany  were  mutually  animated  by 
the  memory  of  past  exploits,  and  the  prospect  of  future 
(greatness.  The  Pranks,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  gave 
way ;  and  the  Alemanni,  raising  a  shout  of  victory,  impetu« 
ously  pressed  their  retreat     But  the  battle  was  restored  by 

Tours,  his  transcrihexis  or  his  readers,  have  repeatedly  confounded  the 
German  kingdom  of  Thurinffia,  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Gallic  eit$ 
of  TongriOf  on  the  Meuse,  which  was  more  anciently  the  country  of 
the  Eburonca,  and  more  recently  the  diocese  of  Liege. 

**  Populi  habitantcs  juxta  .Lemannum  lacum,  Alenumm  dicuntor. 
Servius,  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  iv.  278.  Dom  Bouquet  (torn.  i.  p.  817) 
has  only  alleged  the  move  reoent  and  corrupt  text  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 

"  Gregory  of  Tours  sends  St.  Lupicinus  inter  ilia  Jurensia  doaerti 
secreta,  quae,  inter  Burgundiam  Alamanniamque  sita,  AvonticsB  adja- 
cent civitati,  in  torn.  L  p.  648.  M.  de  Watteville  (Hist  de  la  Confe- 
deration Helvetlque,  tom.  i.  p.  9,  10)  has  accurately  defined  the  Hel- 
vetian limits  of  the  Duchy  of  Alemannia,  and  the  TraiL.^urane  Bur- 
gundy. They  were  commensurate  with  the  dioceses  of  Constance 
and  Avenche,  or  Lausanne,  and  are  still  discriminated,  in  modem 
Switserland,  by  the  use  of  the  German,  or  French,  language. 

^  See  Guilliman  de  Rebus  HeWeticis,  L  i.  c.  3,  p.  1 1, 12.  Within  the 
anbient  walla  of  Vindonissa,  the  castle  of  Hapaburgh,  the  abbey  of 
Konigsfteld,  and  the  town  of  Bruck,  have  successively  arisen.  Th« 
philosophic  traveller  may  compare  the  monuments  of  Roman  conquest, 
of  feudal  or  Austrian  tyranny,  of  monkish  superstition,  and  it  in- 
dustrious fteedom.  If  he  be  truly  a  philosopher,  he  will  applaud  the 
■serit  and  happiness  of  his  own  timea. 
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Hio  Talor,  and  the  conduct,  and  perhaps  hy  the  piety,  of 
Clovis ;  and  the  event  of  the  bloody  day  decided  forever  the 
alternative  of  empire  or  servitude.  The  last  king  of  thi^ 
^emanni  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  his  people  were  slaugh* 
tered  or  pursued,  till  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  yielded 
10  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Without  discipline  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  rally :  they  had  contemptuously  de* 
molished  the  walls  and  fortifications  which  might  have  pro- 
tected their  distress ;  and  they  were  followed  into  the  heart 
of  their  forests  by  an  enemy  not  less  active,  or  intrepid,  than 
themselves.  The  great  Theodoric  congratulated  the  victory 
of  Clovis,  whose  sister  Albofleda  the  king  of  Italy  had  lately 
married  ;  but  he  mildly  interceded  with  his  brother  in  favor 
of  the  suppliants  and  fugitives,  who  had  implored  his  protec- 
tion. The  Gallic  territories,  which  were  possessed  by  the 
Alemanni,  became  the  prize  of  their  conqueror;  and  the 
haughty  nation,  invincible,  or  rebellious,  to  the  arms  of  Rome, 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  who 
graciously  permitted  them  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  manners 
and  institutions,  under  the  government  of  official,  and,  at 
length,  of  hereditary,  dukes.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
Western  provinces,  the  Franks  alone  maintained  their  ancient 
habitations  beyond  the  Rhine.  They  gradually  subdued,  and 
civilized,  the  exhausted  countries,  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia ;  and  the  peace  of  Europe  was  secured 
by  the  obedience  of  Germany.^ 

Till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Clovis  continued  to  wor- 
ship the  gods  of  his  ancestors.^  His  disbelief,  or  rather  dis- 
regard, of  Christianity,  might  encourage  him  to  pillage  with 
less  remorse  the  churches  of  a  hostile  territory :  but  his  sub- 
jects of  Gaul  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship; 

»•  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  ii.  80,  37,  in  torn.  IL  p*  176,  177,  182,)  th* 
Qesta  Francorum,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  661,)  and  the  epistle  of  Theodorio, 
(Cassiodor.  Yariar.  L  ii.  c.  41,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  4,)  repreeent  ihe  defeat 
of  the  Alemanni.  Some  of  their  tribes  settled  in  Rhaetia,  under  the 
protection  of  Theodoric ;  whose  successors  ceded  the  colony  and  their 
country  to  the  grandson  of  Clovis.  The  state  of  the  Alemanni  under 
the  Merovingian  kings  may  be  seen  in  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Ancient 
Oennans,  zi.  8,  &c  Annotation  zzzvi.)  and  Quilliman,  (de  Reb.  Hel- 
Tet.  L  ii.  c.  10—12,  p.  72—80.) 

**  Clotilda,  or  rather  Gregory,  supposes  ijhat  Clovis  worshipped  th* 
fods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  fact  is  incredible,  and  the  mistake 
mly  ahowB  how  completely,  in  less  than  a  et.ntttry,  the  national 
Mopon  of  the  Franks  had  been  abolished,  and  even  forgotten. 
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aod  the  bishops  entertained  a  more  favorable  hope  of  the 
idolater,  than  of  the  heretics.  The  Merovingian  prince  hadk 
contracted  a  fortunate  alliance  with  the  fair  Clotilda,  the  nieo^ 
of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  Arian  court, 
was  educated  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was 
her  interest,  as  well  as  her  duty,  to  achieve  the  conversion  ^ 
of  a  Pagan  husband ;  and  Clovis  insensibly  listened  to  the 
voice  of  love  and  religion.  He  consented*  (perhaps  such 
terms  had  been  previously  stipulated)  to  the  baptism  of  his 
oldest  son ;  and  though  the  sudden  death  of  the  infant  excited 
some  superstitious  foars,  he  was  persuaded,  a  second  time,  to 
repeat  the  dangerous  experiment  In  the  distress  of  the  bettla 
of  Tolbiac,  Clovis  loudly  invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda  and  tha 
Christians ;  and  victory  disposed  him  to  hear,  with  respectful, 
gmtitude,  the  eloquent^  Remigius,^  bishop  of  Rheims,  who 
^rcibly  displayed  the  temporal  and  spiritual  advantages 
of  his  conversion.  The  king  declared  himself  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  the  political  reasons 
which  might  have  suspended  his  public  profession,  were  re* 
moved  by  the  devout  or  loyal  acclamations  of  the  Franks, 
who  showed  themselves  alike  prepared  to.  follow  their  heroic 
leader  to  the  field  of  battle,  or  to  the  baptismal  font  The 
important  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence  and  solem- 
nity that  could  impress  an  awful  sense  of  religion  on  the 
minds  of  its  rude  proselytes.^    The  new  Constantino  wa% 

■•  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  the  marriage  and  conversion  of  CIotIs, 
(L  ii.  c.  28 — 31,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  175—178.)  Even  Fredegariua,  or  iht 
nameloas  Epitomizer,  (in  torn,  it  p.  398 — 400,)  the  author  of  the  Ges- 
ta  Francorum,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  64H-^66%)  and  Aimoin  himself  (L  i.  c 
13,  in  torn.  ilL  p.  37—40,)  may  be  heard  without  disdain.  Tradition 
might  long  preserve  some  curious  circumstances  of  these  important 
transactions. 

"^  A  traveller,  who  returned  from  Bheims  to  Auvergne»  had  stolen 
a  copy  of  his  declamationa  from  the  secretary  or  hookscller  of  ths 
modest  archbishop,  (Sidonias  Apollinar.  1.  ix.  epist  7.)  Foui  epistles 
of  Remigiua,  which  are  still  extant,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  51,  62,  63,)  do  not 
correspond  with  the  splendid  praise  of  Sidonius. 

**  Hincmar,  one  of  the  successors  of  Remigius,  (A.  D.  846 — 882,)  has 
ooDoposed  his  life,  (in  torn.  iii.  p.  373 — 380.)  "Die  authority  of  ancient 
MSS.  of  the  church  of  Rheims  might  inspire  some  confidence»  which 
is  destroyed,  however,  by  the  sel&h  and  audacious  fictions  of  Hine? 
aaar.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Remigius,  who  was  oonaeorsted 
St  the  age  of  tventy-two,  (A.  D.  467,)  filled  the  episcopal  chair  serrHH 
ty-fi>ur  yeiuB,  (Pagi  Oitica,  in  Baron,  tom.  ii.  p.  384,  672.^ 

*  A  i>hi^  ahe  Somt9ArnptmBfi  oShol^i  at  rathto  cele/rtifL  oiV^VS 
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jpnwklwtoly  baptized,  with  three  thousand  of  his  wsr.ike  sub*, 
•acts ;  aad  their  example  waa  imitated  by  the  remainder  of 
the  ^nUe  Barbarians^  who,  in  obedience  to  tho  victorious 
{K«1ate,  adored  the  cross  which  they  had  burnt,  and  burnt  the 
idols  which  they  had  formerly  adored.^^  The  mind  of  Clovis. 
W9S  susceptible  of  transient  fervor:  he  was  exasperated  bv 
the  pathetic  tale  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ ;  and, 
instead  of  weighing  the  salutary  consequences  of  that  myste* 
nous  sacrifice,  he  exclaimed,  with  indiscreet  fury,  '^  Had  I 
been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant  Franks,  I  would  have 
revenged  his  injuries.'^  ^^  But  the  savage  conqueror  of  Gaul 
was  incapable  of  examining  the  proofs  of  a  religion,  which 
depends  on  the  laborious  investigation  of  historic  evidence 
and  speculative  theology*  He  was  still  more  incapable  of 
feeling  the  mild  influence  of  the  gospel,  which  persuades  and  - 
purifies  the  heart  of  a  genuine  convert  His  ambitious  reign 
was  a  perpetual  violation  of  moral  and  Christian  duties :  his 
handa  were  stained  with  blood  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ; 
and,  as  soon  as  Clovis  had  dismissed  a  synod  of  the  Gallica<i 
church,  he  calmly  assassinated  all  the  princes  of  the  Mero* 
vingian  race.^  Yet  the  king  of  the  Franks  might  sincerely 
worship  the  Christian  God,  as  a  Being  more  excellent  and 
powerful  than  his  national  deities ;  and  the  signal  deliverance 
and  victory  of  Tolbiac  encouraged  Clovis  to  confide  in  the 
future  protecticm  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Martin,  the  most 
popular  of  the  saints,  had  filled  the  Western  world  with  the 

brooght  down  by  a  white  dore,  for  the  baptinn  of  dons ;  and  it  ia 
still  uaedt  and  renewed,  in  tho  coranation  of  the  kinga  of  France. 
Hincmar  (he  aspired  to  the  primacy  of  Oaol)  ia  the  &rat  author  of 
this  frble,  (in  torn,  iiL  p.  377,)  whose  alight  foundationa  the  Abb6  ds 
Vertot  (M^moirea  de  rAcad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ii.  p.  619^ 
633)  has  andenmned,  with  profound  respect  and  consummate  dex- 
terity. 

"  Mitia  depone  cdlla»  Sicamber:  adora  quod  incendiBti»  incends 
^Bod  adorasti.    Greg.  Turon.  L  ii  c.  31,  in  torn.  iL  p.  177. 

»  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Francis  meia  fuissem,  injunas  eius  vindioaa- 
sem.  Thia  rash  expression,  i^'hich  Gregory  has  prudently  concealed, 
is  celebrated  by  Fredegarius,  (Epitom.  c.  21,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  400,) 
Almoin,  (L  i.  c.  16,  in  tom.  ill.  p.  40,)  and  the  Chroniques  de  St, 
Denys,  (L  L  c  20^  in  torn,  iii  p.  171,)  aa  an  admirable  eSMon  of 
Chiistisn  zeaL 

^  Gregory,  (L  ii.  o.  40 — 43,  in  torn.  iL  p.  183--186.)  after  oodlly 
Dating  ue  repeated  crimes,  and  affected  remorse,  of  Clorris,  concludeii 
pe<-hapo  undesignedlyj  with  a  lessQQ,  wlufih  amhltigii  wiU^xtfiyAr  hear 
^Hisitatramactifl  .        obHt."     ' 
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%iiie  of  those  miracles  which  were  incessantly  perfomied  at 
nis  holy  sepulchre  of  Tours.  His  visible  or  invisible  aid  pro* 
moted  the  cause  of  a  liberal  and  orthodox  pnnce ;  and  the 
profane  remark  of  Clovis  himself,  that  St  Martin  was  an 
expensive  friend,''  need  not  be  interpreted  as  the  symptom 
of  any  permanent  or  rational  scepticism.  But  earth,  as  well 
as  heaven,  rejoiced  in  the  conversion  of  the  Franks.  On  the 
memorable  day  when  Clovis  ascended  from  the  baptismal 
fonly  he  alone,  in  the  Christian  world,  deserved  the  name  and 
prerogatives  of  a  Catliolic  king.  The  emperor  Anastasius 
entertained  some  dangerous  errors  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  divine  incarnation ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Italy,  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Graul,  were  involved  in  the  Arian  heresy.  The 
eldest,  or  rather  the  only,  son  of  the  church,  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  clergy  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  or  glorious  de* 
liverer;  and  the  armies  of  Clovis  were  strenuously  supported 
by  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  the  Catholic  faction.** 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops,  their  sacred  character,  and  perpetual  office,  their 
numerous  dependants,  popular  eloquence,  and  provincial  as- 
semblies, had  rendered  them  always  respectable,  and  some* 
times  dangerous.  Their  influence  was  augmented  with  the 
progress  of  superstition ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  firm  alli- 
ance of  a  hundred  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  discontented, 
or  independent,  cities  of  Gaul.  The  slight  foundations  of  the 
Armorican  republic  had  been  repeatedly  shaken,  or  over- 
thrown;  but  the  same  people  still  guaided  their  domestic 
freedom;  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name;  and 
bravely  resisted  the  predatory  inroads,  and  regular  attacks, 
^f  Clovis,  who  labored  to  extend  his  conquests  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Loire.  Their  successful  opposition  introduced  an  equal 
and  honorable  union.     The  Franks  esteemed  the  valor  of  the 

"  AlUr  the  Gothic  victory,  Clovit  made  zkh  aflbrings  to  St  Martia 
of  Toun.  He  wished  to  redeem  hi*  war-horse  by  the  gift  of  one  hun- 
dred pieeee  of  gold,  but  the  enchanted  steed  could  not  remove  from 
the  stable  till  the  price  of  his  redemption  had  been  doubled.  This 
miracle  provoked  the  king  to  exclaim,  Vere  B.  Marcus  est  bonus  in 
auxilio,  sed  cams  in  negotio.  (Gesta  Francorum,  in  torn.  iL  p.  554, 
666,) 

^  See  the  epistle  from  Pope  Anastasius  to  the  royal  convert,  fin 
lorn.  iv.  p.  60,  51.)  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  addressed  Qovia  on  tJie 
same  subject,  (p.  49 ;)  and  many  of  the  Latin  bishops  "Wttald  assart 
him  of  tli^  joy  and  attachntent. 
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^moricam;'*  and  the  ArrooricaiiB  were  reconciied  ly  the 
celi^ioa  of  the  Franks.  The  military  lorce  which  had  bees 
etatieaed  for  the  defence  ef  Gaul,  oooststed  of  odo  hundred 
diftient  bands  of  cavalry  or  infantry ;  and  these  troops,  while 
they  assooied  the  titie  and  pnyileges  of  Soman  soldiers,  were 
ronewed  by  an  incessant  supply  of  the  Barbarian  jrouth. 
rhe  extreme  fortifications,  and  scattered  fragments  of  the 
ampiie,  were  still  defended  by  ^ir  hopeless  courage.  But 
Ihoir  retreat  was  intercepted,  and  their  communioation  was 
impracticable :  they  were  abandoned  by  tiie  Greek  princes  of 
OoBStantinople,  and  they  piously  disclaimed  all  connection  with 
the  Arian  usnrpen  of  GauL  They  accepted,  without  shame  or 
fductanoe,  the  generous  capitulation,  which  was  proposed  by 
•  Cadioiic  hero ;  and  this  spurious,  or  legitimate,  progeny  of 
the  Roaum  legions,  was  distinguished  in  the  succeeding  age 
ixy  their  arms,  their  ensigns,  and  their  peculiar  dress  and  in* 
stitutioos.  Bat  the  national  strength  was  increased  by  these 
powerful  and  voluntary  aooessions ;  and  the  neighboring  king* 
doms  dreaded  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the  Franks* 
The  reduction  of  die  Northern  provinces  of  Graul,  instead  of 
heing  decided  by  the  chance  of  a  single  battle,  appears  to 
have  been  slowly  effected  by  the  gra(uial  operation  of  war 
and  treaty ;  and  Clovis  acquired  each  object  of  his  ambition, 
by  sock  efibrts,  or  such  concessions,  as  were  adequate  to 
its  real  value.  His  savage  character,  and  the  virtues  of 
Henry  iV.,  suggest  the  most  opposite  ideas  of  human  nature ; 
yet  some  resemblance  may  be  found  in  the  situation  of  two 
princes,  who  conquered  France  by  their  valor,  their  policy; 
end  the  merits  of  a  seasonable  conversion.^ 


^  Xnrtesd  of  the  Idnfii^rov,  sn  maknawn  people,  whs  bow  i^^*' 
hi  the  text  of  ProeopiiiB,  Hsdriea  d«  Valois  has  reftoved  the  proper 
nesM  of  the  'ji^ft^Qvj^ ;  and  this  eaay  conectijoa  kae  beea  sbnost 
eaiiscaoUv  approved.  Yet  an  iuim|udioed  readier  woald  naturaUf 
•appear  that  rrocoi»as  laeaiia  to  deeoribe  a  tribe  of  Oexnaaa  ia  the 
•Ufiaeoe  of  Beiae ;  and  not  a  oonfederacy  of  Gallic  c&tiei,  whidk  had 
tevoltod  frost  the  empire.* 

*  This  important  digreoeioa  of  Prooopiva  (do  B^L  Qothip,  1,  i,  s- 
12t  in  teat.  iL  p.  38—^6)  iUuatratae  the  origin  of  the  f>9i|4^  BBoaarohgr. 
Set  I  must  ebaerve,  1.  That  the  Greek  hiatoriaa  betrays iSfi  ioexeii.-' 
aafaiaig&eranoe  of  the  geography  of  the  Wait    S.  T^.theoet 
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a/HStde  Bretagne,  toI.  i.  p.  1».  —  M. 
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The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  which  was  defined  by 
the  coune  of  two  Gallic  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  Rhonet 
extended  from  the  forest  of  Vosges  to  the  Alps  and  the  sea 
of  Marseilles.'^  The  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  Gkmdobald. 
That  valiant  and  ambitious  prince  had  reduced  the  number 
of  royal  candidates  by  the  death  of  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  father  of  Clotilda;^  but  his  imperfect  pru- 
dence still  permitted  Godegesil,  the  youngest  of  his  brothecB, 
to  possess  the  dependent  principality  of  Geneva.  The  Arian 
roonaroh  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  satisfaction,  and  the  hopes, 
which  seemed  to  animate  his  clergy  and  people  ailer  the  con- 
▼ersioo  of  Clovis;  and  Gundobald  convened  at  Lyons  an 
assembly  of  his  bishops,  to  reconcile,  if  it  were  possible,  their 
religious  and  political  discontents.  A  vain  conference  was 
agitated  between  the  two  factions.  The  Arians  upbraided 
the  Catholics  with  the  worship  of  three  Gods :  the  Catholics 
defended  their  cause  by  theological  distinctions ;  and  the  usual 
arguments,  objections,  and  replies  were  reverberated  with 
obstinate  clamor ;  till  the  king  revealed  his  secret  apprehen- 
sions,  by  an  abrupt  but  decisive  question,  which  he  addressed 
tp  the  orthodox  bishops.  ^^  If  you  truly  profess  the  Christian 
roligion,  why  do  you  not  restrain  the  king  of  the  Franks  > 
He  has  declared  war  against  me,  and  forms  alliances  with  my 
enemies  for  my  destruction.  A  sanguinary  and  covetous 
mind  is  not  the  symptom  of  a  sincere  conversion :  let  him 
show  his  faith  by  his  works.^^  The  answer  of  Avitus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  was  de* 
Irrered  with  the  voice  and  countenance  of  an  angel.  **'  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  king  of  the 


and  privileoet,  which  ahould  leave  some  lasting  traces,  are  totally  in- 
viands  in  (mgory  of  Tours,  the  Salic  laws,  &c. 

^  Begnom  drca  Jthodanum  aut  Araxim  eun  provindA  Maaailiensi 
retinebimt.  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  32,  in  torn.  u.  p.  178.  The  province 
of  Iffarseilles,  as  far  as  the  Durance,  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Os- 
Uogotbs ;  and  the  signatures  of  twenty-five  bishops  an  supposed  to 
sepraaant  the  kixigdom  of  Burgundy,  A.  D.  619.  (CoDoiL  Epaon.  la 
loin.  iv.  p.  104,  106.)  Yet  I  would  except  Yindomsaa.  The  Ushop. 
who  Uvea  under  the  Pagan  Alemanni,  would  naturally  resort  to  the 
'  aynoda  of  the  next  Christian  kingdom.  Mascou  (in  h&  lour  first  an- 
notations) has  explained  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  Buigim* 
dian  monarehy. 

"  ICfsoou,  (Hist,  of  the  Germans.  xL  10,)  who  very  reasonably  dis* 
tKsslsitM  testun^y  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  has  produced  a  passage  from 
^^^<4f  (Mist  ▼.)  to  prove  ^hat  Gundobald  aflbcted  to  ^apkNpa  tbm 
^Vigk  9fAu  which  hii  subjects  affected  to  applaud* 
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PtaDks:  but  we  are  taught  by  Scripture,  that  the  kir.gooins 
which  abandon  the  divine  law  are  frequently  subverted  ;  and 
that  enemies  will  arise  on  every  side  against  thoee  who  have 
made  Grod  their  enemy.  Retui  i,  with  thy  people,  to  the  law 
of  Grod,  and  he  will  give  peace  and  security  to  thy  domio* 
ions.*'  The  king  of  Burgundy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  condition  which  the  Catholics  considered  as  essential 
to  the  treaty,  delayed  and  dismissed  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
ference ;  afler  reproaching  his  bishops,  that  Clovis,  their 
friend  and  proselyte,  had  privately  tempted  the  allegiance  of 
his  brother.^ 

The  allegiance  of  his  brother  was  already  sedtxsed ;  and 
the  obedience  of  Godegesil,  who  joined  the  royal  standard 
with  the  troops  of  Geneva,  more  effectually  promoted  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conspiracy.  While  the  Franks  and  Burgundians 
contended  with  equal  valor,  his  seasonable  desertion  decided 
the  event  of  the  battle  ;  and  as  Gundobald  was  faintly  sup- 
ported by  the  disaffected  G^uls,  he  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Clovis,  and  hastily  retreated  from  the  field,  which  appears  to 
have  been  situate  between  Langres  and  Dijon.  He  distrusted 
the  strength  of  Dijon,  a  quadrangular  fortress,  encompassed 
\ty  two  rivers,  and  by  a  wdl  thirty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  thick, 
with  four  gates,  and  thirty-three  towers  :  ^^  he  abandoned  to 
the  pursuit  of  Clovis  the  important  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienna ; 
and  Grundobald  still  fled  with  precipitation,  till  he  had  reached 
Avignon,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  field  oi  battle.  A  long  siege  and  an  artful  negotiation, 
admonished  the  king  of  the  Franks  of  the  danger  and  diffi« 
culty  of  his  enterprise.  He  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Bur- 
giudian  prince,  compelled  him  to  pardon  and  reward  his 
brother's  treachery,  and  proudly  returned  to  his  own  domin« 
ions,  with  the  spoils  and  captives  of  the  southern  provinces. 
This  splendid  triumph  was  soon  clouded  by  the  intelligence, 
^  ......  1.  I       . 

X 

*  See  the  original  conferenoe,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  99—102.)  AvitoB,  the 
principal  actor,  and  probably  the  secretary  of  the  meeting,  was  biahoD 
of  Vienna.  A  short  account  of  his  person  and  works  may  be  founa 
fai  Dupin,  (Biblioth^q-ae  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  t.  p.  6 — 10.) 

^  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  iii.  c.  19,  in  torn.  iL  p.  197)  indulges  hi» 
goniufl,  or  rather  transcrioes  some  more  eloquent  writer,  in  &e  de- 
scription of  Dijon ;  a  castle,  which  already  deserved  the  title  of  a  city. 
It  depended  on  the  bishops  of  Langres  till  the  twelfth  century,  and 
afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  Longuentoi 
DeecriptMm  de  la  France,  part  i  p.  280. 
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iial  Ghindobald  had  violated  his  recent  obligadoos,  and  thai 
the  unfortunate  Godegesil,  who  was  left  at  Vienna  with  a  gar- 
rison of  five  thousand  Franks,^^  had  been  besieged,  surprised, 
and  massacred  by  his  inhuman  brother.  Such  an  outrage 
might  have  exasperated  the  patience  of  the  most  peaceAil 
sovereign  ;  yet  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  dissembled  the  in* 
jury,  released  the  tribute,  and  accepted  the  alliance,  and 
military  service,  of  the  king  of  Burgundy.  Clovis  no  longer 
possessed  tho^  advantages  which  had  assured  the  success  of 
the  preceding  war;  and  his  rival,  instructed  by  adversity, 
had  found  new  resources  in  the  affes^tions  of  his  people.  The 
Gaub  or  Romans  applauded  the  mild  and  impartial  laws 
of  Gundobald,  which  almost  raised  them  to  the  same  level 
with  their  conquerors.  The  bishops  were  reconciled,  and 
flattered,  by  the  hopes,  which  he  artfully  suggested,  of  his 
approaching  conversion ;  and  though  he  eluded  their  accom- 
plishment to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  his  moderation 
secured  the  peace,  and  suspended  the  ruin,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy.^ 

I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final  ruin  of  that  kingdom, 
which  was  accomplished  under  the  reign  of  Sigismond,  the 
son  of  Gundobald.  The  Catholic  Sigismond  has  acquired  the 
honors  of  a  saint  and  martyr ;  ^  but  the  hands  of  the  royal 
saint  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  son,  whom 
he  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  resentment  of  a 
step-mother.  He  soon  discovered  his  error,  and  bewailed  the 
irreparable  loss.  While  Sigismond  embraced  the  corpse  of  the 
unfortunate  youth,  he  received  a  severe  admonition  from  one  of 
his  attendants :  ^^  It  is  not  his  situation,  O  king !  it  is  thine 
which  deserves  pity  and  lamentation.^'    The  reproaches  of 

**  The  Epitomixer  of  Gregory  of  Toon  (in  torn.  iL  p.  401)  has  sap- 
plied  this  number  of  Fhmks ;  but  he  rashly  supposes  that  they  were 
out  in  pieces  by  Gundobald.  The  prudent  Burffundion  Bpared  the 
■oldiers  of  Clovis,  and  sent  these  captives  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  settled  them  in  the  territory  of  Thoulouse. 

«>  In  this  Burgundian  war  I  have  followed  Gregory  of  Toun,  (L  iL 
c.  3*i,  3(3,  in  tom.  iL  p.  178,  179,)  whose  narrative  appear*  so  incosaptt- 
ihle  with  that  of  Procopius,  (de  BelL  Goth.  1.  .  c.  12,  in  tom.  iL  ]k  £  1, 
82,)  that  some  critics  luive  supposed  twt  different  wars.  The  Abbft 
Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  &c.,  tom.  iL  p.  126 — 162)  has  distinctly  repre- 
sented the  Cannes  and  the  events. 

^  See  his  lifB  or  legend,  (in  torn.  iii.  p.  402.)  A  martyr!  how 
itrangely  has  that  word  been  distorted  from  its  original  sense  of  a 
Mmmon  witness.  St.  Sigismond  was  remarkable  for  the  cure  m 
fevers. 
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t  guilty  conscience  were  alleviated,  however,  by  his  liberal 
dcMnations  to  the  monastery  of  Agaunum,  or  St.  Maurice,  iL 
Valiais  ;  which  he  himself  had  founded  in  honor  of  the  imagi^ 
nary  martyrs  of  the  Thebffian  legion.^^  A  full  chorus  of 
perpetual  psalmody  was  instituted  by  the  pious  kmg ;  he  as> 
■iduously  practised  the  austere  devotion  of  the  monks ;  and 
it  was  his  humble  prayer,  that  Heaven  would  inflict  in  this 
world  the  punishment  of  his  sins.  His  prayer  was  heard : 
the  avengers  were  at  hand :  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy 
were  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  victorious  Pranks.  AAer 
the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  battle,  Sigismond,  who  wished 
to  protract  his  life  that  he  might  prolong  his  penance,  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  desert  in  a  religious  habit,  till  he  was 
discovered  and  betrayed  by  his  subjects,  who  solicited  the 
favor  of  their  new  masters.  The  captive  monarch,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  was  transported  to  Orleans,  and  buried 
alive  in  a  deep  well,  by  the  stern  command  of  the  sons  of 
Clovis ;  whose  cruelty  mijght  derive  some  excuse  from  the 
maxims  and  examples  of  their  barbarous  age.  Their  ambi- 
tion, which  urged  them  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Burgundy, 
was  inflamed,  or  disguised,  by  filial  piety :  and  Clotilda,  whose 
sanctity  did  not  consist  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  pressed 
them  to  revenge  her  father^s  death  on  the  family  of  his  assas- 
sin. The  rebellious  Burgundians  (for  they  attempted  to  break 
tneir  chains)  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  national  laws 
under  the  obligation  of  tribute  and  military  service  ;  and  the 
Merovingian  princes  peaceably  reigned  over  a  kingdom,  whose 
glory  and  greatness  had  been  first  overthrown  by  the  arms  of 
Clovis.^ 

The  first  victory  of  Clovis  had  insulted  the  honor  of  the 


**  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  and 
his  Thebeean  legion,  had  rendered  Agaunum  a  place  of  devout  pil- 
grimage. A  promiscuous  community  of  both  sexes  had  introduced 
some  deeds  of  darkness,  which  were  abolished  (A.  D.  515)  by  the 
regular  monastery  of  Sigismond.  Within  fifty  years,  his  an^elt  of 
kf/hi  made  a  nocturnal  sally  to  murder  their  Inshop,  and  his  oiergy. 
See  in  the  Biblioth^que  Raisonn6e  (tom.  xxxyI.  p.  435—438)  the  oiui- 
ous  remarks  of  a  learned  librarian  of  Geneva. 

^  Marius,  bishop  of  Avenchc,  (Chron.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  15,)  has  marked 
the  authentic  dates,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  iii.  c.  5,  6,  in  tom.  ii.  p. 
188,  189)  has  expressed  the  principal  facts,  of  the  life  of  Sigismond. 
and  the  conquest  of  Burgundy.  Procopius  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  34)  and 
Agathifls  (in  tom.  it  p.  49)  show  their  rcmcte  and  imper&ct  knowl* 

49* 
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Groths.  I'rey  viewed  his  rapid  progress  with  jealousy  and 
terror ;  and  the  youthful  fame  of  Alaric  was  oppressed  by  the 
more  potent  genius  of  his  rival.  Some  disputes  inevitably 
arose  on  the  edge  of  their  contiguous  dominions ;  and  aftei 
the  delays  of  fruitless  negotiation,  a  personal  interview  of  the 
two  kings  was  prc^xMed  and  accepted.  This  conference  of 
Clovis  and  Alaric  was  held  in  a  small  island  of  the  Loire,  near 
Amboise.  They  embraced,  familiarly  conversed,  and  feasted 
together;  and  separated  with  the  warmest  professions  of 
peace  and  brotherly  love.  But  their  apparent  confidence 
concealed  a  dark  suspicion  of  hostile  and  treacherous  designs  * 
and  their  mutual  complaints  sohcited,  eluded,  and  disclaimed, 
a  final  arbitration.  At  Paris,  which  he  already  considered  as 
his  royal  seat,  Clovis  declared  to  an  assembly  of  the  princes 
and  warriors,  the  pretence,  and  the  motive,  of  a  Giothic  war. 
^  It  grieves  me  to  see  that  the  Arians  still  possess  the  fairest 
portion  of  GrauL  Let  us  march  against  them  with  the  aid  of 
God ;  and,  having  vanquished  the  heretics,  we  will  possess 
and  divide  their  fertile  provinces.*'  *^  The  Franks,  who  were 
inspired  by  hereditary  valor  and  recent  zeal,  applauded  the 
generous  design  of  their  monarch ;  expressed  their  resolution 
to  conquer  or  die,  since  death  and  conquest  would  be  equally 
profitable;  and  solemnly  protested  that  they  would  never 
shave  their  beards  till  victory  should  absolve  them  from  that 
inconvenient  vow.  The  enterprise  was  promoted  by  the  pub- 
lic or*  private  exhortations  of  Clotilda.  She  reminded  her 
husband  how  efiectually  some  pious  foundation  would  pro- 
pitiate the  Deity,  and  his  servants :  and  the  Christian  )iero, 
darting  his  battle-axe  with  a  skilful  and  nervous  hand,  ^  There, 
(said  he,)  on  that  spot  where  my  F^ancisca  ^^  shall  fall,  will 
1  erect  a  church  in  honor  of  the  holy  apostles.''  This  osten- 
tatious piety  confirmed  and  justified  the  attachment  of  the 
Catholics,  with  whom  he  secretly  corresponded ;   and  their 

**  Oregory  of  Totirs  (L  ii.  c.  87,  in  torn.  iL  p.  181)  inMrti  tfa0  ihcit 
but  persuasiTe  roeech  of  Clovis.  Valde  moleate  fero,  <^od  hi  Aiiuii 
partem  teneant  GalUarum,  (the  author  of  the  Oeata  Frtnoomm,  ia 
torn.  ii.  p.  658,  adds  the  precious  epithet  of  optimatnt)  Mmits  cub 
D3i  adjutorio,  et,  supcratin  eis,  redigamus  terram  in  ditionem  nostnua. 

47  Tunc  rex  projecit  a  se  in  directum  Bipennem  suam  quod  est 
Froneitcth  &c.  (6e8ta  Franc,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  554.)  The  form  and  use  of 
chis  weapon  are  clearly  described  by  Procopius,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  87.) 
Examples  of  iu  national  appellation  in  Latin  and  Treaeh  may  ba 
foimd  in  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  and  the  large  DietionnAiie  da 
I'rayouK. 
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derout  wishes  were  gradually  ripened  into  a  formidable  con- 
spiracy. 'Hie  people  of  Aquitain  was  alarmed  by  the  mdis' 
creet  reproaches  of  their  Gothic  tyrants,  who  justly  accused 
them  of  preferring  the  dominion  of  the  Franks :  and  theii 
zealous  adherent  Quintianus,  bishop  of  Rodez,^  preached 
more  forcibly  in  his  exile  than  in  his  diocese.  To  rcsis 
these  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  who  were  fortified  by 
the  alliance  of  the  Burgundians,  Alaric  collected  his  tmops 
fiir  more  numerous  than  the  military  powers  of  Clovis.  The 
Visigoths  lesumed  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  they  had  neg* 
lected  in  a  long  and  luxurious  peace  ;^  a  select  band  of 
▼aliant  and  robust  slaves  attended  their  mastem  to  the  field ;  ^ 
and  the  cities  of  Gaul  were  compelled  to  furnish  their  doubt* 
ful  and  reluctant  aid.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  reigned  in  Italy,  had  labored  to  maintain  the  tranquillity 
of  Gaul ;  and  he  assumed,  or  affected,  for  that  purpose,  the 
impartial  character  of  a  mediator.  But  the  sagacious  mon- 
arch dreaded  the  rising  empire  of  Clovis,  and  he  was  firmly 
engaged  to  support  the  national  and  religious  cause  of  the 
Goths. 

The  accidental,  or  artificial,  prodigies  which  adorned  thf 
expedition  of  Clovis,  were  accepted  by  a  superstitious  agOi  af 
the  manifest  dechiration  of  the  divine  favor.  He  marched 
from  Paris;  and  as  he  proceeded  with  decent  reverence 
through  the  holy  diocese  of  Tours,  his  anxiety  tempted  him 
to  consult  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  the  sanctuary  and  the 
oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messengers  were  instructed  to  remark 
the  words  of  the  Psalm  which  should  happen  to  be  chanted  al 
the  precise  moment  when  they  entered  the  church.  l*hoee 
words  most  fortunately  expressed  the  valor  and  victory  of  the 

^  It  U  iringiilar  enoujeh  that  some  important  and  authentic  tucU 
•Aoiild  be  found  in  a  Life  of  Quintianus,  composed  in  rhyme  in  thi 
old  Patoii  of  Rouergue,  (Duboa,  Hist  Critique,  ftc,  torn.  xL  p.  179.) 

4*  Quamvia  fiutitudim  veatrae  conftdentiam  tribuat  parentom  vea* 
trorum  innumerabilia  multitudo ;  quamvia  Attilam  potentem  reminia* 
camini  Viaigotharum  viribua  incUnatum;  tamen  quia  populomis 
farocia  cofda  longi  pace  molleacunt,  cayete  auUto  in  aleui  mittarai 
quoa  constat  tantta  temporibua  ezercitia  non  habere.  Such  waa  thi 
aaltttary,  but  fruitleaa,  advice  of  peace,  of  reason,  and  of  Theodocio 
(Casdodor.  L  iiL  ep.  2.) 

**  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xv.  c.  14)  mentions  and  ap> 
prorea  the  law  of  the  Visigoths,  (L  ix.  tit.  2,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  425,)  whiol 
•Uigod  all  maatets  to  arm*  and  send,  or  lead,  into  the  field  a  tenti 
if  tl.cir  slaves. 
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elwnipioiis  of  Heaven,  and  the  applicstioD  was  easflj  tnia» 
ferred  to  tke  new  Joshua,  the  new  GideoD,  ivho  went  forth  to 
hattle  agatnat  the  enemies  o£  the  Lord.^^  Orieono  secured  to 
ihe  Pranks  a  bridge  on  the  Loire;  but,  at  the  distanoe  of  inrty 
wiles  fnND  Poitieis,  their  progress  was  intercepted  by  an  ex* 
tiaordinary  swell  of  the  River  Vigemia  or  Vienne ;  and  tho 
opposite  banks  were  covered  by  the  encampfnent  of  the  Yis^ 
igoths.  Deky  nMist  be  always  dangero«is  toBaibarians^iidw 
eonsume  the  country  through  which  they  maich  ;  and  ka4 
CKnris  possessed  leisure  and  materials^  it  might  have  beea 
impracticable  to  construct  a  bridge^  or  to  foree  a  passage,  ui 
the  lace  of  a  superior  enemy.  But  the  affectionate  peasants^ 
who  were  inpatient  to  welcome  th<^  deliverer,  eoM  easily 
hetmy  some  unknown  or  unguarded  ford :  the  merit  of  the 
discovery  was  enhanced  by  the  usefiil  interposition  ei  fraud 
or  fiction ;  and  a  white  hart,  of  singular  size  and  beauty,  ap> 
peared  to  guide  and  animate  the  march  of  the  Catholic  army. 
The  counsels  of  the  Visigoths  were  irresohite  and  distracted. 
A  crowd  of  impatient  warriors,  presamptnoos  in  their  strength, 
and  disdaining  to  fly  before  the  robbers  of  Germany,  excited 
Alaric  to  assert  in  arms  the  name  and  bbood  of  the  conqueror 
of  Rome.  The  advice  of  the  graver  chieftains  pressed  him 
to  elude  the  first  ardor  of  the  Franks ;  and  to  expect,  in  die 
southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  veteran  and  victorious  Ostro- 
goths,  whom  the  kii^  of  Italy  had  already  sent  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  decisive  moments  were  wasted  in  idle  deKberatioB ; 
the  GiOths  too  hastily  abandoned,  perhaps,  an  advantageous 
post ;  and  the  opportunity  of  a  secure  retreat  was  lost  by  their 
slow  and  disorderly  motions.  After  Clevis  had  passed  the 
ford,  as  it  is  still  named,  of  the  Horf ,  he  advanced  with  hold  and 
hast>  steps  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  His  nocturnal 
march  was  directed  by  a  flaming  meteor,  suspended  in  the 
air  above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers ;  and  this  signal,  which 
might  be  previously  concerted  with  the  orthodox  successoi 


^  This  mods  of  diviiMtioii,  by  accepting  as  an  oman  the  fizstaacrad 
WQfd^  which  in  particidar  circomatancea  ahoald  ba  uresanted  to  tha 
tya  or  aar,  was  detivod  from  the  Pagans;  and  the  Psalter,  or  fiibk^ 
waa  sttbatitiited  to  the  poems  of  Homer  and  ViigiL  Froia  tha  loaith 
to  the  foiurteenth  century,  these  9ortet  sanctorum,  as  they  are  styled, 
were  repeatedly  eondemned  by  the  decrees  of  councils^  and  vepeatMly 
praottaed  by  kingSt  bishops,  and  saiats.  See  a  curious  dissertatioa  of 
Ihe  Abb6  dn  Besnel»  in  the  Mteooiras  de  1' Acaditaaife  tQnusU.p.2S9 
-810. 
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if  St  Hilary,  was  compared  to  the  column  of  fire  that  gaide^ 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  At  the  third  hour  of  the  day, 
ahont  ten  miles  beyond  Poitiers,  Clovis  overtook,  and  instantly 
attacked,  the  Gothic  army;  whose  defeat  was  already  pre* 
pared  by  terror  and  confusion.  Yet  they  rallied  in  their  ex- 
treme distress,  and  the  martial  youths,  who  had  clamorously 
demanded  the  battle,  refused  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  flight 
The  twe  kings  encountered  each  other  in  single  combat  Al« 
aric  fell  oy  the  hand  of  his  rival ;  and  the  victorious  Frank 
was  saved  by  the  goodness  of  his  cuirass,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
horse,  from  the  spears  of  two  desperate  Groths,  who  furiou-nly 
rode  against  him  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  sovereign. 
The  vague  expression  of  a  mountain  of  the  slain,  serves  to 
indicate  a  cruel  though  indefinite  slaughter ;  but  Gregory  has 
carefully  observed,  that  his  valiant  countryman  ApoUinaris, 
the  son  of  Sidonius,  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of 
Auvergne.  Perhaps  these  suspected  Catholics  had  been 
maliciously  exposed  to  the  blind  assault  of  the  enemy ;  and 
perhaps  the  infiuence  of  religion  was  superseded  by  personal 
attachment  or  military  honor."^ 

Such  is  the  empire  of  Fortune,  ( if  we  may  still  disguise  our 
ignorance  under  that  popular  name,)  that  it  is  almost  equally 
difficult  to  foresee  the  events  of  war,  or  to  explain  their 
various  consequences.  A  bloody  and  complete  victory  has 
sometimes  yielded  no  more  than  the  possession  of  the  field ; 
and  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  has  sometimes  been  suffi- 
cient to  destroy,  in  a  single  day,  the  work  of  ages.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Poitiers  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Aquitain.  Alaric  had  left  behind  him  an  infant  son,  a  bas- 
tanl  competitor,  factious  nobles,  and  a  disloyal  people ;  and 
the  remaining  forces  of  the  Goths  were  oppressed  by  the 
general  consternation,  or  opposed  to  each  other  in  civil  dis* 
cord.  The  victorious  king  of  the  Franks  proceeded  without 
delqj  to  the  siege  of  AngoulSme.  At  the  sound  of  his  trum- 
pets the  walls  of  the  city  imitated  the  example  of  Jericho, 


^  Afier  correcting  the  text,  or  excusing  the  mistake,  of  Frocopius, 
who  places  the  defeat  of  AUric  near  Caraassone,  we  may  concfade, 
from  the  evidence  of  Gregory,  Fortanattw,  aiid  the  aathor  of  the 
Gesta  Francorum,  that  the  battla  was  fought  in  campo  Vodadensi,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clain,  about  tea  miles  to  the  south  of  Poitiers.  Clo* 
vis  overtook  and  attacked  the  Visigoths  near  Vivonne,  and  the  yictorj 
was  decided  near  a  village  still  named  Champagne  St.  Hilaira  Sea 
the  Dissertotions  of  the  Abb^  le  Boeuf,  torn.  i.  p.  804—831 
26 
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ind  instaiitiy  fell  to  the  ground ;  a  splendid  miFacle,  whicb 
may  be  rduced  to  the  supposition,  that  some  clerical  engi- 
neers had  secretly  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  ram* 
part^  At  Bordeaux,  which  had  submitted  without  resistance, 
Clovis  established  his  winter  quarters ;  and  his  prudent  econ- 
omy transported  from  Thoulouse  the  royal  treasures,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  capital  of  the  monarchy.  The  con- 
queror penetrated  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Spain ;  ^  restored 
the  honors  of  the  Catholic  church ;  fixed  in  Aquitain  a  colony 
of  Franks ;  ^  and  delegated  to  his  lieutenants  the  easy  task 
of  subduing,  or  extirpating,  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths.  But 
the  VisigoUis  were  protected  by  the  wise  and  powerful  mon* 
arch  of  luily.  While  the  balance  was  still  equal,  Theodoric 
had  perhaps  delayed  the  march  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  their 
strenuous  efforts  successfully  resisted  the  ambition  of  Clovis ; 
and  the  army  of  the  Franks,  and  their  Burgundian  allies,  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Aries,  with  the  loss,  as  it  is 
said,  of  thirty  thousand  men.  These  vicissitudes  inclined  the 
fierce  spirit  of  Clovis  to  acquiesce  in  an  advantageous  treaty 
of  peace.  The  Visigoths  were  suffered  to  retain  the  poasea- 
sion  of  Septimania,  a  narrow  tract  of  sea-coast,  from  the 
Rhone  to  tfie  Pyrenees ;  but  the  ample  province  of  Aquitain, 
from  those  mountains  to  the  Loire,  was  indissolubly  united  to 
the  kingdom  of  France.^ 


**  AnffoulAme  ii  in  the  road  from  PoitierB  to  Bordeaux ;  and  al- 
though Gregory  delays  the  siege,  I  can  more  readily  believe  that  hs 
confounded  the  order  of  history,  than  that  Clovis  n^ected  the  rulas 
of  war. 

^  Pvrensos  montes  usque  Pexpinianum  tubjecit,  is  the  expression 
of  Ronco,  which  betrays  his  recent  date ;  since  Peipignan  did  not  ex* 
<st  before  the  tenth  century,  (Harca  Hispanioa,  p.  468.)  This  florid 
and  fabulous  writer  (perhaps  a  monk  of  Amiens — see  the  Abh6  la 
<B<£uf;  M6m.  de  1' Acad6mie,  torn.  xvii.  p.  228  —  246)  relates,  in  the 
aOefforioal  character  of  a  shepherd,  the  general  history  of  his  coimtry* 
men  the  Franks ;  but  his  narrative  en£  with  the  death  of  Clovis. 

**  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Fiancorum  positively  affirms,  that  Clovis 
fUed  a  body  of  Franks  in  the  Saintonge  and  Bourdelois :  and  he  is 
sot  injudiciously  followed  by  Rorioo,  elMtos  milites,  atque  fotfiseimna, 
oom  parvulis,  atque  mulieribus.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  they  sooa 
mingled  with  the  Romans  of  Aquitain,  till  Charlemagne  introduced  • 
more  numerous  and  powerfal  colony,  (Dubos,  Hist  Critique,  tom.  iL 
p.  216.) 

"*  In  the  composition  of  the  Gothic  war,  I  have  used  the  following 
materials,  with  due  regard  to  their  unequal  value.  Four  epistlsi 
from  llieodorio,  king  of  Italy,  (Cassiodor.  L  iii.  epist.  1 — 4,  in  tam«ii; 
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After  the  success  of  the  Grothic  war,  Clo\is  accepted  the 
hoaors  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  emperor  Anastasiu* 
ambitiously  bestowed  on  the  most  powerful  rival  of  Theodorie 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  that  eminent  dignity ;  yet,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  the  name  of  Clovis  has  not  been  inscribed  in 
the  FasU  either  of  the  East  or  West^^  On  the  solemn  day, 
the  monarch  of  Gaul,  placing  a  diadem  on  his  bead,  was  in* 
vested,  in  the  church  of  St  Martin,  with  a  purple  tunic  and 
mande.  From  thence  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the 
cathedral  of  Tours ;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets, 
profusely  scattered,  with  his  own  hand,  a  donative  of  gold 
and  silver  to  the  joyful  multitude,  who  incessantly  repeated 
their  acclamations  of  Consul  and  Augustus.  The  actual  or 
legal  authority  of  Clovis  could  not  receive  any  new  accessions 
from  the  consular  dignity.  It  was  a  name,  a  shadow,  an 
empty  pageant ;  and  if  the  conqueror  had  been  instructed  to 
claim  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high  office,  they  must 
have  expired  with  the  period  of  its  annual  duration.  But  the 
Romans  were  disposed  to  revere,  in  the  person  of  their  mas- 
ter, that  antique  title  which  the  emperors  condescended  to . 
assume :  the  Barbarian  himself  seemed  to  contract  a  sacred 
obligation  to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  republic;  and  the 
successors  of  Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his  friendship,  tacitly 
forgive,  and  almost  ratified,  the  usurpation  of  Gaul. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis  this  important 
concession  was  more  formally  declared,  in  a  treaty  between 
bis  sone  and  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  Ostrogoths  of  Italy, 
unable  to  defend  their  distant  acquisitions,  had  resigned  to 

p.  S — 6 ;)  Prooopiiu,  (dfi  Belt  Goth,  1.  i.  o.  12,  in  torn,  ii  p.  32,  83 ;) 
Gregory  of  Tourft,  (L  iL  c  36,  36,  37,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  181—183 ;)  Jomsn- 
deB,  (do  Reb.  Oeticis,  c.  68,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  28  ;)  Fortonatus,  (in  Vit  St. 
fiilarii,  in  torn.  ilL  p.  380 ;)  Isidore,  (in  Chron*  Goth,  in  torn.  Ii.  p. 
702 ;)  the  Bpitomv  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  401 ;)  the  au- 
thor of  the  Gesta  rranoonun«  (in  torn.  iL  p.  553 — 555 ;)  the  Fragments 
of  Fredegariufl,  (in  torn.  IL  p,  463  ;)  Aimoin,  (1.  L  c  20,  in  torn.  tiL  p, 
41*  42 ;)  and  Eorioo,  (L  iv.  in  torn.  liL  p.  14 — 19.) 

•7  xhe  FaaH  of  Italy  would  naturally  reject  a  consul,  the  enemy  o€ 
their  soTereign ;  but  anv  ingenious  hypothesis  that  might  explain  the 
silence  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  (the  Chronicle  of  Maroellinns^ 
snd  the  Paschal,)  it  overturned  by  the  similar  silence  of  Biariua, 
bishop  of  Avenche,  who  composed  ms  FomH  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur* 
gundy.  If  the  eyidence  of  Gregory  of  Tc  irs  were  less  weigh^  and 
positive,  (L  ii.  c.  38,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  183,)  J  could  believe  that  Qovis, 
like  Odoacer,  received  the  lasting  title  and  honors  of  Patriekm^  (FagI 
C^tioa.  torn.  ii.  p.  474.  492.) 
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the  Frenki  the  cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilles ;  of  Aries,  stil 
adorned  with  the  seat  of  a  Praetorian  preefect,  and  of  Mai^ 
vetlles,  enriched  by  the  adYantages  of  trade  and  navigation.* 
This  tranlMM^on  was  confirmed  hy  the  Imperial  authoritj; 
and  Justinian,  generously  yielding  to  the  Franks  the  aorei^ 
etgnty  of  the  coimtries  beyond  the  Alps,  which  they  already 
possessed,  absolved  ^e  provincials  from  their  allegiance; 
and  established  on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid, 
foundation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians.^  From  that  em 
they  enjoyed  the  right  of  celebrating  at  Aries  the  games  of  the 
circus ;  and  by  a  singular  privilege,  whieh  was  denied  evea 
to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  gold  coin,  impressed  with  their 
name  and  image,  obtained  a  legal  currency  in  the  empire.* 
A  Greek  historian  of  that  age  has  praised  the  private  and 
public  virtues  of  the  Franks,  with  a  partial  enthusiasm,  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  justified  by  their  domestic  annals.^  He 
celebrates  their  polit^iess  and  urbanity,  their  regular  govern* 
ment,  and  orthodox  religion;  and  Ik  Idly  asserts,  that  these 
Barbarians  could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dress  and 
.  language  from  the  subjects  of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Franks 
already  displayed  the  social  disposition,  and  lively  graces, 
which,  in  every  age,  have  disguised  their  vices,  and  some- 
times concealed   their  intrinsic  merit.      Perhaps  Agathiaa, 

"*  Under  the  Meroyineian  kings,  Marseilles  stU]  imported  from  the 
BSrt  paper,  wine,  oQ,  hnen,  &&,  precious  stones,  spices,  fte.  The 
OshIb,  or  Franks,  traded  to  Syria,  and  the  Syrians  were  established 
in  QauL  See  M.  de  Quigiies»  M^m.  de  VAddknaB^  torn.  xxxriL  pb. 
471—476. 

^*/  To^  mftOM^^oQos  TO  tqvov  intitipaYiitarrof  Tovru  y«.  This  strong 
dedaxatioa  of  Procopius  (de  BelL  Oothie.  L  xiL  cap.  S3»  ia  ton.  iL  p. 
41)  woidd  almoet  suffice  to  justify  the  AbM  Dubos. 

**  The  Franks,  who  probably  used  the  mints  of  TVcves,  LyoBt»  and 
Axles,  hnitated  Uie  coinage  of  the  Rotaan  emperors  of  seventv-two 
tekdi,  or  pieoes,  to  the  pound  of  gold.  But  as  the  Franks  estabnahed 
only  a  decuple  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  ten  shillxngs  will  be  a 
sofficient  valuation  of  thdr  solidus  Of  gold.  It  was  the  cammon 
■tandard  of  the  Barbaric  fines,  and  contained  forty  4uuuiif  or  ailTei 
threepences.  Twelre  of  these  denarii  made  a  9oKdut,  or  shilKhe.  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  ponderal  and  numeral  Nvre,  or  pound  of  nbro^ 
which  has  been  so  strangely  reduced  in  modem  nance.  See  Li 
Bluic,  Traits  Historique  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  p.  37—43,  fte. 

*>  Agathias,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  47.  Gregory  of  Tours  exhibits  a  very 
di£forent  picture.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy,  within  the  same  hit- 
torieal  space,  to  find  more  rice  and  less  virtue.  We  are  oontlnaslli 
fhoeked  by  tb.t  union  of  sarage  and  carmpt  miantta. 
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and  the  Greeks,  were  dazzled  by  the  rapid  pn^reas  of  then 
amn,  and  the  splendor  of  their  empire.  Since  the  conquest 
of  Burgundy,  Gaul,  except  the  Gothic  province  of  Septima 
Dia,  was  subject,  in  its  whole  extent,  to  the  sons  of  Clovis. 
They  had  extinguished  tlie  German  kingdom  of  Thuringia. 
and  their  vague  dominion  penetrated  beyond  the  Rhine;  into 
the  heart  of  their  native  forests.  The  Alemanni,  and  Bavan- 
ans,  who  had  occupied  the  Roman  provinces  of  Rhetia  and 
Noricum,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  confessed  themselres 
the  humble  vassals  of  the  Franks ;  and  the  feeble  barrier  of 
the  Alps  was  incapable  of  resisting  their  ambition.  When  the 
last  survives  6f  the  sons  of  Clovis  united  the  inheritance  and 
.conquests  of  the  Merovingians,  his  kingdom  extended  foi 
beyond  the  limits  of  modem  Prance.  Yet  modem  France^ 
such  has  been  the  progress  of  arts  and  policy,  far  surpasses, 
in  weakh,  populousness,  and  power,  the  spacious  but  savage 
realms  of  Clotaire  or  Dagobert.^^ 

The  Pranks,  or  French,  are  the  only  people  of  Europe 
who  can  deduce  a  perpetual  succession  from  the  conquerors 
of  the  Western  empire*  But  their  conquest  of  Gaul  was 
followed  by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  On  the 
revival  of  learning,  the  students,  who  had  been  formed  in  the 
schools  of  Athens  and  Rome,  disdained  their  Barbarian  an- 
cestors ;  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before  patient  labor  could 
provide  the  requisite  materials  to  satisfy,  or  rather  to  excite, 
the  curiosity  of  more  enlightened  times.^  At  length  the  eye 
of  criticism  and  philosophy  was  directed  to  the  antiquities  of 
Prance ;  but  even  philosophers  have  been  tainted  by  the 
contagion  of  prejudice  and  passion.  The  most  extreme  and 
exclusive  systems,  of  the  personal  servitude  of  the  Gauls,  or 
of  their  voluntary  and  equal  alliance  with  the  Franks,  have 

**  M.  de  Foncemagne  has  traced,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  diaaerta- 
tlOB»  (M6m.  de  TAcad^mie,  torn.  yiiL  p,  506'62S,)  thia  extent  and 
Ihaits  of  the  French  monarchy. 

*  The  Abb6  Dubos  (Histoire  Critique,  torn.  L  p.  29—86)  has  truly 
and  agreeably  repreeented  the  slow  progress  of  these  studiei ;  and  he 
observes,  that  Gregory  of  Tours  was  only  once  printed  before  the 
year  1560.  According  to  the  complaint  of  Heinecdns,  f  Opera,  torn. 
uL  Sylloge,  iii.  p.  248,  &c.,)  Germany  received  with  indifference  and 
tontempt  the  codes  of  Barbaric  laws,  which  were  pub)ished  by  HctqI- 
dua,  Lindenbrogius,  &c.  At  present  those  laws,  (as  far  as  they  relate 
Co  Gaul,)  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  all  the  m  mumenta  of 
khs  31erovingian  race,  appear  in  ajpure  and  perfoct  ftate  in  the  im 
(out  volumea  of  the  Historians  of  France. 
V  >L.  Ui.  60 
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been  raahly  conceived,  and  obstinately  di^iended;  and  dw 
intemperate  disputants  have  accused  each  other  of  ccmBpiniig 
against  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  dignity  of  the  noUea, 
or  tb3  freedom  of  the  people.  Yet  the  sharp  conflict  baa  use- 
fully exercised  the  adverse  powers  of  learning  and  genius; 
and  each  antagonist,  alternately  vanquished  and  victorioua, 
has  extirpated  some  ancient  errors,  and  established  some 
interesting  truths.  An  impartial  stranger,  instructed  by  their 
discoveries,  their  disputes,  and  even  their  faults,  may  describe* 
from  the  same  original  materials,  the  state  of  the  Roman  pro* 
vincialsy  afler  Gaul  had  submitted  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.^ 

The  rudest,  or  the  most  servile,  condition  of  human  society* 
is  regulated,  however,  by  some  fixed  and  general  rules.  When 
Tacitus  surveyed  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Germans,  he 
discovered  some  permanent  maxims,  or  customs,  of  public 
and  private  life,  which  were  preserved  by  faithful  tradition 
till  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  of  the  LAtin 
tongue.^^  Before  the  election  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the 
most  powerful  tribe,  or  nation,  of  the  Franks,  appointed  four 
venerable  chieftains  to  c<Hnpose  the  Salic  laws ;  ^  and  their 

^  In  the  fpaoe  of  [aboui]  thirty  years  (1728--1765)  this  interesting 
•ubieot  has  been  agiuted  bj  Uie  free  spirit  <tf  the  count  de  Bonlain* 
villien,  (M6moires  Historiques  sur  I'Etat  de  la  Franoe,  particularly 
torn.  L  p.  16^9  ;)  the  learned  ingenuity  of  the  Abb6  Dubos,  (Histoirs 
Critique  de  rEtablissement  de  la  Monarchic  Fran^oise  dans  les  Gaulea, 
2  vols,  in  4to. ;)  the  comprehensire  genius  of  the  president  de  Montes* 
quieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  particularly  1.  xxriiL  xzx.  xxxi. ;)  and  the 

food  sense  and  diligence  of  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  (Obserrations  sur 
Histoiie  de  France,  2  vols.  12mo.) 

**  I  have  derived  much  instruction  from  two  learned  worlu  of 
Heinecoius,  the  Hutory^  and  the  EtemetUa^  of  the  Qermaniclaw.  In  a 
judicious  preface  to  the  Elements,  he  considers,  and  tries  to  excus« 
the  defects  of  that  barbarous  jurisprudencA. 

^  Latin  appears  to  have  been  the  original  language  of  the  Salic  law. 
It  was  probably  composed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  before 
the  era  (A.  D.  421)  of  the  real  or  fabulous  Pharamond.  The  preface 
mentions  the  four  cantons  which  produced  the  four  legislators ;  and 
many  nrovinces,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Brabant,  &c.,  hAve 
-claimed  them  as  their  own.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  of  ^eix«ao• 
eius,  deLege  Salic4,  torn.  ill.  Sylloge  iiL  p.  247— 267f* 


*  The  relative  antiquity  of  the  two  copies  of  the  Salic  law  has  neen  coi|> 
lasted  with  great  leaminuK  and  ingenuity.  The  work  of  M.  Wimla,  liis* 
trrv  sad  Explanation  of  the  Salio  Law,  Aremen,  1808,  asserts,  that  what  is 
oalled  the  Lex  Antiqua,  or  Vetustiori  in  whisb  many  GertnMi  words  tie 
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kboni  were  examiiM^d  and  approved  inr  three  successive  as* 
semblies  of  the  people.  After  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  he 
reformed  several  articles  that  appeared  incompatible  whh 
Christianity  :  the  Salic  law  was  agam  amended  by  his  sons ; 
and  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  the  code  was  re» 
vised  and  promulgated  in  its  actual  form,  one  hundred  yean 
after  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy.  Within  the 
same  period,  the  customs  of  the  Ripuarians  were  transcribed 
and  published ;  and  Charlemagne  himself,  the  legislator  of  his 
age  and  country,  had  accurately  studied  the  two  national  laws, 
which  still  prevailed  among  the  Franks.^^  The  same  care 
was  extended  to  their  vassals ;  and  the  rude  institutions  of  the 
Alemiami  and  Baoariam  were  diligently  compiled  and  ratified 
hj  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The 
Vitigoiks  and  Burgimdiang^  whose  conquests  in  (^ul  pre- 
ceded those  of  the  Franks,  showed  less  impatience  to  attair 
one  of  the  principal  benefits  of  civilized  society.  Euric  was 
the  first  of  the  Gk>thic  princes  who  expressed,  in  writing,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  people ;  and  the  composition  of 
the  Burgundian  laws  was  a  measure  of  policy  rather  than  of 
justice  ;  to  alleviate  the  yoke,  and  regain  the  affections,  of 
their  Gallic  subjects.^  Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
Germans  framed  their  ardess  institutions,  at  a  time  when  the 
elaborate  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  finally  con* 
summated.  In  the  Salic  laws,  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian, 
we  may  compare  the  first  rudiments,  and  the  full  maturity,  of 
civil  wisdom  ;  and  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suggested  in 

^  Eginhardfin  Yit.  Caroli  Magni,  c  29,  in  torn.  v.  p.  lOO.  By 
th^M  two  laws,'  most  critics  understand  tha  Salic  and  the  Ripuanan. 
llie  former  extended  firom  the  Carbonarian  fbreet  to  the  Loire,  (torn. 
iv.  p.  151,)  and  the  latter  might  be  obeyed  from  the  same  forest  to  the 
Bhme,  (torn.  iy.  p.  222.) 

•>  Consult  the  andent  and  modem  prefaces  of  the  several  codes,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France.  The  original  prologue 
to  the  Salic  law  expresses  (though  in  a  foreign  dialect)  the  genuins 
norit  of  the  Franks  more  forcibly  than  the  ten  books  of  Gregory  id 
Tours. 


mingled  with  the  Latin,  has  no  claim  to  superior  antiquity,  and  maj  be 
suspected  to  be  more  modern.  M.  Wiarda  has  been  opposed  by  M.  f'aer- 
bach,  who  maintains  the  higher  age  of  the  "ancient*^  Code,  which  has 
been  greatly  corrupted  by  the  transcriben.  See  Ouisot,  Ck>ttrs  de  TUistoire 
Modeme,  vol.  i.  sect.  9 :  and  the  preface  to  the  useful  republication  of  fi«s 
of  the  different  texts  of  the  Salic  law,  with  that  of  the  Ripuarisns,  in  par^ 
lllel  eolnmns.    By  B.  A  I.  Laspeyri«  Halle,  1838  ^  M. 
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Aivor  of  Barbarism,  our  calmer  reflections  will  asciibe  to  dM 
Bomans  the  superior  adTantages,  not  only  of  science  and 
leaaon,  but  of  humanity  and  justice.  Yet  the  laws  *  of  the 
Baibarians  were  adapted  to  their  wants  and  desires,  their  oc- 
eopations  and  their  capacity  ;  and  they  aU  contributed  to  pre- 
•erre  the  peace,  and  promote  the  improvement,  of  the  society 
Ibr  whose  use  they  were  originally  established.  The  Mero- 
▼iofiians,  instead  of  imposing  a  uniform  rule  of  conduct  on 
their  various  subjects,  permitted  each  people,  and  each  family, 
of  their  empire,  freely  to  enjoy  their  domestic  institutions  ^ 
Bor  were  the  Romans  excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of 
this  legal  toleration.''^'  The  children  embraced  the  law  of 
their  parenti,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  freedman  that 
of  his  patron ;  and  in  all  causes  where  the  parties  were  of 
diflbrent  nations,  the  plaintiff  or  accuser  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  tribunal  of  the  defendant,  who  may  alwajrs  plead  a  judi- 
cial presumption  of  right,  or  innocence.  A  more  ample  lati- 
tude was  allowed,  if  every  citizen,  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge,  might  declare  the  law  under  which  he  desired  to  live, 
and  the  national  society  to  which  he  chose  to  bel<Mig.  Such 
an  indulgenoe  would  abolish  the  partial  distinctions  of  victory  : 
and  the  Roman  provincials  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the 
hardships  of  their  condition  ;  since  it  depended  on  themselves 
to  assume  the  privilege,  if  they  dared  to  assert  the  character. 
of  free  and  warlike  Barbarians.^^ 

*  Hie  Bipuarian  law  declares,  and  defines,  this  indnlge&oe  m  fkror 
of  the  plaintifi;  (tit.  xxxi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  240 ;)  and  the  same  toleration 
is  understood,  or  expressed,  in  all  the  codes,  except  that  of  the  Visi- 
goths of  Spain.  Tsnta  diyersitas  legom  (says  A^bard  in  the  ninth 
eentury)  quanta  non  solum  in  regionibus,  aut  ciTitatibus,  sed  etiam 
in  multis  domibus  habetur.  Nam  plerumque  contingit  ut  simul  eant 
sut  ledeant  quinque  homines,  et  nuUus  eorum  oommunem  legem  cuis 
altflco  habeat,  fin  tom.  vi.  p.  366.)  He  foolishly  proposes  to  introduce 
s  uniformity  of  law,  as  well  as  of  &ith.t 

"  Inter  Romanos  negotia  causarum  Romanis  legibus  predpimus 
lenninarL  Such  are  the  words  of  a  general  constitution  promuljgated 
by  Cbtaire,  the  son  of  Cloris,  and  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks  (in 
torn,  iv.  p.  116)  about  the  year  660. 

"  This  Uberty  of  choice  X  has  been  i^tly  deduced  (Esprit  des  Loix, 


•  The  most  complete  collection  of  these  codes  is  in  the  *<Baxti 
IMS  antiaos,**  by  P.  Canciani»  6  toU.  folio,  Venice,  1781-9.  —  M. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  important  work  of  M.  Sangny,  Geschichte  dss 
•    *      Bechti    ■     .       -  ..     -. 


hts  in  Mittelalter,  to  show  the  perpetuity  of  the  Koman 

law  torn  the  6th  to  the  12th  century.  —  M. 
t  Gibbon  appears  to  have  doubted  the  evidence  on  which  thit  "  libcf^ 
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Wben  justice  inexorably  requires  the  death  of  a  miirderery 
each  private  citizen  is  fortified  by  the  aasuraoce,  that  the  lair** 
the  magistrate,  and  tlie  whole  community,  are  the  guardians 
of  his  personal  safety.  But  in  the  loose  society  of  the  Ger< 
mans,  revenge  was  always  honorable,  and  often  meritorious : 
the  independent  warrior  chastised,  or  vindicated,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  injuries  which  he  had  offered  or  received ;  and  ho 
bad  only  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  sons  and  kinsmen  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  selfish  or  angry 
passions.  The  magistrate,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  inter* 
posed,  not  to  punish,  but  to  reconcile ;  and  he  was  satisfied  if 
be  could  persuade  or  compel  the  contending  parties  to  pay 
and  tA  accept  the  moderate  fine  which  had  been  ascertained 
as  the  price  of  blood.^  The  fierce  spirit  of  the  Franks  would 
have  opposed  a  more  rigorous  sentence ;  the  same  fierceness 
despised  these  inefiectuaJ  restraints ;  aiMi,  when  their  simple 
manners  had  been  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  the  pub* 
lie  peace  was  continually  violated  by  acts  of  hasty  or  delib* 
eiate  guilt  In  every  just  government  the  same  penalty  is 
inflicted,  or  at  least  is  imposed,  for  the  murder  of  a  peasant 


L  z^riii.  2)  firom  a  coiistitution  of  Lothairel.*  (Leg.  Langobard.  1.  ii. 
tit.  hriL  in  Codex  lindenbrog.  p.  664 ;)  though  the  example  is  too  re- 
eent  and  partiaL  From  a  various  reading  in  the  Salic  law,  (tit.  xHt. 
not.  xly.)  the  Abb^  de  Mably  (torn.  L  p.  890—298)  haa  conjectured, 
that,  at  first,  a  Barbarian  only,  and  afterwards  any  mant  (consequentiy 
a  Roman,)  might  live  according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  I  am  sorry 
to  offend  this  ingenious  conjecture  by  observing,  that  the  stricter 
sense  (Barbarum)  is  expressed  in  the  reformed  copy  of  Charlemagne ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  Royal  and  WolfenbutUe  MSS.  The  looser 
interpretation  ^ominem)  is  authorized  only  by  the  MS.  of  Fulda,  from 
whence  Heroldus  published  his  edition.  See  the  four  original  texts 
of  the  Salic  law  in  torn.  iv.  p.  147,  173,  196,  220. 

^  In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  the  guilt  of  murder  was  expiated 
by  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  (Feithius 
▲ntiquitat.  Homeric.  L  u.  c.  8.)  Heineccius,  in  his  prefletce  to  the  S^ 
ments  of  Oermanic  Law,  fiATorably  suggests,  that  at  Rome  and  Athena 
homicide  was  only  punished  with  exile.  It  is  true :  but  exile  Was  a 
tapUal  punishment  fbr  a  citizen  of  Rome  or  Athens. 


of  choice  "  retted.  Hii  doubts  hsTe  been  confirmed  by  the  reaearehes  of 
11.  Sariffnyt  ^ho  hat  not  onlv  confuted  but  traced  with  oonTineing  tagaeily 
the  origin  and  progrett  of  thit  error.  At  a  general  principle,  though  liabM 
to  tome  ezceptiont,  each  lived  according  to  hit  natiTe  law.  Bbmisohe 
Reeht,  toI.  L  p.  123— 138.— M. 

•  Thit  conttitution  of  Lothaire  at  flrtt  related  only  to  the  duchy  of 
Rime;   it  afterwardt  found  its  way  into  the  Lombard  coda.    SaYigay, 

ii.ua.— M. 

«)• 
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or  a  prince.  But  the  national  inequality  established  by  toe 
Pranks,  in  their  criminal  proceedings,  was  the  last  insult  awl 
abuse  of  conquest.^^  In  the  calm  nx>ments  of  legislation, 
they  solemnly  pronounced,  that  the  life  of  a  Roman  was  of 
smaller  value  than  that  of  a  Barbarian.  The  Aniruttum^''^  a 
name  expressive  of  the  most  illustrious  birth  or  dignity  among 
the  Pranks,  was  appreciated  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pieces 
of  gold ;  while  the  noble  provincial,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
king^s  table,  might  be  legally  murdered  at  the  expense  of 
three  hundred  pieces.  Two  hundred  were  deemed  sufficient 
for  a  Prank  of  ordinary  condition ;  but  the  meaner  Romans 
were  exposed  to  disgrace  and  danger  by  a  trifling  compensa- 
tion of  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  pieces  of  gold.  Had  these 
laws  been  regulated  by  any  principle  of  equity  or  reason,  the 
public  protection  should  have  supplied,  in  just  proportion,  the 
want  of  personal  strength.  But  the  legislator  had  weighed  in 
the  scale,  not  of  justice,  but  of  policy,  the  loss  of  a  soldier 
against  that  of  a  slave  :  the  head  of  an  insolent  and  rapacious 
Barbarian  was  guarded  by  a  heavy  fine  ;  and  the  slightest  aid 
was  afforded  to  the  most  defenceless  subjects.  Time  insensH 
bly  abated  the  pride  of  the  conquerors  and  the  patience  of 
the  vanquished  ;  and  the  boldest  citizen  was  taught,  by  expe- 
rience, that  he  might  suffer  more  injuries  than  he  could  inflict 
As  the  manners  of  the  Franks  became  less  ferocious,  theii 
laws  were  rendered  more  severe ;  -and  the  Merovingian  kings 
attempted  to  imitate  the  impartial  rigor  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Burgundians.^^    Under  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  murder 

^  This  proportion  is  fixed  by  the  Salic  (tit.  xliv.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  147) 
snd  the  Kipuarian  (tit.  -di  xi.  xxxri.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  237»  241)  lawas 
but  the  latter  does  not  dlslangniah  any  difference  of  Romans.  Tet  tbs 
orders  of  the  clergy  are  placed  aboye  the  Franks  themselves,  and  ths 
Burgundians  and  Alemanni  between  the  Franks  and  the  Romans. 

^*  The  AtUrwtiones,  qui  in  irutU  Dominied  «ti»tt»  leud^  ,^delMt  "on- 
doubtedly  represent  the  first  order  of  Franks ;  but  it  is  a  queation 
whether  their  rank  was  personal  or  hereditary.  The  Abb6  de  ^Cably 
(torn.  L  p.  334 — 347)  is  not  displeased  to  mortify  the  pride  of  birth 
(Esprit,  L  XXX.  c.  25)  by  dating  the  origin  of  much  nobility  from 
the  reign  of  Clotaire  U.  (A.  D.  616.) 

^*  Sm  the  Burgundian  laws,  (tit.  iL  in  torn.  iv.  p.  257,)  the  code  oC 
the  Visigoths,  (L  vi.  tit.  v.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  384,)  and  the  constitution  of 
ChUdtbert,  not  of  Paris,  but  most  evidently  of  Austrasia,  (in  torn.  iv.  p. 
&12.)  Their  premature  severity  was  sometimes  rash,  and  excessiveL 
Childebert  condemned  not  only  murderers  but  robbers ;  quomodo  sins 
lege  involavit,  sine  lege  moriatur ;  and  even  the  negligent  judge  was 
Involved  in  the  same  sentence.    The  Vudffoths  abandoned  an  unaua 
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WBA  univenally  fHinished  with  death ;  and  the  use  of  capital 
punishments  has  been  Uberally  multiplied  in  the  jurispnideaoa 
of  modem  Europe.^^ 

The  civil  and  military  professions,  which  had  been  sepa* 
rated  by  Constantino,  were  again  united  by  the  Barbarians. 
Tlie  harsh  sound  of  die  Teutonic  appellations  was  mollified 
into  the  Latin  titles  of  Duke,  of  Count,  or  of  Prefect ;  and  the 
uame  officer  assumed,  within  his  district,  the  command  of  the 
troops,  and  the  administration  of  justice.^^  But  the  fierce 
and  illiterate  chieftwi  was  seldom  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  judge,  which  required  all  the  faculties  of  a  philo> 
sophic  mind,  laboriously  cultivated  by  experience  and  study ; 
and  his  rude  ignorance  was  compelled  to  embrace  some  sim* 
pie,  and  visihle,  methods  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  justice. 
In  every  religion,  the  Deity  has  been  invoked  to  confirm  the 
truth,  or  to  punish  the  falsehood,  of  human  testimony ;  but 
this  powerful  instrument  was  misapplied  and  abused  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  German  legislators.  The  party  accused 
might  justify  his  innocence,  by  producing  before  tlieir  tribunal 
a  number  of  friendly  witnesses,  who  solemnly  declared  their 
belief,  or  assurance,  that  he  was  not  guilty.  According  to  the 
weight  of  the  charge,  this  legal  number  of  compurgators  was 
multiplied ;  seventy-two  voices  were  required  to  absolve  an 
incendiary  or  assassin :  and  when  the  chastity  of  a  queen  of 
France  was  suspected,  three  hundred  gallant  nobles  swore, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  infant  prince  had  been  actually 
begotten  by  her  deceased  husband.'^^    The  sin  and  scandal 

cesaftti  Burgeon  to  the  fsmily  of  his  deceased  patient,  ut  quod  de  eo 
facere  volucrint  Kabeant  potestatem,  (1.  zi.  tit.  i.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  436.) 

*  See,  in  the  sixth  volame  of  the  works  of  Heineocins,  the  Ele- 
ments Juris  Oennanici,  L  ii.  p.  2,  No.  261,  262,  280—283.  Yet  some 
vestiges  of  these  pecuniary  compositions  for  murder  hare  been  traced 
in  Germany  as  Ute  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

'"  The  whole  subject  of  the  Oermanic  judges,  and  their  juzisdio* 
tion,  i»  copiously  treated  by  Heineccius,  (Element.  Jur.  Oerm.  L  iH 
No.  1 — 72.)  I  cannot  find  any  proof  that,  under  the  Merovingian  race 
the  MoMni,  or  assessors,  were  chosen  by  the  people.* 

"  Oregor.  Turon.  L  yiii.  c.  9,  in  tom.  iL  p.  316.  Montesquieu  ob* 
serves,  (Esprit  des  J^ix,  1.  xxviiL  c.  13,)  that  the  Salic  law  did  not 


*  The  question  of  the  scabini  is  treated  at  considerable  length  by  SsTiguy 
He  questions  the  existence  of  the  scabini  anterior  to  Charlemagne,  se- 
fore  this  time  the  decision  mu  bv  an  open  court  of  the  freemen,  the  bosi 
homines.    Romische  Recht,  to.,  i.  p.  195,  et  seq.  ~M. 
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of  manifest  and  frequent  peipiriefl  engaged  the  magisftratei 
Id  remove  theai3  dangerous  temptations;  and  to  supply  the 
defects  of  human  testimony  hy  the  famous  experiments  of 
ibe  and  water.  These  extraordinary  trials  were  so  caprf 
eiously  contrived,  that,  in  some  cases,  guilt,  and  innocence  in 
others,  could  not  be  proved  withput  the  interposition  of  a 
miracle.  Such  miracles  were  readily  provided  by  fraud  and 
credulity';  the  most  intricate  causes  were  determined  by  this 
easy  and  infallible  method,  and  the  turbulent  Barbarians^  who 
might  have  disdained  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  suh- 
missively  acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  God.^ 

But  the  trials  by  single  combat  gradually  obtained  superiot 
credit  and  authority,  among  a  warlike  people,  who  could  nol 
believe  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to  suffer,  or  that  a  coward 
deserved  to  live.^  Both  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings, 
the  plaintiff,  or  accuser,  the  defendant,  or  even  the  wit- 
ness, were  exposed  to  mortal  challenge  from  the  antagonist 
who  was  destitute  of  legal  proofs ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  either  to  desert  their  cause,  or  publicly  to  maintain  their 
honor,  in  the  lists  of  battle.  They  fought  either  on  foot,  or 
on  horseback,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  nation ;  ^^  ^^ 
the  decision  of  the  sword,  or  lance,  was  ratified  by  the  sane* 
tion  of  Heaven,  of  the  judge,  and  of  the  people.  This  san- 
guinary law  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Burgundians ; 
and  their  legislator  Gundobald  ^  condescended  to  answer  the 

admit  theie  nep€Uiv0  proofi  bo  universally  establiihed  in  the  Baibuie 
codes.  Yet  this  obscure  concubine,  (Fredeeundis,)  who  became  the 
wifii  of  the  grandson  of  Cloyis,  must  have  foUowed  the  Salic  law. 

**  Muratori,  in  the  Antiquitiea  of  Italy,  has  given  two  Dissotations 
(zzzviL  zzzix.)  on  the  JtuUfmsnt9  of  God,  It  was  expected  that  JIrm 
woald  not  bum  the  innocent ;  and  that  the  pure  element  of  wattr 
vould  not  allow  the  guilty  to  sink  into  its  bosom. 

**  Montesquieu  (£in>rit  des  L^x,  L  xxviiL  c  17)  haa  condescended  to 
explain  and  excuse  **  la  mani^re  de  penser  de  nos  pirM,"  on  the  sub- 
jeot  of  judicial  combats.  He  follows  this  strange  mstitution  from  the 
age  of  Oundobald  to  that  of  St.  Lewis ;  and  tl^  phUoaopher  i^some- 
tUMS  lost  in  the  lend  antiquarian. 

"^  In  a  memorable  duel  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  (A.  D.  820,)  before  the 
smperor  Le^is  the  Pious,  his  biographer  observes,  secundum  legem 
pfopfiamt  utpote  quia  uterque  Oothus  erat,  equestri  pusnA  conma- 
■os  est,  ( Vit.  Lud.  Pii,  c.  33,  in  tom.  vi.  p.  103.)  ErmoldiiB  NiraluSi 
n.  iiL  643—6^3,  in  tom.  vL  p.  48—60,)  who  describes  the  duel,  admires 
the  an  nova  of  fighting  on  hoi-seback,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Ibmks. 

*  In  his  original  edict,  published  at  Lyons,  (A.  D.  601,)  Oundo- 
SsU  establishes   and  Justifies  the  use    <tf  judicial  oombat,)  Leg 
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aplaints  and  objections  of  his  subject  Avittts.  *  Is  it  not 
troe,"  said  the  king  of  Bargundj  to  the  bishop,  '^that  the 
event  of  national  wars,  and  private  combats,  is  directed  bj 
the  judgment  of  Gfod;  and  that  his  providence  awards  the 
victory  to  the  joster  cause  ?  **  By  such  prevailing  arguments^ 
the  absurd  and  cruel  practice  of  judicial  duels,  which  had 
been  peculiar  to  some  tribes  of  Germany,  was  propagated  and 
established  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  from  Sicihr  to 
the  Baltic*  At  the  end  of  ten  centuries,  the  reign  of  isgal 
violence  was  not  totally  extinguished ;  and  the  ineffectual 
eensures  of  saints,  of  popes,  and  of  synods,  may  seem  to 
prove,  that  the  influence  of  superstition  is  weakened  by  its 
unnatural  alliance  with  reason  and  humanity.  The  tribunals 
were  stained  with  the  blood,  perhaps,  of  innocent  and  respect- 
able citizens ;  the  law,  which  now  favors  the  rich,  then  yielded 
to  the  strong;  and  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  infirm,  were 
condemned,  either  to  renounce  their  fairest  claims  and  pos* 
sessions,  to  sustain  the  dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,'*  or 
to  trust  the  doubtful  aid  of  a  mercenary  champion.  This 
oppressive  jurisprudence  was  imposed  on  the  provincials  of 
Gaul,  who  complained  of  any  injuries  in  their  persons  and 
property.  Whatever  might  be  the  strength,  or  courage,  of 
individuals,  the  victorious  Barbarians  excelled  in  the  love  and 
exercise  of  arms;  and  the  vanquished  Roman  was  unjustly 
summoned  to  repeat,  in  his  own  person,  the  bloody  contest 
which  had  been  already  decided  against  his  country."* 

A  devouring  host  of  one   hundred   and   twenty  thousand 

Bargond.  tit  zIt.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  267»  268.)  Three  hundred  years 
aftenr^rds,  Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  solicited  Lewis  the  Pious  te 
abolish  the  law  of  an  Arian  tyrant,  (in  torn.  vi.  p.  866 — 868.)  He  re- 
lates the  conversatioii  of  Gundobald  and  Avitus. 

"  "  Aceidit,  (says  Agobard,)  ut  non  solom  valentes  viribus,  sed  eCiam 
Inflrmi  et  senes  lacessantur  ad  pognam,  etiam  pro  rilissimis  rebus. 
Qoibus  foralibiis  oertaminibns  contingunt  homicidia  injusta ;  et  cm- 
deles  ac  penrersi  eyentus  judiciorum.  Like  a  prudent  rhetorician,  he 
suppresses  the  leg^  privilege  of  hiring  champions. 

**  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  xxviii.  c  14,)  who  understuils 
whv  the  judicial  combat  was  admitted  by  the  Borgundians,  Biin- 
anans,  Alemanni,  Bavarians,  Lombards,  Thuringians,  Frisons,  and 
Saxons,  is  satisfied  (and  Agobard  seems  to  countenance  the  assertion) 
that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  Salic  law.  Yet  the  same  custom,  at 
least  in  case  of  treason,  ii  mentioned  by  Ermoldus,  Niffellas  (1.  iil.  648, 
In  torn.  vi.  p.  48,)  and  the  anonymous  biographer  of  Lewis  the  ?lotts, 

ic.  46,  in  tom.  vi.  p.  112,)  as  the  "  mos  antiquus  Francorum,  more 
rnmcis  solito,"  &c.,  expressions  too  general  to  exclude  the  n'  blest  of 
Cbeir  tribes. 
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( Ind  fiMinerij  pasKd  the  'BJbmm  under  the  commaiid 
of  AfioTistuR.  One  third  part  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Seqnani  was  appropriated  to  tbeir  use;  and  the  conf|tteior 
vooa  repeated  his  oppressiTe  demand  of  another  third,  for  the 
aooanunodation  of  a  aew  colony  of  twenty-four  thousand 
Burharians,  whom  he  had  invited  to  share  the  rich  harvest  of 
GauL^  At  tha  ^stance  of  five  hundred  years,  the  Viai- 
gocfas  and  Bwgundians,  who  revenged  the  defeat  of  Ariovis- 
tuSf  usurped  the  same  miequai  proportioQ  of  two  thirds  of  the 
subject  lands.  But  this  distribution,  instead  of  spreading  over 
the  province,  may  be  reasonably  confined  to  the  peculiar 
dietncis  where  the  victorious  people  had  been  planted  b} 
their  own  choice,  or  by  the  policy  of  their  leader.  In  these 
districts,  each  Barbarian  was  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospi- 
tality with  some  Boman  provincial.  To  this  unwelcome 
guest,  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to  abandon  two  thirds  of 
Em  patrimony;  but  the  German,  a  shepherd  and  a  hunter 
might  sometimes  content  himself  with  a  spacious  range  of 
wood  and  pasture,  and  resign  the  smallest,  though  most  val 
nable,  portion,  to  the  toil  of  the  industrious  husbandman.^ 
The  silence  of  ancient  and  authentic  testimony  has  encouraged 
an  opinion,  that  the  mpine  of  the  Franks  was  not  moderated, 
or  disguised,  by  the  forms  of  a  legal  division ;  that  they  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  without  order 
or  control ;  and  that  each  victorious  robber,  according  to  his 
wants,  his  avarice,  and  his  strength,  measured  with  his  sword 
the  extent  of  his  new  inheritance.  At  a  distance  from  their 
sovereign,  the  Barbarians  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  exer- 
cise such  arbitraiy  depredation ;  but  the  firm  and  artful  policy 
of  Clovis  must  curb  a  licentious  spirit,  which  would  aggravate 
the  misery  of  the  vanquished,  whilst  it  corrupted  the  union 
and  discipline  of  the  conquerors.*     The  memorable  vase  of 

»  Casar  de  BelL  GaU.  L  L  c  31,  m  torn.  L  jp.  21S. 

*  llw  obflcvure  bints  of  a  diviaian  of  lanoB  oocasionally  scattered 
b  the  laws  oC  the  BazgundianB,  (tit.  liy.  No.  1,  2,  in  torn.  iy.  p.  271, 
272.)  and  Viaigotha,  (L  x.  tit.  L  No.  8.  9, 16,  in  tonu  iv.  p.  428,  429, 
480,)  sra  akilmlly  explained  by  the  president  Honteaqnien,  (Bqnit 
dea  Loix,  L  xzx.  c.  7,  8,  9.)  I  ahall  only  add,  that,  among  the  Ootha, 
the  division  seems  to  have  been  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  the 
neighborhood ;  that  tiie  Barbarians  frequently  usurped  the  remaining 
lAiiti;  and  that  Uie  Romans  might  recover  their  right,  nnlesa  they 
artve  barred  by  a  pceacription  of  fifty  years. 

«  Siraioiidi  (Hist,  djs  Frmn^ait,  ftA.  i.  p.  197)  obser^s,  th«t  the  FVsahn 
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8ois80D8  !•  a  monument  and  a  pledge  of  the  regular  distribU' 
tion  of  the  Gallic  spoils.  It  was  the  duty  and  the  interest  of 
Clovis  to  provide  rewards  for  a  successful  army,  and  settle- 
ments for  a  numerous  people ;  without  inflictmg  any  wanton 
or  superihious  injuries  on  the  loyal  Catholics  of  Gaul.  The 
ample  fund,  which  he  might  lawfully  acquire,  of  the  Impe- 
rial patrimony,  vacant  lands,  and  Gothic  usurpations,  would 
diminish  the  cruel  necessity  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  and 
the  humble  provincials  would  more  patiently  acquiesce  in  thf^ 
equal  and  regular  distribution  of  their  loss.^ 

The  wealth  of  the  Merovingian  princes  consisted  in  their 
extensive  domain.  AAer  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  still  de- 
ighted  in  the  rustic  simplicity  of  their  ancestors ;  the  cities 
were  abandoned  to  solitude  and  decay ;  and  their  coins,  their 
charters,  and  their  synods,  are  still  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  villas,  or  rural  palaces,  in  which  they  successively 
resided..  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  palaces^  a  title 
which  need  not  excite  any  unseasonable  ideas  of  art  or  lux- 
ury, were  scattered  through  the  provinces  of  their  kingdom ; 
and  if  some  might  claim  the  honors  of  a  fortress,  the  far 
greater  part  could  be  esteemed  only  in  the  light  of  profitable 
^rms.  The  mansion  of  the  long-haired  kings  was  sur- 
rounded with  convenient  yards  and  stables,  for  the  cattle  and 
the  poultry ;  the  garden  was  planted  with  useful  vegetables , 

'^  It  is  wingnlar  enough  that  the  president  de  Monteeqiiieu  (Esprit 
des  Loiz,  L  xxxc  7)  and  the  Abb6  de  Mably  (Obsenratlons,  torn,  i 
p.  21 »  22)  agree  in  this  strange  snppositicm  of  arbitrary  and  private 
rapine.  The  Count  de  Boulainrilliers  (Etat  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  22, 
23)  shows  a  strong  nnderstandia^throngh  a  doud  of  ignorance  and 
pr^ndioe.* 

were  not  a  oonquering  people,  who  had  emigrated  with  their  families,  Uke 
the  Ootht  or  Borgunoiana.  The  women,  the  children,  the  old,  had  not 
followed  CloTit :  toey  remained  in  their  ancient  possessions  on  the  Waal 
and  the  Bhine.  The  adventurers  alone  had  formed  the  inTading  force,  and 
IheT  always  considered  themselves  as  an  army,  not  as  a  colony.  Hencs 
tbeir  laws  retained  no  traces  of  the  partition  of  the  Roman  properties.  It 
is  curious  to  obserre  the  recoil  from  the  national  Tanity  of  the  French 
historians  of  the  last  century.  M.  Sismondi  compares  the  position  of  the 
Fnmks  with  regard  to  the  conquered  neople  with  that  of  the  l>ey  of  Algiers 
and  his  oorsair  troops  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  that  province ;  M. 
Thiernr  (Lettres  sur  THistoire  de  France,  p.  117)  with  that  of  the  Turki 
cowards  the  Baias  or  Phanariotes,  the  mass  of  the  Greeks.  —  M. 

*  Sismondi  supposes  that  the  Barbarians,  if  a  farm  were  conveniently 
situated,  would  show  no  great  respect  for  the  laws  of  property ;  but  in 
general  there  would  have  been  vacant  land  enough  for  the  lots  astignod  is 
fid  or  wom-o  it  warriors,  (Hist,  dee  Fraavais,  vol.  i.  p.  IW,)  —  M 
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the  various  trades,  the  labon  of  agriculture,  and  even  the  airti 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  were  exercised  hy  servile  hands  fv 
the  emolument  of  the  sovereign ;  his  magazines  were  filled 
with  com  and  wine,  either  for  sale  or  consumption ;  and  tbe 
whole  administration  was  conducted  b}*  the  strictest  mazimfl 
of  private  economy.*  This  ample  patrimony  was  appropri* 
ated  to  supply  the  hospitable  plenty  of  Clovis  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  to  reward  the  ftdelity  of  tlieir  brave  companions, 
who,  both  in  peace  and  war,  were  devoted  to  their  personal 
service.  Instead  of  a  horse,  or  a  suit  of  armor,  each  com* 
panion,  according  to  his  rank,  or  merit,  or  favor,  was  invested 
with  a  benefice^  the  primitive  name,  and  most  simple  form,  of 
(lie  feudal  possessions.  These  gifts  might  be  resumed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  and  his  feeble  prerogative  derived 
some  support  from  the  influence  of  his  liberality.*  But  this 
dependent  tenure  was  gradually  abolished  *  by  Uie  independ* 
ent  and  rapacious  nobles  of  France,  who  established  the  per* 
petual  property,  and  hereditary  succession,  of  their  benefices ; 
a  revolution  salutary  to  the  earth,  which  had  been  injured,  or 
neglected,  by  its  precarious  masters.^  Besides  these  royal 
and  beneficiary  estates,  a  large  proportion  had  been  assigned, 
Li  the  division  of  Gaul,  of  allodud  and  Salic  lands :  they  were 

**  See  the  rustic  edict,  or  rather  code,  of  Charlemagne,  which  con* 
taixiB  seventy  distinct  and  minute  regulations  of  that  great  monarch, 
(in  torn.  T.  p.  662 — 657.)  He  requires  an  acoount  oTthe  horns  and 
tkins  of  the  goats,  allows  his  fi^  to  be  sold,  and  carefully  directs, 
that  the  larger  ▼illas  {Cofitanut)  shall  maintain  one  hundred  hens  and 
thirty  geese;  and  the  smaller  (Mannimaleii)  fifty  hens  and  twelve 
geese.  MaUUon  (de  Re  DiplomatkA)  has  invt»ti^ated  the  names,  the 
L  of  the  Merc 
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number,  and  the  situation  of  the  Merovingian  villas. 

"  From  a  passage  of  the  Burgundian  law  (tit.  i.  No.  4,  in  tom.  iv. 

267)  it  is  evident,  that  a  deserving  son  might  expect  to  hold  the 

ids  which  his  father  had  received  firom  the  royal  bounty  of  Gimdo- 
bald.  The  Burgundians  would  firmly  maintain  their  privilege,  and 
their  example  might  encourage  the  Beneficiaries  of  France. 

^  The  revolutions  of  the  benefices  and  fieft  are  clearly  fixed  by  the 
▲bb6  de  Mably.  His  aeourate  distinction  of  timM  gives  him  a  merit 
to  which  even  Montesquieu  is  a  stranger. 


*  The  resumption  of  beneflees  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  (the 
ffeneral  theory  aown  to  his  time,)  is  ably  contested  by  Mr.  Hallam ;  **  for 
Inis  resumption  some  delinqaency  must  be  imputed  to  the  vassaL"  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  1.  p.  162.  The  reader  will  be  interested  by  the  singular  analogies 
with  the  beneficial  and  feudal  system  of  Earope  in  a  remote  parf  of  fSbm 
world,  indicated  by  Col.  Tod  in  his  splendid  wp*k  on  R^'stfaan,  v-^l.  L  a. 
Lp.  199,  fto.— M. 
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inenipt  from  tribute,  and  the  Salic  lands  were  equally  shared 
among  the  male  descendants  of  the  Franks.^^ 

In  the  bloody  discord  and  silent  decay  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  a  new  order  of  tyrants  arose  in  the  provinces,  who,  under 
the  appellation  of  Seniors^  or  Lords^  usurped  a  right  to  govern, 
and  a  license  to  oppress,  the  subjects  of  their  peculiar  terri- 
tory. Their  ambition  might  be  checked  by  the  hostile  resist- 
ance of  an  equal :  but  the  laws  were  extinguished ;  and  tl^ 
sacrilegious  Barbarians,  who  dared  to  provoke  the  vengearce 
of  a  saint  or  bishop,^  would  seldom  respect  the  landmarks  of 
a  profane  and  defenceless  neighbor.  The  common  or  pub« 
lie  rights  of  nature,  such  as  they  had  always  been  deemed  by 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,^^  were  severely  restrained  by  the 
German  conquerors,  whose  amusement,  or  rather  passion, 
was  the  exercise  of  hunting.  The  vague  dominion  which 
Man  has  assumed  over  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the 
air,  and  the  waters,  was  confined  to  some  fortunate  individuals 
of  the  human  species.  Gaul  was  again  overspread  with 
woods ;  and  the  animals,  who  were  reserved  for  the  use  or 
pleasure  o£  the  lord,  might  ravage  with  impunity  the  fields  of 
his  industrious  vassals.  The  chase  was  the  sacred  privilege 
of  the  nobles  and  their  domestic  servants.  Plebeian  trans- 
gressofB  were  legally  chastised  with  stripes  and  imprison- 
ment ;  ^  but  in  an  age  which  admitted  a  slight  composition 

*^  See  the  Salic  law,  (tit.  IziL  in  torn.  iv.  p.  146.)  The  origin  and 
nature  of  theee  Salio  landa,  which,  in  times  of  ignorance,  were  per- 
fectly understood,  now  perplex  our  most  learned  and  sagacious  crit- 
ics.* 

**  Hany  of  the  two  hundred  and  six  miracles  of  St.  Martin  (Greg. 
Turon.  in  MaximA  BibliothecA  Patruni,  torn.  xi.  p.  896 — 932)  were 
repeatedly  perfiDrnied  to  pnniah  sacrilege.  Audite  hsc  oranee  (ex- 
daima  the  bishop  of  Tours^  protestatem  habcntes,  after  relating,  how 
>  horses  ran  mad,  that  nad  been  turned  into  a  sacred  meadow. 


"  Heinec.  Element.  Jnr.  German.  L  iL  p.  1,  No.  8. 

*«  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  (A.  D.  821^826.  Cave,  Hist.  Litta- 
laria,  p.  443,)  censures  the  leffal  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  Pro  feris,  quas 
eura  hominum  non  aluit,  sed  Deus  in  commune  mortalibus  ad  uten* 


*  No  solution  seems  more  probable,  than  that  the  ancient  lawBiyers  of 
the  Salic  Franks  prohibited  females  from  inheriting  the  lands  assigned  to 
the  nation,  upon  its  conquest  of  Gaul,  both  in  compliance  with  their  ancieoft 
usages,  and  m  order  to  secure  the  military  service  of  every  proprietor 
But  lands  subsequently  acquired  by  purchase  or  other  means,  though 
equally  bound  to  the  public  defence,  were  relieved  from  the  severity  of  this 
nue,  and  presuiued  not  to  belong  to  the  class  of  Salic  Hallasn's  Middle 
A0M»  voL  i.  p.  146.    Comifars  m 


oiidl.ifr)l.i.p.  196.--K. 
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for  the  life  of  a  citizen,  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  deetioy  a  stag 
or  a  wild  bull  within  th-)  precincts  of  the  royal  forests.^ 

According  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  war,  the  conqueror 
became  the  lawful  master  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  sub* 
dued  and  spared :  ^  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  personal  slaveiy^ 
which  had  been  almost  suppressed  by  the  peaceful  sovereign* 
ty  of  Rome,  was  again  revived  and  multiplied  by  the  perpetual 
hostilities  of  the  independent  Barbarians.  The  Goth,  the  Bur- 
Indian,  or  the  Frank,  who  returned  from  a  successful  ezpe- 
dition,  dragged  after  him  a  long  train  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and 
of  human  captives,  whom  he  treated  with  the  same  brutal  con- 
lempt  The  youths  of  an  elegant  form  and  an  ingenuous 
aspect  were  set  apart  for  the  domestic  service ;  a  doubtful 
situation,  which  alternately  exposed  them  to  the  favorable  or 
cruel  impulse  of  passion.  The  useful  mechanics  and  servanti 
(smiths,  carpenters,  tulors,  shoemakers,  cooks,  gardeners, 
dyers,  and  workmen  in  gold  and  silver,  &«.)  employed  their 
skill  for  the  use,  or  profit,  of  their  master.  But  the  Roman 
captives,  who  were  destitute  of  art,  but  capable  of  labor,  were 
condemned,  without  regard  to  their  former  rank,  to  tend  the 
cattle  and  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  Barbarians.  The  num* 
bcr  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen,  who  were  attached  to  the 
Grallic  estates,  was  continually  increased  by  new  supplies ; 
and  the  servile  people,  according  to  the  situation  and  temper 
of  their  lords,  was  sometimes  raised  by  precarious  indulgence, 
and  more  frequently  depressed  by  capricious  despotism.^   Aa 


dum  ooncessit,  pauperes  a  potentioribuB  spoliantxur,  flageUantur 
ergaatuUs  detmduntur,  et  multa  alia  patiuntur.  Hoc  enim  qui  fii- 
ciunt,  leffe  mundi  ae  facere  juste  poaae  contendant.  De  InBtitutioBe 
Laicorum*  L  IL  c  23,  apud  Thomasain«  Discipline  de  rEgliae,  torn.  iiL 
p.  1348. 

**  On  a  mete  suspicion,  Chundo,  a  chamberlain  of  Gontram,  king 
of  Burgundy,  was  stoned  to  death,  (Greg.  Turon.  L  x.  c  10,  in  torn. 
U.  p.  869.)  John  of  Salisbury  (Poliorat.  L  L  c  4)  asserts  the  rights  d 
nature,  and  exposes  the  cruel  firactice  of  the  twelfUi  century.  See 
Heineocius,  Elem.  Jur.  Germ.  L  ii.  p.  1,  No.  61 — 67. 

**  The  custom  of  ensUving  prisoners  of  war  was  totally  extin- 
guished in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  prevailing  influence  of 
Christianity ;  but  it  mi^ht  be  proved,  from  frequent  paseages  of  Qreg- 
ory  of  Tours,  ftc,  that  it  was  V>ractised,  without  censuie,  under  tfis 
Merovingian  race ;  and  even  Grotius  himself;  (de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacii:, 
I.  iiL  c.  7,)  ss  well  as  his  commentator  Barbeyrac,  have  labored  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. 

^  "nie  state,  professions,  &c,  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Gallic 
slaves,  during  the  middle  ages,  are  explainod  by  Hein^eocius*  (Blemeni 
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dMolute  power  of  life  and  death  was  exercised  bj  the^e  lords ; 
and  when  they  married  their  daughters,  a  train  of  useful  ser- 
vants, chained  on  the  wagons  to  prevent  their  escape,  was 
sent  as  a  nuptial  present  into  a  distant  country.^'  The  majes- 
ty of  the  Roman  laws  protected  the  liberty  of  each  citizen 
against  the  rash  effects  of  his  own  distress  or  despair.  But  the 
subjects  of  the  Merovingian  kings  might  alienate  their  pergonal 
freedom ;  and  this  act  of  legal  suicide,  which  was  familiarly 
practised,  is  expressed  in  terms  most  disgraceful  and  afflicting 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature.*  The  example  of  the  poor,  who 
purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  can  render  life  desir* 
able,  was  gradually  imitated  by  the  feeble  and  the  devout,  who, 
in  times  of  public  disorder,  pusillanimously  crowded  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  battlements  of  a  powerful  chief,  and 
around  the  shrine  of  a  popular  saint  Their  submission  was 
accepted  by  these  temporal  or  spiritual  patrons ;  and  the  hasty 
transaction  irrecoverably  fixed  their  own  condition,  and  that 
of  their  latest  posterity.  From  the  reign  of  Clovis,  during 
five  successive  centuries,  the  laws  and  manners  of  Gaul  uni- 
formly tended  to  promote  the  increase,  and  to  confirm  the 
duration,  of  personal  servitude.  Time  and  violence  almost 
obliterated  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society ;  and  left  an  ob- 
scure and  narrow  interval  between  the  noble  and  the  slave. 
This  arbitrary  and  recent  division  has  been  transformed  by 
pride  and  prejudice  into  a  national  distinction,  universally 
established  by  the  arms  and  the  laws  of  the  Merovingians. 
The  nobles,  who  claimed  their  genuine  or  fabulous  descent 
from  the  independent  and  victorious  Franks,  have  asserted  and 
abused  the  indefeasible  right  of  conquest  over  a  prostrate  crowd 


Jar.  Germ.  1.  i.  No.  28 — 47,)  Murstori,  (Dissertat  sir.  zv.,)  Ducango 
(Oio08.  sab  voce  Servi,)  and  the  AbM  de  Mably,  ( Obaervadont,  torn. 
ILp.8,&c.,p.  287,  &c.)* 

^  Gregory  of  Tours  (I,  vi.  c.  46,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  289)  relates  a  memo* 
rable  example,  in  which  Chilperic  only  abused  the  private  rights  of  a 
master.  Many  families,  whioh  belonged  to  his  domwi  fiMctdu  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  were  forcibly  sent  away  into  Spain. 

^Idoentiam  habeatis  mihi  qualemcunque  volueritis  dlsciplinam 
ponere;  vel  venumdare,  aut  quod  vobis  placuerit  de  me  facere. 
harcolf.  Formul.  I.  ii.  2^  in  torn.  It.  p.  497.  The  Formuia,  of  Lin- 
denbrogius,  (p.  559,)  and  that  of  Ai\jou,  (p.  566,)  are  to  the  samo 
effect.  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  vii.  c.  46,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  811)  speaks  ot 
piany  persons  who  sold  theauelres  for  bread,  in  a  great  famine. 


*  Compare  Hallam,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  —  )C 
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of  sUiTes  and  plebeiana,  to  whom  they  imputed  the  imagbaiy 
disgrace  of  Gallic  cr  Roman  extraction. 

The  general  state  and  reTolutions  of  Eranee^  a  name  which 
was  imposed  by  the  conquerors,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
particular  example  of  a  province^  a  diocese,  or  a  senatorial 
family.  Auvergne  had  formerly  maintained  a  just  pre-em- 
inence among  the  independent  states  and  cities  of  Gaul.  The 
brave  and  numerous  inhabitants  displayed  a  sbgular  trophy ; 
the  sword  of  Ceesar  himself,  which  he  had  lost  when  he  was 
repulsed  before  the  walls  of  Gergovia.^^  As  the  common 
oifspring  of  Troy,  they  claimed  a  fraternal  alliance  with  the 
Romans ;  ^^^  and  if  each  province  had  imitated  the  courage 
id  loyalty  of  Auvergne,  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  might 
nave  Iwen  prevented  or  delayed.  They  firmly  maintained  the 
fidelihr  which  they  had  reluctantly  sworn  to  the  Visigoths ; 
but  when  their  bravest  nobles  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Pol- 
ders, they  accepted,  without  resistance,  a  victorious  and  Cath- 
olic sovereign.  This  easy  and  valuable  conquest  was  achieved 
and  possessed  by  Theodoric,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis :  but  the 
remote  province  was  separated  from  his  Austrasian  dominions, 
by  the  intermediate  kingdoms  of  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans, 
which  formed,  after  their  father^s  death,  the  inheritance  of  his 
three  brothers.  The  king  of  Paris,  Childebert,  was  tempted 
by  the  neighborhood  and  beauty  of  Auvergne.^^  The  Upper 
country,  which  rises  towards  the  south  into  the  mountaias  of 
the  Ccvennea,  presented  a  rich  and  various  prospect  of  woods 
and  pastures ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with  vines ; 
and  each  eminence  was  crowned  with  a  villa  or  castle.  In 
the  Lower  Auvergne,  the  River  Allier  flows  through  the  fair 

>M  When  Cesar  saw  it,  he  hraghed,  (Plutarch,  in  Csesar.  in  torn.  L 
n.  409 :)  yet  he  relates  his  nnsuooessfdl  siege  of  Qergovia  with  less 
mmknesa  than  we  might  expect  fi^om  a  great  man  to  whom  Tietocy 
was  fiuniliar.  He  aduiowledges,  however,  that  in  one  attack  he  lost 
forty-six  rentntionn  and  seven  hundred  meni  (de  BelL  Ghdlioo,  L  vi. 
0.  44—63,  in  tom.  i.  p.  270 — 272.) 

^^  Audebant  se  quondam  fraties  Latio  dioere,  et  sanguine  ab  lliaoe 
poptdos  computare,  (Sidon.  ApoUinar.  L  viL  epirt.  7,  in  torn.  L  p.  799.) 
1  am  not  infonned  of  the  degrees  and  drcumstanoes  of  this  fabulous 


^^  Either  the  first,  or  second,  partition  amone  the  aona  of  Ckm% 
had  given  Berry  to  Childebtft,  (Greg.  Turon.  I  iiL  o.  12,  in  tom.  iL 
p.  192.)  Yelim  (said  he)  Arvemam  Lemanem,  qu»  tantA  jocuadr* 
talis  gratiA  refulgere  dicitur,  ocuUs  cemere,  (1.  iii.  c.  9,  p.  191.) .  The 
bee  of  the  country  was  concealed  by  a  thi/ck  fog,  when  the  kiiig  oi 
Pads  made  his  sotry  into  Clennont. 
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and  spacious  plain  of  Limagne ;  and  the  inexhaustible  fertility 
•f  the  soil  supplied,  and  still  supplies,  without  any  interval  of 
fepoae,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  harvestsJ^^  On  the 
&ise  report,  that  their  lawful  sovereign  had  been  slain  in  Ger^ 
many,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Auvergne  were  betrayed  by  the 
grandson  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  Childebert  enjoyed  tliis 
clandestine  victory ;  and  the  free  subjects  of  Theodoric  threat- 
ened to  desert  his  standard,  if  he  indulged  his  private  resent* 
ment,  while  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  Burgundian  war. 
But  the  Franks  of  Austrasia  soon  3rielded  to  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  their  king.  "  Follow  me,"  said  Theodoric,  "  into 
Auvergne ;  I  will  lead  you  into  a  province,  where  you  may 
acquire  gold,  silver,  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious  apparel,  to 
the  full  extent  of  your  wishes.  I  repeat  my  promise ;  I  give 
you  the  people  and  their  wealth  as  your  prey ;  and  you  may 
transport  them  at  pleasure  into  your  own  country."  By  the 
execution  of  this  promise,  Theodoric  justly  forfeited  the  ailegi* 
ance  of  a  people  whom  he  devoted  to  destruction.  His  troops, 
reenforced  by  the  fiercest  Barbarians  of  Germany,*^  spread 
desolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Auvergne ;  and  two  places 
only,  a  strong  castle  and  a  holy  shrine,  were  saved  or  redeemed 
from  their  licentious  fury.  The  castle  of  Meroliac  *°*  was 
seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  rose  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  plain ;  and  a  large  reservoir  of  fresh  water  was 
enclosed,  with  some  arable  lands,  within  the  circle  of  its  for- 
tifications. The  Pranks  beheld  with  envy  and  despair  this 
impregnable  fortress;  but  they  surprised  a  party  of  fif\y 
stragglers ;  and,  as  they  were  oppressed  by  the  number  of 
their  captives,  they  fixed,  at  a  trifling  ransom,  the  alternative 


'*^  For  the  descriptinn  of  AuTergne,  ses  Sidonius*  (1.  iv.  epist.  21» 
in  torn.  i.  p.  793,)  with  the  notes  of  Sayaron  and  Sirmond,  (p.  27^ 
and  61,  of  their  respective  editions.)  Boulainvilliers,  (Etat  de  la 
France,  torn.  ii.  p.  242 — 268,)  and  the  A.bb6  de  la  Longuerue,  (Descrip- 
tion de  la  France,  part  L  p.  132 — 139.) 

*^  Furorem  gentium,  quse  de  ulteriore  Kheni  amnia  parte  venerant, 
■uperare  non  poterat,  (Greg.  Turon.  L  iv.  c  60,  in  torn.  ii.  229,)  was 
the  excuse  of  another  king  of  Austrasia  (A.  D.  674)  for  the  ravages 
which  his  troope  committed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

iM  From  the  name  and  situation,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  192)  have  fixed  this  fortress  at  a  place 
fuoned  Cotiel  Meriiae,  two  miles  fromMauriac,  in  the  tipper  Auvergne. 
In  this  d  ascription,  I  translate  infra  as  if  I  read  intra ;  the  two  prep  • 
oftitions  v^  perpetually  confounded  by  Gregory,  or  his  transcnbezsi 
and  the  sense  must  always  decide. 
61  • 
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of  fife  or  death  for  these  wretdied  victimSy  whom  tlie  erael 
Barharums  were  prepared  to  massacre  on  the  refosal  of  the 
garrisoo.  Another  detachment  penetrated  as  far  as  Brivas 
CT  Brioade,  where  the  inhabitants,  with  their  valaable  effects, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Julian.  The  doors 
of  the  church  resisted  the  assault ;  but  a  daring  soldier  entered 
through  a  window  of  the  choir,  and  opened  a  pas6age  to  his 
companions.  The  dergj  and  people,  the  sacred  and  the  pro- 
fane spoils,  were  rudelj  torn  from  the  altar ;  and  the  sacri* 
legious  division  was  made  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town 
of  Brioude.  But  this  act  of  impiety  was  severely  chastised  by 
the  devout  son  of  Clovis.  He  punished  with  death  the  most 
atrocious  offenders;  left  their  secret  accomplices  to  the  ven- 
geance of  St  Julian;  released  the  captives;  restored  the 
plunder ;  and  extended  the  rights  of  sanctuaiy  five  miles  round 
the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  martyr.**' 

Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreated  from  Aovergney 
Theodoric  exacted  some  pledges  of  the  future  loyalty  of  a 
people,  whose  just  hatred  could  be  restrained  only  by  thdf 
tear.  A  select  band  of  noble  youths,  the  sons  of  the  principal 
senators,  was  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  as  the  hostages  of 
the  faith  of  Childebert,  and  of  their  countrymen.  On  the  first 
rumor  of  war,  or  conspiracy,  these  guiltless  youths  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  servitude ;  and  one  of  them,  Attalus,*^ 
whose  adventures  are  more  particularly  related,  kept  his 
master's  horses  in  the  diocese  of  Treves.  After  a  painful 
search,  he  was  discovered,  in  this  unworthy  occupation,  by 
the  emissaries  of  his  grandfather,  Gregory  bishop  of  Langres ; 
but  his  off*er8  of  ransom  were  sternly  rejected  by  the  avarice 
of  the  Barbarian,  who  reqtffred  an  exorbitant  sum  of  ten 
pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom  of  his  noble  captive.  His 
deliverance  was  effected  by  the  hardy  stratagem  of  Leo,  a 
sUve  belonging  to  the  kitchens  of  the  bishop  of  Langres.  '^ 

1^  See  these  revolatioDs,  and  wars,  of  AuvergDe,  in  Gregory  of 
Tours,  (L.  ii.  c.  87,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  188,  and  1.  iii.  c  9,  12, 18,  p.  191, 'l9S^ 
de  Miraculis  St.  Julian,  c.  18,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  466.)  He  firequenUy  bo- 
trays  his  extraordinary  attention  to  his  native  country. 

^^  The  story  of  Attains  is  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  iii.  c  16, 
in  torn.  ii.  p.  198 — 195.)  His  editor,  the  P.  Ruinart,  confounds  this 
Attalus,  who  was  a  youth  {puer)  in  the  year  682,  with  a  friet>d  of  Si- 
donius  of  the  same  name,  who  was  count  of  Autun,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  before.  Such  an  error,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  ignorancey 
Ii  excused,  in  some  degree,  by  its' own  magnitude. 

*»  This  Gregory,  the  great  grandfiither  of  Gregory  of  Tvun,  (in 
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An  unknown  agent  easily  introduced  him  into  tlie  same  family. 
The  Barbarian  purchased  Leo  for  the  price  of  twelve  pieces 
of  gold  ;  and  was  pleased  to  learn  that  he  was  deeply  skilled 
m  tibe  luxury  of  an  episcopal  table :  ^^  Next  Sunday ^^^  said  the 
Frank,  ^*  I  shall  invite  my  neighbors  and  kinsmen.  Exert 
thy  art,  and  force  them  to  c&nfess,  that  they  have  never  seen, 
or  tasted,  such  an  entertainment,  even  in  Uie  king's  house.** 
Leo  assured  him,  that  if  he  would  provide  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  poultry,  his  wishes  should  be  satisfied.  The  master, 
who  already  aspired  to  the  merit  of  elegant  hospitality, 
assumed,  as  his  own,  the  praise  which  the  voracious  guests 
unanimously  bestowed  on  his  cook ;  and  the  dexterous  Leo 
insensibly  acquired  the  trust  and  management  of  lus  house- 
hold. AAer  the  patient  expectation  of  a  whole  year,  he 
cautiously  whispered  his  design  to  Attains,  and  exhorted  him 
to  prepare  for  flight  in  the  ensuing  night  At  the  hour  of 
midnight,  the  intemperate  guests  retired  from  table  ;  and  the 
Prank's  son-in-law,  whom  Leo  attended  to  his  apartment  with 
a  nocturnal  potation,  condescended  to  jest  on  the  facility  with 
which  he  might  betray  his  trust  The  intrepid  slave,  af^er 
sustaining  this  dangerous  raillery,  entered  his  master's  bed- 
chamber; removed  his  spear  and  shield;  silently  drew  the 
6eetest  horses  from  the  stable  ;  unbarred  the  ponderous  gates ; 
and  excited  Attains  to  save  his  life  and  liberty  by  incessant 
diligence.  Their  apprehensions  urged  them'  to  leave  their 
horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  ;  ^^  they  swam  the  river, 
wandered  three  days  in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  subsisted  only 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wild  plum-tree.  As  they  lay 
eonctealed  in  a  dark  thicket,  they  heard  the  noise  of  horses ; 
they  were  terrified  by  the  angry  countenance  of  their  master, 
and  they  anxiously  listened  to  his  declaration,  that,  if  he  could 
seize  the  guilty  fugitives,  one  of  them  he  would  cut  in  pieces 


torn.  ii.  p.  197,  490,)  lived  ninety-two  years ;  of  which  he  passed  forty 
OS  count  of  Autun,  and  thirty-two  as  bishop  of  Langres.    According 
to  the  poet  Fortunatus,  he  (Jusplayed  equal  merit  in  these  different 
tations. 

Nohilii  antiqoi  decarreni  prol«  parentam, 

Nohilior  g«?ili«,  nunc  lufier  nttni  nmnet. 
Arhiier  ante  feioz,  dvin  piu«  ipse  MoankM, 

C^uof  doniuit  judex,  fbvtt  amore  patria. 

>^  As  M.  de  Valois,  and  the  P.  Ruinart,  are  determined  to  ohaace 
the  Moiella  of  the  text  into  Jfoto,  it  becomes  me  to  acquiesce  in  toe 
alteration.  Yet,  after  some  examination  of  the  topogiaphy,  I  oooJd 
dkfesad  the  common  reading. 
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With  his  sword,  and  would  expose  the  other  on  a  ^'SbeL  At 
length,  Attalus  and  his  faithful  Leo  reached  the  frii^ndly  habi* 
tation  of  a  presbyter  of  Rheims,  who  recruited  their  faiuting 
strength  with  bread  and  wine,  concealed  them  from  the  search 
of  their  enemy,  and  safely  conducted  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  to  tho  episcopal  palace  of  Langres. 
Gregory  embraced  his  grandson  with  tears  of  joy,  gratefully 
delivered  Leo,  with  his  whole  family,  from  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, and  bestowed  on  him  the  property  of  a  farm,  where  ha 
might  end  his  days  in  happiness  and  freedom.  Perhaps  this 
singular  adventure,  which  is  marked  with  so  many  circura* 
stances  of  truth  and  nature,  was  related  by  Attalus  himself, 
to  his  cousin  or  nephew,  the  first  historian  of  the  Franks. 
Gregory  of  Tours  ^*®  was  born  about  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  and  their  situation  was  almost 
similar,  since  each  of  them  w<is  a  native  of  Auvergne,  a  sen* 
ator,  and  a  bishop.  The  difference  of  their  style  and  senti- 
ments may,  therefore,  express  the  decay  of  Gaul ;  and  clearly 
ascertain  how  much,  in  so  short  a  space,  the  human  mind  had 
lost  of  its  energy  and  refinement.^** 

We  are  now  qualified  to  despise  the  opposite,  and,  perhaps, 
artful,  misrepresentations,  which  have  softened,  or  exagger- 
ated, the  oppression  of  the  Romans  of  Gaul  under  the  reign 
of  the  Merovingians.  The  conquerors  never  promulgated 
any  universal  edict  of  servitude,  or  confiscation :  bat  a  de- 
generate people,  who  excused  their  weakness  by  the  specious 
names  of  politeness  and  peace,  was  exposed  to  the  arms  and 
laws  of  the  ferocious  Barbarians,  who  contemptuously  in- 
tuited their  possessions,  their  freedom,  and  their  safety. 
Their  personal  injuries  were  partial  and  irregular ;  but  the 


"^  The  parents  of  Gregory  (Oregorius  Florentius  GeorginB') 
«f  noble  extraction,  (tuttalibus  .  .  .  iOuafres,)  and  they  poaseescd  large 
•atatea  {kuiftmdia)  both  in  Auvergne  and  Burgundy.  He  waa  bom 
in  the  year  639,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tours  in  673,  and  died  in 
593  or  696,  soon  after  he  had  terminated  his  history.  See  his  Life  by 
Odo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  129 — 136.)  and  anew  life  in  the 
M^moires  de  TAcad^mie,  &c.,  torn.  xxvl.  p.  698 — 637. 

"*  Dccedente  atque  immo  potius  percuntc  ab  urbibus  GalUcania 
Uberalium  culture  licerarum,  &c.,  (in  pnefaL  in  torn.  ii.  p.  137,)  is  the 
eomplaintof  Gregory  himself,  which  he  fuUy  verifies  by  his  own  work. 
His  style  is  equally  devoid  of  elegance  and  simplicity.  In  a  conspicuotia 
■tation,  he  atill  remained  a  stranger  to  his  own  age  and  country ;  .and 
in  a  prolix  work  (the  five  last  books  contain  ten  years)  he  has  omitted 
almost  every  thing  that  posterity  desires  to  learn.  I  have  tedioualy 
acquired,  by  a  painful  perusal,  the  right  of  pronouncing  this  UDfaw 
able  sentence. 
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great  body  of  the  Romans  survived  the  revolution^  and  still 
preserved  the  property,  and  privileges,  of  citizens.  A  large 
portion  of  their  lands  was  exacted  for  the  use  of  the  Franks : 
but  they  enjoyed  the  remainder,  exempt  from  tribute;  ^^^ 
and  the  same  irresbtible  violence  which  swept  away  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  Gaul,  destroyed  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive system  of  Imperial  despotism.  The  Provincials 
must  frequently  deplore  the  savage  jurisprudence  of  the 
Salic  or  Ripuarian  laws ;  but  their  private  life,  in  tlie  impor« 
tant  concerns  of  marriage,  testaments,  or  inheritance,  was 
•till  regulated  by  the  Theodosian  Code ;  and  a  discontented 
Roman  might  freely  aspire,  or  descend,  to  the  title  and  char« 
actor  of  a  Barbarian.  The  honors  of  the  state  were  accessi- 
ble to  his  ambition :  the  education  and  temper  of  the  Romans 
more  peculiarly  qualified  them  for  the  offices  of  civil  gov- 
ernment ;  and,  as  soon  as  emulation  had  rekindled  their  mili- 
tary ardor,  they  were  permitted  to  march  in  the  ranks,  or 
even  at  the  head,  of  the  victorious  Germans.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  generals  and  magistrates,  whose 
names  ^^^  attest  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Merovingians.  The 
supreme  command  of  Burgundy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician, 
was  successively  intrusted  to  three  Romans ;  and  the  last, 
and  most  powerful,  Mummolus,^^^  who  alternately  saved  and 
disturbed  the  monarchy,  had  supplanted  his  father  in  the 
station  of  count  of  Antun,  and  left  a  treasury  of  thirty  tal- 
ents of  gold,  and  two  hundred  and  fif\y  talents  of  silver. 
The  fierce  and  illiterate  Barbarians  were  excluded,  during 
several  generations,  from  the  dignities,  and  even  from  the 
orders,  of  the  church.^^^  .  The  clergy  of  Gaul   consisted 

*»  The  Abb6  de  M»blj  (torn.  i.  p.  247—267)  has  diligently 
ccmftrmed  this  opinion  of  the  President  de  Hontesquieu,  (Esprit  des 
Ixnjc  L  30,  c  Uv) 

^^  See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oiae,  torn.  ii.  L 
▼i.  e.  0,  10.  The  French  antiquarians  establish  as  a  principle^  that 
the  Romans  and  Barbarians  may  be  distinguished  by  their  names. 
Their  names  undoubtedly  form  a  reasonable  presumption ;  yet  in  read- 
ing Gregory  of  Tours,  I  have  observed  Oondulphus,  of  Senatorian, 
or  Roman,  esctraction,  (1.  vi.  o.  11,  in  tom.  iL  p.  273 ;)  and  Claudius,  a 
Barbarian,  (L  vii.  c.  29,  p.  803.) 

*^*  Eunius  Mummolus  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  from  the  fourth  (c.  42,  p.  224)  to  the  seventh  (c.  40,  p.  310) 
tx>ok.  The  computation  by  talentd  is  singular  enough  ;  but  if  Gregory 
attached  any  meanins  to  that  obsolete  word,  the  treasures  of  Hummo* 
us  must  have  exceeded  100,000/.  sterling. 

•>»  See  Fleury,  Discours  iU«  sur  I'Histoire  Bcddsiastique 
27 
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almost  entirely  of  native  provincials;  the  haughty  Franki 
fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  subjects,  who  were  dignified 
with  the  episcopal  character;  and  the  power  and  riches 
which  had  been  lost  in  war,  were  insensibly  recovered  by 
superstitidn.^^^'  In  all  temporal  affairs,  the  Theodosian  Codn 
was  the  universal  law  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  Barbaric  juris- 
prudence had  liberally  provided  for  their  personal  safety ;  a 
sub-deacon  was  equivalent  to  two  Franks ;  the  anlrustion^ 
and  priest,  were  held  in  similar  estimation ;  and  the  life  of  a 
bi«hop  was  appreciated  far  above  the  common  standard,  at 
the  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold.^^^  llie  Romana 
communicated  to  their  conquerors  the  use  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  Latin  language ;  ^^^  but  their  language  and  their 
religion  had  alike  degenerated  from  the  simple  purity  of  the 
Augustan,  and  Apostolic,  age.  The  progress  of  superstition 
and  Barbarism  was  rapid  and  universal :  the  worship  of  the 
saints  concealed  from  vulgar  eyes  the  God  of  the  Christians ) 
and  the  rustic  dialect  of  peasants  and  soldiers  was  corrupted 
by  a  Teutonic  idiom  and  pronunciation.  Yet  such  intercourse 
of  sacred  and  social  communion  eradicated  the  distinctions 
of  birth  and  victory  ;  and  the  nations  of  Graul  were  gradually 
confounded  under  the  name  and  government  of  the  Franks. 

The  Franks,  af\er  they  mingled  with  their  Gallic  subjects, 
might  have  imparted  the  most  valuable  of  human  gifls,  a 
spirit  and  system  of  constitutional  liberty.  Under  a  king, 
hereditary,  but  limited,  the  chiefs  and  counsellors  might  have 
debated  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the  Csesars :  the  adjacent 
field,  where  the  emperors  reviewed  their  mercenary  legions, 
would  have  admitted  the  legislative  assembly  of  freemen  and 

11*  The  bishop  of  Toara  himself  has  recorded  the  complaint  of 
Chilperic,  the  grandson  of  Cloris.  Ecce  paaper  remansit  Fiscua  nos- 
ier; ecce  divitise  nostras  ad  ecclesias  sunt  translate;  nolii  penitoa  nisi 
ioli  Episcopi  ref^nant,  (1.  vi.  c.  46»  in  torn.  ii.  p.  291.) 

^17  See  the  Ripnarian  Code,  (tit  xxxvi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  241.)  The 
Salic  law  does  not  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  clergy ;  and  we  might 
fuppose,  on  the  behalf  of  the  more  civilized  tribe,  that  thev  had  not 
foreseen  such  an  impious  act  as  the  murder  of  a  priest.  Yet  Fraslexta- 
tus,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Queen  Fred- 
egundis  before  the  altar,  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  viii.  c  81,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  826.) 

^^  Mt  Bonamy  (M^m.  de  P Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxir, 
p.  682—670)  has  ascertained  the  Lingua  Romana  Rustica,  which, 
tlirough  tlie  medium  of  the  Boinance,  has  gradually  been  polished  vito 
t|)e  actual  form  of  the  French  language.  Under  the  CarloringSan  race, 
llie  kings  and  nobles  of  France  still  understood  the  dia^ict  of  their 
9erman  ancestors. 
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warriors ;  and  the  rude  model,  which  had  been  sketched  in 
the  woods  of  Germany,'**  might  have  been  polished  and  im« 
proved  by  the  civil  wisdom  of  the  Romans.  But  the  careless 
Barbarians,  secure  of  their  personal  independence,  disdained 
the  labor  of  government :  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  month 
of  March  were  silently  abolished  ;  and  the  nation  was  sep* 
aiated,  and  almost  dissolved,  by  the  conquest  of  GaulJ^ 
The  monarchy  was  left  without  any  regular  establishment  of 
justice,  of  arms,  or  of  revenue.  The  successors  of  Clovis 
wanted  resolution  to  assume,  or  strength  to  exercise,  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  which  the  people  had  abdi* 
cated  :  the  royal  prerogative  was  distinguished  only  by  a 
more  ample  privilege  of  rapine  and  murder;  and  the  love 
of  freedom,  so  often  invigorated  and  disgraced  by  private 
ambition,  was  reduced,  among  the  licentious  Pranks,  to  the 
contempt  of  order,  and  the  desire  of  impunity.  Seventy-five 
years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  grandson,  Gontran,  king 
of  Burgundy,  sent  an  army  to  invade  the  Grothic  possessions 
of  Septi mania,  or  Languedoc.  The  troops  of  Burgundy, 
Berry,  Auvergne,  and  the  adjacent  territories,  were  excited 
by  the  hopes  of  spoil.  They  marched,  without  discipline, 
under  the  banners  of  German,  or  Grallic,  counts  :  their  attack 
was  feeble  and  unsuccessful ;  but  the  friendly  and  hostile 
provinces  were  desolated  with  indiscriminate  rage.  The 
cornfields,  the  villages,  the  churches  themselves,  were  con- 
sumed by  fire  ;  the  inhabitants  were  massacred,  or  dragged 
into  captivity ;  and,  in  the  disorderly  retreat,  &ye  thousand  of 
these  inhuman  savages  were  destroyed  by  hunger  or  intestine 
discord.  When  the  pious  Grontran  reproached  the  guilt  or 
neglect  of  their  leaders,  and  threatened  to  inflict,  not  a  legal 
sentence,  but  instant  and  arbitrary  execution,  they  accused 
ihe  universal  and  incurable  corruption  of  the  people.  ^^  No 
one,'*  they  said,  ^*  any  longer  fears  or#respects  his  king,  his 
duke,  or  his  count  Each  man  loves  to  do  evil,  and  freely 
indulges  his  criminal  inclinations.  The  most  gentle  correc- 
Jon  provokes  an  immediate  tumult,  and  the  rash  magistrate, 
who  presumes  to  censure  or  restrain  his  seditious  subjects. 


"*  Ce  beau  systAme  a  ktk  trouv6  dans  In  hoia,  Montesquieu, 
Bsprit  dcs  Lois,  L  xi.  c.  6. 

"^  See  the  Abb6  de  Mably.  Observations,  fce.,  torn.  L  p.  84—^4. 
It  should  seem  that  the  institution  of  national  assemblies,  which  ar^ 
•oeval  with  the  French  nation,  hf*a  never  been  congenial  to  its  temper. 
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^Idom  escapes  alive  from  their  revenge.^*  ^^  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  same  oation  to  expose,  hy  their  intemperate 
vices,  the  most  odious  abuse  of  freedom  ;  and  to  supply  its 
loss  by  the  spirit  of  honor  and  humanity,  which  now  allevi- 
ates and  dignifies  their  obedience  to  an  absolute  sovereign.* 

The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Clovis  the  greatest  part  •f 
their  Gallic  possessions ;  but  their  loss  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  easy  conquest,  and  secure  enjoyment,  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain.  From  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths,  which  soon  m* 
volved  the  Suevic  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  the  modem  Spaniards 
still  derive  some  national  v&nity ;  but  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  neither  invited,  nor  compelled,  to  pursue 
the  obscure  and  barren  series  of  their  annab.^^  The  Goths 
of  Spain  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the 
lofty  ridge  of  the  Pyrensean  mountabs  :*  their  manners  ano 
institutions^  as  far  as  they  were  common  to  the  Grennanic 
iribes,  have  been  already  explained.  I  have  anticipated,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  most  important  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical ev.ents,  the  fall  of  Arianism,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews ;  and  it  only  remains  to  observe  some  interesting  cir- 
cumstances which  relate  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

After  their  conversion  from  idolatry  or  heresy,  the  Franks 
and  the  Visigoths  were  disposed  to  embrace,  with  eqoal  sub- 
mission, the  inherent  evils,  and  the  accidental  benefits,  of 
superstition.  But  the  prelates  of  France,  long  before  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Merovingian  race,  had  degenerated  into  fight- 
ing and  hunting  Barbarians.  They  disdained  the  use  of 
synods ;  forgot  the  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity ;  and 
preferred  the  indulgence  of  private  ambition  and  luxury  to 

">  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  viu.  c.  80,  in  torn.  ii-p.  325,  326)  leUtes* 
with  much  indiiTerenc^  the  crimes,  the  reproof,  and  the  apology 
NuUus  Regem  metuit,  nullus  Ducem,  nuUiu  Comitem  reveretur ;  st 
li  fortaasis  alicni  lata  displicent,  et  ea,  pro  longaevitate  yiim  Testra.*. 
emendare  conatur,  statim  soditio  in  populo,  statim  tiunnltiu  ezoritut, 
et  in  tantum  unuaquiaque  contra  seniorem  ssvA  intentione  gpraaaatur, 
ut  viz  Be  credat  evaderc,  si  tandem  silere  nequiverit. 

***  Spain,  in  these  dark  ages,  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The 
/ranks  had  a  Gregory  of  Tours  ;  the  Saxons,  or  Angles,  a  Bede ;  the 
Lombards,  a  Paul  Wamefrid,  &c.  But  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  is 
oontained  in  the  short  and  impexfiDct  Chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Seville, 
and  John  of  Bidar. 

•  This  rmnarkable  passage  was  published  in  1779.  -  -M. 
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At  general  intercRt  of  the  sacerdotal  profession.^''  Th« 
bishops  of  Spain  respected  themselves,  and  were  respected 
bj  the  public ;  their  indissoluble  union  disguised  their  vices, 
and  confirmed  their  authority  ;  and  the  regular  discipline  of 
the  church  introduced  peace,  order,  and  stability,  into  the 
government  of  the  state.  From  the  reign  of '  Recared,  the 
first  Catholic  king,  to  that  of  Witiza,  the  immediate  prede^ 
oessor  of  the  unfortunate  Roderic,  sixteen  national  councils 
\Tere  successively  convened.  The  six  metropolitans,  Toledo, 
Seville,  Merida,  Braga,  Tarragona,  and  Narbonne,  presided 
according  to  their  respective  seniority ;  the  assembly  was 
composed  of  their  sutfragan  bishop.)^,  who  appeared  in  person, 
or  by  their  proxies ;  and  a  place  wais  assigned  to  the  most 
holy,  or  opulent,  of  the  Spanish  abbots.  During  the  first 
three  days  of  the  convocation,  as  long  as  they  agitated  the 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  profane 
laity  was  excluded  from  their  debates ;  which  were  conduct- 
ed, however,  with  decent  solemnity.  But,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for  the  entrance 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  palace,  the  dukes  and  counts  of 
the  provinces,  the  judges  of  the  cities,  and  the  Gothic  nobles, 
and  the  decrees  of  Heaven  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
the  people.  The  same  rules  were  observed  in  the  provincial 
assemblies,  the  annual  synods,  which  were  empowered  to 
hear  complaints,  and  to  redress  grievances ;  and  a  legal  gov- 
ernment was  supported  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  the 
Spanish  clergy.  l?he  bishops,  who,  in  each  revolution,  were 
prepared  to  flatter  the  victorious,  and  to  insult  the  prostrate, 
labored,  with  diligence  and  success,  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
persecution,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the  crown.  Yet  the 
national  councils  of  Toledo,  in  which  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Barbarians  was  tempered  and  guided  by  episcopal  policy, 
have  established  some  prudent  laws  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  king  and  people.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was 
supplied  by  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and  palatines ;  and^ 
after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  Alaric,  the  regal  dignity  wa^ 
still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble  blood  of  the  Goths.  The 
^^SJy  who    anointed    their  lawful   prince,  always    recom- 

^  Such  are  the  complaints  of  St.  Bonifiuse,  the  apoetle  of  Qeraiany» 
and  the  reformer  of  Qaol,  (in  torn.  ir.  p.  94.)  The  fourscore  yeart^ 
wbidi  he  deplores,  of  license  and  corruption,  would  seem  to  iisinu* 
Ate  ihat  the  Barbarians  were  admitted  into  the  clergy  aboit  the 
vear660. 
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mended,  and  eometimeft  practised,  the  duty  of  allegtaoee; 
and  the  spiritual  censures  were  denounced  on  the  heads  of 
the  impious  subjects,  who  should  resist  his  authority,  conspire 
against  his  life,  or  violate,  by  an  indecent  union,  the  chastity 
even  of  his  Mr'dow.  But  the  monarch  himself,  when  be  as- 
cended the  throne,  was  bound  by  a  reciprocal  oath  to  God 
and  his  people,  that  he  would  faithfully  execute  his  important 
trust  The  real  or  imaginary  faults  of  his  administration 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  a  powerful  aristocracy ;  and 
the  bishops  and  palatines  were  guarded  by  a  fundament.'d 
privilege,  that  they  should  not  be  degraded,  imprisoned,  tor* 
tured,  nor  punished  with  death,  exile,  or  confiscation,  unle« 
by  the  free  and  public  judgment  of  their  peers.*** 

One  of  these  legislative  councils  of  Toledo  examined  ani' 
ratified  the  code  of  laws  which  had  been  compiled  by  a  suc- 
cession of  Gothic  kings,  from  the  fierce  Euric,  to  the  '^evout 
Egica.  As  long  as  me  Visigoths  themselves  were  satisfied 
with  the  rude  customs  of  their  ancestors,  they  indulged  thoir 
subjects  of  Aquitain  and  Spain  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Ro- 
man law.  Their  gradual  improvement  in  arts,  in  policy,  and 
at  length  in  religion,  encouraged  them  to  imitate,  and  to  su* 
persede,  these  foreign  institutions ;  and  to  compose  a  code  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  the  use  of  a  great  and 
united  people.  The  same  obligations,  and  the  same  privileges, 
were  communicated  to  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  monarchy : 
and  the  conquerors,  insensibly  renouncing  the  Teutonic  idiom, 
submitted  to  the  restraints  of  equity,  and  exalted  the  Romans 
to  the  participation  of  freedom.  The  merit  of  this  impartial 
policy  was  enhanced  by  the  situation  of  Spain  under  the  reign 
of  the  Visigoths.  The  provincials  were  long  separated  from 
their  Arian  masters  by  the  irreconcilable  difllerence  of  re- 
ligion. After  the  conversion  of  Recared  had  removed  the 
prejudices  of  the  Catholics,  the  coasts,  both  of  the  Ocean  and 
Mediterranean,  were  still  possessed  by  the  Eastern  emperors ; 
who  secretly  excited  a  discontented  people  to  reject  the  yoke 
of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity  of  Ro- 

■"^  The  acts  of  the  ooundlB  of  Toledo  are  still  the  most  authentic 
cecords  o(  the  church  and  constitution  of  Spain.  The  following  pas- 
sages are  particularly  important,  (iii.  17t  18  ;  iv.  76 ;  v.  2,  8,  4,  5,  8 ; 
H.  11, 12,  13,  14,  17,  18  ;  Til.  1 ;  ziiL  2,  8.  6.)  I  haye  found  Maaeov 
(Hist  of  the  Ancient  GNnrmans,  xt.  29,  and  Annotations,  zxvi.  and 
axxiii.)  vid  Ferreras  (Hist.  Q  ^6rale  de  TEspagne,  torn,  ii.;  very  use- 
hd  and  accurate  guides. 
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man  citizens.  The  allegiance  of  doubtful  s  jbjects  is  indeed 
moet  effectually  secured  by  their  own  persuasion,  that  they 
hazard  more  in  a  revolt,  than  they  can  hope  to  obtain  by  a 
revolution ;  but  it  has  appeared  so  natural  to  oppress  tliose 
wliom  we  hate  and  fear,  that  the  contrary  system  well  de- 
•erves  the  praise  of  wisdom  and  moderation.*^ 

While  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths,  were 
established  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Saxons  achieved  the  con* 
quest  of  Britain,  the  third  great  diocese  of  the  Preefeciure  of 
the  West.  Since  Britain  was  already  separated  from  the 
Roman  empire,  I  might,  without  reproach,  decline  a  story 
familiar  to  the  most  illiterate,  and  obscure  to  the  most  learned, 
of  my  readers.  The  Saxons,  who  excelled  in  the  use  of  the 
oar,  or  the  battle-axe,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  which  could 
alone  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  exploits ;  the  Provincials, 
relapsing  into  barbarism,  neglected  to  describe  the  ruin  of 
their  country ;  and  the  doubtful  tradition  was  almost  extin- 
guished, before  the  missionaries  of  Rome  restored  the  light 
of  science  and  Christianity.  The  declamations  of  Gildas, 
the  fragments,  or  fables,  of  Nennius,  the  obscure  hints  of  the 
Saxon  laws  and  chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiastical  tales  of  the 
venerable  Bede,'^  have  been  illustrated  by  the  diligence,  and 
sometimes  embellished  by  the  fancy,  of  succeeding  writers, 
whose  works  I  am  not  ambitious  either  to  censure  or  to  tran* 
■cribe.*^     Yet  the  historian  of  the  empire  may  be  tempted 

^  The  Code  of  the  Visigoths,  regtilarly  divided  into  twelve  books, 
has  been  conectly  published  by  Dom  Bouquet,  (in  torn,  ir,  p.  273 — 
460.)  It  has  been  treated  by  the  President  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  L  xxviij.  c.  1)  with  excessive  severity.  I  dislike  the  style ; 
I  detest  the  superstition  ;  but  I  shall  presume  to  think,  that  the  civil 
{uriaprudence  displays  a  more  eiviluced  and  enlightened  state  of 
society,  than  that  of  the  Burgundians,  or  even  of  the  Lombards. 

**■  See  Oildas  de  Excidio  Britannise,  c.  11—26,  p.  4—9,  edit.  Gale. 
Nennius,  Hist.  Britonum«  c.  28,  35—65,  p.  105—115,  edit.  Oale. 
Bede,  £Qst.  Ecclesiast.  Gentis  Angloruml.  i.  c  12 — 16,  p.  49—53, 
c.  22,  p.  58,  edit.  Smith.  Chron.  Saxonicum,  p.  11 — 28,  ftc,  edit. 
Gibson,  llie  Anglo-Saxon  laws  were  published  by  Wilkuis,  London, 
1731,  in  folio ;  and  the  X/eges  WalUcse,  by  Wotton  and  Clarke,  Lon- 
don, 1730,  In  folio. 

**^  The  laborious  Mr.  Carte,  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Whitaker,  are 
the  two  modem  writers  to  whom  I  am  principally  indebted.  The 
particular  historian  of  Manchester  embraces,  under  that  obscure  title* 
%  subject  almost  as  extensive  as  the  general  history  of  Englard.* 

«  Add  the  Anglo-Saxon  Historv  of  Mr  S.  Turner;  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave'S 
tketch  of  the  *'  Early  History  of  England."  — M. 
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to  pursue  the  revolutions  of  a  Roman  province,  till  it  vauishes 
from  his  sight ;  and  an  Englishman  may  curiously  trace  t2ie 
establishment  of  the  Barbarians,  from  whom  he  derives  his 
name,  his  laws,  and  perhaps  his  origin. 

About  forty  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Ronum  gov 
emment,  Vortigern  appears  to  have  obtained  the  supreme^ 
though  precarious,  command  of  the  princes  and  cities  of 
Britain.  That  unfortunate  monarch  has  been  almost  unaiii- 
mously  condemned  for  the  weak  and  mischievous  policy  of 
inviting  '^  a  formidable  stranger,  to  repel  the  vexatious  in- 
roads of  a  domestic  foe.  His  ambassadors  are  despatched, 
by  the  gravest  historians,  to  the  coast  of  Germany  :  they  ad- 
dross  a  pathetic  oration  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Saxons, 
and  those  warlike  Barbarians  resolve  to  assist  with  a  fleet  and 
army  the  suppliants  of  a  distant  and  unknown  island.  If 
Britain  had  indeed  been  unknown  to  the  Saxons,  the  measure 
of  its  calamities  would  have  been  less  complete.  But  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  government  could  not  always  guard 
the  maritime  province  against  the  pirates  of  Germany ;  the 
independent  and  divided  states  were  exposed  to  their  attacks ; 
and  the  Saxons  might  sometimes  join  the  Soots  and  the  Picts, 
in  a  tacit,  or  express,  confederacy  of  rapine  and  destruc- 
tion. Vortigern  could  only  balance  the  various  perils,  which 
assaulted  on  every  side  his  throne  and  his  people ;  and  his 
policy  may  deserve  either  praise  or  excuse,  if  he  preferred 
the  alliance  of  those  Barbarians,  whose  naval  power  rendered 
them  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  the  most  serviceable 
allies.  Hengist  and  Horsa,  as  they  ranged  along  the  Eastern 
coast  with  three  ships,  were  engaged,  by  the  promise  of  an 
ample  stipend,  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Britain ;  and  their 
intrepid  valor  soon  delivered  the  country  from  the  Caledonian 
invaders.  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  a  secure  and  fertile  district, 
was  allotted  for  the  residence  of  these  Grerman  auxiliaries, 
and  they  were  supplied,  according  to  the  treaty,  with  a  plenti- 
ful allowance  of  clothing  and  provisions*  This  favorablti 
leoeption  encouraged  five  thousand  warriors  to  embark  with 

'"*  Thii  tnvitatiofi,  which  may  derive  some  countenance  ftom  ths 
loose  expreeslonB  of  Qildaa  and  Bede,  ia  framed  into  a  regular  atory 
by  Witikmd,  a  Saxon  monk  of  the  tenth  century,  (see  Cousin,  ffist 
die  rKmpire  d'Occident,  torn.  ii.  p.  356.)  Rapin«  and  even  Hume, 
have  too  freely  uaed  this  suspicious  evidence,  without  regarding  ths 
precise  and  probable  testimony  of  Nennius:  Iterea  renerunt  tns 
ChiuU»  A  GermaniA  in  exilio  p\tUtB,  in  quibus  erant  Ilors  et  HengisL 
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Jieir  families  in  sev^snteen  vessels,  and  the  infant  power  of 
Hengist  was  fortified  by  this  strong  and  seasonable  reenforce* 
menL  The  crafty  Barbarian  suggested  to  Vortigcm  the 
obvious  advantage  of  fixing,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Picts, 
a  colony  of  faithful  allies :  a  third  fleet  of  forty  ships,  under 
the  coRunand  of  his  son  and  nephew,  sailed  from  Germany, 
ravaged  the  Orkneys,  and  disembarked  a  new  array  on  the 
coast  of  Northumberland,  or  Lothian,  at  the  opposite  extrem- 
ity of  the  devoted  land.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent,  the  impending  evils.  The  two  nations 
were  soon  divided  and  exasperated  by  mutual  jealousies. 
The  Saxons  magnified  all  that  they  had  done  and  suffered  io 
the  cause  of  an  ungrateful  people ;  while  the  Britons  regretted 
the  liberal  rewards  which  coald  not  satisfy  the  avarice  of  those 
haughty  mercenaries.  The  causes  of  fear  and  hatred  were 
inflamed  into  an  irreconcilable  quarrel.  The  Saxons  flew  to 
arms  ;  and  if  they  perpetrated  a  treacherous  massacre  dur- 
mg  the  securit}  of  a  feast,  they  destroyed  the  reciprocal  con* 
fidence  which  sustains  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war.^^ 

Hengist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  tlie  conquest  of  Britain,  ex* 
horted  his  countrymen  to  embrace  the  glorious  opportunity  : 
he  painted  in  lively  colors  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  wealth 
of  the  cities,  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  natives,  and  the 
convenient  situation  of  a  spacious  solitary  island,  accessible 
on  all  sides  to  the  Saxon  fleets.  1  <ie  successive  colonies 
which  issued,  in  the  period  of  a  century,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine,  were  principally  com- 
posed of  three  valiant  tribes  or  nations  of  Germany  ;  the  Jutes^ 
the  old  SaxanSf  and  the  Angles.  The  Jutes,  who  fought 
under  the  peculiar  banner  of  Hengist,  assumed  the  merit  of 
leading  their  countrymen  in  the  paths  of  glory,  and  of  erect- 

"*  Noniuns  imputes  to  the  Saxons  the  murder  of  three  hundred 
British  chie& ;  a  crime  not  unsuitable  to  their  savage  manners.  But 
we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  (see  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  1.  viii.  c.  9 — 
12)  that  Stonehenge  is  their  monument,  which  the  giants  had  formerly 
transported  from  Africa  to  Ireland,  and  which  was  removed  to  Britain 
by  the  order  of  Ambrosius,  and  the  art  of  Merlin.* 


•  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (Hist,  of  England,  p.  96)  is  inclined  to  resolve  the 
whole  of  these  si4>rie8,  as  Niebuhr  the  older  Roman  history,  into  poetry. 
To  the  editor  they  appeared,  in  early  youth,  so  essentially  poetic,  as  to 
Justify  the  rash  attempt  to  embody  them  in  an  Bpic  Pcem,  called  Samor, 
fiummenced  at  Eton,  and  finished  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  mature! 
tante  of  manho<  d.  —  M. 
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ing  in  Kent,  the  drat  independent  kingdom.  The  feme  of 
the  enterprise  was  attributed  to  the  primitive  Saxons ;  and  tha 
common  laws  and  language  of  the  conquerors  are  described 
by  the  national  appellation  of  a  people,  which,  at  the  end  of 
four  hundred  years,  produced  the  first  monarchs  of  South 
Britain.  The  Angles  were  distinguished  by  their  numbem 
and  their  success ;  and  they  claimed  the  honor  of  fixing  a 
a  perpetual  name  on  the  country,  of  which  they  occupied 
the  most  ample  portion.  The  Barbarians,  who  followed  the 
hopes  6f  rapine  either  on  the  land  or  sea,  were  insensibly 
blended  with  this  triple  confederacy ;  the  Frisians^  who  bad 
been  tempted  by  their  vicinity  to  the  British  shores,  might 
balance,  during  a  short  space,  the  strength  and  reputation  of 
the  native  Saxons ;  the  Danes^  the  Prussians^  the  Rugians,  are 
faintly  described ;  and  some  adventurous  Huns^  who  had 
wandered  as  far  as  the  Baltic,  might  embark  on  board  the 
German  vessels,  for  the  conquest  of  a  new  world. ^^  But  this 
arduous  achievement  was  not  prepared  or  executed  by  the 
union  of  national  powers.  Each  intrepid  chieftain,  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  assembled  his  fol- 
lowers ;  equipped  a  fleet  of  three,  or  perhaps  of  sixty,  vessevs ; 
chose  the  place  of  the  attack ;  and  conducted  his  subsequ*  ^nt 
operations  according  to  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  6  fC- 
tatee  of  his  private  interest  In  the  invasion  of  Britain  ma  .ly 
heroes  vanquished  and  fell ;  but  only  seven  victorious  lead  tra 
assumed,  or  at  least  maintained,  the  title  of  kings.  Se\  en 
independent  thrones,  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,*  were  foum^ed 
by  the  conquerors,  and  seven  families,  one  of  which  has  b<.en 
continued,  by  female  succession,  to  our  present  sovereign, 
derived  their  equal  and  sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the  ^^ 
of  war.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  this  republic  of  kiuga 
was  moderated  by  a  general  council  and  a  supreme  magis- 
trate.    But  such  an  artificial  scheme  of  policy  is  repugnant  to 

"*  All  these  tribes  ure  expressly  enumerated  by  Bede,  (L  L  c.  16, 
p.  52, 1.  V.  c.  9,  p.  190  ;)  and  though  I  have  considered  Mr.  WhitalLcr's 
lemarks,  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  538 — 543,)  I  do  not  perof  ive 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  Frisians,  &c,  were  mingled  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

*  This  term  (the  Heptarchy)  must  be  rejected  because  an  idea  is  c»a- 
feyed  thereby  which  is  subsUntially  wrons.  At  no  one  period  were  tl  are 
erer  Meven  kingdoms  independent  of  each  other.  Palgrare,  vol.  i.  p  46. 
lir.  Sharon  Turner  has  the  merit  of  having  first  confuted  the  po^  4m 
notion  on  this  subject.    Anglo-Sax  m  History,  vol.  L  p.  802  >-  M. 
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Ilia  rude  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Saxons :  their  laws  are 
■ileot ;  and  their  imperfect  annals  aiTord  only  a  dark  and 
bloody  prospect  of  intestine  discord. ^^^ 

A  monk,  who,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  human  life, 
hiM  presumed  to  exercise  the  office  of  historian,  strangely 
disligures  the  state  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  its  separation 
from  the  Western  empire.  Gildas  ^^9  describes  in  florid  Ian 
guiige  the  improvements  of  agriculture,  the  foreign  trada 
which  flowed  with  every  tide  into  the  Thames  and  the  Severn, 
the  solid  and  lofty  construction  of  public  and  private  edifices; 
he  accuses  the  sinful  luxury  of  the  British  people ;  of  a  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  same  writer,  ignorant  of  the  most  simple 
arts,  and  incapable,  without  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  of  provid* 
ing  walls  of  stone,  or  weapons  of  iron,  for  the  defence  of  theii 
native  landJ^  Under  the  long  dominion  of  the  emperors, 
Britain  had  been  insensibly  moulded  into  the  elegant  and 
servile  form  of  a  Roman  province,  whose  safety  was  intrusted 
to  a  foreign  power.  The  subjects  of  Honorius  contemplated 
their  new  freedom  with  surprise  and  terror ;  they  were  left 
destitute  of  any  civil  or  military  constitution ;  and  their  uncer- 
tain rulers  wanted  either  skill,  or  courage,  or  authority,  to 
direct  the  public  force  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
mtroduction  of  the  Saxons  betrayed  their  internal  weakness, 
and  degraded  the  character  both  of  the  prince  and  people. 
Their  consternation  magnified  the  danger ;  the  want  of  union 
diminished  their  resources ;  and  the  madness  of  civil  factions 
was  more  solicitous  to  accuse,  than  to  remedy,  the  evils,  which 
they  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their  adversaries.  Ifet  the 
Britons  were  not  ignorant,  they  could  not  be  ignorant,  of  the 
manufacture  or  the  use  of  arms ;  the  successive  and  disorderly 
attacks  of  the  Saxons  allowed  them  to  recover  from  their 
amazement,  and  the  prosperous  or  adverse  events  of  the  ¥rar 
added  discipline  and  experience  to  their  native  valor. 

***  Bede  has  enumerated  seven  kings,  two  Saxons,  a  Jute,  and  fout 
Angles,  who  successively  acquired  in  the  heptarchy  an  indefinite 
supremacy  of  power  and  renown.  But  their  reign  was  the  effect,  not 
of  law,  but  of  conquest ;  and  he  obeerres,  in  similar  terms,  that  one  of 
them  subdued  the  Isles  of  Man  and..Anglesey ;  and  that  another  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  Scots  and  Rets,  (llist.  Ecdes.  1.  ii.  c.  5^  p.  83.) 

'^  See  Gildas  de  Excidio  Britanniae,  c.  L  p.  1,  edit.  Gale. 

»*  Bfr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  voL  ii.  p.  503,  516)  has 
martly  exposed  this  glaring  absurdity,  which  had  passed  Tmnoti<»d 
by  the  general  historians,  as  they  were  hastening  to  more  interesting 
4Dd  important  events. 
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Willie  the  continent  of  Europe  and  AfVica  yielded,  without 
•esbtance,  to  the  Barbarians,  ihe  British  island,  alone  and 
unaided,  maintained  a  long,  a  vigorous,  tnough  an  unsuccev^ 
ful,  struggle,  against  the  formidable  pirates,  who,  almost  at 
the  same  instant,  assaulted  the  Northern,  the  Eastern,  and  th^ 
Bouthem  coasts.  The  cities  which  had  been  fortified  with 
skill,  were  defended  with  resolution ;  the  advantages  of  ground« 
hills,  forests,  and  morasses,  were  diligently  improved  by  tha 
inhabitants ;  the  conquest  of  each  district  was  purchased  with 
blood ;  and  the  defeats  of  the  Saxons  are  strongly  attested  by 
the  discreet  silence  of  their  annalist  Hengist  might  hope  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  his  ambition,  in  an  active 
reign  of  thirty-five  years,  was  confined  to  the  possession  of 
Kent ;  and  the  numerous  colony  which  he  had  planted  in  the 
North,  was  extirpated  by  the  sword  of  the  Britons.  The 
monarchy  of  the  West  Saxons  was  laboriously  founded  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  three  martial  generations.  The 
life  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  children  of  Woden, 
was  consumed  in  the  conquest  of  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  the  loss  which  he  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badon,  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Kenrtc 
his  valiant  son,  advanced  into  Wiltshire ;  besieged  Salisbury, 
at  that  time  seated  on  a  commanding  eminence;  and  van- 
quished an  army  which  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  In 
the  subsequent  battle  of  Marlborough, ^ 34  his  British  enemies 
displayed  their  military  science.  Their  troops  were  formed  in 
three  lines ;  each  line  consisted  of  three  distinct  bodies,  and 
the  cavalry,  the  archers,  and  the  pikemen,  were  distributed 
according  to  the  principles  of  Roman  tactics.  The  Saxoni 
charged  in  one  weighty  column,  boldly  encountered  with  their 
short  swords  the  long  lances  of  the  Britons,  and  maintained 
an  equal  conflict  till  the  approach  of  night.  Two  decisive 
victories,  the  death  of  three  British  kings,  and  the  reduction 
of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester,  established  the  fame  and 
power  of  Ceaulin,  the  grandson  of  Cerdic,  who  carried  hii 
victorious  arms  \o  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

After  a  war  of  a  hundred  years,  the  independent  Britons 

'■•  At  Beran-birig,  or  Barbury-castle,  near  Marlborough.  Th* 
Ktezon  chronicle  asslgng  the  name  and  date.  Camden  f  Britannia,  vdL 
\  p.  128)  ascertainfl  the  place ;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptotea 
^ost  Bedam,  p.  314)  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  battle.  Xhry  an 
Vjvobable  and  characteristic ;  and  the  historians  of  the  twelfth  osntttiy 
might  i»|Mult  some  materials  that  no  longer  eziat. 
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ttin  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  Western  coast,  fiom  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall ; 
and  the  principal  cities  of  the  inland  country  still  opposed  the 
arms  of  the  Barbarians.  Resistance  became  more  languid, 
As  the  number  and  boldness  of  the  assailants  continually 
increased.  Winning  their  way  by  slow  and  painful  efiortii 
the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  their  various  confederates, 
advanced  from  the  North,  from  the  East,  and  from  the 
South,  till  their  victorious  banners  were  united  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  Beyond  the  Severn  the  Britons  still  asserted 
their  national  freedom,  which  survived  the  heptarchy,  and 
even  the  monarchy,  of  the  Saxons.  The  bravest  warriors, 
who  preferred  exile  to  slavery,  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales :  the  reluctant  submission  of  Cornwall 
was  delayed  for  some  ages;^^  and  a  bend  of  fugitives 
acquired  a  settlement  in  Graul,  by  their  own  valor,  or  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Merovingian  kings.  ^^^  The  Western  angle  of 
Armorica  acquired  the  new  appellations  of  Cornwall^  and  the 
Lesser  Britain ;  and  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Osismii  were 
filled  by  a  strange  people,  who,  under  the  authority  of  thei* 
counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the  laws  and  language  of  their 
ancestors.  To  the  feeble  descendants  of  Clovis  and  Charle- 
magne, the  Britons  of  Armorica  refused  the  customary  tribute, 
subdued  the  neighborbg  diocesses  of  Vannes,  Bennes,  and 
Nantes,  and  formed  a  powerful,  though  vassal,  state,  which 
has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  France.^^ 


■*  Cornwall  was  finally  subdued  by  Athelstan,  (A  B.  927—941,) 
who  planted  an  Enslish  colony  at  Exeter,  and  confined  the  Britons 
beyond  the  River  ^uunar.  See  William  6i  Malmsbury,  1.  iL,  in  the 
Smptores  post  Bedam,  p.  60.  The  spirit  of  the  Cornish  knights  was 
degraded  Inr  servitude :  and  it  should  seem,  from  the  Bomanoe  of  Sir 
Tristram,  that  their  cowardice  was  almost  proverbiaL 

>^  The  establishment  of  the  Britons  in  Gaul  is  proved  in  the  sixth 
esntnry,  by  Proeopius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  second  council  of  Tours, 
(A.  D.  567,)  and  the  least  suspicious  of  their  chronicks  and  lives  of 
saints.  The  subscription  of  a  oishop  of  the  Britons  to  the  first  oounci} 
of  Tours,  (A.  D.  461,  or  rather  481,)  the  army  of  Biothamus,  and  the 
loose  declamation  of  Gildas,  (alii  transmarinas  petebant  regiones,  c.  25, 
D.  8,)  may  countenance  an  emigration  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  Beyond  that  era,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  can  be  found 
Mly  in  romance ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Whitaker  (Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons,  p.  214—221)  should  so  faithfully  tnmscribe  the 
gross  ignMiaoe  of  Caite,  whose  venial  enon  he  has  so  rigotously 


^  The  antiquities  of  Bretoffnst  tviiich  have  been  the  subject  < 
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Id  a  century  of  perpetual,  or  at  least  implacable,  war,  mucb 
courage,  and  some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  for  the  de- 
fence of  Britain.  Yet  if  the  memory  of  its  champions  is 
almost  buried  in  oblivion,  we  need  not  repine ;  since  eveiy 
age,  however  destitute  of  science  or  virtue,  sufficiently  abound* 
with  acts  of  blood  and  military  renown.  The  tomb  of  Vor« 
timer,  the  son  of  Vortigern,  was  erected  on  the  margin  of  tlie 
aea-shore,  as  a  landmark  formidable  to  the  Saxons,  whom  he 
and  thrice  vanquished  in  the  fields  of  Kent  Ambroeius  Au- 
n^lian  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Romans ;  >^  his 
modesty  was  equal  to  his  valor,  and  his  valor,  till  the  last  fatal 
action,^^  was  crowned  with  splendid  success.  But  every 
British  name  is  efiaced  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Abthub,*^ 


g>litical  controversy,  tre  illustrated  by  Hadrian  ValesiiM,  (Notitia 
allianim,  tub  voce  Briian$na  CUmarina,  p.  98 — 100.)  M.  D'Anvilk^ 
(Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  C&riaopUit  Cuno9olit9$t  Otitmii,  Fbr^o- 
iMwm,  p.  248,  258,  608,  720,  and  Etats  de  I'Europe,  p.  76—80,)  Lon- 
ffuerue,  (Description  de  la  France,  torn.  L  p.  84 — 94^  and  tlie  Abb6 
oe  Vertot,  THist.  Critique  de  rEtabliasement  des  Bretons  dans  lea 
Qaules,  2  vols,  in  12mo.,  Paris,  1720.)  I  may  assume  the  merit  of 
examining  the  original  evidence  which  they  have  produced.* 

^^  Bede,  who  in  his  chronicle  (p.  28)  places  Ambroeius  under  the 
reign  of  Zeno,  (A.  D.  474 — 491,)  observes,  that  his  parents  had  been 
**  purpurft  induti ; "  which  he  explains,  in  his  eccleaisstical  history,  by 
**  regium  aomen  et  insigne  ferentibus,'*  (1.  i.  c.  16,  p.  63.)  The  ex- 
pression of  Nennius  (c  44,  p.  110,  edit.  Qale)  is  still  more  aingulax^ 
•*  Unus  de  anmUihu  gentis  Komanicte  est  pater  meus." 

'^  By  the  unanimous,  though  doubtful,  conjecture  of  our  antiqua- 
rians, Ambrosius  is  confounded  with  Natanleod,  who  (A.  D.  608)  lost 
his  own  life,  and  five  thousand  of  his  subjects,  in  a  battle  against  Cer- 
die,  the  West  Saxon,  (Chron.  Saxon,  p.  17,  18.) 

'^  As  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  WekiL  bsords,  Myrdhin,  Llomarch,t 
and  Taliessin,  my  faith  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Arthur  princi- 
pally rests  on  the  simple  and  circumstantial  testimony  of  Nennius, 
(Hist.  Brit,  c  62,  63,  p.  114.)    Mr.  Whitaker  (HisU  of  Manchester^ 

*  Compare  GaUet,  Mtooires  sur  la  Bretagne,  and  Dam,  Hiitfyre  de 
Bretagne.  These  authori  appear  to  me  to  establish  the  point  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bretagne  at  the  time  that  the  insular  Britons  took  refuge  in 
their  country,  and  that  the  greater  part  landed  as  fugitiTes  rather  than  aa 
conquerors.  I  observe  that  M.  Lappenberff  (Oesohichte  von  England,  toL 
I.  p.  66'j  supposes  the  settlement  of  a  military  colony  formed  of  Britiak 
soldiers,  (Milites  limitanei,  loeti,)  during  the  usurpation  of  Maximus,  (dSl, 
888,)  who  gave  their  name  and  peculiar  ciTilization  to  Bretagne.  M;  Laf^ 
penberg  expresses  his  surprise  tnat  Gibbon  here  rejects  the  authority  which 
ne  follows  elsewhere.  —  M. 

t  I  presume  that  Gibbon  means  Llywarch  Hen,  or  the  Asod.  — The 
Elegies  of  this  Welsh  prince  and  bard  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Owen: 
in  wt^o—  works  and  in  the  Myryrian  Archeology,  slumbers  muck  curioua 
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the  hereditary  prince  of  the  Silures,  in  South  Wales,  and  Ihe 
elective  king  or  general  of  the  nation.  According  to  the  moat 
-rational  account,  he  defeated,  in  twelve  successive  battles,  the 
Angles  of  the  North,  and  the  Saxons  of  the  West ;  but  the 
declining  age  of  the  hero  was  imbittered  by  popular  ingrati* 
tude  and  domestic  misfortunes.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
leas  interesting  than  the  singular  revolutions  of  his  fame. 
During  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  the  tradition  of  his 
exploits  was  preserved,  and  rudely  embellished,  by  the  ol>> 
■cure  bards  of  Wales  and  Armorica,  who  were  odious  to  thr 
Saxons,  and  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  pride  and 
curiosity  of  the  Norman  conquerors  prompted  them  to  inquire 
mto  the  ancient  history  of  Britain :  they  listened  with  fond 
creduli^  to  the  tale  of  Arthur,  and  eagerly  applauded  the 
merit  of  a  prince  who  had  triumphed  over  the  Saxons,  their 
common  enemies.  His  romance,  transcribed  in  the  Latin  of 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  aflerwards  translated  into  the  fash- 
ionable idiom  of  the  times,  was  enriched  with  the  various, 
though  incoherent,  ornaments  which  were  familiar  to  the  ex- 
perience, the  learning,  or  the  fancy,  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  progress  of  a  Phrygian  colony,  from  the  Tyber  to  the 
Thames,  was  easily  ingrafted  on  the  fable  of  the  £neid ; 
and  the  royal  ancestors  of  Arthur  derived  their  origin  from 
Troy,  and  claimed  their  alliance  with  the  Csssars.  His  tro- 
phies were  decorated  with  captive  provinces  and  Imperial 
titles  ;  and  his  Danish  victories  avenged  the  recent  injuries  of 
his  country.  The  gallantry  and  superstition  of  the  British 
hero,  his  feasts  and  tournaments,  and  the  memorable  institu- 
tion of  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table^  were  faithfully  copied 
from  the  reigning  manners  of  chivalry  ;  and  the  fabulous  ex- 
ploits of  Uther^s  son  appear  less  incredible  than  the  adven- 
tures which  were  achieved  by  the  enterprising  valor  of  the 
Normans.  Pilgrimage,  and  the  holy  wars,  introduced  into 
Europe  the  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic.     Fairies, 

voL  ii.  p.  81-  71)  has  framed  an  interestinp,  and  even  probablA,  nai- 
mtiTe  of  the  wan  <^  Arthur :  though  it  10  impoaflible  to  allow  ths 
cealisy  of  the  rouad  table. 


toifonnation  on  the  subject  ofWelsh  tradition  and  poetry.  But  the  "WeUb 
antiquarians  have  never  obtained  a  hearing  from  the  public ;  they  have 
had  no  Macpherson  to  compensate  for  his  corruption  of  their  poetic  legends, 
hy  Ibreintf  them  into  popularity.  —  See  also  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  Bssay  eft 
the  Weldi  Bards. -M. 
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mad  gianto,  flying  dragons,  and  enchanted  palaces,  were 
blended  wiUi  the  more  simple  Bctions  of  the  West ;  and  the 
fote  of  Britain  depended  on  the  art,, or  the  predictions,  of 
Merlin.  Every  nation  embraced  and  adorned  the  popular 
romance  of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table: 
iheir  names  were  celebrated  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  the 
voluminous  tales  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristram  were  de* 
voutly  studied  by  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  disieguded  the 
genuine  heroes  and  historians  of  antiquity.  At  length  the 
light  of  science  and  reason  was  rekindled ;  the  talisman  was 
broken  ;  the  visionary  fabric  melted  into  air ;  and  by  a  nat- 
uml,  though  unjust,  reverse  of  the  public  opinion,  the  severity 
of  the  present  age  is  inclined  to  question  the  mttaacs  of  Ar- 
thur.wi 

Resistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must  increase  the  miaeriea 
of  conquest ;  and  conquest  has  never  appeared  more  dread- 
ful and  destructive  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons;  who 
hated  the  valor  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, and  violated,  without  remorse,  the  most  sacred  objects 
of  the  Christian  worship.  The  fields  of  battle  might  be  traced, 
almost  in  every  district,  by  monuments  of  bones ;  the  frag- 
ments of  falling  towers  were  stained  with  blood  ;  the  last  of 
the  Britons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was  massa- 
cred,t<>  in  the  ruins  of  Anderida ;  ^^  and  the  repetition  of 
such  calamities  was  frequent  and  familiar  under  the  Saxon 

141  The  progress  of  romance,  and  the  state  of  learning,  in  the  middle 
ages,  are  iuustrated  by  Bir.  Thomas  Waxton,  with  the  taste  of  a  poeC» 
and  the  minute  diligence  of  an  antiquarian.  I  have  derived  much 
instruction  from  the  two  learned  dissertationa  prefixed  to  the  llisl 
volume  of  his  History  of  English  Poetry.  • 

>^*  Hoc  anno  (490)  .£lla  et  Cissa  obscdcrunt  Andredes-Ceaster ;  dt 
faiterfecerunt  omnes  qui  id  incdluerunt ;  adeo  ut  ne  unua  Brito  ibi 
■uperstes  fuerit,  (Chron.  Saxon,  p.  15 ;)  an  expreaaion  mors  dieadfiil 
in  Its  simplicity,  than  all  the  vagus  and  tedioua  lamentations  of  the 
British  Jeremiah. 

^**  Andredes-Ceaster,  or  Anderida,  is  placed  by  Camden  (Britanma* 
vol.  i.  p.  268)  at  Newenden,  in  the  marshT  grounds  of  Kent,  which 
might  oe  formerly  coTcred  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
I6resi^( Anderida)  which  orerspread  so  large  a  portion  of  Hampahiie 
and  Sussex. 


*  These  valuable  dissertations  should  not  now  be  read  without  the  i 
and  preliminary  essay  of  the  late  editor,  Mr.  Price,  which,  in  noixkt  of  tests 
and  ftUness  of  information,  axe  worthy  of  aooomsaiiyiag  ana  ooo   ~ 
those  of  Walton.— M.  "^r-^*^ 
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keptarehy.  The  arts  and  religion,  the  laws  aad  language, 
which  the  Romans  had  so  carefully  planted  in  Britain,  wen 
extirpated  by  their  barbarous  successors.  Vfter  the  destruc* 
t0a  of  the  principal  churches,  the  bishops,  who  had  declined 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  retired  with  the  holy  relics  into 
Wales  and  Armorica ;  the  remains  of  their  flocks  were  loft 
destitute  of  any  spiritual  food ;  the  practice,  and  even  the 
remembrance,  of  Christianity  were  abolished  ;  and  the  Britisb 
clergy  might  obtain  some  comfort  from  the  damnation  of  the 
idolatrous  strangers.  The  kings  of  France  maintained  the 
privileges  of  their  Roman  subjects  ;  but  the  ferocious  Saxons 
trampled  on  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  of  the  emperors.  The 
proceedings  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  titles  of 
honor,  the  forms  of  office,  the  ranks  of  society,  and  even  the 
tiomestic  rights  of  marriage,  testament,  and  inheritance,  were 
finally  suppressed ;  and  the  indiscriminate  crowd  of  noble  and 
plebeian  slaves  vas  governed  W  the  traditionary  customs, 
which  had  been  coarsely  framed  for  the  shepherds  and  pirates 
of  Germany.  The  language  of  science,  of  business,  and  of 
eonveraation,  which  had  be^n  introduced  by  the  Romans,  was 
tost  in  the  general  desolation.  A  sufficient  number  of  Latin 
or  Celtic  words  might  be  assumed  by  the  Germans,  to  express 
th^r  new  wants  and  ideas  ;^^  but  those  iUiterate  Pagan 
preserved  and  established  the  use  of  their  national  dialect  ^^ 
Almost  every  name,  conspicuous  either  in  the  church  or  state, 
reveab  its  Teutonic  origin ;  ^^^  and  the  geography  of  England 
was  universally  inscribed  with  foreign  characters  and  appel** 
kitions.    The  example  of  a  revolution,  so  rapid  and  so  com* 

^  Dr.  JohnBon  affirms,  that  few  English  words  are  of  British  ex- 
tnotlon.  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  nnderstands  Hke  British  language,  has 
dkcovered  more  than  <ArM  thaueand,  and  actually  produces  a  long  and 
various  catalogue,  froL  ii.  p.  235 — 829.)  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
many  of  these  wotos  may  have  been  imported  m>m  the  Latin  or  Saxon 
Into  the  native  idiom  of  Britain.  • 

>^  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Franks  and  the  An- 
rlo-Saxons  mutually  understood  each  other's  language,  which  was 
derived  firam  the  same  Teutonic  root,  (Bede,  LI.  c.  25,  p.  60.) 

^  After  the  first  generation  of  Italian,  or  Scottish,  mjasionaries»  ths 
dignities  of  the  ehureh  were  filled  with  Saxon  proselytes. 


^  Dr.  Pkiehard's  very  curious  researches,  which  connect  the  Celtic,  as 
weU  as  the  Teutonic,  languages  with  the  Indo-European  class,  make  it 
stSU  more  difficult  to  decide  b  itween  the  Celtic  or  Teutoidc  origiii  of  Bng« 
Ml  words.— See  Prichard  ot  the  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtte  Natiaoa, 
Oxlbid.18Sl.-M. 
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plete,  may  not  ea«ly  be  found  ;  but  it  will  excite  a  pf  obiibte 
•uspicion,  that  the  arts  of  Rome  were  less  deeply  luoted  in 
Britain  than  in  Gaul  or  Spain ;  and  that  the  native  rudeneM 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  was  covered  by  a  thin 
famish  of  Italian  manners. 

This  strange  alteration  has  persuaded  historians,  and  even 
pbilosopherSf  that  the  provincials  of  Britain  were  totally  ex« 
lerminated ;  and  that  the  vacant  land  was  again  peopled  by 
the  peipetUBd  influx,  and  rapid  increase,  of  the  German  colo> 
Dies.  Three  hundred  thousand  Saxons  are  said  to  have 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Hengist ;  ^^'^  the  entire  emigration  of 
the  Angles  was  attested,  in  the  age  of  Bede,  by  the  solitude 
of  their  native  country  ;  ^^  and  our  experience  has  shown  the 
free  propagation  of  the  human  race,  if  they  are  cast  on  a 
fruitful  wilderness,  where  their  steps  are  unconiined,  and  their 
subsistence  is  plentiful.  The  Saxon  kingdoms  displayed  the 
face  of  recent  discovery  and  cultivati(»;  the  towns  were 
small,  the  villages  were  distant;  the  husbandry  was  languid 
and  unskilful ;  four  sheep  were  equivalent  to  an  acre  of  the 
best  land ;  ^^^  an  ample  space  of  wood  and  morass  was 
resigned  to  the  vague  dommion  of  nature ;  and  the  modem 
bishopric  of  Durham,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Tyne  to 
ihe  Tees,  had  returned  to  its  primitive  state  of  a  savage  and 
solitary  forest ^^  Such  imperfect  population  might  have  been 
supplied,  in  some  generations,  by  the  English  colonies ;  but 
neither  reason  nor  facts  can  justify  the  unnatural  supposition, 
that  the  Saxons  of  Britain  remained  alone  in  the  desert  which 
they  had  subdued.     AAer  the  sanguinary  Barbarians  had 


^  Carte's  History  of  England,  voL  L  p.  195.  He  quotes  the  Britiab 
historians  ;  but  I  much  fear,  that  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  (L  vi.  c.  16)  k 
his  only  witness. 

*^  Bede,  Hist.  Ecdesiast.  L  i.  c.  16,  p.  52.  The  fust  is  probable, 
and  well  attested :  yet  such  was  the  loose  intennixture  of  the  Gentaan 
tribes,  that  we  find,  in  a  subsequent  period,  the  law  o£  the  Angli  md 
Warini  of  Germany,  (Lindenbrog.  Codex,  p.  479—486.) 

*^  See  Dr.  Henry's'useftil  and  laborious  History  of  Great  Britaia. 
TOi.  ii  p.  888. 

'"*  Quicquid  (says  John  of  Unemouth)  inter  Tynam  et  Teaam  lla* 
rios  extltit,  sola  eremi  rastitudo  tunc  temporis  fiut,  et  iddrco  nullxua 
ditioni  servivit,  eo  quod  sola  indomltorum  et  sylvestrium  animaUnm 
tpelunca  et  habitatio  fuit,  (apud  Carte,  voL  i.  p.  195.)  From  bisbcip 
•Nicholson  (English  Historical  Library,  p.  65,  98)  I  understand  that 
fiair  copies  of  John  of  Tinemouth's  ample  ccdlections  are  pnwortod  is 
tie  libraries  of  Oxford.  Lambeth,  && 
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•ecured  their  dominion,  and  gratified  their  revenge,  it  waa 
their  interest  to  preserve  the  peasants,  as  well  as  the  cattle, 
of  the  unresisting  country.  In  each  successive  revolution, 
the  patient  herd  becomes  the  property  of  its  new  masters ; 
and  the  salutary  compact  of  food  and  labor  is  silendy  ratified 
by  their  mutual  necessities.  Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sus- 
sex,^^^  accepted  from  his  royal  convert  the  gift  of  the  pentn* 
aula  of  Selsey,  near  Chichester,  with  the  persons  and  property 
of  its  mhabitants,  who  then  amounted  to  eighty-seven  families. 
He  released  them  at  once  from  spiritual  and  temporal  bond- 
age ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  of  both  sexes  were 
baptized  by  their  indulgent  master.  The  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
which  spread  from  the  sea  to  the  Thames,  contained  seven 
thousand  families ;  twelve  hundred  were  ascribed  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  and,  if  we  multiply  this  vague  computation,  it 
may  seem  probable,  that  England  was  cultivated  by  a  million 
of  servants,  or  villains^  who  were  attached  to  the  estates  of 
their  arbitrary  landlords.  The  indigent  Barbarians  were  often 
tempted  to  sell  their  children  or  themselves  into  perpetual, 
and  even  foreign,  bondage  ;^^  yet  the  special  exemptions, 
which  were  granted  to  national  siaves,^^  sufiiciendy  declare 
that  thfsy  were  much  less  numerous  than  the  strangers  and 
captives,  who  had  lost  their  liberty,  or  changed  their  masters, 
by  the  accidents  of  war.  When  time  and  religion  had  miti- 
gated the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  laws  encour- 
aged the  frequent  practice  of  manumission ;  and  their  subjects, 
of  Welsh  or  Cambrian  extraction,  assumed  the  respectable 
station  of  inferior  freemen,  possessed  of  lands,  and  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  civil  society. ^^^    Such  gentle  treatment  might 

^*  See  the  miasion  of  'Wilfrid,  &e.,  in  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  L  ir.  c.  18. 
le,  p.  155,  156,  159. 

■*•  From  the  oonentrent  testiinony  of  Bede  (L  iL  e.  1,  p.  78)  and 
William  of  Malmabury,  (L  iiL  p.  102,)  it  appeara,  that  the  .Aiiglo- 
Bazona,  tarn  the  firat  to  the  last  age,  persisted  in  this  unnatural 
practice.    Their  youths  were  publicly  sold  in  the  market  of  Rome. 

***  According  to  the  laws  of  Ina,  they  could  not  be  lawfully  sold 
beyond  the  seas. 

■^  The  life  of  a  WaUui,  or  Cambricui^  homo,  who  possessed  a  hyda 
0f  land,  is  fixed  at  120  shillings,  by  the  same  laws  (of  Ina,  tit  zxxiL 
in  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  20)  which  allowed  200  shillings  for  a  free 
Saxon,  1200  for  a  Thane,  (see  likewise  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  71.)  We 
may  observe,  that  these  legislators,  the  West  Saxons  and  Mercians, 
Bontinucd  their  British  conquests  after  thev  became  Chris:  ians.  The 
*awB  of  the  four  kings  of  Kent  do  not  condescend  to  notice  the  exist* 
snne  of  any  subject  Britons. 
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•eciiTe  the  allegiance  of  a  fierce  people,  who  had  been  reoentjj 
subdued  on  the  confines  of  Wales  and  Ck>rawiJ].  The  mge 
lua,  the  legislator  of  Wessex,  united  the  two  nations  in  the 
bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and  four  British  lords  of  Somer- 
setshire may  be  honorably  distinguished  in  the  court  of  a 
Saxon  roonaich.iM 

The  independent  Britons  appear  to  have  relapsed  into  the 
state  of  original  barbarism,  from  whence  they  had  been  im- 
perfectly reclaimed.  Separated  by  their  enemies  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  they  soon  became  an  object  of  scandal  and 
abhorrence  to  the  Catholic  world.^^  Christianity  was  still 
professed  in  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  but  the  rude  schisma- 
tics, m  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the  dap  of  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  obstinately  resisted  the  imperious  man- 
dates of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language 
was  insensibly  abolished,  and  the  Britons  were  deprived  of  the 
arts  and  learning  which  Italy  communicated  to  her  Saxon 
proselytes.  In  Wales  and  Armorica,  the  Celtic  tongue,  the 
native  idiom  of  the  West,  was  preserved  and  propagated ;  and 
the  Bards^  who  had  been  the  companions  of  the  Druids,  were 
still  protected,  in  the  nxteenth  century,  by  the  laws  of  Eliza- 
beth. Their  chief,  a  respectable  officer  of  the  courts  of 
Pengwem,  or  Aberfraw,  or  Caermarthen,  accompanied  the 
king's  servants  to  war:  the  monarchy  of  the  Britons,  which 
he  sung  in  the  front  of  battle,  excited  their  courage,  and 
justified  their  depredations ;  and  the  songster  claimed  for  his 
le^timate  prize  the  fairest  heifer  of  the  spoil.  His  subordinate 
mmisters,  the  masters  and  disciples  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  visited,  in  their  respective  circuits,  the  royal,  the  noble^ 
and  the  plebeian  houses ;  and  the  public  poverty,  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  clergy,  was  oppressed  by  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  bards.  Their  rank  and  merit  were  ascertained 
by  solemn  trials,  and  the  strong  belief  of  supernatural  inspiration 
exalted  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  of  his  audience.^^^  The 
last  retreats  of  Celtic  freedom,  the  extreme  territories  of  Gaul 

>**  See  Carte's  mat.  of  England*  voL  L  p.  278. 

*M  At  the  conclusion  of  his  hiitorv,  (A.  D.  731,)  Bede  deaciibes  the 
•oelesiastical  state  of  the  island,  and  censures  the  implacable,  thou^ 
Impotent,  hatred  of  the  Britons  against  the  English  nation,  and  ths 
Zwiolic  church,  (L  y.  c.  23,  p.  219.) 

>•'  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales  (p.  426—449}  has  ftmushed  flM 
with  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  Wdah  bards.  In  the 
fear  156S,  a  session  was  held  at  Caerwys  by  the  special  command  el 
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and  Britain,  wens  less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  pastur- 
age :  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  consisted  in  their  flocks  and 
herds;  milk  and  flesh  weie  their  ordinary  food;  and  bread 
was  sometimes  esteemed,  or  rejected,  as  a  foreign  luxury 
liberty  had  peopled  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  morasses 
of  Armorica;  but  their  populousness  has  been  maliciously 
ascribed  to  the  loose  practice  of  polygamy ;  and  the  houses 
of  these  licentious  barbarians  have  been  supposed  to  contain 
ten  wives,  and  perhaps,  fifty  children. ^^  Their  disposition 
was  rash  and  choleric;  they  were  bold  in  action  and  in 
speech ;  ^^  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
they  alternately  indulged  their  passions  in  f<mign  and  domes* 
tic  war.  The  cavalry  of  Armorica,  the  spearmen  of  Gwent, 
and  the  archers  of  Merioneth,  were  equally  formidable ;  but 
their  pover^  could  seldom  procure  either  siilelds  or  helmets ; 
and  the  inconvenient  weight  would  have  retarded  the  speed 
and  agility  of  their  desultory  operations.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  English  monarchs  was  requested  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  a  Greek  emperor  concerning  the  state  of  Britain;  and 
Henry  IL  oonld  assert,  from  his  personal  experience,  that 
Wales  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  naked  warriors,  who 
encountered,  without  fear,  the  defensive  armor  of  their 
enemies.^ 

By  the  revolution  of  Britain,  the  limits  of  science,  as  well 
as  of  empire,  were  contracted.  The  dark  doud,  which  had 
been  cleared  by  the  Phoenician  discoveries,  and  finally  dis- 
pelled by  the  arms  of  Cassar,  again  settled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic^  and  a  Roman  province  was  again  lost  among  the 
fabubus  Islands  of  the  Ocean.     One  hundred  and  fifty  years 

Queen  Elizabeth,  and  regular  degrees  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
were  conferred  on  fifty-five  minstrels.  The  prize  (a  silver  liarp)  wat 
adjudged  by  the  Mostyn  familv. 

^  Kegio  longe  lateque  diffusa,  milite,  magis  quam  crcdibUe  tit,  re< 
ferta.  Partibus  equidem  in  illis  miles  unus  quinquaginta  generate 
sortitus  more  barlMro  denas  aut  ampUus  uxores.  This  reproach  of 
William  of  Poitiers  (in  the  Historians  of  Prance,  torn.  xi.  p.  88)  is  dis- 
elaimed  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

>M  Giraldus  Cambrensis  confines  this  gift  of  bold  and  ready  elo- 
ouence  to  the  Romans,  the  Prench,  and  the  Britons.  Th«,  malicious 
Welshman  insinuates  that  the  English  taciturnity  might  possibly  be 
the  effect  of  their  servitude  under  the  Normans. 

^^  The  picture  of  Welsh  and  Armorican  manners  is  drawn  tnm 
Giraldus,  (Descript  Cambri»,  c  6^16,  inter  Script  Camden,  p.  886— 
091,)  and  the  authors  quoted  by  the  Abbtf  de  Vartot,  (Hist.  Critique. 
twk  ii.  p.  369—286.) 

53* 
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«Aer  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  gravest  liistonaii  of  ifa« 
times  1^^  destrihes  the  wonders  of  a  remote  isle,  whoso  east* 
em  and  western  parts  are  divided  hy  an  antique  wall,  thfl 
boundary  of  life  and  death,  or,  more  properly,  of  truth  and 
fiction.  The  east  is  a  fair  country,  inhabited  by  a  civilised 
people :  the  air  is  healthy,  the  waters  are  pure  and  plentiful 
and  the  earth  yields  her  regular  and  fruitful  increase.  In  the 
west,  beyond  the  wall,  the  air  is  infectious  and  mortal ;  the 
ground  is  covered  with  serpents ;  and  this  dreary  solitude  i^ 
the  region  of  departed  spirits,  who  are  transported  from  the 
opposite  shores  in  substantial  boats,  and  by  living  rowers. 
Some  families  of  fishermen,  the  subjects  of  the  Franks,  artf 
excused  from  tribute,  in  consideration  of  the  mysterious  office 
which  is  performed  by  these  Charons  of  the  ocean.  Each  in 
his  turn  is  summoned,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  to  hear  the 
voices,  and  even  the  names,  of  the  ghosts :  he  is  sensible  of 
their  weight,  and  he  feels  himself  impelled  by  an  unknown, 
but  irresistible  power.  After  this  dream  of  fancy,  we  read 
with  astonishment,  that  the  name  of  this  island  is  BriUia ; 
that  it  lies  in  the  ocean,  against  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and 
lees  than  thirty  miles  from  the  continent ;  that  it  is  possessed 
by  three  nations,  the  Frisians,  the  Angles,  and  the  Britons ; 
and  that  some  Angles  had  appeared  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
train  of  the  French  ambassadors.  From  these  ambassadors 
Procopius  might  be  informed  of  a  singular,  though  not  im* 
probable,  adventure,  which  umounces  the  spirit,  rather  than 
the  delicacy,  of  an  English  heroine.  She  had  been  betrothed 
to  Radiger,  king  of  the  Varni,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  touched 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine;  but  the  perfidious  lover  was 
tempted,  by  motives  of  policy,  lo  prefer  his  father's  widow, 
the  sister  of  Theodebert,  king  of  the  Franks.^^    The  for- 


>*>  See  Piocopius  de  Bell.  Gothic.  L  xv.  e.  20,  p.  620— S26.  The 
Greek  historian  is  himself  so  confbmided  by  the  wonders  which  he 
relates,  that  he  weakly  attempts  to  distingmBh  the  islands  of  BrUU 
and  Britain^  which  he  hos  identified  by  so  many  inseparable  dzcom- 
stoiices. 

***  Theodebert,  grandson  of  Clovis,  and  king  of  Aastnuria,  was  the 
mcttt  powerful  and  warlike  prince  of  the  age ;  and  this  remorkobls 
'•dventure  may  be  placed  between  the  years  634  and  547>  the  extrems 
terms  of  his  reign.  His  sister  Theudechildis  retired  to  Sens,  wbert 
the  founded  monasteries,  and  distributed  alms,  (see  the  notes  of  ths 
Benedictine  editors,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  216.)  If  we  maj  credit  the  prttei 
of  Fortunatus,  (\.  yL  conn.  6,  in  lom.  ii.  p.  507>)  Radiger  wt  *  '  ' 
of  a  most  raluable  wife. 
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■aken  princefls  of  the  Aogles,  instead  of  bewailing,  revenged 
her  disgrace.  Her  warlike  subjects  are  said  to  have  been 
Ignorant  of  the  use,  and  even  of  the  form,  of  a  horse ;  but 
•he  boldly  sailed  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine,  with 
a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ^ips,  and  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  the  captive  Radiger 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  victorious  bride,  who  generously 
pardoned  his  offence,  dismissed  her  rival,  and  compelled  the 
king  of  the  Vami  to  discharge  with  honor  and  fidelity  the 
duties  of  a  hnsband.^^^  This  gallant  exploit  appears  to  be 
the  last  naval  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  arts  of 
navigation,  by  which  they  acquired  &e  empire  of  Britain  and 
of  the  sea,  weie  sooo  neglected  by  the  indolent  BarbariaiA, 
who  supinely  renounced  all  the  commercial  advantages  of 
their  insular  ntuation.  Seven  uidependent  kingdoms  were 
agitated  by  perpetual  discord ;  and  the  British  world  was 
seldom  connected,  either  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  nations  of 
the  Continent.^<^ 

I  have  now  accomplished  the  laborious  narrative  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  fortunate  age 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  its  total  extinction  in  the 
West,  about  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  At  that 
unhappy  period,  the  Saxons  fiercely  struggled  with  the  natives 
for  the  possession  of  Britain :  Gaul  and  Spain  were  divided 
between  the  powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and  Visi- 
goths, and  the  dependent  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi  and  Burgun- 
dians :  Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Vandals,  and  the  savage  insults  of  the  Moors:  Rome  and 
Italy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  afflicted  by  an 
army  of  Barbarian  mercenaries,  whose  lawless  tyranny  was 
succeeded  by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.    All  the 

^  Perhaps  the  was  the  aster  of  one  of  the  pxinoes  or  chieft  of  the 
AngUw,  who  landed  in  527*  and  the  following  years,  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Thames,  and  mdnally  fonnded  the  kingdoms  <rf 
Bast  AnsUa  and  Merda.  The  JBnglish  writers  are  iniorant  of  her 
oame  and  existence :  but  Prooopins  may  hare  suggested  to  Mr.  Rowe 
tiie  character  and  situation  of  Bodogune  in  the  tragedy  <rf  the  Royal 
Conrert 

><«  In  the  copious  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  cannot  find  any 
traces  of  hostile  or  friendly  intercourse  between  France  and  England, 
except  in  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Cazibert,  king  of  Fans, 
quam  reals  ea^mdam  in  Cantia  filius  matrimonio  copularit,  (L  ix.  c.  26, 
in  tom.  ii.  p.  348.)  The  bishop  of  Tours  ended  his  history  and  his 
tile  almost  immediately  before  the  oonTersion  of  Kenk 
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tubjects  of  the  empire,  who,  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, moTe  particularly,  deserved  the  name  and  privileges 
of  Romans,  were  oppressed  by  the  disgrace  and  calamities  of 
foreign  conquest;  and  the  victorious  nations  of  Germany 
established  a  new  sjrstem  of  manners  and  government  in  the 
western  countries  of  Europe.  The  majesty  of  Rome  was 
faintly  represented  by  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  tlw 
feeble  and  imaginary  succeasors  of  Augustus.  Yet  they  con- 
tinued to  reign  over  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile 
and  Tigris ;  the  Gothic  and  Vandal  kingdoms  of  Italy  and 
Africa  were  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Justinian;  and  the 
history  of  the  Greek  emperors  may  still  afford  a  kng  series 
of  inslfuclivie  lessons,  and  intereoting  revolutioosb 
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GSNEliAL  OBSERVATIONS   OM    TUfi   FALL  OF   TUS 
ROMAN  EICPIRE  IN  THE  WEST. 

Tbs  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  reduced  into  a 
pTovince,  imputed  the  triumphs  of  Rome,  not  to  the  merit* 
but  to  the  FOBTUNB,  of  the  republic.  The  inconstant  goddesa* 
who  so  blindly  distributes  and  resumes  her  favors,  had  now 
consented  (such  was  the  language  of  envious  flattery)  to 
resign  her  wings,  to  descend  from  h«r  globe,  and  to  fix  her 
firm  and  immutable  throne  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.^  A 
wiser  Greek,  who  has  composed,  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the 
memorable  history  of  his  own  times,  deprived  his  countrymen 
of  this  vain  and  delusive  comfort,  by  opening  to  their  view 
the  deep  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Rome.^  The  fidelity 
of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  and  to  the  state,  was  confirmee 
by  the  habits  of'  education,  and  the  prejudices  of  religion. 
Honor,  as  well  as  virtue,  was  the  principle  of  the  republic ; 
the  ambitious  citizens  labored  to  deserve  the  solemn  glories 
of  a  triumph ;  and  the  ardor  of  the  Roman  youth  was  kindled 
into  active  emulation,  as  often  as  they  beheld  the  domestic 
images  of  their  ancestors.^  The  temperate  struggles  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  had  finally  established  Se  firm  and 
equal  balance  of  the  constitution ;  which  united  the  freedom 
of  popular  assemblies,  with  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  a 
senate,  and  the  executive  powera  of  a  regal  magistrate. 
When  the  consul  displayed  the  standard  of  the  republic, 
each  citizen  bound  himself,  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to 

^  Suoh  are  the  fig^nntiye  expressions  of  Plutarch,  (Opera,  torn.  iL  p» 
S18,  edit.  Wechel,)  to  whom,  on  the  fsith  of  his  son  Lamprias,  (Fabn- 
eiuB,  Bibliot.  Qxoc.  torn.  iii.  p.  341,)  I  shall  boldly  impute  the  mali- 
dous  declamation,  ntqi  r^g  'Pwfiaimv  rvx^f*  The  same  opinions  had 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  two  hundred  and  fifty  yeazs  before  Plu* 
taroh;  and  to  confute  them,  is  the  professed  intention  of  Polybiua, 
(Hist.  1.  i.  p.  90,  edit.  Gronov.  Amst^  1670.) 

'  See  the  inestimable  remains  of  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius,  and 
many  other  parts  of  his  general  history,  particularly  a  difpression  ui 
the  serenteenth  book,  in  which  he  compares  the  phalanx  and  the  legion* 

'  Sallust,  de  Bell.  Jugurthin.  c  4.  Such  were  the  generous  profes* 
•ions  of  P.  Sdpio  and  Q.  Maximus.  The  Latin  historian  had  read, 
and  moat  probably  transcribes,  Polybius,  their  eontr  m^orary  and 
Mand.  ^ 
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draw  his  sword  in  tlie  cauae  of  bis  country,  til  he  had  di» 
charged  the  sacred  duty  by  a  nilitary  service  jf  ten  yean. 
This  wise  institution  continually  poured  into  the  field  the 
rising  generations  of  freemen  and  soldiers ;  and  their  num 
bers  were  reenforced  by  the  warlike  and  populous  states  of 
(taly,  who,  after  a  brave  resistance,  had  yielded  to  the  valor, 
and  embraced  the  alluince,  of  the  Romans.  The  sage  histo- 
rian, who  excited  the  virtue  of  the  younger  Scipio,  and  beheld 
the  ruin  of  Carthage,^  has  accurately  described  their  militaiy 
system ;  their  levies,  arms,  exercises,  subordination,  marches, 
encampments ;  and  the  invincible  legion,  superior  in  active 
strength  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
From  these  institutions  of  peace  and  war  Polybius  has  deduced 
the  spirit  and  success  of  a  people,  incapable  of  fear,  and 
impatient  of  repose.  The  ambitious  design  of  conquest, 
which  might  have  been  defeated  by  the  seasonable  conspiracy 
of  mankind,  was  attempted  and  achieved  ;  and  the  perpetual 
violation  of  justice  was  maintained  by  the  political  virtues  of 
prudence  and  courage.  The  arms  of  the  republic,  sometimes 
vanquished  in  battle,  always  victorious  in  war,  advanced  with 
rapid  steps  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean  ;  and  the  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or^brass,  that  might 
serve  to  represent  the  nations  and  their  kings,  were  succes- 
sively broken  by  the  iron  monarchy  of  Rome.^ 

The  rise  of  a  city,  which  swelled  into  an  empire,  may 
deserve,  as  a  singular  prodigy,  the  reflection  of  a  philoeophie 
mind.  But  the  decline  of  Rome  was  the  natural  and  inev* 
itable  effect  of  immoderate  greatness.  Prosperity  ripened 
the  principle  of  decay ;  the  causes  of  destruction  multiplied 
with  the  extent  of  conquest ;  and  as  soon  as  time  or  accident 

*  While  Carthage  waa  in  flamea,  Scipio  repeated  two  linea  of  the 
Siad,  which  expreaa  the  deetruction  of  Trov,  acknowlednng  to  Pol^ 
ins,  his  friend  and  preceptor,  (Polyb.  in  Bxcerpt.  de  Virtat.  et  Yit. 
torn.  iL  p.  1455—1466,)  that  while  he  recoUeoted  the  viciaaitadea  ol 
human  affairs,  he  inwardly  applied  them  to  the  ftitore  oalamitiea  ol 
Rome,  (Appian.  in  libycia,  p.  136,  edit.  TolL) 

*  See  Daniel,  ii.  31 — 40.  *<  And  the  fourth  kingdom  ahall  beatxoag 
•a  iron;  forasmuch  as  iron  hreaketh  in  pieoee  and  aubdueth  aU 
thinga."  The  remainder  of  the  prophecy  (the  mixture  of  iron  and 
elajf)  waa  accompliahed,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  in  hia  own  tiine. 
Bicut  enim  in  principio  nihU  Romano  Imperio  fortiua  et  duriua,  ita  ia 
line  rerum  nihil  unbecilliua :  quum  et  in  bellia  civilibua  et  adveraua 
diversivi  nationea,  aliarum  gentiun*  barbararum  auxilio  indigeicQai 
C  Opera,  torn.  ▼.  p.  57*2.) 
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hm}  removed  t>.e  artificial  supports  tho  stupendous  fabric 
jrielded  to  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight.  The  story  of  its 
ruin  is  simple  and  obvious ;  and  instead  of  inquiring  why  the 
Roman  empire  was  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be  sarpnaei 
that  it  had  subsisted  so  long.  The  victorious  legions,  who,  in 
distant  wars,  acquired  the  vices  of  strangere  and  mercenaries, 
first  oppressed  the  freedom  of  the  republic,  and  aAerwardt 
violated  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  emperors,  anxious 
for  their  personal  safety  and  the  public  peace,  were  reduced 
to  the  base  expedient  of  corrupting  the  discipline  which  ren* 
tiered  them  alike  formidable  to  Skeir  sovereign  and  to  the 
enemy ;  the  vigor  of  the  military  government  was  relaxed, 
and  finally  dissolved,  by  the  partial  institutions  of  Constan* 
tine ;  and  the  Roman  world  was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of 
Barbarians. 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  been  frequently  ascribed  to  the 
translation  of  the  seat  of  empire  ;  but  this  History  has  already 
shown,  that  the  powers  of  government  were  divided^  rather 
than  removed.  The  threne  of  Constantinople  was  erected  in 
the  East ;  while  the  West  was  still  possessed  by  a  series  of 
emperors  who  held  their  residence  in  Italy,  and  claimed  their 
'equal  inheritance  of  the  legions  and  provinces.  This  dan- 
gerous novelty  impaired  the  strength,  and  fomented  the  vices, 
of  a  double  reign :  the  instruments  of  an  oppressive  and  arbi- 
trary system  were  multiplied ;  and  a  vain  emulation  of  luxury, 
not  of  merit,  was  introduced  and  supported  between  the  degen- 
erate successors  of  Theodosius.  Extreme  distress,  which 
unites  the  virtue  of  a  free  people,  imbitters  the  factions  of  a 
declining  monarchy.  The  hostile  favorites  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  betrayed  the  republic  to  its  common  enemies ;  and 
the  Byzantine  court  beheld  with  indilTerence,  perhaps  with 
Dleasure,  the  disgrace  of  Rome,  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and 
the  loss  of  the  West  Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  alli- 
ance of  the  two  empires  was  restored ;  but  the  aid  of  the 
Oriental  Romans  was  tardy,  doubtful,  and  ineffectual ;  and 
the  national  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  enlarged 
by  the  perpetual  difference  of  language  and  manners,  of 
interests,  and  even  of  religion.  let  the  salutary  event 
approved  in  some  measure  the  judgment  of  Constantine. 
During  a  long  period  of  decay,  his  impregnable  city  repelled 
.he  victorious  armies  of  Barbarians,  protected  the  wealth  of 
Asia,  and  commanded,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  important 
straits  which  connect  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  Se«a. 
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The  fojodation  of  Constandiiople  more  essentially  oontfib* 
nted  to  the  praaenratioQ  of  the  East*  than  to  the  ruin  of  the 
West. 

As  the  happineas  of  tLfiUure  life  is  the  great  object  of  rdi* 
gion,  we  may  hear  without  surprise  or  scandal,  that  the  intro 
ductton,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  Christianity  had  some  rnflu- 
enoe  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
eleivy  successfully  preached  the  doctrines  of  patience  and 
pusillanimity :  the  active  virtues  of  society  were  discouraged ; 
and  the  last  remains  of  military  spirit  were  buried  in  the 
cloister:  a  large  portion  of  public  and  private  wealth  was 
consecrated  to  the  specious  demands  of  charity  and  devotion ; 
and  the  soldiers*  pay  was  lavished  on  the  useless  multitudes 
of  both  sexes,  who  could  only  plead  the  merits  of  abstinence 
and  chastity.*  Faith,  zeal,  curiosity,  and  the  more  earthly 
passions  of  malice  and  ambition,  kindled  the  flame  of  theo- 
logical discord ;  the  church,  and  even  the  state,  were  distracted 
by  religious  factions,  whose  conflicts  were  sometimes  bloody, 
and  alwa3rs  implacable;  the  attention  of  the  emperors  was 
diverted  from  camps  to  synods ;  the  Roman  world  was  op* 
pressed  by  a  new  species  of  tyranny ;  and  the  persecuted 
sects  became  the  secret  enemies  of  their  country.  Yet  party 
spirit,  however  pernicious  or  absurd,  is  a  principle  of  union 
as  well  as  of  dissension.  The  bishops,  from  eighteen  hundred 
pulpits,  inculcated  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to  a  lawful 
and  orthodox  sovereign ;  their  frequent  assemblies,  and  per^ 
petual  correspondence,  maintained  the  communion  of  distant 
churches;  and  the  benevolent  temper  of  the  gospel  was 
strengthened,  though  confined,  by  the  spiritual  alliance  of  the 
Catholics.  The  sacred  indolence  of  the  monks  was  devoutly 
embraced  by  a  servile  and  effeminate  age ;  but  if  superstition 
had  not  afibrded  a  decent  retreat,  the  same  vices  would 
have  tempted  the  unworthy  Romans  to  desert,  from  baser 
motives,  the  standard  of  the  republic.  Religious  precepts 
are  easily  obeyed,  which  indulge  and  sanctify  the  natural 
inclinations  of  their  votaries;  but  the  pure  and  genuine  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  may  be  traced  in  its  beneficial,  though 
Imperfect,  effects  on  the  Barbarian  proselytes  of  the  NorSt 
If  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  hastened  by  the 

*  It  might  be  a  eurious  tpeeaUtloii,  how  fiur  the  parer  monlf  of  the 

Saaine  and  more  aotire  Chnstians  maj  have  compensated,  in  the  popidap 
n  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  the  secession  of  such  nomben  into  tnactife 
Md  unprodnediFv  oMnkcf,  ^  M. 
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convermon  of  Constantinef  his  viciorious  religion  bn^e  tho 
violence  of  the  ftdl,  and  mollified  the  ferocious  temper  of  the 
conquerors. 

This  awful  revolution  maf  be  usefully  applied  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  prestnt  age.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to 
prefer  and  promote  tiie  exclusire  interest  and  ^lory  of  his 
native  country :  but  a  philosopher  may  be  permittea  to  en^ 
large  his  views,  and  to  consider  Europe  as  one  great  republic, 
whose  various  inhabitants  have  attained  almost  the  same  level 
of  politeness  and  cultivation.  The  balance  of  power  will 
continue  to  fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  own,  or  the 
neighboring  kingdoms,  may  be  alternately  exalted  or  de- 
pressed; but  these  partial  events  cannot  essentially  injure 
our  general  state  of  nappiness,  the  system  of  arts,  and  laws, 
and  manners,  which  so  advantageously  distinguish,  above  the 
rest  of  mankind,  the  Europeans  and  their  colonies.  The  sav- 
age nations  of  the  globe  are  the  commcNi  enemies  of  civilized 
society ;  and  we  may  inquire,  with  anxious  curiosity,  whether 
Europe  is  still  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  those  calam- 
ities, which  formerly  oppressed  the  arms  and  institutions  of 
Rome.  Perhaps  the  same  reflections  will  illustrate  the  Ml 
c^  that  mighty  empire,  and  explain  the  probable  causes  of  our 
actual  security. 

I.  The  Romans  were  ign(>rant  of  the  extent  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  the  number  of  &eir  enemies.  Beyond  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  filled  with  innumerable  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds, 
poor,  voracious,  and  turbulent ;  bold  in  arms,  and  impatient 
tc  ravish  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  Barbarian  world  was 
agitated  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  war;  and  the  peace  of 
(&ul  or  Itidy  was  shaken  by  the  distant  revolutions  of  China, 
llie  Huns,  who  fled  before  a  victorious  enemy,  directed  their 
march  to^wds  the  West ;  and  the  torrent  was  swelled  by  the 
gradual  acoessicm  of  captives  and  allies.  The  flying  tribes 
who  yielded  to  the  Huns  assumed  in  their  turn  the  spirit  of 
conquest ;  the  endless  column  of  Barbarians  pressed  on  the 
Roman  empire  with  accumulated  weight;  and,  if  the  fore- 
most were  destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  instantly  replen- 
ished by  new  assailants.  Such  formidable  emigrations  can 
no  longer  issue  from  the  North ;  and  the  long  repose,  which 
has  been  imputed  to  the  decrease  of  population,  is  the  happy 
nonsequence  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  agriculture.  Instead 
of  some  rude  village,  thinly  scattered  among  its  woods  and 
VOL.  in.  54 
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moraaaes,  Germany  now  produces  a  list  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  walled  towns :  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Poland,  have  heen  successively  established ;  and 
the  Hanse  merchants,  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  have  ex- 
tended their  colonies  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  East- 
em  Ocean,  Russia  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  powerful  and 
civilized  empire.  The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  are 
introduced  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena ; 
and  the  fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to 
tremble  and  obey.  The  reign  of  independent  Barbarism  is 
now  contracted  to  a  narrow  span ;  and  the  remnant  of  Cal- 
mucks  or  Uzbecks,  whose  forces  may  be  almost  numbered 
cannot  seriously  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  repub- 
lic of  Europe.^  Yet  this  apparent  security  should  not  tempt 
us  to  forget,  that  new  enemies,  and  unknown  dangers,  may 
possibly  arise  from  some  obscure  pe6ple,  scarcely  visible  in 
die  map  of  the  world.  The  Ambs  or  Saracens,  who  spread 
their  conquests  from  India  to  Spain,  had  languished  in  poverty 
and  contempt,  till  Mahomet  breathed  into  those  savage  bodies 
the  soul  of  enthusiasm. 

n.  The  empire  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  by  the 
sm^ular  and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members.  The  subject 
nations,  resigning  the  hope,  and  even  the  wish,  of  independ- 
ence, embraced  the  character  of  Roman  citizens;  and  the 
provinces  of  the  West  were  reluctantly  torn  by  the  Barbari- 
ans from  the  bosom  of  their  mother  country.''  But  this  union 
was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  national  freedom  and  military 
<ipirit ;  and  the  servile  provinces,  destitute  of  life  and  motion, 
expected  their  safety  from  the  mercenary  troops  and  govern- 
ors, who  were  directed  by  the  orders  of  a  distant  court.    The 

*  The  French  and  English  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History  d 
the  Tartars  have  subjoined  a  curious,  though  impe^ect,  deseriptioii 
of  their  present  state.  We  might  question  the  independence  of  the 
Oahnucka,  or  Eluths,  since  they  have  been  recently  vanquished  by 
the  Chinese^  who,  in  the  year  1769,  subdued  the  Lesser  Bucharia,  and 
advanced  into  the  country  of  Badakshan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxns, 
(Mtaunres  sur  les  Chinois,  torn.  L  p.  926 — 400.)  But  these  oonquests 
nous,  nor  wiU  I  venture  to  insure  the  sa&ty  of  the  Chinese 


The  prudent  reader  will  determine  how  far  this  general  proposi- 
tion is  weakened  br  the  revolt  of  the  Isaurians,  the  udependmoe  of 
Britain  and  Aimonca,  the  Moorish  tribes,  or  the  BagaiuUB  of  QaiU 
■nd  Spain,  (toI.  i.  p.  828,  vol.  iii.  p.  816,  voL  iii.  p.  872,  4iO.) 
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Happiness  of  a  hundred  millioDs  depended  on  ihe  penonal 
merit  of  one  or  two  men,  perhaps  children,  whose  minds 
were  corrupted  by  education,  luxury,  and  despotic  power. 
The  deepest  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  empire  during  the 
minorities  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Theodosius;  and, 
after  those  incapable  princes  seemed  to  attain  the  age  of 
manhood,  they  abandoned  the  church  to  the  bishops,  the  state 
to  the  eunuch^,  and  the  provinces  to  the  Barbarians.  Europe 
is  now  divided  into  twelve  powerful,  though  unequal  king- 
doms, three  respectable  commonwealths,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller,  thou^  independent,  states :  the  chances  of  royal  and 
ministerial  talents  are  multiplied,  at  least,  with  the  number 
of  its  rulers ;  and  a  Julian,  or  Semiramis,  may  reign  in  the 
North,  while  Arcadius  and  Honorius  again  slumber  on  the 
thrones  of  the  South.  The  abuses  of  tyranny  are  restrained 
by  the  mutual  influence  of  fear  and  shiame ;  republics  have 
acquired  order  and  stability;  monarchies  have  imbibed  the 
principles  of  freedom,  or,  at  least,  of  moderation ;  and  some 
sense  of  honor  and  justice  is  introduced  into  the  most  defec- 
tive constitutions  by  the  general  manners  of  the  times.  In 
peace,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  industry  is  accelerated 
by  the  emulation  ef  so  many  active  rivals :  in  war,  the  Euro- 
pean forces  are  exercised  by  temperate  and  undecisive  con- 
tests. If  a  savage  conqueror  should  issue  from  the  deserts 
of  Tartary,  he  must  repeatedly  vanquish  the  robust  peasants 
of  Russia,  the  numerous  armies  of  Germany,  the  gallant 
nobles  of  France,  and  the  intrepid  freemen  of  Britain ;  who, 
perhaps,  might  confederate  for  their  common  defence. 
Should  the  victorious  Barbarians  carry  slavery  and  desolation 
as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ten  thousand  vessels  would 
transport  beyond  their  pursuit  the  remains  of  civilized  soci- 
ety ;  and  Europe  would  revive  and  flourish  in  the  American 
world,  which  is  already  filled  with  her  colonies  and  institu- 
tions.^ 

III.  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue,  fortify 
the  strength  and  courage  of  Barbarians.  In  every  age  they 
have  oppressed  the  polite  and  peaceful  nations  of  China,  India, 

America  now  eontains  about  iix  millions  of  European  blood  and 
descent ;  and  their  numbers,  at  least  in  the  North,  are  continually  in- 
eretitng.  Whatever  may  be  the  changes  of  tiioir  political  situation, 
ihey  must  preserve  the  manners  of  Europe ;  and  we  may  xvflect  with  , 
lome  pleasure,  that  the  English  language  will  probably  be  ^iffpf4 
:  an  immense  and  populous  continent 
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and  Persia,  who  neglected,  and  ttill  neglect,  to  coimtBriNilaiice 
thaae  natuml  powers  by  the  resources  of  military  art  The 
warlike  states  of  antiquity,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Rome, 
educated  a  race  of  soldiers;  exercised  their  bodies,  disci 
plined  their  courage,  multiplied  their  forces  by  regular  evola 
tions,  and  converted  the  iron,  which  they  possessed,  into 
strong  and  serviceable  weapons.  But  this  superiority  insen- 
sibly declined  with  their  laws  and  manners ;  and  the  feeble 
policy  of  Constantino  and  his  successors  armed  and  instmctedp 
for  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  the  rude  valor  of  the  Barbarian 
mercenaries.  The  military  art  has  been  changed  by  the 
invention  of  gunpowder;  which  enables  man  (b  conunand 
the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  nature,  air  and  firs.  Mathe* 
matics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  architecture,  have  been  applied 
to  the  service  of  war ;  and  the  adverse  parties  oppose  to  each 
other  the  most  elaborate  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence. 
Historians  may  indignantly  observe,  that  the  preparations  of 
a  siege  woukl  found  and  maintain  a  flourishing  colony  ;*  yet 
we  cannot  be  displeased,  that  the  subversion  of  a  city  should 
be  a  work  of  cost  and  difficulty ;  or  that  an  industrious  people 
should  be  protected  by  those  arts,  which  survive  and  supply 
the  decay  of  military  virtue.  Cannon  and  fortifications  now 
form  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  Tartar  horse ;  and 
Europe  is  secure  from  any  future  irrupticm  of  Barbarians ; 
since,  before  they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  bar* 
barous.  Their  gradual  advances  in  the  science  of  war  would 
always  be  accompanied^  as  we  may  learn  from  the  example 
of  Russia,  with  a  proportionable  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  civil  policy  ;  and  they  themselves  must  deserve  a 
place  among  the  polished  nations  whom  they  subdue. 

Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or  fallacious, 
there  still  remains  a  more  humble  source  of  comfort  and  hope. 


*  On  avoit  fisit  Tonir  (for  the  aieg«  of  Tuxin)  140  pi^oei  ds  < 
St  11  eft  k  remaiquer  que  chaque  giof  canon  mont^  rerient  k  envixon 
2000  hcoM  :  11  y  avoit  100,000  bouleta ;  106,060  cartouches  d'une  ft^on, 
et  300,000  d'une  autre;  21,000  bombef ;  27,700  grensdea,  16,000  aaea 
&  terre,  80,000  inatromenta  pour  1*  pionnage ;  1,200,000  livrea  de  poa- 
die.  Ajoutea  k  cea  munitiona,  le  plomb,  le  £»,  et  la  fer-blaao,  lea 
cordagea,  tout  ce  qui  aert  aux  mineuia,  le  aouphre,  le  aalp^tre,  lea 
outUa  de  toute  esp^oe.  H  eat  certain  que  lea  fraia  de  toua  cea  pr^para- 
&i£i  de  deatruotion  auifiroient  pour  I6naer  et  pour  fairs  flturir  la  phia 
aombrenae  colonie.  Voltaire,  Si^e  de  Louia  XIY.  o.  zz«  m  hii 
l^orka,  torn.  xL  p.  391. 
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Tbe  discoveries  of  aneient  and  modern  navigators,  and  the 
domestic  history,  or  tradition,  of  the  most  enlightened  nations, 
represent  the  human  savage^  naked  both  in  mind  and  body, 
and  destitute  of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas,  and  almost  of  lan- 
guage.^^  From  this  abject  condition,  perhaps  the  primitive 
and  universal  state  of  man,  he  has  gradually  arisen  to  com* 
mand  the  animals,  to  fertilize  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  ocean, 
and  to  measure  the  heavens.  His  progress  in  the  improve* 
ment  and  exercise  of  his  mental  and  corporeal  faculties  ^^  has 
been  irregular  and  various ;  infinitely  slow  in  the  beginning, 
and  increasing  by  degreed  with  redoubled  velocity :  ages  of 
hiborious  ascent  have  been  followed  by  a  moment  of  rapid 
downfall ;  and  the  several  climates  of  the  globe  have  felt  the 
vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness.  Yet  the  experience  of 
four  thousand  years  should  enlai^  our  hopes,  and  diminish 
our  apprehensions :  we  cannot  determine  to  what  height  the 
human  species  may  aspire  in  their  advances  towards  perfec* 
ti<Hi ;  but  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  no  people,  unless 
the  face  of  nature  is  changed,  will  relapse  into  their  original 
barbarism.  The  improvements  of  society  may  be  viewed 
under  a  threefold  aspect  1.  The  poet  or  philosopher  illus- 
trates  his  age  and  countij  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  mind ;  but 
those  superior  powers  or  reason  or  fancy  are  rare  and  spon* 
taneous  productions ;  and  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  Cicero, 
or  Newton,  would  excite  less  admiration,  if  they  could  be 
created  by  the  will  of  a  prince,  or  the  lessons  of  a  preceptor. 
2.  The  benefits  of  law  and  policy,  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
of  arts  and  sciences,  are  more  solid  and  permanent:  and 
many  individuals  may  be  qualified,  by  education  and  disci- 
pline, to  promote,  in  their  respective  stations,  the  interest  of 


^  It  would  be  an  eaay,  thouch  tediouB,  task,  to  produce  the  author* 
ities  of  poeta,  philoiophen»  and  hiatoriana.  I  shall  thereCofe  content 
Myself  with  appealing  to  the  decifliTe  and  suthentie  testimony  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  (toni.  L  L  i.  p.  11,  12,  L  iiL  p.  184,  ftc,  edit.  Wesse* 
Ing.)  The  Icthyophaffi,  who  in  hia  time  wandered  alone  the  ahorea 
of  the  Red  Sea,  can  oniT  be  oompaved  to  the  natives  of  l^w  Holland, 
(Dampier^s  Yoyagea,  toL  L  p.  464 — 469.)  Fancy,  or  perhapa  reason* 
may  still  simpose  an  extreme  and  absolute  state  of  nature  iar  bebw 
the  level  of  these  savagea,  who  had  acquired  some  arts  and  instru- 


"  See  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  the  president  Goguet,  do 
*  Origine  des  Ixrix,  des  Arts,  et  dea  Sdenoos.    He  tracea  from  fiieta, 
or  eoineotures,  (torn.  L  p.  147—887,  edit.  ISmo.,)  the  first  and  nasf^ 
diiBciut  steps  of  human  invention. 
54» 
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the  community.  But  this  general  order  is  the  effect  of  akul 
and  labor :  and  the  complex  machinery  may  be  decayed  bj 
time,  or  injured  by  violence.  3.  Fortunately  for  mankind, 
the  more  useful,  or,  at  least,  more  necessary  arts,  can  be 
performed  without  superior  talents,  or  national  suboidinationi 
without  the  powers  of  one,  or  the  union  of  numy.  Each  vil- 
lage, each  family,  each  individual,  must  always  possess  both 
ability  and  inclination  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  fire  ^^  and  of 
metals;  the  propagation  and  service  of  domestic  animals; 
the  methods  of  hunting  and  fishing ;  the  rudiments  of  navi- 
gation ;  the  imperfect  cu.avation  of  com,  or  other  nutritive 
grain ;  and  the  simple  practice  of  the  mechanic  trades.  Pri- 
vate genius  and  public  industry  may  be  extirpated ;  but  these 
hardy  plants  survive  the  tempest,  and  strike  an  everlasting 
root  into  the  most  unfavorable  soil.  The  splendid  days  (3 
A.ugustus  and  Tmjan  were  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance ; 
and  the  Barbarians  subverted  the  laws  and  palaces  of  Rome. 
But  the  scythe,  the  invention  or  emblem  of  Saturn,^'  still 
continued  annually  to  mow  the  harvests  of  Italy ;  and  the 
human  feasts  of  the  Lestrigons  ^^  have  never  been  renewed 
on  the  coast  of  Campania. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war,  commerce,  and 
religious  zeal  have  difiused,  among  the  savages  of  the  Old 
and  New  World,  these  inestimable  gifts :  they  have  been 
successively  propagated ;  they  can  never  be  lost  We  may 
therefore  acquiesce  in  the  pleasing  conclusion,  that  every  age 
of  the  world  has  increased,  and  stUl  increases,  Uie  real  wealth, 
the  happiness,  the  knowledge,'  and  perhaps  ihe  virtue,  of  the 
human  race.'^ 


"  It  is  certain,  however  strange,  that  many  nations  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  fire.  Even  the  hi^rjoiu  natives  of  Otaheite,  who 
are  destitute  of  metals,  have  not  invented  any  earthen  veawls  capable 
of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  and  of  oonuAunicating  the  heat  to  Am 
liquids  which  they  contain. 

*'  Plutarch.  Quest  Bom.  in  torn,  it  p.  276.  Macrob.  8atuznaL  L  L 
0.  8,  p.  162,  edit  Ijondon.  The  arrival  of  Saturn  (of  his  religioua  wor- 
ship) in  a  ship,  mav  indicate,  that  the  savage  coast  of  Latium  was  flist 
discovered  and  civilized  by  the  Phoenicians. 

'^  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  embel- 
lished the  tales  of  fearfid  and  credulous  sailors,  who  transfiomed  His 
cannibals  of  Italy  and  Sicily  into  monstrous  giants. 

^  The  merit  of  discovery  has  too  often  been  stained  with  avaiioa^ 
emelty,  and  fanaticism ;  and  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  produMNl 
Oie  communication  of  iliwasft  and  prcjodioe.    A  ««g"i*T  ezceptioii  w 
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dm  to  tiie  Tirtae  of  our  own  times  and  country.  The  Ato  great  Toy' 
ageB,  suooeMiTelj  undertaken  bj  the  command  of  his  present  MajtBty, 
were  inspired  by  the  pure  and  senerous  lore  of  sdenoe  and  of  man- 
kind. The  same  prince,  adapong  his  benefactions  to  the  different 
stages  of  sode^,  lias  founded  a  school  of  painting  in  liis  capital ;  and 
has  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  the  Tegetables  and 
animals  most  useM  to  human  lifiB. 


nm  ov  Toi..  in. 
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